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CHAPTER 1. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM AS AP? kJSiOTO 
BRITISH INDIA. 

The basis of the franchise. 

1. This subject may conveniently be deAl^fXvitli ue tier 
two broad heads : — 

I. The basis of the franchise for local bodies. 

II. The basis of the franchise for the Provincial 

Council. 

2. Local Bodies . — These again may be sub-divided 
into (i) local boards, (ii) village authorities, and {Hi) muni- 
cipal boards and town committees. 

(z) Local hoards . — There are 19 of these in the province. 
Prior to 1915, local boards in Assam were not corporate 
bodies nor was there any statutory provision requiring any 
of their members to be elected. In so far as they 
administered the proceeds of the local rate allotted to them, 
their position was that of branch committees formed under 
section 14 of the Assam Local Rates Regulation, 1879, and 
the only statutory provision bearing on their constitution 
was that they were to consist of not less than three members 
each. These boards, however, ha<l certain other sources of 
revenue placed at their disposal by the Government, such 
as ferry receipts, grants-in-aid from provincial revenues, 
etc., and in administering this part of their fund, their 
position appears to have been that of agents of the 
Government. However they might be regarded, whether 
as branch committees under the Local Rates Regulation or 
merely as certain agents appointed by the Govemmenti 
there was no provision in the law as to the manner in which 
the Government was to select their members. Up to 1915, 
therefore, there was no franchise prescribed whether by 
statute or by any statutory rule. Nevertheless, in practice, 
in appointing the memliers of these bodies, the Government 
adopted in part a system of election. The basis of the 
franchise varied at different periods and' in different 
localities. Thus, during the period 1883 — 1905, in the 
election of planters’ representatives, in certain boards each 
estate had onfe vote; in others, (he number of votes to which 
each estate was entitled depended on the total amount paid 
by it as local rate or, it may be, on the acreage under tea; 
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in yet others, each European resident with a bona-fide 
interest in tea possessed a vote. So far as non-officials 
other- than planting members were concerned, these were 
for the most part nominated ; but in two of the boards they 
were elected, and the conditions for the franchise were — 

(а) That the elector should reside or own property in 

the constituency (designated a “ circle ” in 
those days), and 

(б) That he should own land assessed at full rates, 

paying an annual revenue to Government of 
at least Rs. 20, or land assessed at half rates 
paying an annual revenue of at least Rs. 10, or 
revenue-free laud covering an area of not less 
than 20 bighas, or a house of not less than 
Rs. 50 annual value, or that he should pay 
not less than Rs. 2 annually in municipal 
taxes, and 

(c) That he should be not less than 21 years of age. 

In 1905 the boards were reconstituted and in addition 
to the ttea-planters’ representatives, a certain number of the 
non-official seats on each board were thrown open to 
election. As regards the election of the planter-members, 
only the superintendents or managers (assistant managers 
in separate charge being deemed to be managers for this 
purpose) of estates were given the right to vote, the number 
of votes depending on the acreage under tea. As regards 
the other elected members, one member on each board was 
to be elected by the holders of the municipal franchise, 
another by the payers of income-tax on trading profits, and 
the rest by the village panchayats or headmen in each 
constituency or circle. This .system prevailed until 1915 
when the A.ssam Local Self-Government Act was passed. 
From that year, local boards came to be corpcJrate bodies, 
a certain number of whose members had to be elected in 
accordance with the niles made under the Act The 
qualifications for voters thus prescribed by rule have, ever 
since 1921, been practically identical with those for the 
Council franchise. 

(it) Village authorities . — These were first created by 
the Assam Local Self-Government Act, 1915. The number 
of elected members and the manner of electing them were 
left to be prescribed by rule. The rules actually made did 
not prescribe any definite franchise, they, merely directed 
that the presiding officer must consult the villagers and, 
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ordinarily, accept their decision. The constitution of these 
bodies is now governed by the Assam Rural Self- 
Government Act, 1926. They are now corporate bodies 
consisting of not more than nine members, all of whom are 
to be elected. Every male person not adjudged by a 
competent Court to be of unsound mind who is a resident 
of the village and has completed his twenty-fifth year is 
entitled to vote. 

{iii) Municipal hoards and town committees . — ^Prior to 
1923, municipalities in Assam were governed by the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1884. The franchise was regulated by 
rules made under the Act and differed for different places 
and at different times. The following rules, made in 1888 
for the towns of Sylhet, Gauhati and Dibrugarh, may serve 
to illustrate the kind of franchise prescribed : — 

“Every male person of the age of twenty-one years or 
more who is, at the time of election, and has been for a 
period of not less . than twelve months immediately 
y)receding such election, resident within the limits of the 
municipality, and who — 

(1) has. during the jmar immediately preceding such 

election, paid, in respect of any of the rates 
imposed by this Act, an aggregate amount of 
not less than three rupees; or 

(2) being a member of a joint undivided family, one 

of the members of which has, during the year 
immediately preceding such election, paid, in 
respect of any of the rates imposed by this Act, 
an aggregate amount of not less than three 
rupees, is a graduate or licentiate of any 
University, or holds certificate as a pleader or 
mukhtar, or holds any office or employment 
carrying a salary of not less than fifty rupees 
per mensem, shall be entitled to vote at the 
election as next her'einafter provided. 

Each voter shall be entitled to vote for the ward in 
which he ordinarily resides, and for no other. He shall be 
entitled to vote for as many candidates as there are 
vacancies for such ward : 

Provided that he may give all or any number of the 
votes to which he is entitled to any one candidate.” 

Municipal boards and town committees are now 
governed by the Assam Municipal Act, 1923. So far as 
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municipal boards are concerned, the basis of the franchise 
is laid down in section 12 of the Act which runs thus 

“ The qualifications of voters shall be prescribed by, 
rule : 

Provided : — 

(1) that no person not being a British subject or a 

subject of any State in India shall, unless this 
restriction is removed by the Local Government 
with the approval of the Governor-General-in- 
Council in the case of any person or class of 
persons, be entitled to vote at such election ; 

(2) that every person of the full age of twenty-one 

years, being n British subject or a subject of 
any State in India, who is at the time of such 
election, and has been for a period of not less 
than twelve months immediately preceding 
the date of such election, resident within the 
limits of a municipality or an inhabitant 
thereof, and who — 

(t) has, during the twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of such election, paid in 
respect of any rates an aggregate amount of 
not less than two rupees, or 

{ii) has, during the twelve months aforesaid, paid or 
been assessed to the tax imposed by the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922, or 

(Mi) being a graduate or licentiate of any University, 
or having passed the Intermediate examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University or the corres- 
ponding standard of that University or any 
other University, or holding a license granted 
by a Government medical school to practise 
medicine, or being a barrister, or holding a 
certificate authorising him to practise as a 
pleader or as a mukhtar or as a revenue agent, 
occupies a ho^lding, or part of a holding, in 
respect of which there has been paid, during 
the twelve months aforesaid in respect of any 
rates, an aggregate amount of not less than 
two rupees, or 

{iv) is a manager or person in charge of a company 
or firm or business owning or occupying any 
land or .building within the limits of the 



municipality, separately numbered and of 
which the annual value shedl not be less than 
Bs. 50 per annum, 

shall be qualified to vote at the election of 
members of such municipality. 

Explanation . — Notwithstanding anything provided 
above, rules made under this section may reduce but not 
increase any of the sums mentioned in the second proviso 
thereto.” 

The rules made under the Act have reduced the 
qualifying rate from two rupees to one rupee eight annas in 
the case of Sylhet and have extended the franchise to 
occupiers of holdings in respect of which the qualifying 
rate has been paid provided — 

(a) they are retired, pensioned, or discharged 
officers, non-commissioned officers, or soldiers 
of His Majesty’s regular forces or of the Assam 
Bifles, or 

(5) they have paid not less than Bs. 50 per annum 
as rent for their occupation. 

The constitution of town committees is governed by 
section 328 of the Assam Municipal Act, 1923. They 
administer urban areas which are not yet sufficiently 
developed to be constituted into regular municipalities. 
The number of elected members and the manner of their 
election are left to be prescribed by rule. Under the rules 
at present in force, two-thirds of the members of each 
committee are elected, the basis of the franchise being 
similar to that of full municipalities, except that the 
minimum qualifying rate is one rupee and the minimum 
qualifying annual value twenty rupees. 

3. Provincial Council . — In the Council of 1912, there 
were in all 11 elected members distributed thus ; — 

(a) Elected by the municipal com- 

miKsioDers ... ... 2 (one for the Assam 

Valley Division and 
one for the Surma 
Valley and Hill Divi- 
sion). 

(h) Elected by the local boards ... 2 ditto. 

(c) Elected by the landholders ... 2 ditto. 

(d) Elected by the Muhammadan 

community ... 2 ditto. 

(e) Elected by the tea planting com- 
munity ... ... 8 
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No person was qualified to vote if a female, or a minor, 
or adjudged by a competent Court to be of unsound mind. 
As regards (o) and (b) above, the number of votes to which 
each municipality or local board was entitled depended 
upon its annual income. As regards (c), the qualifications 
required of electors wore: that they should have a place 
of residence within the division concerned and 

(i) hold within the division as proprietors estates 
paying land revenue amounting to not less 
than Rs. 500 or local rates amounting to not less 
than Rs. 125 per annum, or 

(H) hold Government titles not lower in rank than 
that of Raja or Nawab. 

No elector was to have more than one vote in any one 
division. As regards (d) the qualifications demanded 
were that the electors must be Muhammadans having a 
place of residence in the division concerned who 

(i) held certain specified titles or decorations, 

(ii) possessed certain specified educational quali- 

fications, or 

(m) held certain specified i)ublic offices, or 

(iv) owned estates paying land revenue or local 
rates amounting to not less than Rs. 50 per 
annum, or 

(v) were jotedars of the Goalpara district })aying 
rent amounting to not less than Rs. 250 })er 
annum, or 

(vi) had paid during the previous financial year 
income-tax on an income of not less than 
Rs. 1,000, or 

(vii) were in receipt of Government pensions of not 

loss than Rs. 50 ])er mensem. Each elector 
was entitled to only one vote. 

As regards (e), the Assam Valley Branch and the 
Surma Valley Branch of the Indian Tea Association elected 
one member each and a second member alternately. No 
particular conditions for the franchise were prescribed ; the 
election was to bo conducted by each branch association in 
the manner laid down in its rules for deciding questions of 
business brought before it. 
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4. Since the Reforms, the Assam Council has contained 
39 elected members, 33 from the general constituencies, 5 
from the planting constituencies, and 1 from the commerce 
and industry constituency. The qualifications for the 
franchise as regards each of these constituencies are 
dotaUed in the Assam Electoral, Rules, and need not be 
lepeated here. In 1924, the Council passed a resolution 
recommending the extension of the franchise to women and 
accordingly, as prescribed in the Electoral Rules, the Local 
(government made a regulation removing the sex disquali- 
fication against women-voters. The Council also recom- 
mended that women should be given the right to stand 
for election; this, however, was before such a recommenda- 
tion was binding on i.he Local Government. Had the re- 
commendation been made or repeated after April 1926, it 
would have been binding. The position at present is there- 
fore 1 11 at women are not debarred from voting, but are 
still ineligible for election as members. 

.5. Besides the thirty-nine elected members (who 
include the Honourable President and the Honourable 
Ministers), the Council contains two members of the 
Executive Council, eir-officio, and twelve nominated 
members, of whom npt more than seven may be officials, 
and two must represent the labouring classes and the back- 
ward tracts. 

6. From the statements given as appendices at the end 
of the chapter (nos. 2, 3 and 4) in which an attempt has been 
made to classify candidates and members returned to the 
legislative bodies, it will be seen that lawyers by profession 
formed rather more than one-third of the candidates for file 
last two councils, and nearly one-half of the elected 
members. With the members who depend for a livelihood 
on rent from land, they formed more than two-thirds of 
the elected members. There were very few candidates 
from the classes engaging personally in " agriculture, and 
the number of candidate^, i.e., persons who hold 

an heredita^ office for the collection of lAnd revenue, has 
fallen off. Except for two men of business, one a^cul- 
turist, one minister of religion, and the planting candidates, 
none but lawyers or persons living on rent from lands was 
returned to the last council. On a classification of Hindu 
candidates by c.4ste it appears that there were no candidates 
from the lower orders save for the first election, lyhile only 
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the following twelve castes in which one-fifth of the popula- 
tion was tabulated at the 1921 census have secured re- 
presentation by persons of their own number {vide state- 
ment 1). The figures of the 1921 census are adopted, though 
no attempt was made to secure accuracy in registering 
caste, for the number of each caste in the constituencies ; — 


STATEMENT 1. 


Oasie. 

Candidates. 
(Total for 3 
general 
elections. ) 

Members 

Population 
in 1921. 


Burma Valley 
Brahmins 

10 

3 1 

54.184 


Baidy a 

2 

1 

.1 ! 

5.438 


Vaisya 

10 

5 i 

24.435 


Kayastha 

29 

15 1 

93,830 


Sudra 

4 

Nil : 

165,921 


Assamese Brahmins 

20 

7 i 

1 

93,451 


Assamese Kayastha 

24 

12 

25,719 

1 

Kolita 

24 

10 

234,691 


Keot 

2 

1 

94,593 


Koch 

17 

4 

223,679 


Ahom 

10 

8 

210,429 


Jogi 

1 

Nil 

161,410 






1,387,771 

Out of total — allow 
ing for exclusion 
of certain back- 
ward tracts — 

about 4,d00,(XK] 
non-M u h a m- 
madans. 


The statement does not pretend to be more than 
approximate, as the difficulties in ascertaining caste for 
statistical purposes, especially in the Assam Valley, are well 
known. 



*t. The introduction of the Reforms scheme would, it 
WHS expected, enfranchise 5 per cent, of the plains popula- 
tion,- or 3 lakhs. Omitting the Mikir Hills and the popula- 
tion living on tea gardens, 3*4 per cent, of the population or 
203,191 were enfranchised in 1920. The electorate has 
since grown to 224,063 in 1923 and 250,751 in 1926. 

Taking the several constituencies separately, however, 
there were wide variations between the members 
enfranchised in 1920 and in 1926. Increase in enrolment 
ran as high as 125 per cent, of the 1920 figure, while in some 
cases there was actual diminution amounting in one 
constituency to 12 per cent, as shown in statement 5 
below : — 


STATEMENT 5. 


CoiuiiitacziciM Variaiion in sabdiTinoDs in 

numbers enfraochiied be- 
tween ISaO end 1Q26. 


1. 

Cachar conatitaaacies 

non-Muhammadan 

Plu9 36, pitu 27 par cent. 

2. 

Ditto 


PitM 28 par cent. 

3. 

gbilloog oooatitii^y 


P/m 58 par oani. 

4. 

Sylhet oonstituoDcios 

non- Muhammadan 

PUu 48, 85, 19, 31, 26 and 
1C7 pm cant. 

6. 

Ditto 

Muhammadan 

Phu 66, 45, 32, 14, 38, 28 
and 125 par oant. 

6. 

Qoalpm coottitpiiopnlm 

ixm-MidimDaMdan 

Phu 3, minuM 1-8 per cant. 

7. 

Ditto 

kahammadan 

Plus 28, 19 par oant 

8. 

Kamnip csonstitiiiiidM 

non-Muhammadan 

Mtaiia 4, pine 27 par cent* 

8. 

Nowgong conatittMiidM 

Ditto 

Plug 25 par cant 

10. 

Tacpur oonalitiiiiieiaa 

Ditto 

Phu 1-6, atiaiM 12 par oant. 

U. 

Kamrup, Darrang and 
Nowgong oooatttaaneiaa. 

Muhamma^m 

Plaa 63 par oant 

12. 

Sibaagar oonrtitnaittiaa 


Phu 3, ftui 21, mmm 5 
par cent 

13. 

Lakhimpur oonatitMiiiciM. 

DiMo 

Piaa 26, 48 par cent 

14. 

Sibaagar cum Lakhimpur. 

Muhaannadan 

PhtM 28 par omit 


No single explanation will cover all these variations. 
Natural increase m the population, and improved accuracy 
of enrolment, to which there is general official testinumy, 
would account for some increase. Immigration, maimy 
Muhammadan, into Gotdpara, Kamrup, Darrang and 
Nowgcmg, and to a less extent into Lakhimpur, with some 
consequmt displacement of the non-Muhammadan popu- 
lation, which tends to move into ihe less occupied 
areu ^owgong and the subdivisions indicated by the latter 
figure in e^ case under numbers 8 and 13) may partly 
explain the variations in the Assam Valley. It is also 
Imported that tiie accuracy of the rolls based on land 
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revenue is to some extent affected by the date of the last 
settlement in the district concerned and by the degree to 
which mutation procedure is efficiently carried out between 
settlements. Fragmentation of holdings, where pressure 
on the land is heavy, reduces the number known to be 
qualified, and where this occurs, failing exhaustive 
enquiries such as were attempted in 1920, but have not 
been repeated, the rolls must decrease in so far as the 
piecing together of holdings is not done by the applicants 
themselves, though they will increase, at least to the extent 
of single leases of the required value, in newly-settled areas. 
Doubt, however, has been thrown upon the complete 
adequacy of the action taken in recording fresh settlements 
on the electoral rolls. The urban franchise (as shown in 
item 3) has greatly extended owing to the growing prosperity 
in the towns and revision of as.se.ssments. Before the 
election of 1923 the rules were modified to enable members 
of a commensal or joint family who own a share of the 
family property sufficient in itself to qualify, to secure 
enrolment. It is reported that no extensive use has been 
made of this proviso, though in 1926 n.se began to be noticed 
in Sylhet. The incieases in SyJhet, where the franchise is 
based upon the chaukidari tax. a»‘e largest iii Sylhet Sadr 
(non-Muhammadan 4S, Muhammadan 66 and 45 per cent.) 
and Karirngaiij (non -Muhammad an 107, Muhammadan 
125 per cent.) and more reasonable in other .subdivisions 
(Sunamganj 25, 32, Habiganj IK, 29, 14 and 32, South Sylhet 
^ and 26 per cent.). Meanwhile the total cost of the 
chaukidari establishment rose only by 10 per cent, in 
Silchar, by 5 per cent, in Hailakandi, and between 5 and 
8 per cent, in four subdivisions of Sylhet. It actually fell 
in South Sylhet and rose by 7-7 in Goalpara. 

8. It had been recognized at the framing of the 
franchise that the chaukidari tax, being assessed at the 
option of the panchayat, lends itself to manipulation. It 
is clear that in Sylhet the basis of the franchise has adjusted 
itself to the desire for it. In Cachar also there has been 
a similar but less marked result. In Goalpara, despite 
much new immigration, there is only a small change, tt&e 
distribution of the tax having apparently been made 
equitably between old and new residents', and wiUi' leas 
regard to the numbers paying on the particular level selected 
for the franchise. 

StatisilcH have not been obtained to show how far the 
msuli has been achieved in Sylhet and Cachar by lowawng 
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the highei- grades of payment or by exempting or lowering 
the payments of the poorer persons. Since as against 
(50,656 houses in Cachar and 4,17,840 in Sylhet (reported in 
1924), 58,931 in Cachar and 4,16,073 in Sylhet were liable 
to tax in 1926, exemption does not appear as yet to have 
played a very important part. Again on the figures of 1920, 
mere arithmetic subdivision of the higher assessments. 
nz., those paying Rs. 2 or over Rs. 3 or over Rs. 4, etc., 
would only produce about 2,000 extra voters in Cachar, 
7,000 in Sylhet and 4,500 in Goalpara. The ac^tual increase 
is shown in the following statement : — 

STATEMEN1' 6. 


Districl 


C'tH'har 


( loalpara 


Sylhet 



1930. 

1026. 

Tota) cost 1 

Rs 34,770 

Rs. 37,268 

PerRons paying not less than Re. 1 1 

11.385 

! 16,627 

Increase 


+4,242 

Total coat 

Us 78.144 

Rs. 84,168 

Persons paying not less than Re. 1 

11.865 

11.874 

I ijcrease 


+ 9 

Total cost 

: Rs. 2.40.864 

Rs. 2.54.264 

Persons paying not less than He. 1 

64 681 

86,913 

I nciease * 


+22.232 


It is probable, therefore, that, as is reported, redistri- 
bution was effected in Sylhet and Cachar mainly by 
lowering the rates of the poorer persons. The tendency 
here before 1920 had been to make as many people as 
possible pay a quota, and three-fifths of the tax was then 
paid in amounts less than rupee one. 


9. In only one case was a serious failure of system 
over a considerable area reported; this was raised in an 
election petition. The enfranchisement of women had 
unimportant results except in Shillong, where the matri- 
archal system of the Khasis led to the substitution of women 
for the bulk of the male voters. Full statistics are not 
available, but in 23 constituencies only 2,158 women came 
on the rolls. Unmarried or widowed tax- payers are few in 
Assam. 


10. The electorate at. the 1926 election was 2.50,751, oi' 
4.3 of the ])opulation of the constituencies excluding the 
population on tea gardens. The fraction of the fetnale 
population onfra.nr-hised is infinitesimal. OuUiide Shillong 



the highest known percentage of women voi^rs to female 
population was '27 and the lowest -01. 

11. The only bodies of persons who by reason of the 
mode in which their dues are rehdered to the State are un- 
enfranchised are — 

(1) The population residing on tea gardens, reckoned 

at a million (excluding Europeans) or one- 
seventh of the j^pulation, of whom some 6,000 
are literate labourers, and some 15,000 other 
literates — clerks, muharrirs, etc. 

(2) Nepalis. In 1921 there were reckoned to be 

1,04,000, of whom 70,344 were born in Nepal. 
Land settlement figures indicate an increase in 
the total of at least 20 per cent, since. . Only 
ea:-8oldiers are entitled to the vote of those bom 
in Nepal. The bulk of the remainder are 
graziers, who pay the greater part of the three 
lakhs realised in grazing fees, but some have 
cultivation, and some reside in the towns. 
The question whether particular persons were 
entitled does not appear to have been raised, 
except in Shillong, where only eai-soldiers were 
permitted to vote, certain claimants being 
disqualified as born in Khasi territory. Pro- 
bably there are now about 115,000 un-' 
enfranchised, of whom probably 35,000 are 
British subjects. 

(3) Some 5,000 inhabitants of house-tax-paying 

villages. 

(4) Forest villagers and inhabitants of special settle- 

ments, perhaps 30,000. 

(5) Sub-tenants in the five upper districts in the 

As6am Valley. It is difficult to make an 
estimate of their number, which must be con- 
siderable. At the 1911 census a growing 
tendency to sublet was noticed. That census 
distinguished a population in the districts 
concerned of 241,314 supported by rent-paying 
land. The latest settlement report in Sibsagar 
indicates 5 per cent, of the land in one group 
as held by sub-tenants. Taking a general rate 
of 8 pck cent, as that which might be enfran- 
chised, it may be estimated that 10,000 persons 
are excluded from the vote by renting their 



land through an intermediary. No action has* 
been taken in the direction of using the local 
rate as a means to qualify- such persona, 
though there is nothing in the rules to prevent 
such use. 


12. The only grievance made was that the middle 
classes in Sylhet do not always pay chaukidari tax. One 
remedy proposed was the creatkoi of a graduates* 
constituency. This was suggested in 1920 by the Secretary 
of State, but not adopted since such a constituency would 
be merely an agglomeration of graduates from Universities 
in other provinces and countries, and would be largely 
composed of Government servants. It was promised how- 
ever that the debate on a resolution carried for the purpose 
should be laid before the Commission. There are no 

„.. . . statistics, but there are probably 

some one thousand graduates of 
various Universities in Assam, and about one hundred 
youths graduate from the province annually. The 
debate indicated a feeling that the element endowed with 
higher education has an insufficient voice, but the point of 
the complaint was probably that many members of large 
undivided families have none. It has already been 
indicated that the low incidence of the chaukidari tax for 
protection of house and property (12 annas in Sylhet and 
Cachar and 15 annas in Goalpara per household, and less 
than 1^ anna per head of population) and the com- 
paratively small proportion paid by better-off assessees, 
would prevent any large increase in the enfranchised 
members of commensal or joint families even if full use 
were made of the provision. The same disadvantage is 
felt wherever the pressure on the land is heavy. A district 
officer reports that only one-third of his clerks themselves 
own such amount of land as might entitle them to the vote 
in their villages, and there are always large numbers of 
matriculate applicants for any vacancy. 

13. Another remedy proposed was that local rate 
should be substituted for the unpopular chaukidari tax. 
This would be impracticable however in Sylhet without the 
record-of-rights for which the Council refused to pay, if 
the rolls were to have any degree of accuracy, apart from 
the fact that local rate is often consolidated with the ren^ 
and the procedure for recovery from the tenant too compli- 
cated for general use. It has also been suggested that the 
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franchise should be lowered, or given to all adults, or that 
there should be an educational qualification. Suggestions 
regarding the constituencies indicate a feeling that the 
mercantile and land-holding classes also carry insufficient 
weight under a franchise sufficiently low to include all 
persons on a reasonable level of comfo'rt, in the towns at 
least, the landholder and income-tax payer being on a level 
with persons of a much lower status in society. 

14. The most obvious disparity, however, occurs 
between the proportions enfranchised in the rural areas 
and the towns, especially in view of the rural or semi-rural 
areas which many of the towns in Assam embrace. The 
following statement shows this disparity, and also the 
progress. The percentage enfranchised runs as high as 15 
in an urban, and as low as 1 .9 in a rural area. 


STATEMENT 7. 


CoiutitnencieB. 

Percentage of urban 
(1921) population 

Percentage of rural 
(1921) popnlation 
enfranwined. 

2.1 

n920 

enfranchiaed. 

fl 

Sylhet Sadr ... 

{. 192fi 

n 

3.3 

ri920 

to 

3.1 

Habiganj ... ...< 

1.192(1 

13 

3.9 

fl920 

3.1 

2.3 

South Sylhet ... ...V 

1^1926 

8 

3 1 

ri928 

r^s 

2.0 

Sunamganj ... 

1^1926 

6.6 

3.1 

ri923 

7 6 

3.1 

Karimganj ... . . . v 

(.1926 

7.7 

3.0 

ri92(> 

5.6 

3.1 

Dibnigarb non-Muhammadan ^ 

U926 

14 

2.6 


5,6 

3.1 

North Lakhimpur ...J 


11 

3.0 

rmo 

9.4 

2.8 

Te7.pur non-Muhainmadnn < 192Q 

0.7 

2.3 


I92C 


9.1 


2.8 



STATEMENT 7 — contd^ 


OoQititiieBOiM. 


PtfoantAgc of nrlMUi Peroentoge of nml 
(1921) popnUtion (1921) population 
anfraniohiaed. onfFanciuBed. 


Tezpur Muhammadan 


"1920 

J926 

fl920 


Mangaldai non-Muhammadan < 1923 


L1926 

ri920 


10.4 2.2 

2.9 8.9 

18.8 8.1 

5.2 3.9 

9.6 8.6 

8.6 8.4 

6.2 2.7 


Ditto. Muhammadan ...<^1928 

1926 


Silohar non-Muhammadan 


{: 


'1923 
J926 

fim 

Hailakandi non-Muhammadan < 

1^1926 


Caohar Munammadan 


Nowgong 


Jorhat non- Muhammadan 


■i: 


1928 
1926 
^1920 
1928 
^1926 

"1923 
,1926 

'1920 

Sibsagar non-Muhammadan ^ 1923 

1926 


■{: 


Golaghat non- Muhammadan 


ri928 


1 


1926 


9.8 

2.7 

5,4 

8.4 

6.9 

2.2 

7.7 

2.5 

8.2 

1.9 

10.1 

2.5 

5.8 

^9 

6.8 

4.5 

8 

3.7 

10.7 

4.1 

15 

4.9 

8.8 

4 5 

12.6 

5.2 

10.3 

4.3 

10.7 

47 

10.7 

4.4 

4.7 

8.4 

7.1 

8,8 
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STATEMENT 1—contd. 


OonstituoncieB. 


Percentage of urban Percentage of rural 
(1921) population (1921) popolation 

Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur 3 

*1923 

enfranohieed. 

... 10.8 

enfianchised. 

8.8 

Muhammadan | 

1926 

... 12.4 

4.9 

1 

ri920 

2.2 

2.2 

Gauhati ... 

1 

LI926 

... 3.2 

2.1 

1 

ri928 

... 8.8 

4.3 

Dhubri ... 

1 



1 

[1926 

... 8.9 

4.2 

1 

ri928 

5.8 

5.8 

Goalpara ... ^ 

j 

1 

Li926 

7.7 

6.6 


The comparatively few voters enfranchised on income- 
tax payment or as eic-soldiers have not been taken into 
account. Inaccuracies may have crept into the figures of 
municipal, chaukidari and land revenue qualifications on 
which this statement is based, but it serves to indicate the 
wide differences between areas, and also that the urban vote 
is generally from two to three times as strong as the rural. 
The original figures based on Sir Archdale Earle’s proposals 
contemplated enfranchisement of 4.7 per cent, of the urban 
and between 1 and 2 per cent, of the rural population. 
When enfranchisement of 5 per cent, of the population was 
decided upon, no examination was made as between urban 
and rural. The Franchise Committee observed however 
that their proposals would enfranchise a substantially 
higher percentage in the towns, in view of the higher level 
of wealth and intelligence there than in the country. The 
statement would require qualification in Assam. The Joint 
Select Committee deprecated the inadequacy of rural re- 
presentation in India. 

15. Statistics of claims and objections are incomplete. 
They indicate however increasing interest in the rolls; the 
claims known to have been made being 152 in 1920, 545 in 
1923 and 1,347 in 1926, about one-third of the last number 
occurring in Sibsagar, and another third in Goalpnra 
Claims were generally lodged by Individuals, and were 
largely only for correction of names and designations. It 
is reported that they were rarely spontaneous, and this is 
borne out by the fact that voters at the polling booths rarely 
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knew their^roU number. Lists were also occasionally re- 
ceived from sar^nches; in some cases these were rejected 
on the ground mat application should be by the voter, but 
they were in others accepted in correction of the chaukidari 
lists. Candidates maintained no organization for check 
upon the rolls, nor did party or communal organizations, 
such as these were. Objections were very few, only 2 
being reported in 1920, 1 in 1923 and 8 in 1926, and enquiry 
into the age of electors scarcely occurred. The first rolls 
were made out by the land records staff, the municipal 
offices, and the sarpancJies, and were believed to be accurate 
for chaukidari tax, but were too hurriedly prepared for land 
revenue and local rates to be entirely reliable, as the basis 
of the land records is not suited to simple extraction of the 
total revenue and rates paid by individuals. The same 
agencies were utilised in the preparation of new rolls. For 
land revenue and local rates their work lay in reporting 
changes and additions due to new settlements. Reference 
has been made to the defects inherent in the system. It is 
noticeable that one of the two districts in which large 
numbers of claims were made was one under resettlement, 
where interest was therefore not confined to the aspect of 
the franchise, while the other was attracting many 
immigrants. No instances have been reported casting 
doubt upon the integrity of the agency as concerning the 
franchise. 


Methods of f.i.ection 

16. Shillong is the only urban constituency. It is 
peculiar in containing non-British territory, and a large 
body of women voters. Sixteen seats were given to each 
valley for the maintenance of equilibrium. For non- 
Muhammadans the units were complete subdivisions, one 
subdivision being again divided . The concentration of 
Muhammadans in Sylhet and Goalpara rendered it 
necessary, however, to lump whole districts or subdivisions 
together elsewhere, and to make an adjustment in Goalpara. 
The district of Sylhet made a group, much more compact 
than elsewhere, of constituencies with limited area and 
population. The following statement exhibits the size, 
Dopulation and literacy of the constituencies (approximately 
in cases where they do not entirely correspond to census 
data). Rural constituencies vary from 287 to 8,280 square 
miles in size and from 76 to 507 thousand in population. 

2 
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STATEMENT 8. 






Number 

S3 

fW- 

Dirtrirtflndaitl 
of literacy. 

District. 

ConstitiMncy. 


of vden 
on the 
electonl 
roll. 

to total 

tlOlla 

docdon. 

Muham- 

madan. 

non- 

Makrtn- 

madan. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

m 


8 

9 


Nan-MuhammanJm 

Silchar 

L66I 

254 

7,104 

179 

53.87 


Per cent 
8.8 


Hailalcandi 

287 

76 

2,066 

2,74 

6331 


83 

Sylhet 

North Sylket 

1,033 

158 

7,095 

4.5 

66.11 


11 


South Sylket 

L064 

244 

7.530 


55.34 


11 


Habiganr-North. . 

494 

130 

5,698 

4.38 

52.7 


11 


Do, —South. . 

595 

132 

6.386 

4.85 

57.8 


II 


Sunamganj 

1.423 

203 

7325 

3.6 

32.60 


11 


Karimganj 

1,069 

241 

9.172 

3.8 

57.38 


11 

Gostpun 

Dhubri 

2,865 

314 

16.425 

512 

35.34 


63 


Goalpara 

1.089 

132 

8.:73 

617 

21.79 


63 

Kamrup 

Gauhati 

2.605 

507 

14372 

2.93 

29.75 


&l 


Barpeta 

1.274 

146 

6,100 

4.16 

45,72 


ai 

Oamng 

Tezpur . . j 

1.826 

277 

6.802 

2.45 

31.24 


4.4 


Mangaldai 

1,353 

162 

5,665 

3.51 

17.67 


4.4 

Nowfong 

Nowgong 

1.200 

327 

13,355 

4.07 

36.96 


6.1 

Sibstgsr 

Jorhat 

1.060 

292 

11.169 

3.82 

40,57 


6.5 


Sibsagar 

1.028 1 

274 

12,785 

4.67 

29.91 


6.5 


Golagkat 

1.800 

223 

6.856 

3,07 

37.92 


6.5 

Lakkimpur .. 

Dibrugarh 

2,355 

452 

13.191 

2.91 

25.80 


53 


North Lakkimpur 

1,166 

119 

4.382 

3.67 

27.81 

. . 

53 


Muhammadan.^ 








Cidksr 

Cachar 

1.948 

171 

7.656 

4.47 

65.32 

53 

.. 

Syiket 

North Sylket— North 

666 

200 

6,819 

3.41 

543 

33 

.. 


Do. —South 

369 

182 

5.388 

2.96 

643 

33 



South Sylket 

1.064 

174 

3.703 

318 

70.96 

33 

« 0 


Habiganj— North. . 

494 

165 

4384 

183 

$33 

33 
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STATEMENT 8.— wn/A 


Diltrict. 

Constituency. 

Area, in 

— 

Popula- 
tion in 
thou- 
sands. 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
of voters 

Per- 
centage 
polled at 
last 

contestec 

election. 

District standard 
of literacy. 

square 

miles. 

of voters 
on the 
electoral 
roll. 

to total 
popula- 
tion. 

Muham 

1 m»d*fti 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Muhammadan 









Sylhet 

Habiganj--South. . 

595 

166 

7,520 

4.52 

43.2 


3.8 

Far cent 


Sunamganj 

1,423 

306 

8.666 

2.81 

46.64 


3.8 



Karimganj 

1.0h9 

239 

8,946 

3.73 

50JI 


3.8 

, . 

Goalpara 

Dhubri minui 

South Salmora. 

2,561 

158 

' 3.506 

3.48 

43.00 1 

j 


2.3 



Goalpara cum South 
Salmora. 

1393 

158 

! 

3,701 

2.33 

39.63 j 


13 


Lower Assam 

Kamrup 







r5.o 



Damng 

8,260 

219 

7.867 

3.59 

51.41 


5.5 

, , 


Nowgong 







.3.6 


Upper Assam 

Sibsagar cum Lakhim- 
pur. 

7,645 

50 

3.293 

6.52 

44.67 

4 

o 

•* 

Khasi and 
jaintia Hills. 

Shillong 


17 

1309 

8.77 

53.87 



- 


The* ratio on population excluding the Mikir Hills is — 



Muhammadans. 

J 

[ non-Mubammadan.s. 

1 

Total ratio 


Popnlation. 

Members 

Ratio. 

! 

j 

Population. 

1 

Members 

i 

1 Ratio. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

6 

7 

8 

Atttm Valley 

S6&.S85 

4 

141,396 

i 

3,126,049 

12 j 

260,570 

230,784 

Sunni Valley 

1,604,(02 

8 

200,501 

1,437,813 


179,727 

19(^14 

Total ... 

2360,605 

12 

m 

4,664,762 

H 

223,728 

210,440 
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17. NeiUier the degree of literacy nor the large size of 
B f>mp constituencies appear to have affected the proportions 
of the poll. The lowest polling was in the less developed 
subdiv&ions, the highest in the Surma Valley. There were 
complaints in Council of the size of the Kamrup and 
Xowgong constituencies. It was also objected that South 
Sabnora police station belongs linguistically and naturally 
io western Goalpara, and should not have been tacked on 
toCioalpara subdivision merely for equalization of numbers, 
thus rendering the Bengali vote likely to be swamped by the 
non-Aryan affinities of the eastern part. For the same 
reason a separate non-Muhammadan constituency was 
suggested for the Meches or Bodos. Separate representa- 
tion was also urged for the immigrants, these even at one 
time asking that their districts in Bengal should be 
represented in the Assam Council! The Ahomii) have 
pressed for separate seats, and Muhammadans have sug- 
gestOd a separate' seat in the Council for Hailakandi (popu- 
kdion 65,1^ and a separate seat on the Legislative Assem- 
,blv for their community in the Assam Valley, as they must 
otherwise be swamped by the Muhammadans of Sylhet. 
It has also been suggested by a resolution, not moved, that 
there should be two seats, instead of one alternating between 
Muhammadans and non-Muhanimadans, on the Council of 
State. Besides the claim for a graduates’ constituency spe- 
cial constituencies have teen suggested for the Indian tea 
planters, or companies registered in India, and for the mer- 
cantile and land-holding classes. 

18. Special constituencies exist only for commerce nnd 
industry (1 member^ and for the tea industry (5 members) 
The planting constituencies are the only plural member 
Mnstituencies. It has been urged that in view of the 
importance of the industry, which pays one-ninth of the 
land revenue, probably over half the excise revenue, and a 
fraction of the income-tax varying from a half to two-thirds, 
that it is under-represented with only one-eighth of the 
elected members. There has never been a enntest for the 
planting seats, wd the commerce seat was cohtested only 
at the last election. The electorates for the planting and 
commerce and industry constituencies in 1926 were 754 for 
^e Assam Valley planting constituency, 410 for the Surma 
ymley planting constituency and 38 for the commerce and 
industry constituency. 

■ election 86 candidates were nominated 

tor ail tli 9 constituencies, 92 in 1928 and 81 in 1926. Four 
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nominations were rejected in 1923 and 6 "in 1926. The 
grounds upon which objections were made were lateness in 
filing, wrong name or description, misstatement of age, 
appointment of more than one election agent, failure to 
submit the declaration and occupation of an honorary 
magistracy. All the objections, includinp ♦hose allowed, 
were of a technical nature! 

20. The only cases of failure of nomination were two 
in the planting constituencies. In 1920 on account of the 
non-co-operation movement there were 12 seats uncontested 
excluding the special seats. In 1923 the deputy leader of 
the Swaraj Party, one Swarajist pleader and one indepen- 
dent pleader were returned unopposed, while the candidate 
against another independent pleader withdrew. In 1926 
two Swarajist pleaders wei'e returned unopposed and the op- 
position to two Swarajists was withdrawn. Two prominent 
landholdei-s were returned unopposed and the opposition to 
an independent pleader was withdrawn. In one instance 
a withdrawal is known to have taken place by mutual 
arrangement. Nine deposits were forfeited in 1923 and 
three in 1926. The forfeitures in 1923 appeared to have 
affetded the election in 1926, when six withdrawals took 
place. In 1920 a number of men of straw were put up, and 
at least four withdrew, but in 1923 there was only one 
withdrawal. (The provision for deposit took effect in 1923.) 


21. Candidates were nominated by their friends, 
organised candidature only being arranged by the Congress 
party. In two instances candidates stood for subdivisions 
other than those of their residence, since the bulk of their 
land lay in that selected, w’hile one candidate stood for 
another subdivision of his district as well as his own. 


Some members elected for subdivisions were, however, 
generally resident al. the district head-quarters. One such 
member, for instance, has scarcely vivsited his constituency 
since his election. The appeal of candidates was, save so 


far as the anti- Government progi’amme of the Congress 
party influenced the electorate, entirely personal,* as it is 
../•j * < ri. . tm boards, there having been 

hitherto no administrative ques- 
tions in which the electorate could 


take an intelligent interest, save matters connected with a 
possible increase of taxation, c.g., graaing fees, settlement 
of waste lands with immigrants, and, occasionally, the 
restriction of opium issues and excise policy. As regards 
taxation, sympathy with the tax-payera was not confined to 
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Any party. It has been found impossible to make the 
consumers of opium and exciseable articles understand that 
restrictions are not the work of the local officers but due* to 
the vote of the Council. The personal character of the 
appeal was illustrated at the Council elections by a case in 
which a candidate for whom the people of several adjacent 
villages had voted very strongly was unseated, and at the 
bye-election lost many votes in those same villages, where 
he had a land dispute with a relation of a person of local 
influence ; also in a local board election where a gentleman 
received every vote cast at a polling station where he had 
land, but not a single one elsewhere. The candidates suc- 
cessful were mainly either landholders or pleaders, in both 
cases the traditional mouthpieces of popular grievance. 
Two or three have claimed to lead backward communities 
or the socially depressed, but their efforts have practically 
been confined to times of election. With rare exceptions 
they were not the recognized local leaders in communal and 
religious affairs. The mauzadars, to whom is entrusted the 
collection of Government revenue, were strong in the first 
Council, but since have lost much way. While the member 
is regarded as the mouthpiece for grievances, there is no 
doubt that the popular view largely regards successful 
candidature for the Council or the local bodies as a matter 
of social advancement. It is observed, however, that the 
man in office frequently loses this popularity. 

22. Polling was arranged by mauzas, i.e., a collection 
of villages for revenue purposes, in the Assam Valley, and 
by village police circles in the chauhidari areas, and took 
place from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. after which time only those 
voters within ^he booth were allowed to record. It was not 
simultaneous, and polling over the province occupied about 
a fortnight. This was due to the size of the constituencies 
and the paucity of officers. Magistrates and revenue officers 
(Sub-Deputy Collectors) were used for presiding at the 
polling stations, with members of local todies and other 
(^cials to assist .them. Polling areas varied widely, from 
2 to 200 square miles or over. It was found that the 
maximum number of votes that could be polled in one day 
was generally not more than 500 and sometimes less, while 
difficulty was met in finding an adequate number of officials 
eyen for the number of polling stations fixed, which could 
frequently have been increased with advantage. The 
despatch of available officers and clerical assistance from 
fdaice to place caused considerable dislocation of ordinary 
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business. One presiding officer nullified his day’s work by 
entering the voters’ numbers on the voting papers. 

* 23. Largely on account of the temporary nature of the 
available buildings, and the general illiteracy of the 
electorate, it was found that the ballot was by no means 
secret. No statistics are available as to the number of 
illiterate voters, but estimates are invariably high, 
averaging 75 to 80 per cent. The presiding officer had to 
guide the hand of the illiterate elector. He was prohibited 
from making the mark himself, but in the course of 
explaining to the elector where he should make his mark, 
it frequently became audibly known for whom the elector 
would vote. The ballot had been abandoned for. an open 
vote in municipal elections in 1925, the Minister considering 
that a prepared ballot would give too much trouble, and 
that open voting, though objectionable, was preferable to 
the old system by which ballot papers had been distributed 
beforehand, and were often manipulated. Municipal 
boards were, however, permitted, in 1925, to introduce the 
closed ballot if they chose.. Only four boards have adopted 
the ballot. It was considered impracticable to abandon 
open voting for local boards when the rules were revised 
in 1927. Resolutions concerning the introduction of the 
ballot in municipalities have been tabled but not moved. It 
is considered on some hands that with a largely illiterate 
electorate the convenience of the open vote would discount 
its obj[ectionable features. The Government of Assam 
would however continue to aim at the secret ballot. In the 
elections for the Legislative Council, illiteracy was the most 
coQunon cause of invalid votes, which were 1 ,542 in 1923 
and 1,803 in 1926. 

24. The votes polled in 21 contested constituencies in 
1020 were 33,352 or 16*41 per cent, of the electorate. In 
1928, 88,320 or 37*47 per cent, were recorded in 28 consti- 
tuencies, and in 1926, 87,807 or 35 per cent, in 26 consU- 
tuencies. While the social levelling has been markqd, 
coolies freely exercising the franchise and even leather 
workers finding place on the rolls for the Legislative 
Assembly, as yet a growing use of the vote for the purpose of 
ihutual benefit cannot be traced, save for the local bodies. 
Hiere the communal feeling is displayed not only by efforts. 
r96Mitly made by the immigrants and the lower classes, 
shhh'lBS fishermen, to return their own representatives, but 
alUb^bt facts elicited, that for instance, Manipuris are willing 
lo)Vdtei*only for Manipuris, while Patois and Namasudras, 
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instead of combining to overcome the superior classes, AM 
solely interested to return men of their particular commu- 
nity. A tendency to debate locally as to who shall receive 
the Council vote has been recently noticed in Sylhet, but 
the use of the franchise is generally determnied by the 

f iersonal influence of landholders, maiizadars, religious 
eaders and lawyers. 

25. Remarkable facts illustrating the manner in which 
voters were herded came to light on an election petition in 
1923. At a municipal board election Muhammadan tenants 
were compelled by threats of the Hindu proprietor of a 
bazaar to vote for a Hindu candidate, but it has been 
observed by a competent witness that where there are no 
separate electorates the communal principle usually wins. 
Even in the towns the electors have little opportunity to 
become aware of questions of policy, and know only what 
political leaders may tell them. In one important town 
only one newspaper to every six houses is received or sold. 
It has, however, been observed that the immigrants come 
to the polling stations of their. own accord, and are not 
intimidated like others by the presence of persons wielding 
local influence or authority. The use of the franchise was 
stimulated by the entry of the Swarajist Party in 1923, but 
the figures already given lead to no conclusion as to the 
value placed upon the vote, save that it is clearly higher in 
the Surma Valley. Such figures as arc available do not 
indicate that polling was particularly high in the urban 
areas. 

26. The influence of landlords was, save among the 
immigrants, marked in bringing voters to the poll. Recently 
increasing motor traffic led to the use of this mode of transit 
being provided by candidates even for the local bodies. 
Canvassing was done largely by candidates themselves, 
some of whom have complained of the toil involved, and 
their friends. The extent to which paid canvassers were 
employed varied greatly, and also the cost to the candidates. 
As much as Rs. 9,000 has been expended by a candidate for 
the Assembly, and as much as Rs. 7.500 by one for the 
Council. In some instances, however, the reported expendi- 
ture was only a few riipees. Two candidates failed to 
submit a return of their expenses in 1926, and there was 
much difficulty in obtaining it from a number of others. 
One of the two candidates was absolved from the penalty on 
his frank explanation that the canvassers, who were, accord- 
ing to hitn, generally of an unreliable quality, would not 
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submit details of their expenditure, and, while he was him- 
self conscious of no irregularity, he could not take the res- 
ponsibility of certifying that none of the money had fallen 
into the hands of the voters. Meetings at which addresses 
were given were recently more common at election times, 
and handbills more in use. It is widely alleged that bribery 
occurs, though no charges were specifically held proved oh 
election petitions. Incidents that led to the belief were 
such as a promise to contribute towards a temple, and it 
seems probable that the redistribution of the chaukidaTi tax 
was not wholly voluntary and unreirabursed. Treating 
was observed in places in the form of light refreshments at 
the tea stalls and sweetmeats sellers’ stalls, and was held 
proved on an election petition, though not to have been 
such as materially to affect the election. Candidates at the 
last election to the Council generally preferred to be their 
own election agents, only 18 other persons, friends or rela- 
tions, being employed. The election not being simul- 
taneous, the only organized party, the Swarajist, obtained 
benefit from the movement of trained helpers from place to 
place. Only one case of personation was reported, in which 
the vote had not been challenged, but the fraud was 
detected by the sar'panch of the circle. There appear to 
have been no instances of votes being challenged. The 
votes tendered were very few, 27 in 1923 and 28 in 1926, 
and no enquiries were .held in any instance. The cost of 
the elections in 1926 was Rs. 41,745 to Government, and 
Rs. 74,910, as reported, to the candidates. 

27. No statistics exist as to the number of women who 
voted, except for the Khasis in Shillong and in four other 
constituencies. At Shillong a separate polling station was 
arranged, and 336 voted, forming 40 per cent, of the total 
poll and 67 per cent, of the female electorate. Elsewhere no 
special arrangements wore made, save in one district where 
separate doors were provided at the municipal polling 
stations. The percentages voting in other constituencies 
were 8.92, 6.25, 5.71 and 11.76. It is reported that telse- 
where none or very few voted, and in one subdivision it was 
noted that only prostitutes exercised their right. 

28. Save in two cases in Sylhet, where interest ran 
higher and contests were keener than elsewhere, no 
instances of disorder occured either during the preparations 
for polling or the actual poll. There were four election peti- 
tions, in one of which the Minister’s seat was concerned, and 
much interest therefore aroused. This petition, which 
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iraised many allegations of undue influence, cofnipt practice 
and ^orce majetvre, was rejected, it being held that the 
corrupt practices proved were not such as to affect the elec- 
tion, and that the witnesses on both sides were unreliable. 
One petition was allowed oft the ground of the inaccuracy 
of the polling copies of the rolls and one for improper 
rejection of a nomination paper. 

29. Only one of the special seats, for which postal 
voting was prescribed, was contested. This was the com- 
merce and industry scat in 1926. 

30. Statement 9 shows the working of elections to the 
Legislative Assembly seats, so far as figiii’cs are available. 
The Assam Valley non -Muhammad an seat was not con- 
tested on any occasion, a prominent Swarajist leader being 
returned unopposed on the last two. The European seat 
was only once contested. The other seats were contested, 
except the Surma Valley non-Muhammadan seat in 1923, to 
which a prominent politician was returned unopposed. 

31. There were ten bye-elections, five due to death, 
one to failure to make fhe oath, two to members obtaining 
office which entailed resignation, and two to elections being 
declared void. Eight were contested, with the following 
results : — 


STATEMENT 10. 



Electorate 

V f)trji ! 

Ilejetlod f 
votes, j 

Expenditure 
of candidates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

1923 Sylhet iSatir. non -Muhammadan 

4,777 

1,045 

i 

i 11 

1 \ 

Rs. 

200, 42 and 

1923 Kumrup, etc., Muhammadan 

6,051 

305 

' Nil ; 

1 i 

67. 

16 ami 20, 

1922 Mangiildni non -Muhammadan 

2.677 

912 

1 ^ 1 

1 163 and 39. 

1923 Habiganjr— (South) Muhammadau 

6,997 

807 

; ! 

' 71, 37 and 

1922 Kanii’Up, etc., Muhammadan 

4,826 

107 

60 

188. 

321. 125 and 

1922 North Sylhot Muhtimmadan 

4,101 

1,692 

1 

Nil. 

2.S9 

36, 117 and 

1922 Goalpai’a nun-Muliammadan 

8.421 

86 

1 

150. 

20 and 5. 

VjSn Dibrugarh non- Muhammadan 

13,191 

3,701 

1 ss"' 

381 and 979. 



32. There are no plural constituencies for either the 
central or the provincial legislature, except the planting 
constituencies, and the (]|uestion of representation by propor- 
tionate vote or reservation of seats has therefore never 
arisen in practical form. Indeed the number of members 
in both cases would have to be largely increased in order to 
admit of proportionate representation within constituencies 
of a reasonably wieldy size, while the great variety of 
clamorous interests in the province would make reservation 
a dubious expedient even if such constituencies could be 
arranged. 

33. A most important fact for the future of the 
province, particularly in regard to the representation of the 
people, is immigration from other provinces for the purpose 
of settlement on the land. In the four eastern districts of 
the Assam Valley, and in both districts of the Surma Valley, 
ex-iea garden coolies settle on the land on a large scale 
annually, and considerable numbers of Nepalese are also 
absorbed throughout the province ; figures of these classes 
are mentioned elsewhere. The largest stream of immi- 
grants however comes from Eastern Bengal, chiefly from 
the districts of Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Mymensingh, Pabna 
and Bogra. About 9^ per cent, of them are Muhammadans. 
At the census of 1891 the movement was noliced as being 
on a comparatively small scale, and it was stated that a 
“ certain number of persons from the neighbouring Bengal 
districts of Mymensingh, Dacca and Rangpur have crossed 

Ihe boundary and settled in Sylhet and Goalpara They 

have only moved a few miles from their original homes.” 
A falling off in the movement was noticed in 1901, but in 
1911 an extraordinary incourse into Goalpara was reported. 
At first confined to the riverain lands of that district, it has 
since grown in volume and spread into the interior, 
especially the sparsely inhabited subdivisions of Barpeta 
and Mangaldai, and the district of Nowgong, while it is 
likely that the few immigrants who have penetrated into 
the distant subdivision of North Lakhimpur will be 
followed by many others. The immigrants are industrious 
and skilful cultivators, and where they come in contact 
with the older residents of Assam, they have tended to oust 
the latter from their land, though in some instances the older 
inhabitants have bee)i hardy enough to imitate their more 
vigorous methods. Displacement, where it has occured by 
transfer of holdings, appears to have been due partly to 
belief in the aggressive character of the invaders, and pwtly 
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to economic inability to compete their aguciUtur^ 

methods For a time it was sought to conhne the immi- 
grants to areas where they would not disturb the interests 
of the established population, by drawing lines of dem^a- 
tioii in the villages concerned, but this policy has been 
found to be unsuccessful, since it made the land near the 
boundary lines all the more valuable, and encouraged 
voluntary transfers. Other means of controlling settlement 
are therefore under consideration. 

34. In the decade 1911-1021 the immigrants were 
found to have increased probably from about 54,000 to 
about 300,000 souls. In 1921 they held 89,507 acres in the 
Assam Valley direct from Government, exclusive of the- 
arcas sub-let by zemindars and others. Since then the 
actual number of immigrants who may be supp()sed to have 
established themselves in each district or subdivision must 
be a matter of conjecture, upon which the only check lies 
in the statistics of settlement of land with them 
direct by Government. Whole trains are however at times 
reserved for the conveyance of the pioneers and their 
families to their new homes, and it is certain that the move- 
ment has been very large,. It has seriously upset the 
balance of representation in the Legislative Council, wliicli 
was constructed on the basis of the 1911 census figures 
Thus while two members were allotted to the Muham- 
madans of Goalpara on a presumed population (vf 212 
thousand, one to those of Kamrup, Darrang and Nowgong 
on a presumed population of 101 thousand, and om* b) 
those of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur with a presumed 
population of 62 thousand ; there are now probably about 
386 thousand in Goalpara. 208 thousand in Kamrup. 60 
thousand in Darrang, 146 thousand in Nowgong. 30 
thousand in Sibsagar and 19 thousand in Lakhimpur. The 
future distribution of seats must take account of this 
increase. As has been stated, there are no accurak* 
data for an estimate of the present population of the Assam 
Valley, but from a scrutiny of the statistics of land settle- 
ment and re])orts of the district ofllcors the following proba- 
bilities have been worked out. 
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Methods whereby particular interests, communal, local, 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC, MAY OBTAIN ADEQUATE REPRESENTA- 
TION ON LOCAL SELF-GOVERNING, PROVINCIAL AND CENTRAL 
REPRESENTATIVE BODIES. 

35. The representation of particular interests in local 
bodies has been discussed in a separate memorandum. In 
the Legislative Council separate electorates exist for 
Muhammadans, the tea planters and commerce and 
industry. 

36. The only interests in the Council expressly 
represented by nomination are (1) labour, (2) the backward 
tracts. In both cases it has been merely nominal, the memr 
bers in the last two Councils being' an employer of labour 
interested in cooly welfare, and a missionary. An employer 
also represented labour in the first Council, but the back- 
ward tracts were represented by a hillman. The latter 
could not understand the proceedings, and attended very 
irregularly. These members have spoken little, even on the 
rare occasions when their constituents’ interests were 
affected, but members for the backward tracts used the 
vote with freedom, the iirst even voting against Government 
upon the Court Fees Bill and the Landlord and Tenant 
Procedure Bill, in neither of which the backward tracts 
have any interest, while the latter member voted freely 
against Government on educational and temperance 
matters. 

. 37. It was originally proposed by the Franchise Com- 
mittee that the landowners should have two seats but these 
were actually not given. None of the great zemindars of 
ijoalpara has been elected, but the small landowners are 
represented by election to the strength of about a third of the 
Council, and a prominent zemindar of Sylhet secured elec- 
tion in 1926. A representative of the Goalpara zemindars 
was nominated to the first Council. He attended irregularly 
and spoke little. A special representative of the same 
zemindars has been nominated under section 72A pro 
viso (6) for the purposes of Goalpara Tenancv Bill which is 
’low before the Council. 

The following castes or tribes sought nomination to the 
council : — 

The Khasis, particularly of Jowai subdivision, a back- 
ward tract. 

The Kacharis (about 250,000). 
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The Marwaris (about 16,000. They are npt British 
subjects, but were enfranchised in 1923. The request 
was nqt accorded, as they take little part in public 
activity.) 

The Ahoms (over 200,000). 

The Bodos of Goalpara (some 80,000). 

The Mahishyas (about 100,000). 

The Maharas (some 2,000). 

The Nepalis (some 104,000). 

The Koch (some 225,000). 

Of the above, only the Ahoms have received nomination. 

38. The question of nomination in addition to pure 
election was raised both on the Municipal and on the Loc^ 
Self-Government Amendment Bill, and on each occasion it 
was supported by a clear vote, on the grounds that — 

(1 ) The best men would not always stand for election , 

(2) Nomination enabled backward areas and minori- 

ties to be represented; 

(3) Nominated members were sometimes more free 

than elected members from self-seeking 
interests. 

On the latter occasion a full dress debate was had on ^e 
subject, the Swarajists emphasising that if the nominative 
principle was kept in the local bodies it would be difficult 
to abolish it in the Council. One member is reported as 
saying “ I have personal experience that at present the 
nominated members serve as a brake upon the self-regarding 
activities of the elected members ’ (laughter). There was 
however a majority of one among the elected members 
against nomination. 

The principle of nomination to the local boards was 
again discussed in 1928 on a motion of reduction, which was 
defeated by the official vote. The mover said, “The principle 
of nomination is baneful to the healthy growth of self- 

governing institutions They (the Government) have 

encroached upon the sphere of local self-government by 
means of putting nominated members to represent the 
interests of the wvernment rather than the interests of 

those whom they are intended to represent The rule says 

that by nomination representation should be given to those 
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castes, communities, localities and interests which other- 
wise would go unrepresented As a matter of fact, how- 

ever, we find that this rule is seldom complied with.” 

The relationship between representatives and 

CONSTITUENCIES. 

39. The relations of the Council with their electorates 
have been determined largely by the prevailing ignorance 
of the latter and their pre-occupation with local affairs. 
The press scarcely penetrates beyond the educated commu- 
nity in the towns or in the .schools of the muffassil. Except 
for the use by the Swaraj Party of the Congress organisation, 
the offices of which are generally in private houses and vary 
in activity according to the interests of the moment, there 
is no party organisation. Party agencies other than the 
relatives and friends of the candidates do not exist save at 
the time of elections, and there is, therefore, no permanent 
contact between the politicians and the rural voters. It has 
been stated in the Council that “ The overwhelming 
majority of the voters of the present electorates of the 
general constituency are generally illiterate and do not 
understand the living political issues of the present day, 
and so far as our experience of the last two elections goes, 
their votes are cast geruirally on personal considerations or 
on the consideration of the support of or antagonism to the 
present Government, but not on any 'distinct political 
issues.” This evoked as the only retort a statement that 
“Though our constituencies are said to be ignorant, 
so to speak, they are intelligent enough and they haA^e got 
that instinct to discriminate between personalities and 
political issues. Rir, as a very bad record would have been 
kept on the subject, T thought it my duty to place these 
observations on record.” Such facts as are available to 
illustrate this conflict of view as to whether the relations of 
the candidate with his electors are personal or political, are 
chiefly the occasions when the Council have been advised to 
obtain a mandate on an important i.^sue : — 

(1) When the Local Rates Bill was postponed in 1923 
for the new Council, the Governor in his prorogation speech 
pointed out the importance of the decision which would 
have lobe made, involving the question whether the boards 
should have an ensured revenue, or stagnation should 
continue. Opposition was, indeed, so great that the bill had 
to be dropped, but though the new Council were by no 
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means reconciled to stasnation, they were not armed with 
any solution of the problem. The question of improving 
the boards’ income had, therefore, to be referred to the 
boards themselves. 

(2) Under the electoral rules enfranchisement of 
women wtw to depend upon a resolution to be passed by the 
Council*. On the first occasion when such a resolution was 
debated, it was observed by Government that no demand 
upon the part of women for enfranchisement had been 
noticed, and members were exhorted to discover whether 
such a demand ^sted. It did not appear ‘from the 
speeches in the new Council that there had been compliance 
with this suggestion. The mover said indeed “Sir, in 
our part of Ste country there is some demand for such 
right,*’ but he gave no instance. Another said, “I for one 
may say that just after I received notice of the motion I did 
consult some prominent members of my constituency, and 
they gave me the clear mandate not only for supporting but 

for strongly supporting the motion Then 

the Hon’ble Judicial Member asks if the women folk of our 
province did ever express their intention in this direction. 

We are very much familiar with such arguments 

If we want anything publicly we are said to agitate, we are 
called agitators, and if we do not open our lips we are said 
to be content.” Others, who had been members of the 
former Council, denied that there was any mandate, 
especially from the women, but the motion was carried for 
the reason shortly expressed by the deputy leader of the 
Swaraj party, who said, “Sir, T shall not mince matters and 
shall at once admit that the voters in our constituencies are, 
probably, many of them, unable to understand what the 
vote is ; but I won’t admit that the intelligence of the females 
is in any degree less than that of the males; ordinarily it 
would be higher.” Another said, “ If we know that it is 
good for our ladies to take part in politics, what is the harm 
in taking steps to rouse their ambition to take part in 
politics ?” 

(3) In 1925 the Minister for Education pointed out that 
the Compulsory Primary Education Bill contained the 
important principle of compulsion, which might seriously 
affect the cultivators. “Ex^rience” he said, “shows that 
our local bodies have not been very enthusiastic or prompt 
in introducing compulsory primary education.” The bill, 
therefore, provided power for Government to enforce action 
on the local bodies; and be requested members when thev 

8 
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came to Council in the next March to have obtained the 
considered opinion of their constituencies. When the bill 
came up, the deputy leader of the Swaraj party stated that 
his district was sleeping ^ “Not a word has been heard in 
the newspaper press, or on the public platform, not even, 
so far as I am concerned, in private conversation, not a word 
has been heard about this bill.” 

In such circumstances it could not be expected that a 
generally organised conception as to a representative’s 
duties would exist. Such clear statements as were made 
may be qlioted. Speaking on temperance legislation a 
prominent Responsivist said “ We come here as the 

representatives chosen by a vast electorate They 

have no control over our judgment. As soon as the electo- 
rates send us here, they leave us perfectly free, and it is 
our will which they are bound to obey so long as we are 
here in our present capacity.” This view may have deter- 
mined the attitude of members towards much of the private 
legislation passed, which was admittedly to be imposed 
against the will of the persons directly concerned. It was 
emphasised on various occasions that the bureaucracy had 
frequently imposed uinveicome measures on the country, 
and the Council had a right to take a leaf out of their book. 
The argument that a minority have no right to impose upon 
a majority was countered by the retort “That is an argu- 
ment which will not do for people who aim at reaching 
democracy some time or other.” While the Swarajist 
party objected to the bill for compulsion in education on 
the ground that it was practicable only if the people were 
to co-operate fully, a supporter of the bill said “As regards 
approaching the people, the agricultural masses, about this 
bill, these suggestions appear to me like taking the opinion 
of those addicted to drunkenness on the bill regarding tem- 
perance.” In regard to the temperance bill, the member in 
charge quoted the example of Government who, he said 
“When it is necessary, for the good of all, force the. in- 
capable or ill-informed majority by a wise and well-in 
foimed minority to adopt certain priiutiples which are in- 
dispensably necessary for the welfare of that majority and 

for all Another argument, that it will affect the 

personal liberty of subioct is based on a wrong 

conception of personal liberty No man has a 

right to harm himself.” Statements indicating that 
members were bound by the will of the people, expfeas or 
latent, were, however, much more common. 
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While, of course, the members represented the opinion 
of the educated classes, they may also be said to represent 
the views of others, such as the rural masses, in particular 
matters. There is no reason, for instance, to doubt a 
member who stated that many persons bad promised him 
their support onljr on condition that he endeavoured to get 
rid of the oppressive forest laws. The degree, however, to 
which this reflection of the feeling and opinion of the masses 
operates, is closely circumscribed. In all the frequent and 
lengthy debates that took place upon the grazing fees, there 
is no reference to the ihterests of either of the two classes 
most directly concerned, the professional graziers and the 
non-grazing cultivators, though these run counter to each 
other, and no reference to any action taken by either of these 
classes in regard to the fees. The member was mainly a 
spokesman and a' lever to influence Government on the 
occasions when he acted for his constituency at all, as when 
in 1927 there were flood damages in Sibsagar. 

There was some difference consequently in the construc- 
tions put upon the legislature’s duties. The Swarajist 
mover of a resolution which affected only the permanently- 
settled tracts said “It is fit that only (he Sylhet and Goalpara 
members should vote on this motion.” He received the 
retort “I submit that we are here to work together, to put 
our heads together, and find a solution not for particular 
places but for the whole of Assam in all matters.” 

40. The representative character of the local bodies has 
of course been much closer, especially in the case of rural 
members. The enforcement of this representative character 
has, however, apart from the action at elections, been rare. 
On three occasions local bodies have sought the removal of 
their chairmen or vice-chairmen. In one at least there is 
reason to doubt if the ground of action was the genuine 
enforcement of responsibility. On several occasions did 
boards seek to control the action of their chairmen or vice- 
chairmen. On all the occasions of the removal of members 
action has been taken by Government on the reports of the 
local officials; and the electorate has been silent in the 
matter. Government have no record to show that members 
of the local bodies have on any occasion- resigned owing to' 
differences with their electors; though a chairman of a 
mqnicipal board once resigned the ch^rmanship as he had 
been alone in opposing the nresentatibn of an ad^dress to 
the Governor, and concluded he had lost the confldenoe ot 
the board. 
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The growth of parties. 

41 . It is hard to trace the existence of any party in the 
constituencies beyond the divisions between coinmunities 
and valleys which lead to claims and counter-claims, e.g., 
that there should be a medical school for the Surma Valley 
and a leper hospital for the Assam Valley. In no consti- 
tuency was there a party organisation save that of the 
Swarajists in the towns, and even Swarajist Party some- 
times depended for funds on assistance from outside the 
province, being unable to finance the Congress on the^o^y 
occasion of its meeting in Assam. Save in so far as political 
considerations dictated support for, or opposition to, 
Government, or in so far as division ran on communal or 
territorial lines, policy at headquarters depended upon no 
organised opinion in the electorate. The Temperance Act, 
which transferred a function from the local bodies to a 
special electorate of all males not below the age of 20, and 
the campaign against opium, represented the feelings of the 
educated middle classes which monopolised the Council. 
The general policy of resistance to taxation, the provision 
of a rural water-supply, and the extension of kola azar 
treatment, were measures desired and appreciated by all 
classes, but the actual initiative and the development of a 
programme lay with the Minister. On the other hand, 
certain items of policy which predominated in the Council 
and the ministry, such as the development of avenues of 
employment, technical and industrial schools (including the 
use of the weaving institute as a means for training youth 
to a career), the provincialisation of posts, and the grant of 
practically free professional education at the expense of the 
general tax-payer, were such as the rural voters in general 
could have littie interest in or must even deprecate. 

42. Candidates in general found it necessary to tour 
their constituencies widely in order to obtain support, and 

the expense involved was found 

Appendix to Chapter VH, burdeusome. Two constituencies. 

„ „ the area of which was 8,260 and 
7,645 square miles respectively, were proved to be altogether 
WO large to admit of any real attempt to instruct the elector, 
Tme necessity of a personal appeal, however, owing to the 
absence of party organisation in the villages, imposed such 
^ upon the candidates. Manifestos were rarely 

used but are becoming more common. The manifesto of a 
successful Minister based his claim on personal grounds and 
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<m his efforts in the spread of education and medical aid, 
the only reference to a future programme being his adher- 
ence to a p<dicy of territorial redistributiou . 

Thx obowth of infobmed public opinion. 

48. The Secondary Education Committee noted the 
weakness of general knowledge among even the educated 
youth of the country, and advocated the provision of 
oonunon rooms well furnished with periodicals and the 
extension of liberal knowledge by the institution of talk 
periods in school. For the masses, there is still little 
beyond the talk of the bazaars. The province has still no 
daily newspaper. Press activity is confined to weeklies or 
fortnightlies depending for current news and the formation 
of opinion upon the Calcutta dailies, some of which have a 
fair clientele in the towns ; information therefore generally 
reaches the population, if at all, at third hand. There are 
two English weeklies still, and much the same number of 
bilingual or vernacular periodicals as in 1920. They are 
badly financed and equipped, and circulate mainly in the 
towns or among rural landholders, schoolmasters, and the 
clerical classes. Such information as these organs obtain 
frequently comes from a tainted source and the misstate- 
ments of tact to which publicity is. so given often meet with 
no denial. Since the times of non-co-operation no attempt 
has been made on behalf of Government to combat 
misrepresentation, save by the very occasional issue of 
communiques. Organized propaganda on the part of 
Government would indeed, in view of the amenability of 
Government servants to the Conduct Rules, be extremely 
difficult to arrange. Reference has been made in an 
appendix to ihe memorandum under Chapter VII — The 
Public Services — to a number of instances of flagrant attack 
upon officials. A few excerpts from newspapers which illus- 
trate the nature of attacks often made upon Government, 
or members of Government, are placed in Appendix B 
hereunder. On the reported circulation of all the local 
newspapers taken together, there is not one copv issued for 
every two villages in the province. The number of month- 
lies and other periodicals purveying, not news, but literary 
and social matter to the educated classes, has however con- 
siderably increased. One of the news-dieets only is 
definitely a party organ, and adopts tiie Congress'' views. 
The proceedings of the Council are not reportM.in any full- 
ness by these organs; the English papers, however, fre- 
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auently publish excerpts or precis of matters possessing 
immediate or local interest, or the expressions of political 
leaders’ views. 

44. That the possibility of using the machinery of the 
reformed Government for the furtherance of popular wishes 
is sometimes understood, may be illustrated by the telegram 
of a school pundit to his local member during a sitting of 
the Council, requesting him to raise a discussion on recent 
floods, with the object of obtaining remission of land 
revenue. Pressure was moreover at the same time put 
upon the district officer. The rarity of such incidents shows 
the difficulty of generalizing as to the growth of 'informed 
opinion. On the occasion mentioned there were a number 
of public meetings. The member has since tabled a resolu- 
tion requesting that the loans issued should be converted 
into gratuitous relief. Such meetings are frequently 
reported in the newspapers as occurring in the enlightened 
towns, especially Sylhet, but are elsewhere engineered only 
on very special occasions, or at elections. 

Nomination of officials non-officials as aoditional 

MEMBERS of ELECTED BODIES 

45. Had the official vote not been u.sed 21 redact ion.s of 
budget grants would have been made. These would have 
included heavy cuts in 9 cases from the Police and 2 eases 
from the Forest budget, while the salary of the Minister.s 
would have been reduced on two occasions. Four votes, 
one concerning an important provision for Forest conser- 
vancy and works, would have ended in a tie. Fortv-two 
motions would have ended otherwise than they did. There 
would have been the following important results : - - 

(1) A recommendation would have been made for 

the institution of agricultural schools ; 

(2) A recommendation would have been made for 

the prevention of slaughter and export of 
cattle; 

(3) A recommendation would have been made for 

gi^ng effect to a previous resolution for the 
whqle^e encouragement of handspinninc as 
an industry ; ® 

W A recommendation would have been made on 
in sch^?^"^ for the introduction of spinning 



(5) A recommendation would 'have been made for 

the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
alleged excesses of Government during the non- 
co-operation campaign ; 

(6) A recommendation would have* been made for a 

reduction of three lakhs in the amount of 
opium indented ; 

(7) A recommendation would have been made for 

the abolition of the grazing fees ; 

(8) A recommendation would have been made for 

the conversion of all middle vernacular schools. 
— some 150, — into middle English schools ; 

(9) A recommendation would have been made for 

the repair, against strong technical advice, of 
an embankment ; 

(16) A recommendation would have J[>een made for 
the closure of country liquor shops on festal 
days; 

(11) A recommendation would have been made for 
the appointment of a committee to advise on 
land settlement and reservation of land for 
grazing, with the particular purpose of step- 
ping immigration from Bengal; 

(IS) A resolution recommending that ten lakhs be 
spent on improvement of communications — the 
beginning of the present policy of improve- 
ment to meet increasing motor traffic — would 
have been defeated; 


(IS) A resolution recommending that in normid years 
five lakhs be set aside for metalling roads and 
administered by a road board, would have been 
converted into one for the improvement of 
communications generally, with w eye to 
village roads; 

(14) Motions of no-confidence in the Ministem 
during. 1927 and in one Minister during t9S6 
would have been-patwed; 

(15) Leave to introduce ^e court fees and also conse- 
quently the stamp bill would have been refused 
m»m the start; 


(15) A nuudmom would have been imposed on the 
^omr or municipal boards to impose a holding 
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nr\ The local boards would have had to be consulted 
^ before each election as to the qualifications to 
be required for voters and candidates ; 

(18) The standing orders would have been amended 

so that — 

(a) The Governor would have to veto the election 
of a President twice fn order to disqualify 
him; 

(b) The Governor’s power to disapprove rules 
made by the President as to admission to the 
chamber would have been removed. 

(19) The bill to remove doubts as to the power of local 

boards to levy scheduled taxes with the ap- 
proval of Government would not have been 
taken into consideration, or passed; 

(20) The appointment of grazing superintendents 

would not have been sanctioned in 1928; 

(21) Government would have been recommended to 

recover from a retired Commissioner, now in 
England, the costs of a defamation case which 
he had been directed to bring in defence of his 
oflBcial reputation ; 

(22) Government would have been censured for uti- 

lizing the power of nominating members to 
local bodies otherwise than is intended by the 
rules. 

(23) The whole grant for civil worlds, reserved, 

excluding establishment, tools’ and plant, 
would have been refused in 1928. 

(24) A recommendation would have been made for 

the declaration of the whole Muhammadan 
month of Ramadhan as public holiday. 

The official* vote was given liberty at divisions on three 
occasions : — 


(1) On the first resolution for the transfer of Sylhet 

and subsequently of Cachar to B6ngal--nne 
Minister refrained from voting on the amend* 
ment, and the Ministers voted on opposite sides 
on the substantive motion ; 

(2) On the resolution for the*transfer of Cachar to 

Bengal— both Ministers voted for the transfer; 
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(S) On the question of nomination of members in 
local boards. 

When the provision for communal representation on 
municipalities was proposed to be deleted from the muni- 
cipal bill, the only Minister expressed his personal objection 
to communalism and abstained from voting; but on this 
occasion liberty was not expressly given. This was the only 
occasion on which a Minister abstained from voting after 
speaking upon the subject. 

46. Freedom was also used owing to the decision being 
left to the Council, on the following occasions:— 

(1) Resolution lor the compulsory burial of infected 

carcasses of animals; 

(2) Resolution regarding the payment by the Central 

Government of any extra cost accruing in the 
Assam Rifles; 

(3) A division on the juvenile smoking bill; 

Government members did not vote on questions concerning 
the number of Executive Councillors, the postponement of 
recruitment in the All-India Services, the reduction of the 
grant for Commissioners’ offices, the abolition of the Com- 
missioners, provincial autonomy, the Ministers’ salary, the 
taxation of the tea industry, the salary of the President, the 
water hyacinth bill, and the constitution of the road board 
by election of members of the Council. 

47. Of the ten officials and non-officials who may be 
nominated, the first Council had at first seven non-officials 
and three officials, subsequently six and four. The later 
Councils have contained five officials and five non-officials. 
The rectification of defects in elected membership has been 
obtained in this way on two occasions for one particular 
community and, in the first Council, for another. Some of 
the non-official members have been of value in debate. 
They have by no means been confined to support of Govern- 
ment, as the following statement shows : — 


— 

ToUl div’iBkms. 

Diviflioitt in which 

aominatad mambam 

Voted ageiuBt 
Oevemment* 

Namborof nomi* 
nated votes east 
against Govern* 
moot. 

First Council 

64 

47 

81 

Second Council 

94 

3S 

66 

Third Council 

71 

87 

61 
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Some of the important divisions in which nomi- 
agaU Governmen* w,«:- 


(1) Appointment of retrenchment committee (3). 

(2) Restriction on sale of opium (5). 

(3) Conversion of all middle vernacular into middle 

English schools (2). 


(4) Postponoincnl ififie die of ihe Sylhet record-of- 
rights bill (3). 


(5) Abolition of the grazing fees (1). 

(6) Sto})page of recruitment to the all-India services 

(2). 

(7) Reduction of Ministers’ salary (1). 

(S) Imposition of a limit on municipal taxation (2). 

(9) Refusal of introduction of the local rates’ bill (1). 

(10) Refusal of the grant for re-settlement (2) 

(11) Postponemejit the recommendations of the Lee 

Commission (3). 

(12) Compulsory opening of schools on tea gardens (2). 

(13) The temperance bill (3). 

(14) Reduction of fees in high schools (1). 

(15) Settlement of land with small capitalists (as 

against foreign companies) (3). 

(16) Appointment of a committee on the grazing rules 

(3). 

(17) Closing of liquor shops (2). 

(18) Motion of adjournment re resettlements (4). 

(19) Reduction of opium rations (3). 

(20) Appointment of a committee to discourage immi- 

gration (1). 


(21) Amendment substituting improvement of com- 

munications for the metalling programme (1). 

(22) Listing of waste lands for the benefit of Assam 

capitalists (2). 



(23) Appointment of a committtee to insist on rights- 

of-way over tea gardens (2). 

(24) Dismissal of a sub-inspector of police (3). 

(25) Refusal of grazing tax commission, twice (1 & 2). 

(26) Taking of the stamp bill, 1928, into consideration 

( 2 ). 

(27) Recommendation for Iwrrowing 50 lakhs in order 

to enable compulsory education to be intro- 
duced. 

(28) The civil works grant (reserved) in 1928. 

(29) Recommendation for declaration of the whole 

month of Ramadhan as a public holiday. 

(30) A bill to remove doubts as to the power of local 

boards to levy scheduled taxes. 

(31) A motion of no-confidence in the Minister for 

Local Self-Government in 1928. 

49. Liberty was also used in abstaining from the vote 
Though all nominated members voted against the motion of 
no-confidence in the Ministers in 1927 and for the election 
of a committee to co-oporate with the Statu toiy Commission, 
all abstained from voting on motions recommending a leper 
hospital in the Assam Valley and the appointment of a 
committee to reclaim lands for settlement, and on motions 
in 1928 censuring Government for making Inadequate 
provision for subsidiary roads and loans to cultivators 
while none assisted Government on the divisions mentioned 
elsewhere concerning waste lands and rights-of-way. 
Only one did so on the division which settled the fate of the 
reassessments bill. Out of 145 votes that might have been 
cast by nominated non-official members during the budget 
session of 19^, only 93 were cast, and 27 of these were 
against Government, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 

ASSAM. 


60. The Government of Assam wish to emphasise the 
fact that these recommendations, and any further sugges- 
tions subsequently made under different heads of these 
memoranda, relate solely and exclusively to the province 
of Assam. 

51. In the Legislative Council as now constituted 
special constituencies exist for the Tea Industry (5 seats) 
and Commerce and Industry (1 seat), while the general con- 
stituencies consist of one urban (Shillong) constituency and 
32 rural constituencies, which are subdivided into 12 
Muhammadan and 20 non-Muhammadans only, the prin- 
ciple of a separate electorate being admitted for the Muham- 
madans only. Labour and the backward tracts are each 
represented by a nominated member. In their memoran- 
dum Chapter IT — on head 2 the Government of Assam 
have recommended the exclusion of the backward tracts, as 
now defined, from the province of Assam under the new 
constitution. If that proposal be accepted, it will not be 
necessary to consider the question of the representation of 
those areas in the Legislative Council. 

52. The representation of labour by one nominated 
member, who has in practice been an employer, is 
admittedlv unsatisfactory. The Government of Assam 
would welcome some method bv which at least the stable 
labour population resident on tea estates could obtain the 
franchise, and be oiven effective representation in the T/egis- 
lative Council. The latter could not be secured bv their 
inclusion as ole^’tors in the general non-Muhammadan 
constituencies. The labour nopulation on tea estates is 
largelv animist, and has little nr nothing in comruon with 
the Hindu element in the non-Muhammadan constituency. 
In such constituencies only a Hindu, and rarely anyone but 
a Hindu of the upper castes, can hope to secure election 
{vide naragranh 6), and even if anv such member were a 
suitable representative of the tea garden labour force, the 
latter would never regard him as really representa- 
tive. The inclusion of the labour force in the general non- 
Muhammadan constituencies would merelv swell the elec- 
toral roll of the latter, with no advantage to the one million 
labonrers now emploved, it is estimated, on tea estates. 
The Government of Aesgm, therefore, enggeet that eeparate 
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csonstituencies, electing three menAeif , twp 
Valley and one from the Surtna Valley, dioula be oreated 
for the labour population resident on tea Astatee; the qiiali* 
fication of an elector should be tesidence on a tea estate 
during the previous year and receipt , of wagee lof nqC leea. 
than Rs. 100 in the year. The clerical staff wonld be eli- 
gible to be electors, but since these labour condtitaend^^ 
would be general constituencies they would have to de(d9e 
whether they would prefer enrolment in a non-Muham- 
madan constituency. The ordinary system of election 
would not be practicable for a population largely illiterate 
and consisting of many different tribes and races. The 
Government of Assam, therefore, suggest that each t^ 
garden in a constituency should appoint from ita qualified 
electors a certain number of representatives fixed in propor- 
tion to the strength of the resident labour force. These re- 
presentatives from the several tea estates would form an 
electoral -college, which would elect the member for the 
constituency by secret ballot. Candidates for election as 
members must be qualified as electors of their constituency. 
The method of election should bo regulated by rules made 
by the Governor in Council. 


63. Apart from the labour population tiiere are 
included at present in the non-Muhammadan con^tuenciee 
a large number of different races which cumot at any. rate 
for many years to come over hope to secure adequate repre- 
sentation. For instance, the population of the phdaa 
districts of Assam include more than 500,000 animists, who, 
like the tea garden labour force, have little or nothing in 
common with the rest of the electorate, and have in fact no 
chance of obtaining adequate representation. Tll^ 
belong to numerous indigenous or primitive races, the most 
important of which with their approximate populalitm in 
the plains districts nil the province are noted in the maivin. 


Kacharis 

Koch 

Meoh 

Mikira 

Mim 

Eajbansis 


tion from the 
constituencies 


Some of these races have adopted 
According lo Hiuduism, at least nominally, but 
ooBsiu oi 1921. the facts regarding snooresful 
250,000 candidature in the past hold out 
^iooo kittle hope that th<Me who have 
W OOD obtain any real ropre- 

looiooo Rentation in the Legislative 
Council Even those who have 
ilone so obtain no real repreaenti^ 
Hindus, who alone can secure election in ihe 
as now framed. 



The stune oriticiBm Applies to the depressed classes of 
Hindus, viz., N^iyals, Namasudras, Mahishyas and Patnis 
of whom ^ere is a population of approximately 250,000 
Evidence is available to demonstrate a desire for social up- 
lift among the aboriginal or primitive peoples, as well as 
amongst the depressed classes throughout the province. 

There is of course an obvious objection to the creation 
of more general constituencies to provide for separate com- 
munal representation! The Qovornment of Assam would 
not willingly advocate wiy course which would accentuate 
communal oifFerences in India, but they are convinced that 
the present system of representation is most unfair and 
denies to a very large proportion of the population any 
means of advertising their requirements or their difficulties 
in the Legislative Council. In the matter, for example; of 
the restriction of opium the views of a member representing 
the Mikir tribe or the Miris might have been instructive. 

The Government of Assam, therefore, are constrained 
to advocate the formation of separate constituencies, two in 
the Surma Valley for the backward classes; and six in the 
Assam Valley, one in each district, for the indigenous 
primitive races and the backward or depressed classes of that 
part of the province. To be eligible for election to represent 
any of these constituencies a candidate must be re^stered 
on the electoral roll of that constituency. The other quali- 
fications of an elector should be the same as in the main 
general constituencies. It should also be provided that any 
person should have the option of roistering himself as an 
elector in one of these separate constituencies, or in the 
general non-Muhammadan constituency of his area, but he 
should not be registered fus an elector in both. 

54. The Government of Assam also advocate, though 
not on the same grounds, the creation of a separate consti- 
tuency for the Ahoms of whom there is a population of 
more than two hundred thousand mostlv settled in the two 
districts of Sibsagar and I^akhimpur. They are. the ^ sur- 
vivors of the peoT'le who ruled Assam before the British'took 
over the administration. They are bv culture, history and 
religion different from ordinary Hindus. The demand for 
separate representation of this community is illustrated by 
the extracts in appendix A hereunder. 

55. Tho Government of Assam also recommend &e 
creation of two landholders* constituencies, one in Mdh 
valley. In their memorandum on the Provincial 
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Government they have advised that the creation of a second 
chamber is not a practical proposition in Assam. It is, 
therefore, desirable to give effective representation in the 
Legislative Council to interests which nave a permanent 
stime in the country. For this reason the Government re- 
commend the creation of the two landholders’ constituen- 
cies. The qualification of an. elector in these constituencies 
should be the payment of Rs. 1,000 a year in land revenue 
or Rs. 200 in local rates, or such other quidification as might 
be found suitable. These constituencies should be classified 
as “Special.” 

56 For the same reason there should be a separate 
constituency for the Marwaris, who have not hitherto 
secured representation by election in the Council . Although 
not a very large community, the Marwaris are the commer- 
cial bankers of the province, and their importsmce as such 
justifies a separate seat. At present a few of the Marwaris, 
through the possession of small mills, are electors in the 
Commerce and Industry constituency. If, as proposed, a 
separate constituency is created for the Marwaris, the qua- 
lification for an elector in the Commerce and Industry con- 
stituency should be raised, and the Government suggest that 
only such persons should be entitled to a vote in that con- 
stituency as have been appointed for the purpose by a com- 
pany or other owner (other than one principally engaged 
in the tea industry) who has a place of business in Assam 
with a paid-up capital of not less than one lakh or employ- 
ing not less than one hundred labourers. 


57. Two additional seats, one in each valley, should be 
given to the tea industry. The large contribution which 
this industry makes to the State exchequer, and the con- 
mderable stake which it possesses in the province will be 
described in other parts of the memoranda. To provincial 

revenues the industry pay^ about twelve lakhs in land 

revenue. In export duty it paid about 50 lakhs a year to 
until 1^, when the duty was taken off. 
S^fts nromF to income-tax' on a percentage 

g den to vote in a planting consi^itaency* 
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58. One general constituency for Europeans is also 
recommended. The electorate outeide the tea industi^ 
would not be large, but is growing and it is desirable that it 
should be given some voice in the administration. 

59. Finally the number of Muhammadan constituencies 
should be increased by three. The Kamrup and Darrang 
cum Nowgong constituency (84^ square miles) and the 
Sibsagar evm Lakhimpur constituent (7,645 square miles) 
are each far too large in area to be emectively canvas.sed or 
represented by one member. Under existing conditions it 
is extremely difElcult for a candidate to establish personal 
relations with the electorate. Moreover, the number of 
electors has rapidly increased through immigration, as 
illustrated in paragraph 64 below, a process which will 
continue. The Gk>vemmenty therefore, recommend that in 
place of these two constituencies there should be four, one for 
the Kamrup district, one for Nowgong, one for the Darrang 
district, including the North Lakhimpur subdivision of the 
Lakhimpur district, and the fourth for the Sibsagar district, 
including the Dibrugarh subdivision of the Lakhimpur dis- 
trict. An additional Muhammadan constituency ^ould be 
created in the Hailakandi subdivision of the Cachar district. 
There is already a noij-Muhammadan constituency there, 
and as the Muhammadan population (65,107) is almost equal 
to that of the non-Muhammadan (75,905) the former should 
also be given a seat. 

60. If these proposals be accepted, the total number of 
elected members will be 60, as detailed below : — 


General constituencies. 

Special constituencies. 

Muhammadans ... 

15 

Landholders 

... 2 

Hindus 

20 



Europeans 

1 



Ahoms 

1 

Tea planter 

... 7 

Marwaris 

1 



Shillong urban ... 

1 



Primitive races and 

Commerce 

... 1 

backward classes 

8 



Labour 

3 



Total ... 

50 

Total 

10 


Excluding the seata for Europeans, Marwaris and Com- 
merce and Industry, for which the electm-ate is formed 
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both valleys jointly, there wiU be 33 8«te Jor the Anam 
Valley and 24 seats for the Surma Valley. These proposate 
will maintain the balance between the Muhammadans aim 
the Hindus in the Council, and, except in the cm cf the 
constituencies in which there Me spwial oonnderatioi^, 
such as the land-holders and Marwaris, the seats will be 
fmrly divided according to the strength of the communities. 

61. There are two other communities in the provmoe 
for which at present there is no effective representation, 
viz., the Indian Christians and the Nepalis. The Govern- 
ment of Assam would have preferred to give them separate 
representation by election, but they could not bo give mmre 
thM one member each, and they are so scatte^ that it 
would not be practical to create a single oonatiitnency for 
either of them. The Government, therefore, recommend 
that they should be represented by nomination. 


62. The question whether any additional members, 
official or non-official, should be nominated to tibe Legida- 
tive Council has been examined with great care. Elsewhere 
this Government have recommended the abolition of dyar- 
chy in the provincial Government, which it has been sugges- 
ted might fitly consist of the Governor and a Cal^et, 
composed of four Members appointed from the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council with due regard to the votes 
they can command in the Council. This (^vemment have 
also advised that there can at present be no second chamber 
in Assam. If these proposals are accepted, the power of the 
Legislature and the ultimate control of&e Executive Govern • 
ment, except in so far as control is exercised by the Governor 
or the Governor-General or the Govemor-Genertd-in-Council ; 
will be vested solely in the I/egislative Council. It is, there- 
fore, all the more necessary to tt^e such measures as are pos- 
sible, in the constitution of the Legislative Coimcil, to secure 
some stability in the government, and to guard against hasty, 
predatory, communal or racial legislation. The recommen- 
dations which this Government have made to secure the 
representation in the Council of special interests and com- 
munities will go some way towards effecting the latter 
objwt, but there is grave danger that through inexperience 
in their first enjoyment of real responsibility, the Legislative 
Council may enter hastily on a disruptive policy, unlftsa 
some steadying influence is introuduced. As regards the 
point, viz., stability in the Executive Government 
mfe Government of Assam have proposed in the memoran- 
dum on the provincial Government (chapter IV), Uiat the 
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salaries of tiie Members of the Cabinet shmiM be fixed by 
statute, and tiiat a two-thirds majority of the Legislative 
pouncil^ should be necessary for a vote of no-confidence- in 
the Cabinet. These proposals will contribute to the stability 
of the Executive Government, and as a further measure to- 
wards that end, the Government of Assam now recommend, 
first, that the life-time of the Legislative Council should be 
five instead of as at present three, years, and secondly, that 
when the Cabinet is dismissed or resigns, the Legislative 
Council should be dissolved and a general election held. 
This will act as a check on hasty motions of no-coi^dence. 
In the present condition of political life in Assam, however, 
further safeguards are required to secure the constitution 
and stabilize the Government. In the absence in Assam of 
any party organization based on any real bond of unity or 
any constructive policy, no Cabinet could, at present, 
count on any solid party majority among the elected mem- 
bers of the House. It is, therefore, for the two-fold object 
of giving some additional strength to the Cabinet, and of pro- 
tecting the province against any disruptive tendencies, uiat 
the Government have decided to recommend that some seats 
in the Legislative Council should be filled by the nomination 
of the Governor. 

Having arrived at that conclusion, this Government 
had then to consider whether all or any of the seats reserved 
for nomination should be given to officials, and they unani- 
mously have decided against this. It would no doubt be of 
assistance to the Cabinet, some of whom may have had 
little or no experience, if they had with them in the Council 
officials who could instruct and advise them, and, when 
necessary, intervene in the debates, but this advantage 
counts for little against the more serious objections. The 
inclusion of officials in the Council will perpetuate the pib- 
sent position of a semi-official Government attem]^ting to 
discharge its duties without the support of the Legislamre. 
As long as officials sit as members in the Legislative Council, 
BO long will criticism be directed against an “irresTOnsible 
Executive," and the accusation will be repeated mat the 
Ministers or, as this Government now propose to call them, 
the Members of the Cabinet, are merely a device to secure 
the continuance of bureaucratic domination. The resent- 
ment against the “official bloc” has been in no small degree 
responsible in the past for the fact that many who ought to 
play a useful part in the Legislative Council devote their 
energies entirely to destructive criticism. As time goes on 
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this resentment would intensify, and the position of offioi^ 
in the Council, already anomalous and difficult, would w- 
come impossible. Any officer who now in the Legislative 
Council has to expound and defend Government policy is 
during an election prohibited , under the Government 
Servants’ Conduct Rules from taking any active part there- 
in The Government of Assam are therefore definitely of 
opinion that officials should be altogether excluded from 
the Council. Outside the Council they will remain, as in 
England, a very real power in the back-ground, and what- 
ever Government comes into power must for many years to 
come depend, as in the United Kingdom, on the permanent 
Civil Service. 

The Government of Assam recommend, therefore, that 
there should be eight seats reserved for non-officials to be 
nominated by the Governor. Elsewhere they have advised 
that a convention should be established that the Governor 
should consult the members who are to form the Cabinet 
before he makes any nominations. These nominated mem- 
bers should provide a steadying influence in the Council, 
and would ordinarily be expected to support the Govern- 
ment. They would equally with the elected members be 
eligible for appointment as Council Secretaries under sec- 
tion 52(1) of the Government of India Act. 

63. These recommendations would give a Legislative 
Council of 60 elected members and 10 nominated members, 
two of whom would represent the Nepalis and Indian 
Christians. 


64. In view of the increase of population owing to 
immigration which is likely to continue for some years to 
come, as an instance of which may be mentioned the growth 
of the Muhammadan population in Nowgong from 17,734 
in 1911 to 70,582 in 1921, provision should be made in the 
Act for the creation, when necessary in the future, of addi- 
tional constituencies. The Government of Assam recom- 
mend that the power of adding to or altering the consti- 
tuencies in Schedule I of the Electoral Rules should be 
vested in the Government of India, to be exercised on the 
representation of the Local Government concerned In this 
connection the Government of Assam would also recom- 
mend that steps be taken to enable the census figures of 
1981 to be ^opted as the basis for the reconstitution of any 

creation of new constituencies, should 
tins be considered desirable. 



65. The apparent disproportion between the rural and 
urban electorates shown in the figures quoted in the 
memorandum is to some extent unavoidable. The 
disproportion could be reduced by the reduction in the 
amount of land revenue or local rate which qualifies for the 
suffrage. His Excellency and the Finance Member, 
however, consider that in the present state of education and 
political consciousness in Assam the existing qualification 
18 quite low enough. The remaining Members of the 
Government are in favour of a reduction of the standard, 
and would anee to a reduction of the qualification to the 
payment of ten rupees as land revenue or eight annas as 
local rate. The Ministers would prefer to adopt adult 
suffrage, if it is practicable. His Excellency and fhe 
Finance Member are definitely of opinion that it would be 
impossible to provide either the polling stations or the staff 
necessary for an election based on adult suffrage. 

66. Under section 72A(2) proviso (6) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act the Governor may, for the purpose of any 
Bill introduced or proposed to be introduced in the iJe^s- 
lative Council, nominate one member having special 
knowledge or experience of the subject matter of the Bill 
as an additional member of the Council. Experience has 
shown that one member is insuflScient for this purpose, and 
the number should be raised to two. As an exception to 
the decision as regards other nominations 'the Government 
would allow officials to be appointed as additional members 
for this purpose. 

67. In conclusion the Government of Assam would 
recommend an increase in the representation of ^ the 
province in the Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State. They recommend a separate seat in the Assembly 
for the Muhammadans of the Assam Valley and two seats, 
one Muhammadan and one non-Muhammadan, instead of 
one, in the Council of State. The increase in the popula- 
tion of the province, particularly the Muhammadan popula- 
tion, fully justifies this additional representation in the 
Central Legislatures. 



APPENDIX A. 

representations for special ^electorates and seats 
for the provincial and central legislatures. 

(I) ProceeJings of the extraordirary gmetd meeting of tite Ttzpm Ahom 
Aaodation hdi in the office of the Ceneral Secretary, Ahom Aeueiatkni 
Asiam, on the 2l8t February 1928, Tezpur, 


The permanent Presi<lent Rai Sahib Padmanath Gohain Borooah proiiM md 
over 50 members of the Association r^resenting irqioitant centres and localities of 
the Sadar Subdivision of Teipur attended. 

Ptttident declared the meeting open punctually at 2 p. m. with a pt^ular Baigit-^ 
by Aideu Sreemati Lahoree Gohain Borooah. 

The following Resolutions were duly proposed, seconded, supported and carried. 

Resobaion No. I.— Resolved that this meeting respectfully urges on die authority 
to allot a permanent seat in the Tezpur Local Board for an Ahom membw with a 
view to saf^uard Ae interests of the minor Ahom community on special consideration 
of th^ brilliant past and present backwardness. 

Proposed by— Srijut Nathram Gogoi Barua. 

Seconded by— „ Nandeswar Bun Gohain. 

Supported by— Dandadbar Gogoi Barua. 

Carried unanimously. 

Raobttiott No. 2.— Resolved that this meeting reniectfully moves that with a 
view to safeguard the interests of the Ahom community the Gcnwnanent be pleased 
to reserve a permanent seat for an Ahom representative member in each of the 
Managing Committees of High and Middle schmls -of Darrang and other districts of 
the ^sam Valley Division, in consideration of the present backw a rdne ss ci die 
community and for which special favour has been shown to them by the Government 
in respect of education. 

Proposed by Srijut Robinm Handiqui. 

Seconded „ • Kanakchandra Gogoi Barua. 

Supported by— „ Mahendraiuth Go^i Barua. 

Carried unanimously. 

Resolution No 3.-^^lved that this meeting moves respectfully and emphatkalhr 
that the Goyenunent be ideased to(a) create a separate electorate for m Ahom 
conmunity. in the line of the Muhammadan Electorate, snd to allot two for 
Aim members, ois .—One representing the districts of Lddiimpur and Sihaagw, 
, . , repwsenling Nowgong. Darrang and Kamrup districts, in the Assim 
L^mative pencil : (o) to reserve a seat for an Ahom meniber in the * Indian 
Ugisimve AssemUy by noninatian. if not by election, on specU ooniidaation of 
tuar ponous past and deplorable present. 

Proposed by Srijut Tulasidiaiidra Hati Barua. 

Seconded by— „ Thireswar Gogoi. 

StWHted by—,, NamKiam Kor^wer. 

Utto by— „ Ndbmdhandrs Bar Gohain. 

Uitto hy— „ h&hkfliar Handiqui Palm 
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67, 

Ano&iliM Nt. 4.-;Reaoliwd ^ die Covenunent mw be ideeMd to forward 
die alwve dirce ReMiutMiw to die Sknon Indian Statutory Royal Cnnm.;i.T;^ bir Ha 
such consideratioii at they oeterve. 

Pfc^potedl by^Snjut NabmchuKlra Bar 

Secondled hy— „ Tulasichamlra Hat! Barua. 

Suppofted by--^ Radhikaiiath Gohain. 

Gffried by maiority. 

Retobdhn No. 5.— Read a letter from Srijut Lambodar Kalita dq>loriiig, on bdudf 
of the Attamete nation* the misrepresentation of Ahoms* the pre-British Rulen 
of Assam, in respert of their in^es, dresses, etc., and places among the uncivilized 
hill tribtt of India, in the Calcutta Museum Hall, and resolved that this meeting 
respectfuly request the Government to take necessary steps for redressing the grie- 
vances in question, if any. 

Proposed by^Srijut Mohidhar Handiqui. 

Seconded by — „ Santiram Gogoi Barua, 

Supported by — „ Sonaram Gogoi Barua. 

Carried unanimously. 


The proceedii^ of the meeting terminated at 7-30 p.m., with a popular National 
Anthem (all standing) — by Sreemati Lahoree Aideu and others. 

P- GOHAIN BOROOAH, 

President 

(2) Prouedings of the special meeting of the Gauhati-Kamrup Ahom Associaikm, 

A specif meeting of the Gauhati-Kamrup Ahom Association was convened to 
disetm certain matters in connection with the reconstitution of the Local l^rds and 
MimicipBlities in Assam and the coming Royal Commission. 

1^ following resolutions were unanimously passed to safeguard the interests of 
the minor Ahom community of Kamrup, Nowgong and Darrang. 

1 . Resolved that the Government be requested to reserve a seat in the Caohati 
Local Board to represent the interests of the Ahom community of Kamrup. This 
Association is strongly of opinion and urges on the Government to reserve at kasl 
one seat in each of the Local Boards of Mangaldai, Tezpur and Nowgong. 

2. Resolved that this Association consider it indispensably necessary to have at 
least 5 Morn representative members in the Assam L^'slative Council a^ one in 
the Legislative Assembly — 

(0) Resolved that the Government be requested to bring the sbovementioned 

resolution to the notice of the coming Royal Commission. 

(1) Resolved that this Association is of opinion that there should be one Ahom 

representative member in the Assam Council for the general Ahom com- 
munity of Kamrup, Darrang and Nowgong in case the Covenunent io 
not approve of uie abovementioned resolution. 

3. Resolved that a memorial be submitted to His Excelleiicy the GoveriKHr of 
Assam for alloldiig a seat in die Gaidiati Local Board to represent the interesls of 
the generd Ahom oonmMmtty of Kamnip. 

0 a ♦ ♦ a 
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(3) ProeeeJmgs o/ a meeting of the Ahom AmodaHon, Nedgeng. 

Rtmlation No. I.-Th« meeting assembled to-day reived that die Gpwmimnt 
k- (1) to create a separate Electorate for the Ah^ Mmmiinity in the Jme 

^the^hammadan Electorate, and to allot three sMts for the Ahoms. vie., one 
Jwresenting the districts of Kamrup. Nowgong and Darrang. one ^resenting the 
d^cts of Lakhimpur and the plac« -near ab<ml &di^ and the other n^msenting 
AHistrict of Sibsagar only, in the ^m ^is^ktive Co^il to preserve the rightt 
S the minority of the backward Moms in the miit erf Ae big iM^ty of ^ 
non-Ahoms. and (2) to reserve a seat for the Ahoms in the Indm Legislative Assembly 
on consideration of Ais glorious ruling nation s brilliant past and present 

badkwardness. ^ . 

Pr(«)osed by— Tambhu NaA Jagial Bora Gohain. 

Seconded by— Padma I^A Bom Golwin. 

Supported by — ^Dharani Dhor Bora Gohain. 

Relation No. 2.— Resolved that the Government may be pleased to forviard 
the above resolution to Simon Indian Statutory Gimmission for favourable 
consideration. 

Proposed by— Srijut Manjoy Jagial Bora Gohain. 

S^onded by— Srijut Ladu Ram Barpatra Gohain. 

Supported by— Srijut Chandra Moni Gogoi. 

Forwarded b3r — A. Gohain, 
for Srijut Padma Nath Bora Gohain. 

Secretary, The Ahom j4ssocia/ion, 

Monigaon, Nowgong, 

5th April 1928. Toii Office, Jalugoti. 


(4) Dated Jorhat, the 3rd December, 1926, 

From — Maulavi DARAJUDDIN AHMED, Pleader, Jorhat. 

To— The Chief Secretary to the Government of Aasam. 

I beg to request that you would be good enough to explain to His Excellency 
the Governor of Assam that the Muhammadans of the Brahmaputra Valley ate not 
represented in the Legislative Assembly since the introduction of the Montford 
Reforms. In all the three elections, the Brahmaputra Valley candidates vwre defeated 
by their Surma Valley rivals. This is due to the fact that the Surma Valley hat 
a larger number of L^islative Assembly voters than this Valley. 

It is, therefore, earnestly prayed that His Excellency would be graciously pleased 
to recommend to the Government of India that in the Legislative Assembly a seat 
may be reserved for the Muhammadans of this Valley. 


(3) Memorials from the people of the Khasi and Jaintia HUU for croaUni 
comtiluencies for the Legislative Corndl of Assam, 

To-HU Excellency Sir E. L. L. HAMMOND, K.C5.I., CB£.. l.CS„ 

Governor of Asmsm, 

The ht^le Memorial of L. Gaphoh aiidl oliMn of 
the poftions of thsDii^of Kbariai^ 

J»rttM Hilts prayinf that Isro cemtitttsnciis lor 
the Legiiia^e CtmeSl of Aasam ha ooasl 
m for the Khasf Hfilb and one for tiii 
HiUi. 


Dated Jawal. the 23rd Mach I92B. 
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Mmt mpeciMf 

t. Tksl at praieiit the Khati and Jdntia Htik District is classed among die 
bacbvard tracts and has no dectod representatives in the Legislative Counci] of 
Assam. 

2. That your .Escdloicy* s humble memorialists are now anxious that diere 
should be two constituencies-^one for the Britisb- portion of the Khasi Hills 
one for the Jaintia Hills. The po^lation of Jain^ Hills is 72,640 while die area 
is 2,066 scn^ Rules. The population of die Bndsh villages in the Khasi Hilh is 
16,527. The villages are scattered over a large area and are divided by large tracts 
which fall within the Khasi States. 

3. That diis district should not be claned any longer among the backward 
tracts as in many respects it is not backward at all, 

(a) In point of genml literacy it stands second in the whole of Assam as will 
^ sm (m the last coisus figures (viz,, the literacy in die IQiasi and 
Jaintia Hills is 7.64 per cent of the population of die district while die 
literacy in Kamrup district is 7.71). 

(i) In point of female education it stands first 

(c) In point of political consdtutiem it has been used to democratic instibition 
frm tiine immeiiioria). Even the Sardars and Ddois of the viliam in 
this district are elected. The people understand the prin^pks of demo- 
crat as the social custom a^ is practically like diat of the European 
nations. 

4. Your Excellency*s humble memorialists fedl that they caimot any longtf 
remain as they are to*d^ when they see die political progress in the whole of India 
towards Self-Government 

5. That it is natural for the pec^ who will be affected by the change in the 
whole of India should seek to assM themselves and claim their privileges. 

6. That your Excellcsicy's humble roemorialists pray that your Excellency will 
kindly move die proper authorities to grant this prayer and tli^ arrangement may 
be m^ for the forming ^ these constituencies for the next efed^ which wiU take 
pUee in 1929 ; and for this act of justice your Excdlaicy s hu^le memorialists 
will ever remain gratefuL 


(6)To-His Excellency Sir ELL, HAMMOND. K,CS.I,. CBJE,. I.CS. 

Governor of 


5.C. NdBs md 


mtAt of flm pQrtkwt sf iks DSiuiDt 

aad Jaiaitit ffili gnm tfel two 


two osaUi- 

tasiiass ^ the f s aMkgt &uaca si htmU 

Daki SUbog. At tA FAmm»W». 

MMt’foptelfiJb Sheieeth— 

1. That It praent die Kluu and Jaintk HiDi DHtrict » danad aasiiirllw 

hadcwaid trads and has no dected repreaaatalmi in dw I ngi Anina ,1 

Attain. 

2. IW your Eaccilenqr a Inimbk mem o ri iarti an new maim dMI.Swn 

ihould be two fmiitit'P— ^ fw die BritUi pnrdon «l At Khni HUa mA 

oiMfardwjjdHdaKHi. Tlw powWon o(Wilia 

w 2,086 aquMO imlea. The p^i^on of die Btitdh wBagaa ^ 

<6327. ‘ne^iMaanaatli^ onr a latva wn aod an 
which intim tib KA» Swaa. 
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3. That tkif district should not be classed any longer among the backward 
tracts as in many respects it is not backward at all, e.g , — 

(а) In point of geneial literacy it stands second in the whole of Assam as will 

be seen froni the last census figures (uia,, the literacy in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills is 7*64 p^ c^t. of the population of the district while 
the literacy in Kaxnrup district is 7*71). * 

(б) In point of female education it stands first. 

(c) In 4 >oint of political constitution it has been used to democratic institutions 
from time immemorial. Even the Sardars and Dolois of the villages 
in this district are elected. The franchise is also adult franchise. Ine 
people understand the principles of democracy as the social custom 
also is practically like that of the Eurc^iean nations. 

4. Your Excellency’s humble memorialists feel that they cannot any longer 
remain as they are to-day when they see the political progress in the whole of India 
towards Self-Government. 

5. That it is natural for the people who will be affected by the changes in the 
whole of India should seek to assert themselves and claim their privileges. 

6. That your Excellencv’s hiunble memoriidists pray that your Excellency will 
kindly move die proper authorities to grant this prayer and that arrangement may 
be made for the forming of these constituencies for the next election which will take 
place in 1929; and for this act of justice your Excellency*s humble memorialists will 
ever remain grateful. 

(7) DAait on the Resolution for a University Constituenq^ in Assam. 

Babu PARESH LAL SHOME CHAUDHURY Sir. I beg to move that- 

This Qmncil recommends to the Covemment of Assam that early steps be 
taken to move the propo* authorities for amending the Assam Electoral Rules, so 
as to create a new constituency for the Legislative Giuncil of Assm with an elec- 
torate of all graduates of all Indian and recognised foreign Universities of three 
years' standing, having .a place of residence within the province. 

Sir. I do not think many words are needed to commend this inoffensive 
resolution for the acceptance of the House. Sir. of the nine provinces of India 
which have got Legislative Giuncils under the Reforms scheme. Assam is the 
only province where the university^ graduates have not been given the right to'elect 
their representatives on the Legislative Council. All the other provinces, even 
including Burma, have got their university constituencies where the el^torate is 
composed generally of the registered graduates or of graduates of a certain number 
of years* standing, seven years in moot cues, as well as the members of the Senate 
and the honorary Fellows of the University. Assam has no university of its own 
and that was probably the reason why such a constituency was not thought of at 
the time the details of the revised constitution were worked out, but at that time 
all university constituencies were meant to be composed of the members of the 
Senate and the Fellows of the Univers ities only. That was the recommendation 
of the Southborough Committee, but ultimately that recommendation wm not 
accepted and the franchise was extended in the case of all the university constituen- 
cies to all graduates of a certain number of years* standing in certain cases and to 
all registered graduates in other cases in addition to the members of the Senate 
1 ^ the Fellows of the Univernty.^ So the principle accepted was not the represents- 
lion of the University as an iiwtitution but the representation of the graduates as 
a dess* The absence of a University in Assam, therefore I. submit does not stand 
in dbe way of the graduates of this province getting a right which their fellow 
pndhmleS in all tlw atiser provinces of India already enjoy. Even in the House of 
Commons the Uiliveriities have the ridtt to elect their own representatives and in 
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this case also so iar as I know the franchise is eitendedl to all registered graduates 
of such Uniyenities. In Bengal we have two university constituencies, the Calcutta 
University and the Dacca University. In the Calcutta University the electorate 
is compoied of the members of the Innate, honorary Fellows of the University and 
all jprad^tes of the University of not less than seven years' standing. In the Dacca 
University Constituei^ a perwn is qualified as an elector who m a place of 
residence in the province and is a member of the Court of the University or is a 
registered graduate of the University. In the Madras University Constituency 
r member of the Senate, an honorary Fellow of the University and all graduates of 
seven years’ standing who are resident in India are entitled to vote. In Bombay 
also all graduates of s^en yrars* standing as well as the members of the Senate and 
the Fellows of the University are entitled to vote. In Allahabad the members of the 
Senate and honors^ Fellows of the University whether resident within the province 
or in India are entitM to vote and in the case of others, all masters and graduates 
of seven years’ standing, they must be resident within the province. In the Punjab 
as in Bengal the voters must be resident within the province, and the electorate is 
composed of members of the Senate, the honorary Fellows of the University and 
all graduates of seven vears* standing. In Bil^ and Orissa the electorate is com- 
post of members of the Senate and the Syndicate and registered graduates of the 
University. And in Bumu the Fellows of the University and all registered graduates 
of the University are entitled to vote. In all these cases residence within the pro*- 
vince is a necessary qualification. In the Central Provinces all graduates of seven 
years’ standing of the Nagpur University are entitled to vote and over and above 
that certain graduates of the Calcutta and Allahabad Universities also of seven years’ 
standing are allowed to take part in the voting. I submit, Sii, the University 
ConsUtuency of the Central Provinces may very well s we as a guide for the con- 
stitution of the proposed new constituency in our province. It is well ioiown that 
the Nagpur University was brought into existence only a short time before the 
inauguration of the Reforms and the number of graduates of that University alone 
would not have justified the formation of a separate constituency in that province. 
But the number of graduates in the province was by no means negligible and it was 
therefore that the franchise was extended not only to the graduate^ of the Nagpur 
University but also to the graduates of the other universities, namely, the University 
of Allahabad and the University of Calcutte. .who v/ere resident within the province. 
Here also the principle accept^ "was m>t -^'representation of theUniversiw as an 
institution but the re^es^ntadon of the* graduates of the province. Now, Sir, the 
number of graduates in our^pmvince .is so fay -as I know by no means . neglibible. 
The two coUeges of this provence betw^n dvemselves must have turned out about 
500 graduates and the number of graduates of the different Universities of India 
and elsewhere residing within this^ffrpvince must be about equal to that number, 
if not more. In any case I believe 'the number, of graduates who are either natives 
of this province or are residing within this province on various pursuits will nearly 
approach 1,500, which is about the number of the electorate in the case of the 
Dacca University. Sir, the overwhelming majority of the voters of the present 
electorates of the general constituency are generally illiterate and do not understand 
the living political issues of the present day and so far as our experience of the last 
two elections goes their votes are cast generally on personal considerations or on 
the consideration of the support of or antagonism to the present Government, but 
not on any distinct politiciu issues. The graduates’ constituency which willgener^ 
rally represent the intelligentsia of the country will set an object lesson to the other 
constituencies of the province. It is from such an enlightened and intelligent 
constituency that we can expect a real intelligeiit vote on distinct political issues 
unswayed by any personal considerations. Now after all I am not asking for a new 
right or an impossible thing. All the odier provinces are enjoying it. Let not 
the graduates of Assam be deprived of a right simply for the crime of their living 



in a province which is called! backward,— I do not know why. To my mind. Sir, 
our province far from being backward is as much forward as any of the <rther pio^ 
vinces but it is sought to be thrown backward by getting it tacked to a portion which 
is called the “ Backward Tracts ** and which hangs like a millstone over its neck. 

The HonTile Khan Bahadur KUTUBUDDIN AHMAD ;ySir, at the outset .1 
would inform the House that I rise not to oppose the resolution but to pljure the 
views of the Government on the subject. The hon. mover of the resolution has 
gone beyond the recommendations made by the Franchise Committee. The 
interests of university education are represented in the Provincial l^islative Cowicil 
by a member elected by the Senate and the Fellows of the University of the Province. 
None of the other provinces which has its own university has extended this right 
even to a graduate of any other Indian University. In the Calcutta and ^mbay 
Universities a graduate of seven years* standing is eligible to vote for the university 
constituency and in the other provinces a registered graduate of the Universvey of 
the province only is eligible. So long as Assam has no University of her own there 
is very little chance for the creation of such a constituency extending all over the 
province. There would be no homogeneity at all about a constituency comprising 
the graduates of a dozen or more Universities scattered all over the province. It 
would be a mere fortutious collection of individuals with no common interests and 
it would be extraordinarily difficult for the candidates to canvass it effectivdy. 
Moreover, the majority of the present members of the Council have enjoyed a 
university education and there is no need to add a seat which would invariably be 
held by a member of that class. What we want, if possible, is to have more members 
capable of more truly representing the views of the majority of the electorate. 

In any advance towards responsible Government the ideal should be purely 
territorial constituencies such as are found in most countries under Parliamentary 
Government. In India unfortunately we still have to provide for special com- 
munities and special interests but that is no reason to add to them gratuitously or 
to give special representation to a class which is already over-represented in the 
Council. 

Government are not inclined to accept this resolution. In the first place it 
hardly seems advisable to cpprcacl; th <2 Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for the purj^e of one -w<«.“ifcsr to Cotipcil. The matter might 

very well wait until there is a gener^ revision of the'Carc^iruenci^s. In the second 
place such a constituency hardly seems to be callsd.for in Assam. There is no 
precedent for the creation of a constituency for the repf es.^iktation of a class of persons 
scattered over the country and vrithout any common interests. I place the views 
of the Government. Government Members wil<: not take sides in the matter. Ohn 
behalf of the Government I undei^e to lay the 'debate expressing the vievrs of the 
Coi;ncil before the Royal Commission in due course. 

MAULAVI MUNAWWAR^l Sir, I wish to say a fw words on this subject, 
not properly on the main resolution but on certain obs^ations made by the Hon, 
movtf . He has stated that in our corutitu^des the votes are cast merely on personal 
considerations and not on the polit^l issues involved. I think. Sir, ^ that m a 
dangerous statement and that is not in keeping with the actual state of things. Sir, 
I contradict him with all the vehemence that I can command that votes are not cast 
and have not been cast on personal considerations merely during the two elections 
dial have taken jdace. Sir, although our constituencies are said to be ignorant, so 
to speak, they are intelligent ra^h and they have got that instinct to duoriminate 
between personalities^ and political issues. Sir, as a very bad reco^ would have 
been kept on diis subject 1 thought it my duty to place thw observations on record 
to Acm that conditions are not as described by the Hon. mover of the resolution. 
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Bibu PARESH LAL SHQ^ CHAUDHURY :-I am glad that the Hon^bk 
Jndieial Member baa dunifiit it fit to oppose this resdution and has adrised 
the Gofenunent to remain neutral in diu nmtter. Now» one ol the arguments 
advanced hf hi|n with r e g a r d to die inadvkability of providing such a n^ consti- 
tueiicg k that Aasam has no Universtty and that all the other provinces have 
Univmties of dieir own. Now, as I sud b^ore, there is at least one province, 
nai^. the Centrd Proyinoes in which the right to vote is not confined to the 
graduates of the Univefsity of the province, but also to tki graduates of the other 
Univeriities ; mid I suiRiestBd that the doctorate of diat province, namely, theCentral 
Prqmnoes, may serve. aa a guide for us. 

ilThe Honlde Khan Bahadur KUTUBODDIN AHMAD On a point of 
oplanatioii. Sir, I do not dunk that ^ graduates oi all the universities, foreign as 
weO as Ind^, are digible to vote in the univenity constituency of the Cmtral 
Provinces CounciL 

Btbff PARESH LAL SH(MdE CHAUDHURY I beg the Honl>le Members 
pardon. Of course the quesdm whether the graduates of only the Indian Universities 
or of some of the foreign Universities as well should be given the fruichise is one of 
d^il in whidi 1 shall mve the Government a fm hand. My point is that the mere 
fact that Aasam has no University ought not to be a ground for refusing the graduates 
of the province a rk^t which all the other fU'ovinces enjoy. 

Now, Sir, as regards the necessity of creating a new constituency, since 
all tk oi^ provinces enjoy that rid>t I do not see why the graduates of dis province 
should be de^vd of that privilege, nay that ri^t. Further, there is a ^didon 
behind thf ff* constituencies. In the House of Commons the English Universities 
have bfi ff i enjoying that right from time immemorial and presumably on that tradition 
the Indian univenity constituencies have also been creatnl and whether or not there 
is any special interest or special reason for creating those constituencies 1 rely on 
that tradition. 

The poshi^ up by die Hon*bIe Member for the Government is that they 
do not propose to appro^ the Government of India now to add a new seat to this 
Coun^and th^ view is that diis proposal may await the revision of the constitution 
by the Commisuon. Sir, I mav say that 1 have no objecrion to that. As 

rsfaidsthe pom that the doctorate— if such a nm conirituency is created^ould 
be r***^* *** all over die province, t may say diet there is one other constituency, 
the Gunmem and Induitiy constituency, vmere the electorate is also scattered all 
over the province. Then as regards the difficulty of canvassing I should say that 
of a certain sort should at least be discouraged. In an enlightened 
osaadliiency like this I fed that there would not be any very great necessity for 

For dl the se retsoos I submit that my resolution should be accepted by this 
House. 

The molicNi wus put and adopted. 



appendix B (EXTRACTS FROM NEWSPAPERS), 

From an EngUth Newspaper in 1927. 

The notorious (}uoran tearing incident of Maijbhag. ab might be expected^ 
figur^ prominently in the last session of the Council. The facts of the incident 
have been told and re«told on many an occasion and we need not recapitulate them. 
The recent judicial findings in the civil suit brought by Magfur Mean in Mrb:>se 
house the “unauthorised’* search was made “with extreme nithlessness'* against 
Abdul Hamid Akanda, Sub*Inspector of Police, and othen, claiming damages and 
the orders of the First Subordinate Judge of Sylhet decreeing his claim in part for 
Rs. 839 with proportionate costs {gainst all the defendants,^ gave the opportunity 
to a member of an interpellation in the Council which elicit^ the facts that the 
Government had not only met the cost of the defence but also paid the decretal 
amount put of the provincial exchequer. Thus if any body has been made to expiate 
for the sin of Sub- Inspector Abdul Hamid Akanda, it is the poor tax-payer. The 
arch-offender escapes scotfree. The Government have no intention, as stated, of 
dismissing him and hold that the Sub- Inspector’s action “Amounted to a hma fide 
mistake." These are the ways of the power drunk, prestige-sick, brazen-fa^ 
Bureaucracy who have invented such phrases as “ error of judgment,** “imo fide 
mistake" to shield their overzealous officers. 


The matter was further sought to be threshed out. Notice of a motion for 
adjournment of the House to discuss the Government action was given, but the 
Hon’ble President Maulavi Abdul Hamid disallowed it. Fortunately it was not a 
Kaffir President to disallow the motion and another Rangila Rasul agitation has been 
averted we believe. 


[Note —This case is mentioned in paragraphs 22(4) and 31 Uudicial) (12) of 
Chapter IV.] 

Translated from a Bengali Newspaper in 1928. 

The large number of deaths from phthisis in the Sylhet jail during the year 1927 
is not a feature peculiar to the Sylhet jail though the Inspector funeral has tried 
to explain it away by referring to the general prevalence of the disease among the 
outside public. Ue Inspector General has also described the Sylhet jail hospital 
as the best of its kind. We are not aware whether the best hospital is the real 
remroy for the prevention of phthisis. The cases of political detenus are sufficient 
proof that inmate of Indian jails arc extremely prone to contract phthisis. Sriiut 
bubas Chandra Bose and others took only two years to develop this disease. The 
fact « that as ^lonel W^ewood has remarked, “ The Indian jail is a veritable 
hell and that the bylhet jail is no exception is proved by its high deatb-mte. 

Fifty-thrw out of ^ warders resigned during the year— a fact indicating how 
wnge^l a plwe the jaU i» to work in I The fact that 169 warden were puniflZ 
for misconduct reve^ the character of the people employed in Asaam Jaik 

Referring to His Excdlei^’s remaiks expressing regret that the ouhlic are 
aprthrti^n the mattOT of hoping the released prisoners, we ask— "wKy is tha 

H-veyouever^pointeda nTn enSlte 

wnfidence M non-officij visiton to jails ? None but the senu-^ifliciak wnSSmiIS 
have CTcr been taken m confidence. The work of rectMying^TcUnSJtfT 
convicts mint ^ ^ m so that it can be.folIowed up^ r£^Ld 
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bmn m m tSB. 

There k a pcfikt^ niiaoiir here (at Shilloiig} that two Samia ViJley memben 
have earned quite a (air deal in cash in the matter of overthrowing the Minster and 
mat two other membm^^ve got hopes (or tepoinUnent of their nearrdigtves to 
Goyeninmt servioe. Ku Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah who is a pleader earns a good 
dm in Ejuise casm and is also a mernhw of the Eadse Qmunittee. Many of his 
rdatives own E x c is e diops and the Minister Mr, Roy is in charge of me Excue 
Utpartment, 

TyaiMiniod farom in Ateameee Neivvaper in 1827. 

The rnndnaUen for the potl rf Deputy Superinienient of Police. 

It is known dial on the 30th Augurt hot, the^ Nomination Board to select a 
cand^le (or Depirty Superintendent d Police sat in Gauhati, For t^ post the 
candidate has previously been selected. The Board is but a farce. It is kcsurd diat 
His Ex^ency Sir Jolm Kerr at the time of his departure noted that the post was 
to ^ given to M. Ahidut Zainal« the son ol the retired Deputy Superintendent of 
Police Kim Saheb Khijnur Ali. It is reported that an application form was sent 
to M. Ahidut iSamal, before he submitted any application tor the post. Be that as 
it may, but we shoidd ask why die Govemimmt make the other ^didates bear heavy 
expenses, when it is already decided to give the post to a particular person ? 

Trandalod from on Asaamoao N o wspop o r in 1928. 

PoUing of Bengali officen in the iitirki of Goalpara. 

We see that Government have posted all Bengali officers in the district of 
Goalpaia. A Bengali clerk recently ^pointed in the office of tlM Gvil Surgeon 
and it is understo^ that tius clerk bears some relation to the Gvil Surgeon, He 
was at first taken in tmporarily but now he has been made permanent Both the 
head clerk and ^ sheristodar in the ^ce of the D^mty Gimmtanoner are Bengali. 
The head derk is trying his best to employ his relative in his office. The Govern* 
ment are approached times without number for appointment of local men or men 
from the Amm Valleyjlistricts in these two posts but they seem to have paid no 
heed to this prayer. We don't understand the contemplation of the Government 
If the Government wish to amalgamate the Goalpara district with Bengal, the 
Government should tell us franUy. 

Tmaalntad from nn Aammete New^iver in 1K8. 

The villagers liviiig to the north of Scubhog have been suffering from^ the 
d^redations d flood m the last 5 or 6 years. TmEastm Bengal Railway built a 
high bank for their line on account of the flood, and there is no outlet for the waters of 
theSorbbog iee/. Tberirfore the laqrats are mking for several oudets.^ One year the 
Company paid compensation for damage to crops, but it vras nothmg in comparison 
vrith the loss. The authorities are not 3 ret rousm in spite of the cries of the famts all 
these times. It is die ditty of dm Govemm^t to enqtnre into dw matter and devise 
retief to combat the annual floods But the (jovernnmt exists for jraar^ oMfih 

interests of a body of country's weddi*siickingfofmgntfaders,^ TIusis vikydieaM 
of the raiyats have been like orysttg in die wildemess. Thereisno other utemadva 
but to slop piqnnent of revenue in ^der to rouse die senses of the Government 
to didbr duly. 


EMcynci frnm a Cakwtln 

AHegei Mte Bmhmitm-Hhtn onr cumtpo^ Aa baaa 

been laoeived from Bsipela eidimvisioa in t K {fastnA of iCainniB^ libout nw cs* 
ooHts iStfod to Iwve bm oommttod by c«rtak p^cennen m m vintfcn. tonw 

6 
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«nd females, recall in besdaG^ end barbarism die shamefid of Char Manatr. 

The bids, at reported, ere as follows 

^ The villagett of Danwndia, Baorlaman and GonaiHiiri are inhabited by Bengalee 
emigrants from the districts of Msrmoisingh and Pabna. There was a dispute about 

1 ai i .1 v % 1 . 


rn .0 > > ^ a f r ■ h 1 » a b M- g ? 1 3 1 I sJtTTOT* . a * lijTI 


setders. Recently the Bengalees went in for fishing in the heel and Ais led to a riot with 
Af Ahoms, who lodged a complaint in the police stadm of Sorbhog. Certain policemen 
with 16 Gurkhas and 50 constables, accompmied ^ Ahoms, marched into the 
Bengalee villages,^ began to assault the villagers indiscriminately, arrested almost all 
die male population, and locked them up at the KoUla camp. Alter night-fsll, 
leaving a tew of their comradm to guard the arrested persons, some Gurkhas and 
some policemen enter^ the villages and in almost every houM, the women were 
made the victim of their lust Th^ spared neither die young nor the old. Mothers 
were outraged in presence of daughters, mother-in-laws and daughter-in-laws in their 
mutual presence. The women were denuded of their clothes which were snatch^ 
away by the ruffians.^ One of the women is said to have succumbed to abortion, in 
consequence of ^ injury sustained. The brutal outrages in all dieir revolting details 
beggar description. 

The Assam Provincial Congress Committee has an obvious duty in the matter. 
They ought to bestir diemselves in rendering all possible assistance to the victims of 
the savagery and bestiality of the policemoi and Gurkhas and publish full details 
of the occurrence. The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Maulavi Kutubuddin, the Home 
Member, is known lo be a God-fearing man. We wait to see what steps he takes 
against the miscreants. 

Leader from the sawse paper ef liKK, 

A crying shame . — Confusion seizes our tongues. Shame and humiliation benumb 
us. We confm that the beasdy episodes of Burpeta.are not the subject for an 
editorial disquisition or of a platform oration. ^ It were.well if the saturnalia of horror 
and beastliness that was perpetrated in the quiet backwoods of a distant Assam village 
had melted away under the thick cover iA the night in the silence of the woods 
and tl^ hills, but the ^mal deviFs glare in the dark has caught a ray of light. 
The sigh of shame has trickled out from its gagged silence. The facts, as reported, 
are as follows : — 

** The village of Damndia, Baorlaman and Gonailjuri are inhabited by Bengalee 
emipTAnts front the districts of Mymensingh aiul Pabna. Thore was a dispute about 
fishing i%hts in a heel, to the west of Damandia between the Ahoms and Bengalee 
settlers. Recently, the Bengalees went in for fisUng in theiee/, and this led to a riot with 
the Ahoms, who lodged a comdaint in the pdice station of Sorbhog. Certain police* 
men with 16 GuiUias and 30 constables, acoompamnied by Ahoms, march^ into 
the Bengriee villages, began to assault the vuhgen linately, arrested 

almost dl the male popuktion, and locked them 19 

And then what followed is slaggerii^ 

** After ntght-falMeavtiy a few of dieir comrades to giund the arrested persons, 
some Guildias «id some polseeinen entwed the villages and in almost every house,the 
women were made dm victim of their hist They spared neither the young nor the old. 
Mothm were outraged in presence of dauditen,inother-m-laws and daughter-in-lawa 
in their mutual presence. Hw womai were denuded of dieir clothes which were 
snatched away by the ruffians. One of die woim is said to have succumbed .to 
abortion, in consequence of die die tiqtiry sustuned.** 

Anuritssr, Cbiniianair,B a i p et i di e story is galling : the list is sickening. We 
talk pdi^cs I We ** demand rUts I And we have to look helplesdy on the 
momm shames and the dangkim* numiKationa I We only feet that die soul of the 
country is scared. We know Am voice of agony has to be hushed. The sense of 
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thuneandkuiidittioiiditt H ranUingmtlie liMfftolthecaiiirtqrtlieletlin^ ir 
(lifitttion that n limnmng, dw pab dial weii^ an the peofde nqr he ec h oed and 
re^hoed, but udiere, ia the cure? 

(The caae under reference in the estracti above L mendolied inpmfnph’34 el 
Chapter II and in die Appendix to Chqiter VII, caae 3.) 

Extract fretn a Beagili Nempxper el IKT. 

We hur that feet are taken from padenti. entering (or operation in die^ SpOmI 
Sadr hoapital. We alao hear dwt dioae who are unable to pay (eea have to ratam 
home with dejected mind and being uimcceiaful. In charitable diapeniUN^ ^ 
ckictors cannot exact money hrom die padenta. Perhape lulca havebM aoinfiringed 
in the Sylhet Sadr lu^ital Iw caating duet in the eyea of die authoritiea. Why 
not the authoritiea triM to chedc tliM, though dkgationa have been put upagmadt 
them by tlw people. It ia aeen that dioae who cannot aAord to pqr mon^ cauwlr 
find place in the Government hoqiital. We aay the audiontiea ahould emierldm 
atepaagainattheaeorabdfiahdieimeldiedoctoia. The petunia firommuftoili 
to the town foi treatment but they hear dcBaand m Ra. 306<400 they i 
home widi dqected m^. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE SUITABILITY OF EXISTING AREAS FOR LEGIS- 
LATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES, AND 
FOR GROWTH OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

Local Self-^goyernino Inbtitdtions. 

1. The natural features of the country have an 
'important bearing on the working of local institutions in 
paracular. The valleys have in common the characteris- 
tics of a heavy rainfall, rendering all construction, • and 
particularly constraction with local materials, non-durable, 
and an alluvial soil much cut up by torrential rivers. 
Natural siltipg, neglect, and the alteration of levels due to 
earthquakes, particularly that of 1897, have rendered many 
erf the tanks and wells (which have always been the main 
sources of water-supply) useless, while the shifting character 
of the rivers, besides complicating the problem of communi- 
cations, makes the provision of piped water-supplies difficult 
and expensive. The towns, generally riverine, are strag- 
g^Ung and resemble overgrown villages. Drainage has 
almost always been superficial, and therefore liable to silt- 
ing; roads, though the principal streets in towns are 
generally metall^, if only rougmy, are never provided with 
paved side-walks; conservancy is everywhere of the primi- 
tive superficiid nature, and building regulations havjng 
rally been spasmodically and partii^y enforced, much of 
the housing is also of ah entirely rural character. The 
piopulatioii is in a very large proportion agricultural 
throughout the rural areas and even in parts of the towns ; 
the tea-gardens with their higher demands for communi- 
cations and other conveniences are in most parts scattered 
among *ihe agricultural areas. 

Villages vary greatly in sise, from the large composite 
viUages in Sylhet inhabited by various communities, often 
hi separate blocks, to the small exclusive collections of 
hoases affected by some of the indigenous peoples of the 
Assam Valley. 

3. The area of the local boards varies from 287 square 
•miles (Hailakandi) to 2,865 (Dhubri). In Nowgong, where 
there is no subdivision, the area of the local board coin- 
cides with ffiai of the district. Elsewhere the subdivision 



is the area of the local board. The subdivisions at least 
attain a greater degree of homogeneity and common interest 
than the districts. More homogeneity could not be obtained 
by further subdivision, as the tea industry (except in Goal- 
para, Kamrup, and parts of Sylhet) cuts across other 
interests, and is rarely confined to distinct blocks of 
country, while racial divisions are found all over the Aaaiiim 
Valley, and religious division, where important, as in the 
Surma Valley and Goalpara, cuts across any territorial 
boundaries. The mauza (village) system of division in the 
Assam Valley is more convenient than the police station 
system in the Surma Valley, as enabling single member 
constituencies to be more largely employed. 

3. It should be mentioned here that, excluding 
Shillong, there is no municipality or local board in any <3 
the hill districts in the province. Shillong is exceptional, 
as the headquarters of Government, and as composed 
territorially of both British and non-British territory. It 
is the largest municipality, is better equipped and its 
.financial position is sounder than that ,of the rest. Other 
municipalities vary from overgrown villages with a popu- 
lation of some three thousand to towns of growing im- 
portance with a population of some seventeen thousand. 

4. The Government of Assam do not recommend any 
change in the existing areas of jurisdiction of the several 
classes of local bodies of the province. 


Provincial. 

5. The province of Assam is young and yet not fully 
developed. Sylhet and Goalpara were taken over with the 
„ . , ,, Dewani of Bengal in 1766, but 

»nreo e provinoe. wheu the first expedition iveut to 

Assam in 1792, the rest of the country was divided between 
warring princes, the Ahom, Kachari, Jaintia, Manipuri and 
their tributaries, and independent tribes or sects . such 
as the.Moamarias. The expedition was withdrawn in 17^ 
despite reports that confusion, devastation and . massacre 
would ensue. It was the occupation of the countiV by the 
Burmese between 1810 and 1824, and the oppresnon and 
massacres of which they were guilty, which, coupled with, 
the activities of bands of native marauders, had in pajte 
completely desolated the country, that made occupation oi 
Assam proper necessary, though effort was first confined to 
stopping slavery and placing the revenue upon^ « . pnqMt 
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basie. The process of annexation was gradual, Upper 
Assam and Sadiya being annexed only in 1838-30 and the 
Matti^ territory in 1842. The occupation of the hills was 
still more reluctant. The aggression of the tribes, which led 
to ten military expeditions within sixteen years into the Naga 
Hills, render^ it necessary to occupy and administer in 1836 
the Naga Hills, in 1869 the Garo Hills and in 1899 the Lushai 
Hills. The Sadiya and Balipara Frontier Tracts were 
separately formed in 1914. The regular, codes were intro- 
duced into the plains only in 1860 — 1862, while the province 
was constituted as a separate unit, and the laws appljdng 
thereto defined, only in 1874. The administration was 
until then almost entirely in the hands of military oflicers 
seconded from the local regiments, of which there were four, 
occupying 14 outposts distributed over the country. The 
pacification of the country was acknowledged in 1879 by the 
withdrawal of the armed police from their 35 outposts to 
stations on the frontier, their constitution as a protective 
force and the gradual withdrawal of regular units. Since 
then there have been humerous conflicts with border tribes 
resulting from what were in essence rather assertions of 
independence than civil disturbances, of which the most 
recent were the Abor war of 1911 and the Kuki operations 
of 1918. 

6. Physically the province is the interior of a broad 
arrow pointing north-east, the stem and b&rbs being the 
foot hiUs of the Himalayan system, and the spaces the 
Brahmaputra (or Assam) and the Surma Valley. The 
province, excluding the State of Manipur, consists of 
^,500 square miles, of which 53,015 square miles have been 
surveyed — 35,400 in the two valleys and 17,615 in the hills 
and frontier tracts. There is however an isolated block of 
Mikir Hills in the Assam Valley containing some 4,000 
square mUes. The population in 1921 was 6,854,367 in the 
valleys (including approximately 120,000 in the Mikir Hills) 
and 751,863 in tne hills and frontier tracts. Despite the 
introduction of unitary administration political and social 
coalescence have been slow. The figures in the statement 
following, showing progress since the constitution of 
the province, are affected rather by the immigration of 
settlers from Eastern Bengal and Nepalis, and by the 
settlement of tea-garden coolies, than by rapid coalescence 
though there has been a good deal of nominal conversion to 
Hinduism. 



Statement showing the proportion of Hindm^ Muhammadans and Animists per 10,000 of population in the plains districts of Assam. 
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7. The new character of the province has caused the 
criterion of language as to the division between races to be 
a safer guide than it usually is to racial constituents. 
Though the Assamese language belongs to the Indo- 
European family, the lai^e majority of the Assamese-speak- 
ing peoples are of racial stocks quite distinct from the Aryan 
while the latter stock — the Aryan — is predominant among 
the Bengali and Hindi-speaking peoples. From the follow- 
ing statement it will be seen that only in three districts, 
Goalpara, Sylhet and Cachar, is the Bengali element in 
other than a small minority : — 

ClassificcUion by languages per 10,000 of population in, 
the plains districts of A ssam. * 


Atuin Valley 


Goalpara 

Kamrup 

Darrang 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 


Assamese. 


1911. 1 

1.421 

7,927 

4,427 

6,444 

5,673 

3,379 


1921. 


1,821 

7.553i 

3,671 

5,293 

5,232 

3,076 


Hindi. 


1911. 


867 

186 

571 

573 

627 

1,867 


1921. 


322 

220 

730 

564 

740 

1,339 


Bengali. 


Chief "in- 
digenous " 
lanraa^ 
excluding 
those of 
tea-garden 
coolies. 


19II.I 1921. 1911 


5,790l 5,: 


32 1! 1.797 


126 667 \,m 


1.541| 1,813 
419| 1.812 


1.852 


1.5% 


l,629l 1,785 


1,471 

320 

56 

24 


1921. 

1,679 

1,203 

977 

224 

23 

16 


Surma Valley 


’Sylhet 

.Cachar 


1 

29 


482 

2,034 


468 9,232 
1,916 5,785 


9,180 

5,951 


136 120 
1,230 1,050 


8. The province is predominantly agricultural, and 
practically its only industry, except for some coal mines and 
oil wells, is the tea industry. Ordinary agriculture 
supports 761 out of every thousand in the province and tea 
culture 115. Trade, industry and transport support only 
68 and the professions only 17. Of the population sub- 
sisting by cultivation of ordinary crops nearly 96 per cent, 
in 1921 were actual cultivators.* It will be seen from the 
following statement that these proportions apply to all 
districts, though the professions are stronger in the districts 
of Sylhet and Kamrup than elsewhere. Goalpara is a 
district of large landed estates. 
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m 

19 

45 

7 


Kimnip .. 

837 

26 

60 

20 


Dtfnng . . 

907 

14 

26 

5 

AmmVaU^ 







Nowgong . . 

917 

15 

33 

6 


Siboigar . . 

932 

12 

1 

24 

8 


^Laldumpur 

896 

30 

33 

7 


rSylliet ..I 

855 

26 

57 

19 

Suima Volley 







(.Cochar (Ploini) 

904 

21 

33 

11 


The development of the province, by the taking up of 
land for ordinary agriculture and tea, has been very rapid 
in the Assam Valley. While the increase of population in 
the decade from 1901 to 1911 was nearly half a million in 
the Assam Valley and rather more than a quarter of a 
million in the Surma Valley, in the decade 1911 to 1921 it 
was nearly three quarters of a million in the Assam Valley 
and less than one la^ in the Surma Valley. The 
population of the hills has increased comparatively little. 
In 1921, there were 610 industrial establishments employing 
power, of which 554 were engaged in the tea indusl^, five 
in coal, oil and corundum production, 12 in saw milling, and 
15 in milling rice and oil-seeds. The remainder were 13 
railway or other engineering workshops and some un- 
important factories for local products. 

9. The prosperity of the province during this period 
of rapid expansion was seriously affected by high prices 
due to the War and the depression of the tea indusuy in 
1920. This depression was greatest in the financial year 
1921-22. At the census of 1921 it was observed that a lar^ 
part of the population lived barely on or below the margm 
of comfort. Such statistics as are available point to increas- 
ing prosperity. The total value of money orders issued has 
risen from 217 lakhs in 1919-20 to 350 lakhs in 1926-27, the 
increase being steady since 1922-23. Prices of agricultural 
produce, which rose heavily during the War, have after a 
fall in 1922 continued steadily to rise, and there has t^n 
a corresponding increase in the value of land. An examina- 
tion of me value of land in registered documents shows 
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ttwifc the price on sale hae risen in almost all areas to 
treble, and in some to seven times or even seventeen times, 
what it was in 1901. Recent group assessment reports from 
Sfbsagar indicate that in many cases land there has 
appredated three or four-fold in the last twenty years. The 
ciwivator has therefore benefited, in so far as he is not in 
debt for amounts borrowed to meet special occasions of 
ea^ndituro, and in so far as his standard of living has not 
risen. The cash wage of a servant provided with board 
in Sylhet has at least doubled since 1920. The professional 
and clerical classes, especially those on a fixed income, have 
not been similarly compensated for the rising prices. 
Despite the systemafic efforts made to develop the income- 
tax, the number of small incomes assessed has increased 
but little, the increased receipts being due tb the assessment 
of tea from 1923-24 onwards and to great additions to the 
number of the larger assessed incomes, as the following 
statement will show : — 
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of 
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960 
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I.II3 

Ri. 

22.S2320 

16% 

ZSOOlo ZiW 

4M 

12.9234 

539 

14.71,487 

11% 


m 

153.101 
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16.48.474 

9% 

XWi* iW 

711 

293.926 

1.046 


. 47% 

2m 

734 
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56.48375 

26% 
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290 

23.97.801 

463 
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79 
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54 
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Statement showing the harvest (wholesale) prices of winter 
and autumn rice, mustard seed and raw sugar for the years 

from 1921 to 1927. 


■- — 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1». 

1928. 

1927. 


Ra. a. 

R«. a. 

Ri. a. 

Ri. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rt. a. 

Ra. a. 

Wintar paddy, avenfe . . 

3 4 

2 12 

2 8 

3 3 

3 13 

3 12 

3 12 

Winter rice, „ 

6 1 

5 4 


4 14 

6 3 


6 13 

Autumn paddy, „ 

2 13 

1 2 10 

2 14 

3 9 

4 1 


4 5 

Autumn lioe. 

5 to 

1 4 12 


6 6i 

6 15 

6 12 

7 4 

Muitard Med, 

9 13 

1 6 14 

6 1 

6 3 


7 4 

7 4 

Raw eufar (ynr) „ 

9 11 

: 8 15 

1 

8 13 

8 12 


9 4 

9 1 

Cotton. „ 

m 

1 14 0 

13 15 

19 3 


11 9 

9 4 


10. In 1921 the Eastern Bengal Railway had 148 miles 
of main line within the province, connecting the Fandu 
ferry crossing, whence the road runs to Shillong, with Cal- 
cutto, and two branch lines, of 38 miles.. The Assam-Bengal 
Railway had 552 miles of main line, connecting the north- 
east of the province with Chittagong, and — by steamer — with 
Calcutta, and also linking up the two valleys. It had also 
118 miles of line linking up the rest of the system with the 
Pandu crossing through Gauhati, close to Pandu, and three 
branches with a total of 101 miles. There were also one pro- 
vincial and two company lines in upper Assam, with a total 
of 144 miles. The Assam-Bengal Railway opened two more 
branches in this period, and also opened a short colliery 
line to passenger traffic, the total mileage of these being 70 
miles. Further projects are sanctioned or under construc- 
tion, but both road and railway communications are still 
very inadequate, especially in outlying subdivisions. All 
plains district headquarters are now in railway communi- 
cation with Gauhati, except Tezpur, which lies on the far 
side of the Brahmaputra from the railway terminus, but 
only three out of the eleven plains subdivisional head- 
quarters though three more are expected soon to have such 
communication. 


Separatist Claims. 

11. When the province was formed in 1874, the inha- 
bitants of Sylhet memorialised the Viceroy to be included 
in the province of Bengal. They were informed that this 
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could not be done, but that no change would be nxade in the 
system of law and judicial procedure. On the decision to 
break up the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam there 
was again agitation for inclusion in Bengal, but in August 
1912 the Anjuman-i-Islamia of Sylhet passed a unanimous 
resolution desiring to remain in Assam. An address to the 
Viceroy was offered in December 1917 by the secessionists, 
and there were debates in 1918 in the Indian Legislative 
Council. 1’he advice of the Government of India, however, 
in their Ninth Despatch, that redistribution should not be 
imposed by official action but should follow rather than pre- 
cede or accompany Reform, was accepted. Meetings were 
organised by a body styled the “ Sylhet-Bengal Reunion 
League” and in 1920 a deputation to the Viceroy was arrang- 
ed. The adoption by the Surma Valley Conference of non- 
co-operation prevented, however, the presentation of any 
addresses. In July 1924, a resolution recommending the 
reunion of Sylhet wns moved in the Assam Council. In 
order to gain the vote of the Cachar representatives, an 
amendment was moved towards the close of the debate ad- 
ding that district, and the resolution was passed. A debate 
was manoeuvred in the Legislative Assembly in January 
1925 but postponed till the following September, when, how- 
ever, it did not mature. Meanwhile the Bengal Legislative 
Council in August 1925 recommended that Sylhet alone be 
transferred and the Bengal Government decided not to op- 
pose the proposal. The Government of India considered 
that the introduction of Cachar into the matter would be a 
complication,! but they suggested that the future of the 
Jaintia Parganas which, as the Local Government had 
pointed out, had never formed a part of Bengal, and the 
question of the future constitution of the province, should 
be considered, and asked for the ground to be cleared for a 
final decision. Enquiries showed that there was no strong 
opinion on the question In Cachar, and that the deficit in 
the district of Sylhot if no account be taken of divisional 
and headquarter charges, or of extraordinary expenditure, 
.was not as serious as had been supposed. The Benzol 
Council again debated the question from the financial point 
of view in December 1925. In January 1926 the Assam 
Council passed a resolution purporting "to recommend trans- 
fer of Sylhet without consideration of ihe effect upon status, 
but seeking at the same time to securo a guarantee that 
Assam would not lose its political privileges. In this result 
the Hindus of Assam had supported the secessionists, but 
the Muhammadans, other than those ^o had joined the 
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Swaraj party, were in opposition. The Local Government 
considered mat though opinion against the transfer was 
growing, a majority of those who held ai^y views at all were 
in favour of it and that the Jaintia Parganas geographi- 
cally could not, and did not wish to be,, separated fnmi 
Sylhet. It was r^gnized,- however, that there would be 
much dissatisfaction if any loss in status were involved. A 
subsequent resolution for the transfer of Cachar was defeat- 
ed. At the instance of the Secretary of State, who held lhat 
the transfer of the ■ district could not be dissociated from 
the future form of ^ministration of Assam, the questions 
both of transfer and of future status have been relegated 
for consideration bv the Statutory Commission. The r^ult 
of the transfer of Sylhet would be the loss of 5,388 squmm 
miles of territory, and 2,541,341 in x)opulation, while the 
provincial budget would be reduced by about 34 lakhs. 

The' following are excerpts from speeches: — 

“ My veteran friend will be able to relate his sad ex- 
perience of how the last three years have been wasted by 
the members of the two valleys with different models to 

^vocate, in trying to find a common plan This 

is a three-legged race in which no progress whatever is pos- 
sible. Neither Uie inhabitants of Sylhet nor those of the 
Assam Valley have shown any disposition to merge their 
exclusiveness.” (A Sylhet Swarajist.) 

” Sylhet is a veritable clog to the all-round develop- 
ment of Assam proper and to her homogeneity or the growth 
of nationality.’^ (An Assamese Swarajist.) 

The district of Cachar was added in the first Resolution 
although the considerations were far from equal, in the fear 
that without the Cachar representatives the motion would 
fail. 


12. A movement emanating from the zemindars has 
followed, for the transfer of Goalpara also. The zemindars 
of Goalpara memorialised the Viceroy in 1919 fcr inclusion 
in Bengal, and a counter momoricd was made. There had 
been some protest in 1900 and again on the reconstitution 
of Assam in 1912. TherO have, since the announcement of 
the Commission’s visit, been further representations that 
the zemindars are not safe in .the alien A£»amese Council, 
and counter representations by the Bodo peoples. The 
chief source of contention is, however, the language 
question. In the early days Goalpara had been mhitted 
from the districts where non-natives of the province shc^d 
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not be employed, while the court language remained 
Bengali amr Assamese had been introduced in the courto 
of .^sam in 1873, becauM Goalpara formed a part of 
Bengal proper till " 1874, and the schools were taught in 
Bengali until 1914, when after considerable agitation by 
the Assamese, and some counter propaganda, orders were 
issued that the medium of instruction in primary schools 
should be Bengali or Assamese according to the local 
demand, and Assamese became also an alternative court 
language. These orders were based on the facts elicited,, 
that it was difficult to determine exactly where Bengali 
stopped and Assamese began, but that broadly speaking the 
language spoken in the west of* the district was akin to 
Bengali and that spoken in the east to Assamese. 

The conflict between Bengali and-' Assamese cultur? 
changed its venue in the latter part of 1927 from Sylhet to 
Gkialpara, pkrtly as the result of the initiation of the Goal- 
para Tenancy Bill at the desire — expressed to the Governor 
on tour — of the tenants, and upon a resolution in the 
Council, and partly in consequence of the announcemmt 
that the appointment of the Royal Commission would be 
expedited. The zemindars represented in September in a 
deputation to the Governor that their interests were not 
safe in the Assam Council, and that in order that they 
might have the support of their confreres the district should 
be transferred to ^ngal, or alternatively the neighbouring 
districts of Rangpur, Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar should be 
transferred from Bengal to Assam. They were informed 
that there was no justification for the assumption that 
they would not get justice in the Assam Legislature,' and 
that the legisTation could not be postponed. In October 
the projected meeting of the Goalpara District Association 
resulted in a split, counter meetings, each arrogating the 
right to represent the district, being held at Gauripur and 
Dhubri. The immediate cause for this split was a session 
of the Assam Uteraiy Conference in the district, and ia 
contMt for. supremacy of the Bengali and Assfunese 
languages in the schools has since raged. The Boro or Mech 
community have passed counter-resolutions against 
transfer. They form nearly one-tenth of the population of 
the district, many of them being animistic. 

4 

The Backwabd Tracts. 

18. These are the Lushai Hills, the Naga Hills, the 
BritUh portion of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills (excluding the 
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Shillong municii>ality and cantonment), the Garo Hills, 
the Mihir Hills (in l4^owgong and Sibsagar districts), the 
North Cachar Hills, the Lakhimpur Frontier Tract, the 
Sadiya Frontier Tract, and the 'Balipara Frontier Tract, 
and are shown coloured pink on the map attached. Sir 
Archdale Earle had assumed in discussion on the announce- 
ment of 1917 that all hill districts, where the ordinary law 
is not in force, would be excluded from the scheme, as 
before. Two senior officers, Messrs. Reid and Barnes, were 
strongly in favour of the exclusion of the frontier areas, 
pointmg out that even in such matters as education and 
medical the importance of having local men raised problems 
quite different from those in the plains. Mr. (now Sir- 
William) Reid thought, however, that the Garo Hills, Mikir- 
Hills and North Cachar Hills might belong to reformed 
Assam. Discussion at first proceeded on this assumption, 
but it was observed that the financial proposals on which 
the reform scheme was to be based, did not make it clear 
whether excluded areas were to be iinanced by the 
central authority or the provincial, though the Government 
of India had made it known that the provinces would be 
relieved of expenditure hitherto met under the head 23. — 
Political, or by assignments under that head. 

14. In his first note on the Reforms, Sir Nicholas 
Beatson Bell had stated that it was out of the question to 
frame electorates for the backward tracts. He considered, 
however, that they should be brought within the scope of 
the Reforms for several reasons. Though unrepresented in 
the Council, they wese included in the then existing system, 
and the Council could, and to a limited extent did, legis- 
late for, budget for, ’ and ask questions about them. 
Finally, the plains might have to finance these tracts. 
Under his system, which provided for a unified form of 
government, no subject connected with any of the hill dis- 
tricts would be included in the portfolio of a Minister. His 
scheme, however, having not been recommended by .the 
Government of India in their Ninth Despatch, he later'noted 
that he had anxiously considered the matter again in dis- 
cussion with various people, and was so much impressed 
with the disadvantages which would follow the separation 
of budgets and divided authoritv entailed by exclusion, that 
he would only recommend it if otherwise a satisfactory' 
financal settlement could not be obtained. In such event hie 
might propose the exclusion of the outer hills, that is, the 
Naga and Lushfti Hills, the Frontier Tracts, and of course 
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the State of Manipur. The Functions Committee, and the 
Assam witnesses before it, considered that the backward 
tracts should be excluded. In their Ninth Despatch the 
Government of India had recommended the complete exclu- 
sion of certain areas, such as Angul and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, where the population was aboriginal, of low density 
and inimical to its plains neighbours, while they considerec 
that other areas which were more developed, being repre- 
sented on the Legislative Council and administered on mucb 
the same lines as other parts of the province concerned, as 
for instance Chota Nagpur (where the ordinaiw civil and 
criminal procedure codes were in force), might ^ dealt with 
by preventing local legislation from applying to them with- 
out the express orders of the Governor in Council, and by 
giving the Governor himself a greater discretion than else- 
where to override his Minister. The Chief Commissioner 
thought that the included areas might be treated on these 
lines. He had throughout excepted from the areas which 
might be proposed for exclusion the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
and Mr. Reid, though he emphasised that a large part 
of these consisted of Native States, and that in bis 
experience “there is at times a pronounced bitterness 
of feeling between the aborgines and the other 
Indian inhabitants,’’ a characteristic of a backward 
tract referred to in the Ninth Despatch, now agreed that the 
suggested treatment might meet the case of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills . He held, however, that the Naga Hills and 
the Frontier Tracts, and probably the Lushai Hills, were on 
a different footing, and should be e^^cluded as typically 
backward areas. When it was decided to give Assam the 
same constitution as other provinces the Chief Commissioner 
adhered finally to the conclusion that there could be no 
half-way house, and that the treatment proposed would be 
suitable for all the backward areas, in view of his convic- 
lion that the administrative integrity of the province could 
not safely be disturbed. There is nothing on record to show 
whether he was aware that in other provinces areas similar 
to those proposed for exclusion had actually been excluded, 
even the Darjeeling district. 

15. The Khasi mid Jaintia Hills are peculiar in con- 
sisting partly of Indian States in varying degrees of depen- 
dence, through their saruids, on the paramount power, and 
partly of British territory. The total area of the district is 
6,022 squmre miles, with a population of 242,^3. British* 
territory comprises an area of 2,117 square miles with a 
IKi^nla6on of 95,016 and the non-British territory is 3.9(^ 
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square milles with a population of 148,247. The Shilkmg 
cantonment is a British enclave, and part of the civil station 
is also British, but the remainder is not. The municipal law 
has been applied to the non-British part of Shillong under 
the procedure of the Foreign Jurisdiction Order. The 
Khctfis of Shillong and those of Jowai have exhibited a 
desire for a voice in the administration ; there has been no 
indication, however, that the chiefs and their subjepts would 
willingly make that surrender of their limited independence 
which the incorporation of Khasi territory within the- 
British dominions, to which the Government of India Act 
applies, would entail. 

16. The legality of the creation of the Shillong Urban 
Constituency was challenged in 1928 by a motion of no-con- 
fidence in the Legislative Council, though the return of the 
sitting member was not made the subject of any election 
petition. The member in question has sat in the reformed 
Council throughout, and was selected by Sir John Kerr in 
1927 to be Minister for Local Self-Government. The mover 
of that motion said. “The Government of India Act is 

applicable only to British India the interests 

of a foreign state and the interests of this province may be 

at times in conflict, I am told that recently some such 

conflicts have already arisen.” Another member said 
“The hon’ble member quoted a rule by which the Local 
Government of Assam have qualified non-British subjects 
for election to this house. But I am afraid he has omitted 
to mention a proviso which is very import^t, viz., pro- 
vided that they are resident in British India.” A nomi- 
nated non-official member supported the motion saying, “1 

should be stultifying myself if, haying been the first 

person to have questioned the legality of the constitution of 

the Shillong Urban Constituency, 1 were to oppose the 

motion before the house.”/ Another member said “I think. 
Sir, the people did not mean giving Swaraj to the foreign 
states like those to which the honourable mepiber himself 
belongs.” Another “It has been reported that a inpvoment 
has been set on foot within the Khasi Hills for the establish- 
ment of a “ Khasv National Durbar” with a view to exclud- 
ing the Assamese and the Bengalis from the territories^ of 
the Khasi Siems and a cry has been raised “the Khasi Hills 
for the Khasis.” 

17. Endeavours have been made from time to time to 
calculate the net cost of administering these areas. For a 
variety of reasons accurate statistics cannot be evolved, but 

6 
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the result of the most recent enquiry goes to indicate the 
following probabilities • 

(1) The not deficit on the administration of the 

Lushai Hills, the Naga Hills .and Garo 
Hills, excluding overhead but including home 
charge's, is about 4| lakhs, though the la^t 
named is nearly self-supportiim owing to the 
valuable sdl forests in the Garo Hills ; 

(2) The provincial deficit on the administration of 

the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, without reckoning 
any expenditure that can be attributed to the 
fact that Shillong is the provincial head- 
quarters, is about 1^ lakhs, or, if the net cost 
of the metalled road from Gauhati to Shillong 
and thence to Cherra, which serves the Khasi 
cultivator by enabling him to export his 
potatoes, is included, about 2 lakhs. The bare 
figures for Jowai subdivision would, however, 
disclose a surplus of nearly a lakh for that sub- 
division, if taken alone, leaving out of account 
district headquarters expenditure, which can- 
not be apportioned ; 

(8) The deficit in the Sadiya and Balipara Frontier 
Tracts is IJ lakhs. At present this deficit is 
not charged to provincial revenues, as the 
Central Government have assumed respon- 
sibility for most of the expenditure on these 
tracts; 

(4) The provincial surplus on the administration of 
of the North Cachar Hills, Mikir Hills and 
Lakhimpur Frontier Tract is about 3 lakhs ; 

(6) The cost of the Dimapur-Manipur metalled road 
within British territo^, which is charged to 
^ provincial revenues, is about lakhs; 

(ft) Forest revenue, collected in the plains from 
forests which geographically form part of the 
hill areas though for administrative purposes 
included in plains districts, is a matter of 
conjecture. It is believed at present to amount 
to over 2 lakhs, and is capable of development, 
the extent of which is hard at present to fore- 
see, but is at least considerable. There may 
also be more mineral wealth in these fu'eas; 
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(7) Overhead charges for the administration of these 

areas must be a matter of opinion. Reckoned 
on a basis of population they would amount to 
3 or 4 lakhs, but on a more reasonable compu- 
tation of the services given by the provincial 
headquarters and divisional offices to these 
areas, they would only amount to between l-J 
and 2 lakhs ; 

(8) In the result the total deficit, without reckoning 

forest revenue for which the hills are 
geographically responsible, or overhead 
charges, must be about 6| lakhs, or, taking 
account of these items, about 6^ lakhs. 

The cost of maintaining the Assam Rifles is not 
included in these figures. The average cost of the force 
in the three years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 was 
Rs. 1,83,000 over and above the subvention of Rs. 16,00,000 
received from the Central Government. The public works 
cost of .maintaining their buildings averaged Rs. 44,000 to 
central revenues, and Rs. 8,000 (for the Kohima and Aijal 
battalions) to provincial revenues. The cost of original 
works, which now includes heavy expenditure on the 
Kohima lines, is not reckoned. 

18. The safeguards provided for constitutional protec- 
tion of the hill and frontier areas are as follows : — At the 
Chief Commissioner’s proposal the areas mentioned have 
all been declared “backward tracts,” and on the advice of 
the Government of India an express provision has been 
made in the statutory rules requiring a mandatory section in 
any provincial or Indian law solely intended for these tracts, 
that it- shall apply only as directed by the Governor in 
Council, and with such exceptions and modifications as may 
be made by him. A further provision enables the Governor 
in Council to direct that no Act of the local legislature shall 
apply to these tracts save as, or with such modifications and 
exceptions as, the Governor thinks fit. The safeguards 
against application of legislation that are of importance, 
however, are contained in previous enactments. Though 
the whole of Assam is scheduled under the Scheduled 
Districts Act, the powers under that Act have not been used 
for the purpose. But under the Assam Frontier Tracts 
Regulation of 1880 Government may direct that any enact- 
ment in force in these areas shall cease to be in force therein, 
and the backward tracts have all been brought within its 
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S nrriew, while under section 14 of the Assam General 
'lauses Act (II of 1915) it is provided that no local Act, 
passed either before or after,, can come into force unless 
expressly extended under the Scheduled Districts Act or 
otherwise.. Affirmative powers of legislation exist for all 
these areas, as for the province as a whole, under section 71 
of the Government of India Act. Finally, in interpreta- 
tion of the passage in the Instrument of Instructions 
enjoining upon the Governor “ to take care that due provi- 
sion shall be made for the advancement and social welfare 
of those classes among the people committed to your charge,, 
who, whether on account of the smallness of their number] 
or their lack of educational or material- advantages, or from\ 
any other cause, specially rely upon Our protection, and', 
cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare upon joint political 
action, and that such classes shall not suffer, or have cause 
to fear, neglect or oppression ” ; and in exercise of the power 
conferred by section 49(2), the Governor has framed the 
following business rules : — 

{a) ‘‘All proposals which affect a ‘backward tract’ 
directly or indirectly, and in particular, and without preju- 
dice to the generality of this rule, 

(i) A proposal to post either permanently or tempo- 
rarily an officer, gazetted or non-gazetted, to 
an appointment in a backward tract, or to an 
appointment which involves the exercise of any 
function in a backward tract, 

(m") a proposal to grant leave to, or transfer, any 
officer, holding such an appointment” . . . 

. . . ‘‘shall be submitted to the Governor 

after consideration by the Member or Minister 
in charge.” 

(6) “When any case affecting a backward tract or 
tracts, directly or indirectly, has come to the Governor, 

the Governor shall, if the case relate to 

a reserved subject, consider the opinion of the Member in 
charge and also (if the case has been brought before a 
meeting of Council) the opinion of the other Member or, if 
the case relate to a transferred subject, he shall consider 
the opinion of the Minister in charge; and he shall then 
pass such order authorised by law as he believes to be in 
the interest of the backward tract or tracts concerned,” 

19. In view of the rigidity of the business rules not 
unnaturally the reformed executive Governlnent as such has 



had little or no history in the backward tracts; Ministers, 
have generally disavowed their responsibility for any 
question involving a hill or frontier area, and in the few 
cases in which they have asserted their views, or in which 
proposals have arisen which would have brought them into 

direct contact with such areas, 
*vidt Appendix A, cases 0, M, 15, n.|;jjey have generally* been given 

» T in ,i little option. There are however 

tr»de Appendix A, cases 3, 10. 13. 

exceptionst. The very close con- 
tvidi Appendix A, casca 16, 18. cem of the department respon- 
sible for political matters with 
many of the questions that arise has sometimes led to doubt 
and misunderstanding as to which is the responsible depart- 
mentj ; and the fact that certain expenditure is definitely 
central complicated the question. Most of the areas indeed 
are administered on very different lines from the plains 
districts, and, the policy having been one involving a 
minimum of interference, decentralization in the hands of 
the local officers has been so great that the system of 
administration is frequently, as the records show, not well 
§ridf Appendix A, caras 4, 6, 6, known even at the headquarters 
7, 8, 13, 17. of Government §. The reliance 

on executive orders, necessitated on the one hand by the 
fact that civil and criminal law are to a great extent a 
matter of local custom, and on the other by the necessity 
of controlling practices which give rise to problems other 
than those provided for by legislation in the plains, has not 
yet led to any serious conflict with the popular element in 
Government, which has for the most part abandoned the 
patriarchal system, and aims at abolishing the last 
remnants of executive rule, but the possibilities of such 
conflict have been far to seek. The special nature of the 

administration!! in the Naga and 
ii vwe Aj^to A, 6, 7. Lushai Hills and Frontier Tracts 

' ’ ’ ’ ^ ® *“ has apparently — no reasons are on 

record — been recognised in the allocation to His Excellency’s 
own portfolio of judicial appeals from these hills and from 
the partially administered portions of the frontier tracts 
(the initial criterion adopted having been that cases from 
the regular hill districts and the fully administered parts 
of the frontier tracts should be dealt with as judicial and 
others as political), while there have been arguments as to 
the political character of some aspects of civil justice and 
other subjects which have led to “ Succession of headmen, 
village and tribal rights in hill districts and Frontier 
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Tribes” being rul^ to be political, and therefore in tiie 
Giovemor’s portfolio. The application of the ^vemment 

ru» Appudu A, cu« 9, u, -^ct and rules has in some 

SI, 16 and 17. mstances caused inconvenience or 

delay. 

20. The Council equally is unable to appreciate the 
various difficulties in the administration of the backward 
tracts, and probably shares the misunderstanding of the 
constitutioncd position referred to. Except for disapproba- 
tion of the fact that the plains have to meet the deficit of 
the frontier, displayed by the resolution that the cost of; 
the hill districts should be met by the Government of Indiaj 
and partly by those reconunending that the Central^ 
Government should bear a larger share of the expenditure 
on the Assam Bifles, the Council has shown little ifiterest 
in the matter. Their feeling was represented before the 
reforms by the representatives of the Assam Association 
who gave evidence to the Functions Commfttee, and is 
based upon the fact that the occupation of the areas con- 
cerned was necessitated by the duty of protecting the plains, 
and not by the demands, save in a few rare instances, of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. The sole attempt made to 
endorse this view met with the comment by the Govern- 
ment of India that the deficit of the hill districts was only 
an incident of the reforms upon a particular area. The 
deficit on the hills was then stated at Trs. 8,92, and the 
Government of Assam pointed out with reference to the 
Naga Hills (deficit Trs. 3,66) and Lushai Hills (deficit Trs. 
1,88) that they were frontier territories, abandonment of 
which would lay the plains open to the recurrence of raids 
from wild tribes. Interest in Shillong has naturally been 
greater than elsewhere. Apart from attacks on the legal 
status of the municipal seat there has also been an attempt 
to bring the civil station under the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta High Court. These movements are inconsistent, 
though they have the common motive of a desire to import 
the ordinary law. The creation of similar interest in other 
backward tracts would have the same effect, but this has 
not yet occurred. 

The general attitude of the Council may be illustrated 
by the following excerpts from speeches : — 

** We have no objection to bear the expenditure of the 
admbdel^tiQn of the hill districts if these hill district get 
the advantages of the civil administration which the plains 
^idiiots have.” (An Assunese Besponsivist.) 
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“ If I read the signs and portents of the times correctly, 

I feel almost sure that the hill districts will be separated 
sooner or later, and I hope within about 5 or 6 years, and 
when this is done the case of Cachar will be a clear case ” 
They “ are not within the jurisdiction of the Gover- 
nor’s province of the Legislative Council.” (A Sylhet 
Stoarajist.) 

“ Sir, in our scheme it is submitted that the hill districts 
with the exception of the British portion of the Khasi Hills 
may be administered by His Excellency the Governor, as 
the agent of the Government of India, and the whole 
expenditure also may be borne by the Government of India. 
If this is done there will be no administrative or financial 
difficulty even when Sylhet is transferred to Bengal.” (An 
Assamese Responsivist.) 

“Before long Assam Valley will have to see its own 
way to disjoin itself from the hill districts.” (An Assamese 
Swarajist.) 

21. While no party has yet made the administration 
of the frontier and hill areas a matter of definite party 
policy, the extracts quoted from the speeches of persons 
belonging to different persuasions probably illustrate a 
widely held distaste for bearing the cost of the backward 
tracts, and a fear that the political advance of the province 
may be retarded either by the fact of their being yoked to 
the plains, or by the suggestion in the Ninth Despatch that 
without the hills .Assam could not bear its present sumr- 
structure. A former Minister on the other hand nas 
expressed the opinion that, unless carrying the hill districts 
with it, the province cannot attain self-government. No 
other resolution debated concerned these tracts, nor was 
their administration discussed, save in a few questions. 

Out of 48 questions traceable as bearing on the back- 
ward tracts twenty might be taken to display interest in 
the native peoples. Of these, many of which were asked 
by the two members who were natives of hill tribes, two 
concerned the rights of hill chiefs, two the practice regard- 
ing arms, one communications, seven the judicial system; 
one reserved forests, one the principles of education, one 
wages of indented labour, one the pay of a cooly corps 
returned from France, one the succession rights of Indian 
Christians, one the appointments open to hill men, one tiie 
prevailing scarcity in a hill area, and one the system of 
explosive licenses for lime quarries in the Khasi Hills. 
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Questions concerning matters in. Shillong, as the head- 
quarters of Government and a municipality, are left out of 
account. Of the other questions, nine elicited fibres of 
cost, sixteen were solicitous as to the rights of- plainsmen, 
as on adjustment of .bo\indaries, rights of pleader, settle- 
ment in plains portions of hill districts, elephant mahals, 
grazing dues, etc., while the remainder dealt with such 
matters as the exemption, of a hill district from the Juvenile 
Smoking Act. A question regarding the sum budgetted 
for remission of loans in one plains and one hill district 
evoked a number of supplemontaries, but only on the 
former district. I 

22. A Khasi has throughout been the elected member 
for Shillong, and is now Minister for Local Self-Governmenit. 
Under the Electoral Rules a member must be nominated for 
the backward tracts. At first a Garo was nominated, but 
he attended only two sessions, and was too imperfectly 
acquainted with the Council vernaculars or with English 
to be a successful legislator. The diflBculty of obtaining a 
true representative was insuperable, and since 1924 these 
areas have, bepn represented by a Welsh missionary whose 
experience has been confined mainly to the Khiasi and 
Jaintia Hills. 

23. In view of the policy of non-interference in internal 
affairs, progress in the> direction of fitting “ all classes of 
the population without distinction to take their due share 
in the public life mid government of the country” and of 
encouraging the inhabitents to “ look for the redress of their 
grievances and the improvement of their condition to the 
working of representative institutions ” has been nil, save 
so far as there has been educational advance, due mainly 
to the activities of missionaries. There are, in fact, two 
main and irreconcilable forms of government among these 
heterogeneous tribes, the chieftaincy, hereditary or elective, 
and a democracy of the city state type, in some ways far 
in advance of European democracy. These natural 
S 3 nBtems have been left intact, and should in the opinion of 
some be so left, to work their own future, with as little 
interference as possible from any alien race. 

. 24. When the views of Government were invited on 
the main recommendations of the Lee Commission, they 
replied ibat undue acceleration of Indian recruitment to the 
Police Service would inter aUa be a source of danger owing 
to the fact that Assam is surrounded by wild mbes, but 
todc no ac^unt of the bemring upon recruitinent to the. 



Indian Civil and Police Services of the fact that the charges 
in the hilh have always been held by European officers of 
these services. Lately, there has been serious difficulty in 
oblaining suitable officers for subdivisional charges, owing 
to the shortage of recruits. 

The Tea Industry. 

25. The tea industry is the outstanding feature in the 
development of Assam. The nominal capital invested in 
the inaustry in Assam is understood to be over twenty 
million pounds, when reduced to sterling, though the real 
capital so invested must be much higher. Beckoned on the 
present nominal cost of opening out tea, the capital value 
must be over thirty million pounds. Some three quarters 
of this is European capital. The total area in Assam occu- 
pied by tea estates at the end of 1926-27 was 1,577,048 acres, 
of which 420,564 acres were planted with tea. The labour 
population residing on the estates was 1,010,470 more than 
naif of whom were adults. Employment is also given in 
many cases to the people of neighbouring villages Tho 
average monthly wage bill is about 4:^ lakhs. During the 
non-co-operation campaign the industry suffered chiefly 
from organised attempts to boycott the garden bazars and 
to prevent the supplies necessary for the labourers from 
reaching the gardens. In some cases, however, there were 
attempts to involve the labourers in the agitation ; this was 
a feature of the propaganda in Sylhet, and led to a serious 
exodus from one area. The fact that the industry pays 
comparatively little in provincial taxation, though large 
sums go to the Central Government by way of income-tax, 
import duties on machine^, etc., and (until recently) export 
duties, while it also pays import duties into other countries, 
has led popular opinion to regard this as a good field for 
essays in taxation, but interest in the industry is too widely 
shared by prominent members of the various parties for 
direct attacks upon it to take place, despite the adhesion 
of the extremists to a policy antipathetic to western influ- 
ence. The excitable and uncertain character of the oooly 
population, the delicate financial equilibrium of the 
industry, and &e method of management, maka it parti- 
cularly vulnerable both in matters of law and order and in 
etiier directions. The increasing employment of Indian 
oapital however probably minimised the risk in the days 
of intensive aptatimi, and has tended to reduce the effect 
A|Ma the indiutiy cd p<fliiical changes. 
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26. The maintenance of an adequate labour supply 
has been the lef difficulty with which tea cultivation has 
had to contenu. Remedies proposed have been many, but 
the dependence of almost all of these upon legislation, which 
at the present time must be a matter of serious risk, where 
many interests are involved, and negotiations must be of 
great delicacy, has ruled them out of practical politics. 
Legislation under the present system would be for the 
central legislature, though it is not clear how a settlement 
of principles could be arrived at except by agreement 
between the province of origin of immigrant labour and 
the province of employment, nor how such agreement could 
be based on popular consent even in the provincial councils 
concerned, since the labourers would have no voice in tqe 
matter. It may be noted that according to settlement 
figures some 100,000 ea;-tea garden labourers must have 
settled on the land since the census of 1921, raising thei^ 
total to about 600,000 or one-tenth of the plains population. 

27. Other matters in which the reformed system has 
re-acted upon the tea industry may be briefly mentioned : — 

(1) The taxation of the tea industry for the benefit of 

the local boards was suggested by some boards 
in 1924, and was on several occasions mention-i 
ed in Council. The origin and development 
of the Local Rates and Local Self-Government 
(Amendment) Act, 1926, will be mentioned in 
connection with the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment, and the acceptance by the Council of a 
policy of improving communications, which 
was partly the result of consent to submit to 
this taxation by the local planting members, 
and partly due to a growing financial interest 
in motor traffic. 

(2) The antipathy to settlement of land with Euro- 

pean canital, and the resentment felt for rela- 
tions alleged to exist between tea garden 
managers and the Indian public, will also be 
mentioned in connection with resolutions 
passed affecting the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

(3) In 1924 a resolution was carried demanding that 

i^e maintenance of schools on tea gardens 
should be made compulsoiy. This was op- 
posed by Government as canning out a.paru- 
oular industry for a principle ot compulsion 
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which had not yet been approved by the 
Council for general application. : The ground 
given for special treatment was that “The 
main question is the provision of funds. But 
here in this resolution the question of funds 
does not arise, and therefore I think advantage 
ought to be taken of this resolution at once, and 
the matter not postponed till the consideration 
of the Primary Education Bill.” The resolu- 
tion was opposed by planting members on the 
ground that compulsion would have a seriously 
disturbing effect on labour. 

(4) A resolution in 1925 requiring that the proA'ision 

„ , „ for purchase of opium should 

o ame , 1131 . reduced by three lakhs was 

coupled with a suggestion that a tax of one pice 
per lb. should be placed upon tea manufactured 
in the province. As the first part was defeat- 
ed, this part of the resolution was not voted on. 

(5) In pursuance of the policy of compromise a 

planting member in discussion on the budget 
of 1927 proposed the transference of public 
works to the charge of a Minister, alleging that 
• the bureaucracy had neglected the subject of 
communications. 

(6) The European Association represented that in 

•Vide Appends A. cbmb 1, 2. subservience to popular 

clamour Government had 
taken unreasonable action against planters 
' accused of offences* against Indians. 

(7) In the budget session of 1928 a token reduction 

was carried to condemn the alleged excessive 
representation of the tea industry on local 
boards. A member said “ They are unfortu- 
nately found invariably to rally round the 
opposition against all popular measures 
brought either by the Swarajists or non- 
Swarajists." 

28. The tea garden coolies, who form nearly 80 per 
cent, ot the population labouring 

Lrtout for wages, constitute the labour problem 

in Assam. Establishments employing 
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over 20 persons at the census of 1921 distributed their 
labour as follows : — 



Skillea 

workmen. 

Unskilled 

workmen. 

Growing of special products (almost entirely tea) ... 

5,607 

506,898 

G>IIieries 

409 

2,668 

Petroleum 

319 

h662 

Wood industries 

340 

1.632 


29. Since the slump of 1920 the lea industry has 
expanded, particularly in the growth of small gardens 
financed and managed by Indians. The number of gardens 
rose from 876 in 1920 to 941 in 1926, though the older gardens 
abandoned much of the area under tea. The planted area 
rose only from 420,168 to 420,564 acres, but the total area 
of estates rose from 1,479,239 to 1,577,048 acres. Meanwhile 
the daily average of persons employed fell from 589,733 to 
532,024. The labour supply problem has in places become 
acute. Though there are statutory restrictions ilpon the 
recruitment of workmen, there is no other labour law, the 
last remnant in the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act 
disappearing when the Act was repealed by the Assembly 
in 1926. Where, as is generally the case, land is available 
for settlement locally, the tendency of imported coolies who 
wish to remain in the province is to settle down as fculti- 
vators or in some independent occupation, as soon as they 
have acquired sufficient capital. In the 1921 census it was 
estimated that 840,000 foreigners to the province were living 
on tea gardens, while probably 500,000 brought by the tea 
industry to the province wore living off the gardens, mostly 
on the land, the total tea-induced population being thus 
one-sixth of the population of Assam. Settlement figures 
indicate that since 1921 a further lakh of persons brought 
by the tea industry have been settled on the land. It may 

Inerataa in land directly willed noted that On the gardens til© 

78,307 Mm. increaw in land coolies have no means of securing 
■nUet 1,835 acm. franchise which it was the 

wish of the Chief Commissioner to grant ; but that off the 
gardens they may obtain it. 
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30. The economic distress following the Wttr'cAused 
serious strikes upon the tea gardens as well as the railways. 
An enquiry committee found that the trouble was mainly 
economic, but had in certain cases been fomented by 
political agitation. In particular before the exodus of 
coolies from the Chargola valley in 1920 there was evidence 
that the coolies had largely attended non-co-operation 
meetings, and been advised to strike for higher wages. 
The gardens were also affected by boycott, which the 
Surma Valley Conference of 1920 resolved to apply to them. 
One of the immediate results of the enquiry was to deter- 
mine Government to abolish the Breach of Contract Act, 
thus reversing a decision of a few months before. 

Since the collapse of the non-co-operation campaign the 
industry has been little affected by labour disturbance. 
There have been, however, instances of exodus by coolies 
imported in misguided efforts to keep up an adequato supply 
without sufficient care being taken to see that the class of 
labour obtained was suitable for the work and life on a tea 
estate. Disturbances have occurred from time to time and 
the strike as a weapon to enforce demands has also been at 
times adopted. Hitherto the trouble where it has appeared 
has been short-lived. A recent development has been the 
deputation by, according to newspaper reports, the All- 
India Trade Union Congress of an agent to organize trade 
unions -in the tea gardens of Assam. 

31. The labour force is imported from different parts 
of India and drawn from various tribes who are in the main 
obstinately illiterate, superstitious, and easily moved to 
violent action by anything they do not understand, as was 
illustrated during the War period by the bazaar-looting 
which followed a spread of rumours that traders were 
profiteering in cloth. Though such dangers were a factor 
in determining the increase in 1921 of the armed police, no 
special police are maintained on account of the industry, 
and it is left generally to maintain its own discipline. 
Government have frequently acknowledged during this 
period the success with which this duty has been achieved. 
Beyond the difficulty of bringing this large element actively 
within the franchise, while under the discipline mentioned, 
it also forms one of the most serious factors in law and order. 
The desires of the cooly population run counter to the aims 
of the Council in the matter of temperance, and may at anv 
time conflict with those of their neighbours in matters of 
land, fishing rights, bazaars, etc. The majority in the 
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Council, while acknowledging the value to the province of 
the tea industry, is resentful of the fact that in bulk it is 
owned and controlled by foreip;n capital. Indian interests 
in tea culture are often in conflict with foreign in the matter 
of labour supply, and instances have not been wanting in 
which this conflict has taken concrete form. The interest 
of members was illustrated by the action of several in inter- 
viewing and assisting or sheltering coolies who had been 
imported from districts hitherto not tapped, and who in 
dissatisfaction with the conditions left the gardens without 
expressing any definite grievance, but seeking repatriation 
at Government expense. The members concerned adver- 
tised the matter in the newspapers as one requiring public 
attention. 

Communal Matters. 

32. The communal question in the strict sense, tracing 
its history to the resolution of the Government of India upon 
Muhammadan education of 1885, has been complicated in 
Assam by the rivalry between the two valleys, or in another 
aspect between the indigenous cultures of Assam proper 
and the districts ha^ng affinity with the culture of Bengal. 
In 1873 it was ruled that the natives of Assam proper should 
have preference over Bengalis for appointments in the five 
districts of Upper Assam. In 1903 the first definite instruc- 
tions were given that for district, divisional and depart- 
mental staffs, “some endeavour should be .made to recruit 
from each race of the community in proportion to its 

numbers subject to the condition that qualified 

candidates are available.” The principle was thus estab- 
lished that the more important of the almost innumerable 
ethnic elements of the province should be entitled to consi- 
deration in the composition of the services. While the 
more backward of these elements are disputing more than 
before the field of education, the inevitably gradual progress 
in that field has resulted in importance being attributed 
chiefly to insistence. Meanwhile, in 1907 the Government 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam again drew attention to the 
resolution of the Government of India, and prescribed 
annual statements for ministerial appointments. In 1912 
Sir Archdale Earle took up the question of appointments 
made by Government, and noted that in cases requiring his 
sanction, “for example, where there is little to choose as 
between two candidates, the fact that one of them represents 
a community which has an inadequate share of offices would 
be a point in his favour.” Statements were prescribed 
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covering the whole province, showing as the principal 
classes to receive attention, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
Bengalis of Sylhet and Cachar, domiciled Bengalis, other 
Bengalis, Assamese, Ahoms, Muhammadans, Khasis, and 
miscellaneous, — and in 1914 a resolution issued stating the 
Chief Commissioner’s intention that all officers should 
consider on the occurrence of vacancies which of the 
communities had less representation than that to which 
their numbers would entitle them, and should, if qualified 
candidates were available, endeavour to give appointments 
to members of those communities. 

In his opening speech to the Council the Governor in 
1921 referred to two golden rules by which he hoped his 
successor would be guided — first never to recruit an officer 
from beyond the province if a good man could be found 
within it, and second to hold the balance even between the 
claims of the two valleys. 

33. Pressure for the observance of communal claims 
has been constant throughout the period under review, at 
every session a considerable proportion of the questions 
asked have been inspired by them, and though attacks upon 
the principle have been made in the Council on several 
occasions, as in debates upon the Municipal Bill and the 
Local Self-Governmjent (Amendment) Bill, they have all 
failed, a resolution for abolition of the system being with- 
drawn in 1927 with the expressed belief that it was bound 
to fail. When Government members were left free to vote 
on provisions for nomination to local boards, one exercised 
his right to vote for pure election, but the motion was 
defeated by a narrow majority without counting the 
Government vote, there being, however, an, elected majority 
of one against nomination. The principle has been 
acknowledged in a less extreme form in regard to the All- 
India Services — the Indian Civil, Police, Forest, and Service 
of Engineers — by the Secretary of State in his despatch 
No. 32-Services of 20th August 1925. Resolutions for the 
introduction of the competitive principle into appointments 
to the provincial civil services were also defeated, though 
on the last occasion provision for communal distribution as 
a temporary measure had been added. Ministers who 
deprecate the principle have been compelled to give effect 
to it, and even to carry it further. In 1923 the form of 
return was amended, making it clear that no class was 
entitled to any particular number of appointments, by a 
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reference to the number ‘‘ each community might expect to 
hold, if the sole consideration was their numerical strength.” 
In that year also a Minister raised the whole question on 
the ground of the resulting inefficiency in offices. It was 
decided that to go back on the arrangements was impracti- 
cable, but that the due qualification of candidates should 
be insisted upon, and standards should, if necessary, be 
raised. Some were indeed raised. Shortly afterwards, 
however, on the recommendation of a committee appointed 
at the instance of the Minister on account of resolutions 
tabled in the Council, the principle was applied to the 
scholarships and vacancies reserved for medical students at 
the Calcutta colleges, though such a proposal had been 
negatived in 1923. A certain amount of heat was engender- 
ed ; and a minority report indicated that the cause of trouble 
was a departure from precedent in giving both scholarships 
to the same valley. 

A resolution proposing that the claims of provincial 
medical officers who are natives of the province should 
invariably be preferred in appointments to the staff of the 
medical school was defeated in April 1928, after the Minister 
had announced his acceptance of the general principle of 
taking natives of the province who are qualified. Another 
resolution recommending that the declared policy of 
representation of different communities in the services 
should be given practical effect was pressed and carried, 
after it had been stated that Government were already 
giving practical effect to their policy, and that the position 
of minor communities had improved. An Independent 
from Sylhet said, “ I think my friend by pressing such a 
resolution is only trying his best to create a division amongst 
the different communities which exist in this province.” 

The attitude of Government may be taken from the 
1 "^ply to a question in 1927 : — 

Q . — “Are the Government aware that it is mentioned 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report that India cannot pros- 
per and attain self-government with communalism and 
communal representation at the sacrifice of efficiency and 
qualification? If so. do Government propose to so proceed 
with the operations of administration that the tension of 
communalism and communal renresentation, if any, may 
be removed and done away with ?” 

■4 . — “ Government are aware of the views expressed in 
paragraph 231 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. These 



views are not exactly reproduced in the question. Govern- 
ment do not propose at this stage to abolish communal 
representation. They would gladly see communal tension 
disappear, but this requires the co-operation of the public.” 

34. The very mixed races of Assam have generally 
lived on very easy terms of mutual religious tolerance. It 
was only in 1926, when trouble had been long brewing in 
other parts of India, that any signs of disturbance of these 
relations occurred in Assam. Towards the end of 1925 there 
had been some collisions between Muhammadan and Hindu 
immigrants, and in December of that year there was a 
fishing dispute followed by a riot between the Muham- 
madan immigrants and their Assamese neighbours. On 
the Muhammadan immigrants lodging charges of bestial 
outrage against the police, one of the most determined 
among the Assamese Swarajists, a noted critic of the police, 
made personal enquiry and reported the charges to be false 
in the press, sending Government a copy of his findings. 
No reference was made to these charges in the rioting case 
against the immigrants, and a newspaper which had pub 
lished them was successfully sued. It was not uncommon 
for the Hindus and Muhammadans among the Assamese 
to unite, where the immigrants were concerned, for resist- 
ance. {Vide case 3 in appendix to Chapter VTT.) 

The activities of foreign preachers and of at least one 
local religious leader, however, resulted in some reverbera- 
tions of the religious upheaval, due to the doctrines of con- 
version, being felt in Assam. In general the trouble was of 
sporadic nature, leading to .small local scares over cow- 
killing, defilement of tanks, and the playing of music before 
mosques. The only serious situation was created at 
Habiganj in Sylhet, where Government had to threaten the 
employment of additional police, and the excitement 
aroused prevented a settlement from being reached, and 
led to hooliganism. On one occasion, however, in the other 
valley, religious excitement in a deluded Hindu constable 
following a communal dispute, in which up-country as well 
as local Hindus took part, led to his murdering his Moslem 
Inspector, and capital was made of the resulting criminal 
trial in the press. Meanwhile a curious aspect of the fer- 
ment was the accompanying recurrence of child-kidnapping 
scares, which are a common characteristic of the animistic 
tribes of Assam proper, and of the tea recruiting districts. 
Excitement has since died down. 

7 
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Recommendations of the Government of Assam. 

35. From this descriptive account of the province as 
now constituted there emerge two important questions on 
which the Government of Assam desire to place their 
recommendations before the Commission; 

(a) The first is the question of the transfer of Sylhet. 
The views on this question that have previously been 
expressed by the Government of As^am are contained in 
their letters No. 1917-5585A.P., dated the 30th October 1924, 
No. 1 573-3860 A. P., dated the 11th August 1925 and 
No. 69-237A.P., dated the 13th January 1926, copies of 
which are given as Appendix C to this memorandum. 

Briefly the position which has hitherto been taken up 
by this Government is that although Sylhet would lose 
materially by the transfer, the Government would not* 
oppose it, if the people through their representatives in the 
Council declared themselves in favour of the transfer, 
provided that the status of the rest of the province was in 
no way impaired thereby. The Government of Assam 
again wish to emphasize this proviso. Apart from the fact 
that the transfer of Sylhet would diminish the communal 
or racial lines of cleavage that now exist in the province, 
the arguments in favour of the transfer of Sylhet are mainly 
sentimental. The Government of Assam have no wish to 
disparage sentiment nor to underrate its strength in deter- 
mining a country’s history, and, provided no other interests 
were at stake, they would not oppose the transfer, if 
convinced that it was the desire of the people. In this case, 
however, there are other interests at stake and it is possible 
that the transfer may no longer be the popular will. The 
other interests at stake are the political privileges of the rest 
of the province. If the transfer of Sylhet is to carry with it 
hny loss to Assam of the political privileges which it has 
been enjoying, or is to deny to Assam any further privileges 
which may be granted to the other major provinces in India 
on the march towards the goal of responsible government, 
the Government of Assam must emphatically protest against 
the transfer, as they are confident that the country would 
declare strongly against a transfer on such terms. More- 
over, the Government of Assam feel that the process of 
dismemberment, if it begins with the transfer of Sylhet, 
cannot stop there. Historicallv Cachar has no connexion 
with Bengal, and linguistic affinity with that province is 
confined to the Bengali settlers in that district. The people 
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of Cachar do not desire a transfer, but owing to the long 
association of Cachar with Sylhet, a section at any rate of 
the people of Cachar would prefer to go with Sylhet to 
Bengal than to remain in Assam without Sylhet. However, 
it is not on that account that the transfer of Cachar with 
Sylhet would be justified, but on the ground of practical 
convenience. If. Sylhet were transferred, Cachar would be 
isolated, and its retention in Assam would be administra- 
tively inconvenient. The transfer of Sylhet would also 
strengthen the demand for the transfer of Goalpara. In 
that district the desire to go to Bengal is confined mainly to 
the large landholders and the domiciled Bengali community. 
It would not have the justification which Sylhet can claim, 
and it is very unlikely that it would be supported by the 
majority of the people. Still the transfer of Sylhet would 
u/ndoubtedly strengthen the agitation for the transfer of 
Goalpara. There are obvious objections to admitting the 
principle that the territorial constitution of the provinces 
should be readjusted on the basis of linguistic or racial 
affinity or both. Separatist, claims would arise all over 
Tndia^ and, if the principle were carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, could not be resisted. In the views which have been 
here expressed on the question of the transfer of Sylhet the 
Government of Assam are unanimous. The Ministers have 
in fact declared themselves opposed to the transfer, what- 
ever might be the outcome. 

36. The statement that the transfer of Sylhet may no 
longer be the popular will requires justification in view of 
the fact that the Legislative Council has twice carried a 
resolution in favour of the transfer. The Government of 
Assam have reason to believe that there has been a decided 
change in feeling even in Sylhet itself. In 1926 the Govern- 
ment of Assam had stated that opposition to the transfer 
was gcing and would probably further develop, if considera- 
tion of the question were postponed. The Government 
understand that at the ensuing session of the Council some 
members intend to move a resolution opposing the transfer. 
If this be done, it will again test public feeling on the 
question, and the result will at once be communicated to 
the Commission. 

37. The second important question is the future of the 
backward tracts. This question has received the careful 
consideration of the Government of Assam and they are 
convinced that with the exception of the Shillong muni- 
cipality, the backward tracts should be excluded from the 
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province of Assam in the new constitution. The position 
of the backward tracts and their relation to the rest of the 
province has been well described in the note which 
Dr. Hutton, c.i.e., i.c.s.. Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, 
has submitted to the Commission. For reference a copy of 
Dr. Hutton’s note is annexed to this memorandum 
(Appendix B). These areas have nothing in common with 
the rest of the province. There is no sympathy on either 
side, and the union is an artificial one, resented by both 
parties. The backward tracts are, with certain safeguards, 
brought within the reforms and the control of a Council in 
which they cannot be effectively represented. On the other 
hand the Council and indeed the rest of the province 
generally resent the burden which the administration of 
these areas places on the provincial revenues, and fear that 
their own political growth and material development are 
impeded or may be impeded by their being yoked to the 
backward tracts. The backward tracts, where there is 
already a deficit, cannot expect to obtain from the Council 
the funds which their development may require. On the 
other hand it would be unreasonable to make all expenditure 
in these areas non-voted, so long as there is a deficit which 
has to be made good from the revenues of the rest of the 
province. 

38. The existing restrictions on the powers of the 
Legislative Council to legislate for the backward tracts and 
on the executive control of the popular Ministers emphasize 
the artificiality of the political union. Yet these restrictions 
are necessary, because the backward tracts have not and 
cannot for many years hope to have effective representation 
in the Council, arid because they must be allowed to develop 
on their own lines and be protected against exploitation and 
the subversion of their rules and customs by a different 
civilization which would be unsuited to them in the present 
state of their development, and in which they would be 
unable at present to distinguish the good from the evil. 

39. Another point is that it is necessary that these 
areas shorild be administered by British officers.’ The tribes 
would in faot resent as a breach of faith, and might refuse 
to submit to any other authority. Yet the progress of 
Tndianization in, and the provincialization of, the services 
will make it impossible to provide the officers required for 
these areas from the Assam cadres, unless special provision 
is made for them and the cost of administration is not 
debited to provincial revenues. 



40. For these reasons the Government of Assam are 
convinced that in the interests both of the backward treats 
and of the rest of the province the present artificial union 
should be ended. The backward trtujts should be excluded 
from the province of Assam and be administered by the 
Governor-in-Council, as agent for the Governor-General in 
Council, and at the cost of the central revenues. If it be 
contended that the charge of these areas cannot reasonably 
be transferred from the provincial tax-payer to the general 
tax-payer of India, it may be stated in reply that the Na^a 
Hills, Lushai Hills, and the Sadiya and Balipara Frontier 
Tracts are frontier districts occupied to protect India as well 
as the province from invasion and attack, and that though 
for the moment the north-east frontier may not be a serious 
menace to the peace of the rest of India, there was a time 
not long ago when attention was directed to that frontier, 
and the time may soon come when that frontier will become 
no less, if not more, important for the defence of India than 
the north-west frontier, the administration of which is a 
charge on central revenues. 

41. To the general exclusion of the backward tracts an 
exception must be made, as already stated, in the case of 
the Shillong municipality in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
district. Shillong is the headquarters of the Government of 
Assam and the Legislative Council Chamber is also situated 
there. Shillong, moreover, has a cosmopolitan population, 
and for that reason the arguments which have determined 
the general decision of Government do not apply to the town 
of Shillong. The Minister for Local Self-Government, who 
is himself a Khasi, while agreeing otherwise with the views 
of the rest of the Government, would retain the whole of 
the British portion of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district 
within the province of Assam under the new constitution 
A copy of his note on the subject is attached (Appendix B) 
He maintains with justice that the district is in education 
as advanced as many of the plains districts of Assam, and 
he claims that the district should be admitted to the political 
privileges which are granted to the plains districts. He 
advocates the formation of one or more constituencies from 
which the people of this district should elect their 
representatives of the Legislative Council. He would prefer 
that existing restrictions on the CounciTs powers to legislate 
for the district should be maintained, but he is prepared to 
give up those restrictions if they are incompatible with the 
admission of the district to the political privileges of the 
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plains districts. Be believes that the people of this district 
could hold their own with the plainsmen and that their 
future lies in the same lines of development as the plains 
districts. The Minister’s view is shared by some at any rate 
of the people of the district. In 1925 the creation of a 
constituency for the Jowai subdivision was suggested in an 
address to the Governor, and recently two memorials havb 
been presented praying for the representation of the Jowai 
spbdivision and the British portion of the sadr subdivision 
by elected members in the Legislative Council i^ide 
Appendix A to Chapter I). A gathering at Shillong in June 
1928 has record^ a protest against any proposal for exclu- 
sion of the district for the information, of Government. 
With this view, however the rest of the Government are 
unable to agree. In the first place it would not be re$,son- 
able to allow this district to elect representatives to the 
Legislative Council to legislate for the rest of the province, 
while their own district was protected against the legislation 
of the Council. If the district is to be included within the 
province under the new constitution and empowered to elect 
its own members to the Council, it should be placed exactly 
on the same footing as the plains districts of the province. 
To that the rest of the Government are opposed. They do 
not believe it to be in the interest of the people of this 
district or of the rest of the province. Although they are in 
many ways more advanced than the people of the other hill 
districts, the considerations which have determined the 
Government’s decision on the general question apply also 
to them. The district is a deficit district, the burden of 
which will be resented by the rest of the province, and the 
people have little in common with the plainsmen. The fact 
that the district is more easily accessible to, and in closer 
contact with the plains makes its protection from absorption 
and exploitation more immediately necessary. In the sadr 
subdivision British villages are few and scattered. The 
Khasis of these villages are in every way closely allied with 
the Khasis of the non-British villages who must in any case 
be excluded, and although this consideration does not apply 
to the Syntengs of the Jaintia Hills in the British sub- 
division of Jowai, the latter as well as the Khasis will 
maintain their individuality and secure their development 
more certainly by exclusion from than inclusion in the 
province of Assam under the new constitution. 

Tt might appear strange for the capital of the province 
under the new constitution to be isolated from the rest of 
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the province and be situated in an area which is not 
included in the province, but practically no serious incon- 
venience would result, and the expenditure in the town of 
Shillong and on the roads of communication between 
Shillong and the plains could be adjusted between central 
and provincial revenues without much difficulty. 



Ai^PENDIX A*— (Cm* nterrei to m Cliaptor ll ol tKa lOMOoroiidum.) 

I. On the 30th June 1925 a cooly ol a garden in Sythet died of iplem rupture 
after the mani^er had (on proilbcation) slapped him. and. on his falling down, 
kicked him. He was tried for mn^slaughter. and a charge of assault was added 
during the final arguments. A jury of 3 Europeans and 2 Indians unanimously 
acquitted him on the charge of man-'slaughter and by majority of 3 to 2 convicted 
him of causing hurt on provocation. As a rttult of a leading article in a newspaper. 
Government sent for the records and considered the question whether, assuming 
that no appeal lay and that the finding of the jury justified the conviction for causing 
(on provocation) simple hurt only, the sentence passed was not far too lenient and 
whether the High (^urt should not be moved in revision to enhance it. The 
Governor suggested that a; no question of provocation could arise after the deceased 
fell down, a conviction for voluntarily causing hurt could have stood. The Judicial 
Member considered that taking into consideration the importance of tht case, the 
racial question involved, and the inadequate sentence passed, the High C^rt should 
be moved in revision. The Governor approved, considering the provocation entirely 
insufficient to justify relegation of the offence to such a minor category. An applica- 
tion was therefore made for revision of the conviction and enhancement of the 
sentence. The High G>urt held that there had been material irregularities in that, 
even if the verdict given were proper as a constituent part of that originally charged, 
— i.e., man-slaughter — ^no verdict had been given on the charge of assault, that the 
Judge should not have allowed the jury a copy of the Penal Code, and that certain 
expressions in the charge to the jury had imported a political question. (This last 
remark apparently referred to the head of charge recorded in the words ** Justice must 
be done not only to the accused but to the community.*') A re-trial was therefore 
ordered, which ended in a unanimous acquittal for man-slaughter, a finding by 
majority under a different section of the Code, and the same sentence as before— a 
fine of Rs. 200. 

The European Association protested against the re-opening of the case, as 
implying that Government had been influenced by a section of Indian opinion in 
a manner prejudicial to Europeans entrusted with the charge of labour, especially 
as it occurred shortly after a Bengal case which had arous^ their apprehensions. 
Government replied that they had been solely influenced bv apprehension that a 
miscarriage of justice had occurred owing to the material defects of which they had 
been advised, and the result of the re-trial had been satisfactory in showing that in 
spite of the defects, which the judgment of the High Court showed to have reason- 
ably aroused such apprehension, there had been no actual miscarriage. They noticed 
as a remarkable fact that the Araocidtion had given no indication that the gravity of 
occurrences in which life was lost, and Government's r^ponsibility in the matter, 
mre appreciated, and expressed surprise that the Association^ acting on an inade- 
quate study of the case, had seen ht to cha]:ge Government wi^ being influenced 
by improper motives, arid had imported an element of racial prejudice into the case. 

2. In another case involving the death of a cooly about the same tinie, there 
was unanimity of opinion among the offidals concerned with it diat the acquittal was 
a miscarriage, the jury, four out of five of whom were Europeans, being consciously 
or uncoi^iously prejudiced. The High Court on appeal revers^ the acquittal 
and convicted the accused of voluntarily causing hurt, sentencing him to 3 months' 
mprisonment and a fine. The Tea Association supported the accused’s attempt 
to get the sentence remitted by Government on the plea that he had been prejudiced 
by the protracted proceedings, and that the Kgh hurt's finding was not justified 
by the evidence. The request was refused. 
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). The opening Up ot tea gardens and the influx of a mixed popuiatiM in^ 
eluding tea-garden coolies* Qiinamen* Nei^cM* etc. into parts of the LaUimipur 
Frontier Tract led to considerable <Uftculties in making the registration of opium 
oyisumers effective. Apart from this influx the conservatism and illiteracy of the 
Nm tribes had made remtration a ^fficult task. ^ the area, being undmloped 
and Jungly, offered considerable facilities for the illicit opium trade from China and 
from Burma oia the Hukaung Valley, the Deputy Commissioner proposed that the 
time for registering names should be extended for one year. ^ The Minister re- 
luctantly agf^ to the proposal, but attached a number of conditions some of which 
were— 

(1) That there should be a written or thumb impressed petition in each case ; 

(2) That opium smoking would entail cancellation of the pass ; • 

(3) That the ration of all consumers below the age of 90 should be gradually ^ 
reduced so as to be extinguished within ten years. 

The Governor in patting orders noted that as this case related to a backward 
tract, he had deleted condition No. (3) above. It was not brought to his notice that 
the Opium Smolang Act was not in force in the backward tracts, or that it wa? the 
recognised practi^ not to require written petitions from residents of such tracts. 
The Governor did not delete conditions Nos..(l) and (2). 

4. In 1926 the Political Department had to request that cases which might 
concern a backward tract should be referred to it, as a Bill to amend an Act wiiich 
applied in fact to no backward tract was introduced with a clause barring such 
application. 

5. By the Eastern Bei^al Frontier Regulation, V of 1873, power is taken to 
prohibit persons from crossing from British India into territory which is not under 
ordinary jurisdiction without a pass from the officer in relation with the tribes beyond. 
The line prescribed under this regi^tion as that beyond which it is necessary to 
have a pass in order to travel, has given rise to difficulties at times when there has 
been territorial redistribution. In the parts about Darjeeling the prohibition has 
been particularly necessary in order to prevent Europeans, Americans, etc., ipaking 
unauthorised entiy into Tibet, and for this reason the ** Inner Line *’ was iii 1906 
extended to the cmtricts of l^mrup and Goalpara. 

On the constitution of the Naga Hills subdivision of Mokokchung in 1890 the 
Inner Line fell not, as usually, on or beyond the borders of fully administered 
territory but between two«British disteicts, and, though there was some doubt felt 
about abolishing it, Government decided to do so, as the Deputy Commissioner 
advised that the prevention of bad characters from settling in tM bills could be 
accomplished by executive order, and it was abolished in 1902. Sffhen the &diya 
and Uipara Frontier Tracts were constituted, it became necessary to extend the 
Regulation to those i^ly formed areas and to issue fresh notifications prescribing 
the Inner Lines. This was done at once for die Balipara Frontier Tract, but orders 
as regards the Sadiya Frontier TracA were deferred until the country had htm 
properly surveyecL When the question of forming an Inner Line for the Sadiya 
Tract and the adjoining Lakhimpur Frontier Tract came up on completion of me 
survey, it was fc^d ^t the Inner Line would be incomplete widiout an extension 
for the Naga Wlls district. The Depi^ Commissioner when asked to advise re- 
commended a line not far from the cAi liiM along the boundary of the plains district 
adjoining. T he Comnussioner, who did not know the Nagt Hills, was inclined to di- 

to die creation of a barrier that had not existed for 25 years, and the Political 
Department: were inclined to consider that the Relation was not meant to luevent 
*««« to «y«iirW wim^er^ mu. In point of fut, dwm^ the Inner Line 
WM ebeu ited in the Nage Hub, penom who were not hna /Ide natives of the hflh 
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were not permitted to reside there without a pm. In practice penons entering 
the hilb generally give prior notice, for one reason in order to ensure acconunodation, 
and it is not ordinarily understood that the Inner Line Regulation has tesed to 
apply to persons so entering. The Inner Line is in fact required not only to pre- 
vent bad characters entering unknown, but also to prevent persons wandering through 
the hills into unadministered tenitory and so risking their lives— Government were 
aware that the Burma Government believed tlMt a regular trade in victims for human 
sacrifice was furnished by this means, and it is probable that persons have occasion-* 
ally disappeared, since it is not unknown for wanderers to he brought in by the 
' transfrontier tribes. It is for this reason that the Government now propo^ to 
prescribe ^ain an Inner Line for the Naga Hills district. This will cause no hard- 
ship, iMiticularly as under a section of the Regulation Government may vary the 
prohibition at its discretion. Governmoit have however informed enquirers (with- 
out reference to the Deputy Commissions) that there is no restriction on entrv into 
the Naga Hills, a doctrine that in practice might lead to serious trouble^: Without 
a restriction of the kind, while the government of the district on political tines could 
function wejl^ enough under official administration, which Mt discr^ion to the 
local authorities, it^ might become impossible under a Government submissive 
to a popular Council. 

6. The Political Officer, Balipara, reported that a progressive tribe galled the 
Akas who had been much weakened by influenza epidemics and were therefore 
suffering from the encroachments of their neighbours— Miris, Dufias, etc.— were 
suing for protection. He therefore proposed the establishment of an outpost in 
their country. The Government of India were addressed, it being pointed out that 
if the Akas left their country and settled in the plains as they threatened, their 
country might be occupied by the Daflas, whose activities were much to be feared 
as endangering the Tibetan trade routes and leading to trouble with Tibet. The 
Secretary of State approved the project ,• and the Government of India have called 
for estimates. A go^ deal of delay was caused by the fact that Political Officer 
wanted expert advice regarding some bridges and also a difficult section of the road. 
A portion of the work has bera carried out by the Political Officer with his labour 
corps. 

7. Two missionary organizations attempted to esublish themselves in a hill 
district where another was already in possession of the main field and had converted 
half the population. Hitherto imssions had generally agreed not to encroach upon 
each others* fields. This district, the last to come under British administration, 
had been a source of serious trouble in Mrlier days. Murders of Government officers 
and raids upon the plains, culminating in the murder in 1891 of the Political Officer 
placed among the tribes, led to occupation, and the last chief submitted in 18%. 
hereafter matters were easier until 1911, when the attempt of a missionary to 
undermine the authority of the chiefs in a matter which he considered uncivilized 
led to apprehensions of disturbance, and the provisions of a Regulation enabling 
the district officer to depent unclesirables had to be applied and u^ against him. 
Many of the chiefs are now Christians, but recently education and other influences 
have resulted in movements in the direction of subverting the authority of the chief 
whidi Govemmrat considered would re(;fuire close watch if they were not to Ic^ 
to dangerous disorders. Goverrim^t therefore decided to refuse permission for 
other missions to occupy the district, after the case had bm circulated to the 
Executive Coundl. In only cme other hill area had opposition missions disputed 
the same field, and the ret^ts there were in the opinion of the Governor most 
unfortunate, though no fear ctf disturbances had arisen as was considered probable 
by tl^ local authorities in the present case. The action of the local Government 
was endoesed by the India Office, to which one of the missions, idikh had practi^y 
no converts, appealed through a foreign power. The other mission, which had 
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some hundreds of converts, partly renegades from the established miMion, obuined 
through prosel 3 rti 8 ing agents acting in the hope of gun or notoriety, hinted at similar 
steps, but has not taken them. 

8. When the cultivation of the poppy by transfrontier tribes in the area of 
loose political control was reported, the Minister for Excise questioned the adequacy 
of the proposals of the local officers — to take action for the prevention of border 
traffic, but not to endeavour to prohibit cultivation across the border at present — 
and wished that cultivation should be prohibited. The local officers had noted that 
the limit of operation for such an order would be hard to define. The Minister 
wished the order passed in the control area. He accepted however the view of the 
Political Department that suck interference was undesirable. The case was not 
referred to the Governor, as required by the business rules. 

9. The Deputy Commissioner of a hill district had in accordance with a 
scheme approved in 1917 been permitted to work up to a certain number of primal^ 
schools for the various tribes in the district, within a maximum of ten new schools 
a year. During the retrenchment period the Director of Public Instruction had 
held these otders in abeyance. Ifi 1925 the Deputy Commissioner protested against 
the ruling of the Director that the opening of new schools must be provided for as 
a new scheme in the budget. At his instance the Governor called for the file and 
ordered that the orders of 1917 must be held to be still in force. The Minister had 
no objection, as the subject-matter related to a * backward tract.' 

10. The Minister accepted in January 1928 the proposals of the local officers 
for the increase of fees on outstills in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, but requested 
that next year a reduction of stills should be considered. The Governor and the 
Political Department concurred, 

1 1 . The office of the Minister of Excise questioned whether a proposal by a 
Political Officer in December 1927 slightly to increase the opium ration of his tract 
(on account of the opening of eiepimt mahah and the extension of the area of opium 
control), to prevent smuggling which was known to exist, should be permitted. The 
Minister accepted the advice of the Political Officer. The Governor, who saw the* 
case after the issue of orders, requested that all files dealing with backward tracts 
should be submitted to him at an early stage, as he had been much impressed on 
tour with the extraordinary difference between them and the plains districts. In 
this and another case, since the Political Officer's proposals had been accepted; he 
approved the action. 


1 2. The Political Officer of a frontier tract^^btained sanction to the appointment 
of an inspector to supervise the opium consumers' registration, and to appointing- 
one of his clerks who had knowledge of the tribes to the post. The post was not 
renewed after the second year on account of financial difficulties, but was again 
moposed in 1924 on account of defects in the registration resulting. The Finance 
Department in agreeing requested that the Political Officer shodd consider ^e 
appointmmt to the post of one of ce^in excise inspectors whose posts had recent^ 
been abolished. In 1927 the Political Officer asked for the appointment to be 
made permanent, and that the clerk who held it should be brought on &e scale of 
inspectors at a point Rs . 30 in advance of his present pay, with an allowance of Rs. 25, 
The Minister proposed to reduce this by the allowance. The Finance Department 
^objected to the grant of advance increments, but subsequently withdrew their c^jec* 
tion when the Mnister urged that the allowance would be necessary if the adwee 
Lincrements were not given. The case was then submitted to the Governor. TTie 
governor observed in January 1928 that in this simple matter it had taken moie 
|wan six months to consider the proposals, and even now it was pot clear what the 
Finance DcMrtnnait had accepted. He passed orders on the assumption of the 
|eonient of the Finance Department, which was given. 
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13. When the abolition of certain travelling diapenaaries was ordered in March 

1922. the Deputy Cotnmiasioner ol the ^hga Hills protested, and was supported 
by the Commissioner, who though living linle faith in travelling dispensaries 
thought conditions in the hills peculiar, it being probably useful to have doctors 
who could treat simple cases in the villages, and there being much enteritis and 
influenzo then in the Naga Hills, and much need of itinerant doctors in consequence. 
The Minister accepted the advice of nis office that such work should be done by the 
ordinary staff, especially as the hilb were non-paying. The case was not refer^ 
as required under the rules of business to the Governor. When the remaining 
dispensaries were abolished under the Governor s orders, no express reference was 
made to the hill districts. The jPolitical Department were however subsequently 
consulted in regard to the Sadiya Frontier Tract, and that Department support^ 
the view of the Political Officer that the dispensary was needed. Since the cost was 
met by the Central Government in this case, the Medical Department without 
reference to the Governor or Minister decided to retain this dispensary. / 

14. Two proposals (one in 1925 and the other in 1926) (or the creation of ^ 
managing committees to raise the money for and provide arrangements in such 
matter as sanitation in particular areas in backward tracts were made, in the former 
instance because the existence of an unauthorised fund had been discovered and 
objected to by the audit authorities and in the other because improved arrangements 
were needed. In the first case the needvras met by the constitution of a fund under 
the Local Rates Regulation, although there was a doubt as to the legality under that 
Regulation of the proposed functions. In the other case taxation measures were 
necessary, and it was proposed to grant certain judicial powers and to convey the pro- 
ceeds of fines to the authority administering the Fund. It was ruled however that since 
the provisions of the Scheduled Districts Act were subject to those of the Govern - 
ment of India Act. no body could be created with such powers by executive orders 
of the nature contemplated. A modified proposal was made for the partial application 
of the Municipal Act, or for the application of that Act, and the delegation thereunder 
of all powers to the Divisional Conunissioner. The Minister objected to such 
legation, as he considered that the withdrawal by delegation of his powers would 
be a retrograde step. The Governor however considered that in the area con- 
cerned it would be a great mistake to introduce the authority of the transferred 
departments and was not willing so to apply the Act. He referred to the arrangements 
at Sadiya in the frontier tract as being eminently suitable, a local ^nd having been 
constituted or rather declared for the purposes of audit by executive orders of the 
Government of India. So far as the exercise of certain taxing powers however is 
concerned the introduction of the Government of India Act has probably rendered 
this fund invalid. 

13. The Minister (or Excise noticed from the tour diary of a Political Officer 
that opium was being issued in bulk to the lessee of a cane mahal, though since 31st 
March 1926 it had been ordered that no opium should be allowed to other than 
registered persons. The Political Officer explained that this had been the practice 
since 1925, that ffie reason was the employment by the lessee of people from an 
unadministered hill tribe, and that, though it had not expressly been announced at 
the sale of the mahal that this concession would be givon, it was undoubtedly under- 
stood, and that its withdrawal would involve the lessee in loss. The Minister noted 
ti^t the lease had five months to run ; exceptions from the gener^ rule would look 
bad in the G>uncil, and for the sake of the success of the anti-opium policy it was 
necessary to stc^ the practice at once. If the trader lost, it would be in the ordinary 
way of business. The tribesmen must therefore uke out tempora^ passes in the 
or&wry way. The Governor, stating that conditions on the tronti^ are peculiar 

exceptions sometimes necessary there, ordered that these directions should not 
take d^t until the lease ran out, aM that then the lessee should be allowed to send 
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an accrdited person for the opium of the trifewimen temporarily registered. (When 
the registration system was introduced ?n th»* tract— before other parts of the 
province— the (^ject had been to check the widespread cultivation of the poppy, 
and the unadministered part of this tribe, who were believed not to sell, but were 
known to cultivate and consume the drug, had not then been interfered with.) 

16. After issue of orders that from the Ist April 1926 no person save foreigners 
should get a new pass for opium, and then only after careful enquiry and examine* 
tion by an Assistant surgeon, the Political Officer of the same tract represented that 
there was immigration from the Burma side of the main watershed into parts of his 
jurisdiction to which no assistant surgeon would ever penetrate, that a good deal ^ 
smuggling was liable to cKcur from this direction, and that owing to measures for 
control of smuggling immigrants were applying for passes. He asked for issue with- 
out medical examination and stated that passes would only be given on personal 
application to the Political Officer, as customary, who would satisfy himself of the 
need. The Minister was not satisfied that the Political Officer would go out of his 
way to investigate such cases properly, and he feared that the people applying for 
passes might be doing so in order to cover up their smuggling activities ; he would 
allow issue of temporary passes on the terms suggested in exceptional cases where 
the Political Officer was satisfied that the man was a regular consumer, but such 
persons must be carefully watched. The Governor enquired whether such cases 
should not be dealt with in the Political Department. He agreed to issuv of these 
instructions. 

17. Education in a hill district, where the people had been clamorous for it* 
was for a very long time under the control of a mission. This did not prove veiy 
satisfactory, however, as the heathen hillmen were not provided for. A scheme for 
the handing over of schools as they became developed to Government agency was 
approved in 1916, but this and the correlated proposals for development of secondary 
education with due care to the peculiar needs of a district where the use to which 
English education could be put was very small, were stopped for shortage of. funds 
in 1921. In 1924 a proposal of the Director to increase the Government schools 
under the approved policy was not accepted as it was taken in the Finance Depart* 
ment to be a new scheme. In 1926 the failure of the existing system to provide for 
the heathen and the dissatisfaction existing over the proselytising done by mission 
teachers came to notice on a visit by the Governor to the headquarters of the district. 
It was decided after an interview between the Governor. Minister and Director that 
the matter should await the arrival of the civil administrative officer. At an inter- 
view with him and the Inspector of Schools, at which the Minister could not be 
present, the Governor passed orders regulating the control of the schools in this 
district, which would henceforth be made clear to lie largely with the district officer. 
The Governor noted that the district being hard to reach, it did not receive the 
attention it should from heads of departments, only one of whom had visited it in 
ten years. 

18. There was from the first some doubt as to the treatment of cases, particu* 
larly those having a bearing upon the administration, or raising questions cf local 
custom, in the backward tracts. Sir Nicholas Beatson Bell considered that judicial 
appeals and petitions from these tracts should be dealt with in his protfolio ; he 
finally acced^ however to such matters going before the Judicial Member, when 
they concerned British territory. Subsequently the Governor ruled that civil and 
criminal appeals from the Naga and Lushai Hills and the portions of the Sadiya and 
^lipara Frontier Tracts which are not fully administered.^f.e., the hill areas, should 
be dealt with in the Political Department, and consequently by himself. 

In 1925 an appeal or petition was filed by a Caro claiming to be a Nolma, that 
is a headman in whom the territorial and other rights of the village vested through 
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the operation of the matriarchal principle. The Revenue Member, who had been 
Commissioner of the division.concerned, stated that as Commissioner he had found 
such petitions being hied as revenue appeals, and he had stopped this device by 
ordering them to be dealt with as political matters. There was no revenue matter 
concerned, the matter being one of tribal territorial possessions. (In this connection 
it may be noted that Government have never recognized “rights’" of hill tribes 
except in village sitM and permanent cultivation). He considered that as involving 
a question of Hereditary tribal rights and Garo custom, such a case should be d^t 
with in the Political Department. 

The Governor agreed, and ordered that all cases in the hill districts other than 
obvious matters of civil or criminal justice should be so treated and certainly all 
matters concerning the succession of headmen, tribal or village rights. Where the 
headmen have a position as they generally do in the administration, the basis of this 
ruling is clear ; but the ratio decidendi under the existing constitution of the treat- 
ment of village rights ipso facto as a political matter, is not on record. Nor is there 
any record as to the reasons for which “frontier tribes” (which might mean either 
CIS-frontier, or transfrontier, tribes), were declared a political matter, by entry in 
the list under that head. 



APPENDIX B. 

Note by Dr. J. H. Hutton. C.I.E.. I.C.S on the case for the withdrawal 

of the Hill Districts of Assam from the operation of the Reforms, 

In preparing this note I have had the valuable advice and assistance of Mr. J, C. 
Higgins, Political Agent, Manipur State— at present on leave in ^gland— Mr. J. P. 
Mills, Deputy Commissioner, Cachar, and Mr. H. G. Dennehy, on special duty 
in Shillong. I have also had the advantage of the criticism of Mr, W. A. Cosgrave, 
and Mr. G. D. Walker, Deputy Commissioner, Garo Hills ; a note by Mr. N.E, Parry, 
Deputy Commissioner, Lushai Hills, and formerly also in the Garo Hills, and 
likewise just going to England on leave, was received after my note was drafted and 
has been appended, as it contains corroborative and supplementary material. A 
very brief separate note on the Jaintia Hills has been added. 

Kokma. J. H. HUTTON, 

I7M March 1928. Deputy Commissioner t Naga Hills. 

In most provinces in India the hill tribes and backward tracts were excluded 
from the operation of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, and apparently in no 
province was there included any tract similar to the frontier hill tracts of Assam. 
In Burma, where the inhabitants of the hills have much more in common with the 
Burmese of the plains than the hillmen of Assam with Assamese or Sylhetis, the 
precisely similar hill areas were all excluded from conciliar government. In Assam, 
however, the hill tracts were included in the area subject to the reformed constitution, 
against the advice of the most experienced hill officers. It is the purpose of this 
note to show that the interests of the hill districts will not only not be served by 
leaving them included in the Reforms, but that they will suffer very serious detriment 
by being tied up to the politically more advanced plains districts, while the latter 
are likely to suffer in the future by being joined with people of an irreconciliable 
culture in an unnatural union which can ultimately only entail discomfort for both 
parties. It should be made clear that areas such as the Siemships of the Khasia Hills 
and the Sadiya Frontier Tract, already excluded from the scope of the Reforms, are 
not dealt with, and that the arguments that follow apply only in a qualified degree 
to the Syntengs of the Jaintia Hills. 

Racially the inhabitants of the Assam and Surma Valleys are people of a Hindu 
or Muhammadan culture imported from Bengal, and even those of Shan or Bodo 
origin have a considerable admixture of Indian blood in at any rate the higher castes. 
The hill districts of Assam are populated by tribes that are neither Bengali, Shan 
nor Indian in origin and have remained untouched by either Hinduism or Islam. 
The Garo Hills, with a population largely Bodo and formerly animist but increasingly 
Christian have, it is true, racial connections with the Koch, Rabha and Kachari tribes 
of the plains, now mostly Hinduised and culturally divorced from them, but the 
other hill districts have little in common with any plains tribes, llie Lushais belong 
to the Kuki family whose racial connection are with Chins and I^chins of western 
and north'-westem Burma ; the Syntengs (and Khasis) have their nearest kindred 
In the hill tracts of Indo-China and Yunnan ; the Nagas combine some elements of 
both these with an Indonesian stock closely related to the pagan peoples of Malaya, 
Borneo, the Philippine Islands and the Indian Archipelago generally, having cultural 
and some racial connections with the islands of Pacific. None of th^e tribes are 
Indian at all except in the barest geographical sense, in that they are included, like 
the Burmese, vdthin the political boundaries of the Indian Empire, and they feel 
for the people of the plains a rooted antipathy which seems generally to be heartily 
reciprocated. 

If it be contended that the peoples of India are anyhow not homogenous. It 
must be conceded that the various ingredients are bound by common ties of rdigioQj 
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sin^ neither Hinduism nor Islam has a racial distribution, and of uniformity of 

the hills and the plains have always been hostile. The peoples who 
now occupied the hills were probably driven to take to them as a refuge from better 
organised invaders whose descendants the plains people are, and from their Cutnesses 
the hillmen rarely ceased to harry the plains. The^ Ahoms succe^ed in disarming 
the Mikirs but tried arms and bribery with equal ill«>success ^inst the Magas, to 
check whose raids they built that fortification called the Ladai-Garh. The Magas, 
Lushais. Khasis and Caros raided the plains systematically until ^ were compeiM 
to occupy their hills, while the Syntengs of Martiang had est^Iished a kingdom in 
the plains of Sylhet. Neither the Assamese nor the Bengalis ever conquered or 
would have tried to have conauered the hills for themselves. Large tracts in Cachitf, 
now inhabited and cultivated by Bengali Hindus or Muhaminadans, lay waste till 
the British took control and restrained the Kukis and Lushais less than a c^tury 
ago. It would be unjust for the British Parliament to subordinate the interests of 
the hillmen, conquered only by British interference.to interests of their ancient foes. 
If the hills and plains be linked together under the Reformed Council the interests 
of the hills must be sacrificed, as their population is impecunious, unlettered, Tural 
and much too simple to compete with the plainsman in legal or political finesiSe. 


Culturally the hillman has neither part nor lot in Hinduism or Islam. Meither 
of these social systems has touched him in the past, and his own system is alien to 
both of them. Legislation prohibiting the killing of cattle or the brewing of strong 
drink would be in acute conflict with his religious ceremonial. Caste is unknown, 
and such distinction as there is between a chief and his villages is rather functional 
than social, and a man of the meanest position and occupation can feed from the 
same dish as a chief. Some tribc^i practise polygamy and others are monogamous, 
but such ideas as that of purdah on the one hand or of commercialized prostitution 
on the other would be repugnant to all alike, and there is p very considerable degree 
of equality between the sexes. The hilLman of Assam differs as greatly in race, 
language, religion and culture from the Bengali of the plains as the Englishman does 
from the Turk. This is no exaggeration. 


The religion of the hillman is usually described as “ Animism ’* and generally 
but quite erroneously regarded as something indefinite and even non-existent, but 
i n point of fact it is based in many tribes at any rate on ancestor- worship, and a cult 
of the ancestral souls through whose agency the fruits of the earth are secured to their 
descendants. Nearly all, if not all tribes believe in a benign Creator and a future 
existence, they have a moral code which is in some respects different from that of 
most “revealed** religions, but which in many respects is no less exacting and which 
is much better suited to the environment in which they live. Generally speaking 
their religious beliefs are entitled to niuch greater respect than has been commonly 
accorded to them ; animism is the religion of the hill districts of Assam and is entitled 
to as much consideration as Hinduism or Islam. It differs from each as widely as 
they from each other. It is tolerant of both but regarded by both with intolerance 
because it allows, even enforces, the consumption of beef and pork. It is true that 
Hinduism is very catholic, but any incorporation into Hinduism could only have 
the effect of degrading them into a low caste. 


^ It woidd be as unjust to place animists under the control of those who abominate 
their practic^ as to thrust Muhammadans under the rule of Hindus or pice Pena, 
f or the animists of the hi lls have never been subject to Hindu or Muslim rule, nor 

* ProbaWy this dislike of forei^ers is a t^ical Mongolian trait to be seen very nottced>ly in China 
and Japan and in Burma, where the int^ding Indian k anything but Mpular. Obviously it it not incom- 
patible With m^est on its own lines. If the dislike felt ^ hUImen of Assam for EuropoMis is less 
^ that felt fw Indians, it is probably because there are much fewer of them, the gap betWtbe in- 
digenous «d the Europmn is greater and there is less iar of contect. aince hs«lly meet on 
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lyw Aey ever dihplayej anv mthtisUitm for those aspects of Hinduism whidi have 
«e«vn«re appealed to animistic tribes. 

. Socialpirdd^psin the hilb are entirely different from those in the plains* Social 
mtoms to whira exception W been taken from the standj^int of civilization are 
Wtfent rrm those in the plains and are dying out faster. There is no prostitution 
(until intTMuced by foreigners), no cTuId marriage, no t<Au on widows, no fiwriah^ 

caste. Politusal development, however, is slow. In the plains on the other hand 
politkal devdopment is fast, while sodal change, being internal, is slow. To fuse 
or attempt to fine the two would be to risk the acquisition by the hills of the baser 
eiementi of the cultures of the plains and the retention of their own evils at the 
expense of vrhat is best in them. 

UngdUically their name is l^bel, but their languages nearly all belong to be 
Tibeto^Burmese group, the Khasis using a Mon language with affinities even more 
eastern^ than the other. None of their languages have any affinity with Assamese 
Bengali or Hindustani.^ To exclude them from the scope of the Reforms in Assam 
would be to grant a sincere and probably sound r^uest of the Indian National 
Coi^ess vffio pxMed a resolution at Madras this winter in favour of dividing up 
India on linguistic lines. 

AdminisiratiDely the whole system under which the hill districts are controlled 
is compi^elv different from that of the plains, where a regular routine of standardised 
and crafied administration is in force. Thus the land revenue system, familiar 
under various aspects all over India, has never been and probably ^ nevtf could be 
introduced. The theory of the state ownership of all land was inherited in the 
plains by the British Raj from the principles and practice enforced by previous ruleni. 
In the hill districts &vmment, presumably by right of conquest, has d^lared its 
theoretical right (which is totally irreconcilable with tribal history in the hills) to all 
so-called ** waste'! land used for jhuming, but this theory has never been put into 
general force and is utterly barren in a district such as the Naga Hills, where much 
m the land consists of irrigated terraces privately owned and where almost every 
inch of ihum land has (or generations been subject to'individual ownership, and has 
changed hands by sales, inheritance and marriage settlements. A claim by the state 
to settle such land with whom it chose could not possibly be enforc^ without causing 
a rebellion, and is utterly foreign to the views and practice of the hill tribes in their 
independent pre-British conditions, when each village was an autonomous state. 
The danger is that a Council with a majority of plainsmen and planters ignomt of 
or wsyinpatketic towards the hills would give scant consideration to rights in land 
vfhich even the existing Government is apt to treat very cavalierly. It is frequently 
stated that the process of cultivation known as jhuming, practised throughout the 
hills of Assam, Burm and south-eastern Asia. generally is ** wasteful." That is 
<|uite accurate. It is exjsensive, very, but where it is the only method whid can 
be employed it cannot rightly be called wasteful. All hill land is not convertible 
to irrigate terram, and where it is convertible it takes gemrations to convot it, 
and in the meantime the people must live. But it is very difficult to induce those 
unfamiliar with the difficulties of agriculture in the hills to adjust their impressions 
that jhundng is wasteful and that rights in jhum land can thermre be fitly ignored. 

The policing of the hilk again is carried out by the onnmunities themselves 
srith occasional supervision and help from inteipreters selected from village cbm* 
munities by the D^iity Commissioner and forming a liaison stafi between nim and 
them. The civil police not only do not enter the hills but are generally fmbiddeii 
todo to. In justice, too, the most of the litigation is rimilarhr dealt with, the D^Uty 
Commiasioner or the Subdivision^ Officer acting as a lecorder, and even serious 
eases of crime are dealt with a€corda|^ to tribal custom in whi^ the local officer 
liMiit be an expert,^ Awcriions of prina]d«» of Roman bw have hm confined to 

8 
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matters on which the indigenous attitude has shodced the western mind» uncondi- 
tioned to the environment which has produced the offending custom. Cases betwejm 
communities are also dealt with by the Deputy Commissioner and the good adminis* 
tration of the district principally depends at present on the personal contact of ^ 
local officer with the tribes under his charge ; if it be found necessary to devise 
mechanism for the expression of tribal as distinct from village life, the proper mediod 
would be by tribal councils, with a view to the creation, ultimatdy, of autonomous 
tribal areas. The present system under which provincial laws are barred can never 
have been intended to provide a permanent solution of the difficulty, and a Legislative 
Council whose laws do not apply is an absurdity. On the other hand codification of 
the extremely varied customs which are administered would be an excessively intricate 
and troublesome matter which the Council would be quite incompetent to attempt, 
while to throw over customary law in the hills would be to court social distintegration 
and moral collapse. 


Politically they are at present lacking in cohesion ang>ng themselves and\with 
no common basis for the election of representatives ; evoi in restricted areas \ 
have little unity of sentiment such as would enable them to work for a common < 

They can produce at present no leaders of education suitable to represent tkeir 
interests on an elected body, and they have no community of interests whatever with 
the people of the plains, which would enable them to obtain suitable sponsors from 
the more educated comnriunities of the province, and their present rqpresentation 
on the Legislative Council is farcical. It has been objected that to exclude the kill 
areas from the operation of the Reforms would unduly reduce the area of the pro- 
vince under the Legislative Council. This argument is, of course, purely specious. 
The withdrawal of the hill distticts would entail the reduction of the existing Council 
by a single member, and that a nominated one. A fair representation would mean 
at least one representative from every tribe, and more than one from some tribes. 
It is to be doubted if the Council wouid accept such a proposition with equanimity, 
but even if it did the difficulty of finding representatives who could understand one 
another and the President would be insuperable for a generation at the least. Nor 
d^ it seeni that there can in any case ever beany future for the inhabitants of the 
hills through r^resentation in the Assam Legislative Council, which, even if the hills 
mr attained the best representation they could hope for, in view of the combined 
Hindus and Muhammadan opposition which they would have to face, would doom 
them to perpemal minority in an Assembly whose interests and nationality arc 
ratirely oth^ than their own, and introduce a discordant element into the Assam 
Legislative Council which must be to the disadvantage erf all concerned, apart from 
the untaimess of subjecting the hill tribes to another race who would never have 
rttemptM to incorporate them had it not been for the British Raj. The British 
o^pation^ the ^sam Valley was welcomed by its inhabitants oppressed by the 
Durmese, but the British were never invited to occupy the hills, and were, on the 
<^^ary, strenuously resisted. In this connection it is also necessary to consider 
1 L ® . of great importance, that in the case of both the Naga and 

LnsMi Hills, but Miticmlarly the former th«e are large tracts and populations across 
the frontier not adrmiiistered at all, but nevertheless in intimate relation and daily 
^m<mr8e with the administered populations within our boundaries. &me of these 
tracU have not even ^en survey^ or virited by any whiteman, and it is not yet 
poatime to guess at the time which must first ^pse, or to visualize the ukiinale 
which tkw tr^ could ever fall into line wiA the progressive 
popiimon oq the plaiTO. On the other hand self-determination aerially exists in 
* though in sonM cases a transition is in progress from a vtll^ to 

a tnW cf^ousness. Org^zi^on varies from that of a Greek city slate with 
TOmplete denMxrm thmugh a feudal to a purely monarchical system, but even 
Ihfse are essentially self-determined. The process of chiuige nee^ watching ^ 
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guiding.^ A WMtern and alien oolicy cannot l>e impoied de nova in defiance 
existing institution* Without confusion and disintegration. 

It is also necessaiy to keep in view the possibility that some policy of reservation 
as effected in Australia may prove necessary in order to prevent the decimation of 
the population of the hills as a result of a too rapid contact with civilizationa Already 
some tribes are showing a disturbing decrease in population. Any such reservation 
would be, in effect, self-determination and would be carried out under ideal 
conditions. 

Financially, when central receipts and expenditure are excluded and also the 
cost of the Assam Rifles, 4-5th of which is paid by the Central Government, the 
hill districts as a whole approximately pay for themselves. Moreover a certain 
expenditure on their administration, and in particular on the Assam Rifles, could 
be justified from the plains point of view as expenditure on an insurance policy, 
since it was to protect the plains that the hills were occupied. As it is, there is at 
bl^t no financial gain from their occupation. The existing internal administration 
of the hills is really extraordinarily cheap. The rather patriarchal system in force 
entails the absolute minimum of expenchture on the police and justice, but if any 
more complicated system were introduced the hills would immediately become a 
serious burden, and the existing administration cannot safely be reduced by sub- 
stituting cheaper and therefore less efficient local officers, especially as such officers 
would almost inevitably be Indians of the plains, a type which provides admirable 
material for the routine of plains administration, but which has never proved success' 
ful among the uncongenial people of the hills. This difficulty has already arisen 
in that Government has been reluctant to recruit suitable officers for the hills owing 
to the dislike the Council has of the recruitment of Europeans or Anglo-Indians 
while the Government of India, in insisting on the 50 per cent, standard of Indiani- 
zation has failed to take local conditions into account. 

Educationally the hills 'Stand where they did in 1919, and the Government of 
India Act prescribes (S.84A (2)) that the Commissioners shall enquire not only into 
the development of representative institutions in India but also into the growth of 
education. On this score alone the hills should be excluded from the scope of the 
Reforms. ' They have not advanced with the plains and their rate of advance must 
be very much slower for many generations. Indeed it is^ extremely doubtful if the 
growth of superficial education is at all to be desired until it can be such as will keep 
the educated hillman suited to his environment and content with the prospects of a 
purely agricultural life in surroundings from which a high standard of culture is by 
the nature of things excluded. Education in the plains is admitted on all handb 
to have been on wrong lines and to have produced an educated element which can- 
not be economically absorbed. This would be disastrous in the hills where a man 
must toil to grow rice or else bec 5 nne a parasite upon his yill^e. On the other 
hand some form of education is required to forestall exploitation by the unscru- 
pulous. The problem entailed is difficult and is not likely to be successfully dealt 
with by a Legislative Council composed of men of the plains educated on. the lines 
of the professions and unlikely to comprehend the entire^ different environment and 
needs of the men of the hills. The lower primary eduction given the hillman is in 
his own language and is u far as pmible suitable to his environment. There is not 
a single meml^r either of Council or of the Education Depa^ent who could 
understand half a page of even one of the text-books (except in the case of the 
Jaintia Hills). 

It is submitted, therefore, that in the interests of the plains districts, which will 
merely be retarded in devdopment by being tied to the backward hills, and sdl 
more in the interests of the hills themselves, the latter should be withdrawn from 
the reformed constitution altogether and that as soon as possible. Hits is no 
retrograde step, as the representation on the Council so fat tneant nothing at 41 In 
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the inhabitant* of the hifl diatrict. who have not the rtmc^ c«ce,^ rfwhat 
itb^ about, but if it .houM be wg^ed a. rwctionw in natwe. thi* obiectim 
Muld be met by the e*ubli.hinent of local durbar* which WouU give re^Ue 
^rtunity for the development of the indigenous genius for village adminurtrabon 
^of mdimentary co-operation betweim differmt and often antagonistic tnb«. 
Hill communities in Assam are remaihabl^or dwentralization and individuality 
end for ability to manage their own affairs. The hill* already po*.^ a great meuun 
of local self-government and to bring them under the Council would be emphatically 
deprivation rather than a benefaction. 


The hills are an unprofitable possession. They were occupied by us to protect 
the plains but we have no moral right to accomplish that end at the ^pense of the 
hills themselves. The true solution of the question of their adininistration is the 
gradual creation of self-governing communities, semi-independent in nature secured 
by treaties on the lines of the Siemships in the Khasia Hills or the Shan Sfates^of 
Burma, for whose external relations alone the Governor of the province would 
ultimately be responsible. Given self-determination to that extent it would yiways 
be open to a hnctioning Hill State to apply for amalgamation if it so desir^ and 
could satisfy the other party of advanti^e in its incorporation. Meanwhile different 
areas differ greatly in degree of administration, which varies from complete absten- 
tion through occasional interference and loose control to actual administration but 
sJI are capable of being developed along the same lines. Such a development can 
only be gradual, but under conditions of intertribal peace imposed by administration 
communications rapidly improve and with them tribal consciousness spreads speedily 
and certainly, while in districts like the Garo Hills where there is linguistic solidarity 
it is already coherent, and even among the Ao and Angami Nagas recently formed 
tribal associations show it to be awake. 


History is full of instances of the lamentable results of attempting to combine 
alien populations into political units. The damage can be avoided here at the outset. 
On the other hand failure to separate the hills from the plains entails certain obvious 
and palpable dangers for the future. There is a danger that the hills, if brought 
into prominence and especially if represented on a popular G>uncil, might become 
a battle ground of religious contention. There is the more imminent danger that 
the hills would suffer acutely at the hands of self-seeking persons of influence under 
a popular government in which the hill vote would be of no importance. Even 
under the existing system the rights and interests of the local inhabitants are apt to 
be treated none too tenderly when large financial interests, such as those of oil or coal, 
are balanced against them. Specific cases can be quoted. Hiat the danger of 
exploitation by plainsmen is not a chimaera is borne out by experience in the Manipur 
State, where a Political Agent, well Imown for his affection for, and popularity y ith 
Manipuris of all ranks, has not hesitated to state : — 

The Manipur Hill Tribes not only during the Regency of the Superintendent 
of the State, but even since 1907, when ruling powers were placed 
in the hands of the Maharaja, have been kept under European control, 
owing to the inhuman rule of the Manipuri, and his contemptuous 
disregard of the most elementary rights of the hillman whom he 
regards u little better than an animal, to be exploited in every possible 
manner.'* 

special treatment of the hill tracts of Manipur amounts to a recognition 
t principle that the hills have, for their ovm protection, a right to exclusion from 
the iq>hwe of self-government by Indians, If this principle is enforced by Covem- 
inent wtAout regard to the sovereign rights of a Native State, there can be no 
IKmible justification for its jettison in the oise of BritUh subjecU in hill tracts which 
ocwfcHtmdertheyokeoftheplainsmanw^ have w joyed their inaependciice 
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to this day had it not been for British intervention. What is to be feared for tKe 
hills from Council Government is interference with local customs and rights; 
Indiwiaation of services and staff to the exclusion of the hillman on the score of 
inferior ability or education (departments such as the Public Works, the Posts and 
Telegraphs continue to import Hindu foreigners even for menial work instead of 
employing the local man) the opening of the hill tracts to exploitation by traders 
and pleaders in the desire of finding openings for educated plainsmen, and the 
introduction of unsuitable- methods of administration in every department There 
is further a danger that the need of money for the “ nation building ** departments 
will lead to financial starvation of the hill tracts, where inhabitants are already too 
often regarded in the light of “ depressed classes ** or " untouchables and are 
commonly addressed as such by plainsmen (when in the plains). When these dangert 
materialize a further is at once involved — discontent, disturbance, rebellion, a danger 
which is not unlikely to be accentuated by the reduction of the Assam Rifles, expendi- 
ture on which force has always been resented by Council. The Kuki rebellion ^ 
1918 had as contributing causes not only the oppression of Manipuri subordinates 
but also the rumour that the 4th Assam Rifles had been depleted of men and that 
they could not be replaced. It cost upwards of Rs. 20.(X),0()0 to disarm the rebels 
and reduce their country to order. This was, I believe, paid by t\i€ Government of 
India but it may be doubted if the Central Government would be willing to foot a 
bill of this sort again for a more or less autonomous province and it is very certain 
that the plains of Assam Would intensely resent having to pay it themselves. Anyhow 
it is a risk which the province can ill afford to take. 

Meanwhile the present position is unsatisfactory as the ** safeguards ** so-called 
are inadequate. The fact that the^hills are included in the area under Council 
Government means that the Government could not consult the interests of the hills 
without arousing objections and criticism wherever such action would appear con- 
trary to the interests of the plains, and there is no vocal or articulate body of opinion 
to counterpoise such opposition. The single representative of the ** backward 
tracts " must not be an official and there are no other persons fit and able to represent 
in Council the interests of the hills as a whole. It is urged that whatever solution 
of the problem is ultimately adopted, the administration of the hills should be entirely 
separated from that of the plains, with an entirely separate budget consisting of all 
the receipts from the ** backward tracts *’ plus an annual grant to cover the difference 
between receipts and expenditure. Such a grant might reasonably be expected from 
the Imperial Government, as the security of the Frontier is of importance to the 
whole of India. It might also be not unreasonable to expect a small portion of such 
a grant to be found by the Assam and Surma Valleys who reap an immediate ben^t 
in the security from the raiding of the past eras which the occupation of the hills 
afford. 


Jaintia HOlt. 

It has been remarked that some qualification is needed in the case of the Jaintia 
Hills' as to the facts set out in the above note. 

The Syntengs of Jowai are familiar in some way with the principle of election 
as the Dolols, or headmen employed in the administration of that area, are chos^ 
by limited election from certain families. 

In the administration of the area there is a somewhat nearer approach in some 
respects to the plains system, as land-revenue, or a similar tax, is realized on certun 
lands, and civil police have been more frequently employed than in other hill districts. 

The people generally are much richer, better educated, and have a highw 
standard erf comfort than in other hill districts, and severiJ of the inhabitants pay 
income-tax. 
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Mv information, obtained direct from an educated Synteng. is that what the 
lowai subdivision would like is to obtain separate representation on the Counal pba 
anv bendita to be obtained from inclusion in the Reforms, and at the same time to 
retain all tlic advantages which they derive from the present system in the exclusion 
of foreigners from their hills and their administration as a backward tract. Obviously 
however, they cannot have it both ways for long, and I am inclined to think tl^t the 
scheme which I have suggested of ultimate home rule for different tribes, a solution 
probably not contemplated by them would come nearest to meeting their own desire. 
It would dso place them on an administrative footing similer to that of their neigh- 
bours and kinsmen the Khasis. If. however, it is considered that they should be 
given an opportunity for exercising a choice in the matter, there are enough educated 
Syntengs in Government service to be capable of conducting an enquiry and of 
reporting the result, but if the Syntengs genuinely desire to be included in the 
Reforms scheme, to be given a constituency and to elect their own members^ it may 
be presumed that they will move in the matter themselves, in which case the alterna- 
tive should be clearly set before them by their own people. Tnie disadvantage from 
the administrative point of view in including the Jaintia Hills in the Reforms is that, 
should a proposal such as Mr. Parry’s for a separate Hill Division be accepted, the 
Jaintia Hills, as one of those hill areas which yield a surplus of revenue over expendi- 
4urc, would be a valuable asset towards balancing the Hill budget ; they are moreover 
socidly. racially and geographically tied up to the Khasi Hills, which are not British 
Territory and cannot be included in the conciliar constitution. 

Extract from a note by N. E, Parry^ Esq., I.C.S., Superintendent, Lushai Hills, 
dated the 3rd March 1928. 

The whole question of the origin and future development of the backward tracts 
is one which calls for the most careful consideration as once the backward tracts are 
placed definitely under the Council it must be presumed that they will, for all 
administrative purposes, be treated on the same lines as the plains districts and that 
the interests of the hill tribes will be entirely subordinated to the interests of the 
plains people. 

In origin the hill people have absolutely no connection with the Bengalis or 
Assamese. The Lushais are of Mongolian origin and are allied to the Kukis and 
Chins. They are entirely untouched by Hinduism and Muhammadanism. They 
look down on and distrust the people of the plains, who, in their turn, despise the 
hillmen as untouchables. 1 can quote definite instances of this but I refrain from 
doing so here. The mentality of the hillmen is quite different to that of the plainsmen 
and the two races neither understand nor agree with each other. The natural 
tendency of the hillmen seems to be to develop on non-Indian lines. The primitive 
religion of the hill tribes is not Indian. Long before they had ever heard of 
Christianity the Lushais believed in the existence of one supreme God whom they 
called Pathian and this I think one of the reasons why Christianity has made such 
strides in this district. The ordinary Lushai moral code is also cpjite un- Indian 
and is not far removed from the teachings of Christianity. Special stress is laid on 
unselfishness and the necessity of helping others in every branch of life, and lying 
is regarded as disgraceful and sexual relations, though very free, are confined to 
persons of full age. Purdah is unknown and women though they have to work hard 
are well treated and are on a practical equality with the men. The people 
are friendly, kindly and sociable among themselves and are not split up by caste 
bars* A sweeper can associate on friendly terms with a chief or an educated 
Government official, and in fact frequently does so. The whole religious and social 
outlook of the hillman is quite opposed to that of the plainsman. 

_ Prior to the Lushai Hills and the other kill districts being taken over by the 
Britidb the Lushais were independent and had never been brought into subjection 
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by tb« dwellers m the plains who never exerc'sed even a shadowy suzerainty oVef 
them. It was only owing to the fact that the Lushais so constantly raided the plains 
and harried*dwe!ler8 therein that the British Government took over the hills. The 
hills therefore were taken over and arc to this day held primarily for the benefit ^ 
the plains people who could not prot^t themselves. By taldng over the hills how- 
ever we incurred a definite responsibility towards the hill people. Having ^sarm^ 
the hillman and to some extent emasculated him by depriving him of his former 
opportunities and by educating and Christianising him, we are ^und to protect him 
from being exploited by the more sophisticated plainsman, who once the hilkman 
was deprived of the superiority that he formerly held by virtue of his greater aptitude 
for war, would hold him at a disadvantage. We are further bound to assure to the 
hillman the rights to his land and the right to follow his own customs and to live in 
his own way, without interference from outside, provided he docs not break the 
peace. These responsibilities we have hitherto undoubtedly carried out, except 
perhaps in the case of the Garo Hills where the intrusion of the plains influences 
has been permitted to an extent that has been very detrimental and that as far as my 
experience goes has been allowed in no other backward area. In this district, at 
any rate, the people are ruled by their own chiefs ; follow their own customs and so 
far as is compatible with keeping the peace lead their own lives in their own way. 
The possibility of the plainsman trying to exploit the hillman and to seize his land 
was realised as soon as the hills were taken over and the Government of the day laid 
down rules to prevent this which are still in force. The fact however that when 
the Government of India Act was passed it was applied to the backward tracts, 
though with reservations. 'indicates that the possibility of transferring our responsi- 
bilities to the Council was then envisaged. If this is done I submit that it will be 
a disastrous and retrograde step which will do great harm to the kill races and will 
confer no real benefit on the plains people. We should be evading our responsibili- 
ties and throwing on the Council responsibiliti^ that are not theirs and that they 
are not fitted to bear, and we should also be failing in our duty to the hill races. 

It may be said that to assert that the educated Indian is unfit to bear the respon- 
sibilities of looking after the hill races is to cast an unjustifiable slur on his capacity 
and good will. 1 submit that the Indian is bound hand and foot by his environment 
and caste laws and that if we consider the position of the untouchables in the greater 
part of India and the way in which they are treated by the more fortunate sections 
of the people there is every reason for hesitating long before deciding to place the 
hill races under the Council. If the hill peoples were treated like the untouchables 
there would be bloodshed. 

Judged from the educational standpoint the backward areas are certainly not 
fit for Council rule. Educational advance is very slow. The Lushais are probably 
the most advanced educationally of the hill tribes. Such education as there is among 
them however is purely superficial and underneath they remain savages at heart with 
the virtues and also the vices of savages. They are unsteble and ready to follow any 
new thing and have no understanding of abstract political ideas. In no way is the 
hill district ready for political advance nor is it likely to be for many years to come. 
There is no politically minded class and no one fit to sit on a council and if there 
were such a person he would represent only himself. The experiment of nominating 
a hillman to the Council was tried while 1 was in the Garo Hills and one Jangin 
Laskar, a Garo, sat for some years. He was, I believe, quite useless and got so bored 
with it after a bit that he ceased to attend regularly. 

Again when we consider the physical features of the Lushai Hills it will be seen 
that no rapid advance is possible. Industrially the district has no future, mineralt 
there are apparently none, distances are great, transport is difficult, the rivers are 
not easy to navigate and the expense of building motor roads is probative. The 
only way for the people to improve their material position is by impi^ovinf their 
agriculture and for this purpose political advance is i»eless. 
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It therefore we consider what the hills have to gain from an unnatural union 
%nth the plains whose <^ture, social and political life and religious ideas are quite 
Afferent, it is difficult to sro any dir^tion in which the hills could ppasibly derive 
any advantages. The marriage of so ill-assorted a couple could only end in a spe^y 
divorce, which would leave feelings of resentinent in the minds of both parties. It 
may be said that it would not be fair to deprive the hills of the blessings of self- 
government ; to this the reply is that the hills are already far ahead of the plains in 
the self-government. Each village manages its own affairs, cases are tried by the 
chiefs and elders and the great majority of oises never come to court. Cases that 
dq come to court are cases between people living in separate villages or appeals from 
the orders of chiefs. All cases whether tried by the court or by the chiefs are dealt 
with according to Lushai custom by which the people have been governed for ages 
past. This, 1 believe, appl'es to other hill districts being governed by their own 
customs. In these circumstances it is surely better to let the people develop on their 
own lines instead of handing them over to a council of foreigners on which tlwy 
have no voice ; let them slowly and under guidance work out their own salvation. 
When, if ever, the Lushais reach the stage when they feel the need of sc^e form 
of self-government wider than that of the village chief, the present system cJmld ^ 
develof^ so that councils or chiefs and elders could be made responsible for the 
affairs of certain areas in the hills. The village chief could rule as at present : in his 
own village and matters affecting larger areas could be dealt with by the council of 
chiefs. Even a development on these lines is, I think, a matter for the comparatively 
distant future. The existing system is entirely adequate for the needs of the present 
It should, however, be our aim to build up the present system and to encourage 
healthy developments from it so as to enable the hill people to find for themselws 
when the ultimate end of a self-governing India has been attained, rather than to 
link thjs dwtinies of the hills to those of the plains. The linking of the hills to the 
plaiiu leads inevitably to the introduction of a pseudo-democratic regime under the 
auspices of the council, to a complete break with the traditions of the race, to the 
imp^ition of a Hindmscd civilisation and to the end of all the hopes of a humane 
ovihsation based on the natural instincts and traditions and influenced by Christian 
IclCBSa 


W f'****'^ What i! the attitude of the educated claaaea to these 

I • *"* ISZ" refers I presume to the educated classes 

in the plains. What the atti^tade of th^ classes is I do not know but they will 
pn^ly want to control the hills and will probably urge that as the hills do pay 
their way and as the loss of their administration has to be met from the xeneni 
iwmue ^ the province the Council must have a voice in the administnition^of the 

Ih^Tthe Kifr'’ t To this the answer 

iLdt id Wh-r A “> 'top the hillmen 

raiding and talli^ the plainsmen who were unable to protect themselves. The 

monw contriUt^ by the pliuns districts towards the administration of the hills is 
mlb ^ the hills not been taken over. Apart from this thd plains actively xain from 

mLdo^I kSfri’ r* i"®*? bamboo a^ 

wood of the hill for^ts. I think, therefore, that the plains can justly be called unan 

? nSdtdiSte f xlministering the hills. Whether the contribu^ 

Gofemment at their b«i the plain, people would not be AU to Sff iSE £ 
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a single ilay. The hills are still heM ultimately by force and not by talk, however, 
peac^l they may appear to a casual observer. 

Further, it is very questionable whether it would be right at a time when the 
ability of the Indians to govern themselves k still under consideration, to place in 
their charge a large number of tribes of whose customs and needs they have no 
knowledge and in the ruling of whom they have no experience. 

The argument in the preceding paragraph is based on the presumption that 
the hills can only be run at a loss. It would not however be right to presume this 
must always be the case. On the contrary if in this district a continuous policy of 
strongly encouraging agricultural improvements is cahri^ out I think within a 
comparatively short time the materia! position will have improved to such extent 
that it will be possible to raise the rate of the house-tax. For instance coffee do« 
very well in these hills and 1 have induced a number of people to start growing it. 
This year we have sent a few samples of coffee beans to Calcutta firms and they 
report that it would probably fetch Rs. 40 per maund landed in Calcutta. There is 
already a growing export trade in oranges which should in a few years* time attain 
large proportions, as a great number of orange trees have been put out in the last 
few years. There is no reason why provided that the beginnings arc financed by 
Government this district should not become a centre for the distribution of high 
class fowls and eggs. In addition there arc cotton, lac, sesamum and many other 
crops and fruits that I am convinced can be grown at a profit and a growing forest 
revenue can be expected. In these circumsUnces it is not right that the whole argu- 
ment should depend on the presumption that the hills Will never be able to pay their 
own way. 

Supposing however that for the sake of argument it is admitted (a) that there 
must be a loss on the hill administration and {h) that if the loss on the hills falls on 
the provincial revenues the Assam Council must be allowed a voice in the administra- 
tion of the hills then 1 submit that another alternative is availablbe. 

In the foregoing paragraphs 1 have endeavoured to shew that if we consider 
how totally different the hillsman is from the plainsman in his traditions, his moral 
and social ideas, his village organisation and his general outlook on life, it would be 
little short of a crime to place him under the Council as if this were done he would 
be exploited for the benefit of the plains. It would be out of place here to disem 
whether in giving the plainsman afri%hand to manage his own affairs we are sinnii^ 
against the light, but what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander and if it is 
good for the plainsman to be allowed to manage his own affairs and to develop on 
his own lines under a camouflage of western democracy surely it is equally importimt 
that the hillman should be left to live his own life in his owi way and should not 
be condemned while still unable to express his own opinions to succumb to ^ 
civilisation of the plains. It is so essential that we should meet our responsibilitiu 
to the hill peoples that rather than place the backward ^acts under the Councili 
one or other ot the two following alternatives should I think be considered 

(a) A hill division comprising all the backward tracts of Assam might be con- 
stituted with a Commissioner directiy under the Governor of 
who for the purposes of the hill division would be in tiie raition or 
a Chief Commissioner directly under the Government of India without 
any council. This division would have an entirely separate budget 
Its revenue would consist of all the receipts from the bw^ward tracts 
plus an annual grant from the Imperial Government sufficient to cover 
the difference between rev^ue and expen£ture. As the division 
would still be part of Assam it would have the services of all the headk 
of departments, also technical experts, etc., as at present free of all 
charge. The provincial revenues would benefit and the oidy party on 
whom any extra burden would fall would be the Impeiiid Go^mment 
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and it may be fairly argued that as the bacicward tracts are 
mostly frontier districts held primarily for the defence of the plains 
it is only right that any expenditure that cannot be met out the 
revenues of those dis^icto should be met from Imperial funds. The 
security of the frontier is not a^ purely provincial matter but is of 
importance to the whole of India. 

(4) The second alternative is that a separate North-Eastern Frontier Hill 
Province should be formed to comprise as many of the backward tracts 
in Assam and Burma as could be conveniently included in it. 

The following districts would appear to be suitable for inclusion in such a 
province. The Lushai Hills, the Chit^ong Hill Tracts, the North Gichar Hills, 
the Naga Hills, the Garo Hills, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the Sadiya Frontier Tract, 
the Balipara Frontier Tract, the Mikir Hills, Pakoku and any other hill or backward 
tracts in Burma which could be suitably included ; also the Dibrugarh Frontier Tract, 
A suitable headquarters would be Kohima as it is in connection with both Assamf 
and Burma. The loss on the administration of such a province would of course, 
have to be met from Imperial funds. The extra expenditure involved would not\ 
be very great as a large headquarter stafF would not be necessary. The head of the ^ 
province would presumably be a Chief Commissioner and he would not require , 
more than a couple of Secretaries at the most ; no Commissioner would be necessary 
and very few heads of departments ; I suggest that either of these alternatives would 
be better than condemning the hills and the plains to an unnatural union In which 
the hill districts would merely act as a drag on the progress of the plains districts 
and the latter would exercise a detrimental influence on the development of the hills. 
The second alternative would in many ways be far the better as it would group 
together a large number of tribes with a more or less common origin and would 
ensure uniformity of administration for the hill tribes of the North-Eastern Frontier. 


Note on the Khasi and Jaintia Hills by the Honourable the Rev. Mr, J. J. M. 

Nichols^Roy, Minister for Local Self •‘Government. 

I am very doubtful about the exclusion of the backward tracts from the Reforms. 
They have been for 3 terms of the Council included in the Reforms. Now it is 
proposed to exclude them. These backward tracts include the hill districts. 1 
think if they are left with the Reforms in course of time a political consciousness will 
aroused among those who are actually backward and they will uke their place 
alongside their fellow citizens in the plains districts. The Government of India 
may be asked to help bear the expenditure thereon. There is a large number of 
people in the plains who are of the same type as those who populate the hill districts. 


The Diatrict of Khasi and Jaintia is not backward. 

In this note I am not however speaking about all the hill districts. Whatever 
may be the decision in regard to the other hill districts, the district of Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills stands on a different footing from all the other hill districts. It is not 
right to class this district among the backward tracts. 

The literacy in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills according to the last census is 7*64 
per cent. the population. This district stands second in the whole of Assam as 
will be seen from the following table 


Districts. 


Kamrup 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

Sylhet 

Cachar 


Percentage of 
literacy. 
771 
7-64 
7*28 
7-2 
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Dittricli. 

Lusha! Hilk 

Sibsagar 

Goalpara 

Now^ong 

Lakhimpur 

Darrang 


Percentage of 
litency. 
6-29 
6-8 
4*68 
5*48 
5-3 
4-48 


Female education is the highest in this district as will be seen from the following 
table calculated from the last census figures:-^ 


Districts. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

Kamrup 

Sibsagar 

Nowgong 

Lushai Hills 

Lakhimpur / 

Goalpara 
Darrang 
Garo Hills 
Naea Hills 
Sylhet 


Percent^c of 
female literacy. 

2-52 

•57 

•52 

•48 

•47 

•45 

•35 

•28 

•28 

•21 

•703 


In the last election the most active ladies of Assam who took part in the election 
were the Khasi ladies of Shillong. 

The Khasis, in both the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, have been used to democratic 
institutions from time immemorial. There is nothing new to them in the system 
of adult franchise as their headmen and sirdars have all along been elected on the 
basis of adult franchise. 


The Present Proposal of Government. 

The present proposal is that the backward tracts be excluded from the Reforms 
and the expenditure for these tracts be borne by the Government of India. Sup- 
posing the Government of India do not agree to bear the expenditure for fthese tracts 
what will be the arrangement? 

(а) Will the Government of Assam leave them as they are to-day within the 
Reforms on the ground that the Council should have some say about the expenditure 
which is taken from the general pjrovincial revenues ? or 

(б) Will they be left under the sole control of the Governor who will have power 
to take from the provincial revenues any reasonable amount to be spent in these 
tracts for the running expenditure and for their advancement without any reference 
to the Legislative Council? 

It seems reasonable thajt if the Government of India do not undertake to bear 
the whole expenditure for these tracts that the Council should have some voice in 
the expenditure on these tracts. It is owing to this consideration that these tracts 
have been brought within the Reforms. 

I take it for granted that the Govemmoit of Assm will not exclude these tracts 
if the Government of India do not bear the expenditure thereon. . 

For the purpose of this note I shall take it for granted that the Government of 
India will agree to bear the expenditure for these b^kward tracts and that they will 
be excluded from the Reforms. What will this exclusion involve ? Will these tiicts 
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be coniidcred as foreign territory and therefore they will not j|et «iy longer those 
privileges which th^ now get in Assam, e.g., schools, colleges and a proportional 
share in the services of Assam and privileges in the courts, etc. ? 

It seems that they will be excluded from all these privileges. 

This position may not affect those hill districts which have not yet advanced so 
far as to have any appreciable share in the said privileges ; but it will surely affect 
the IChasi and Jaintia Hills district. 

For the sake of the people of this district any administration which will not 
retard their progress is. no doubt, the best for them. 

I consider that a relegation this district to the class of backward tracts which 
will have no voice in the administration in Assam and no opening for a progressive 
and advanced people like the Khasis is to stop their progress. The people them- 
selves resent such an idea. 

The arguments put forward against the inclusion of this district can be brouj^ht 
under these heads : — I 

(1) Argument from the basis of affinity. \ 

(2) Argument from the basis of finance. 

The first argument resolves itself to this, namely, that as the Khasis have not 
much affnity with the peoples of the plains it will not be beneficial for them to be 
yoked together with the plains. 

This argument does not have much weight. If they have no affinity with the 
plains people neither have they affinity with the other hill tribes. The Khasis have 
to deal every day with the people of the plains. All their trade is with them. The 
whole district is surround^ by the Assam Valley and the Sumu Valley. On one 
side the district is joined to the Garo Hills, but there is no relation at all with the 
Garos even in trade. They are foreign to the other hills ^bes. They are altogether 
connected in their business with the peoples of the plains districts. 

Another factor must also be taken into consideration, namely, that mental affinity 
of an advanced people is more with those who are advanced and civilised than with 
the people who are altogether uncivilised. 

Again this fact should not be overlooked, namely, that the plains of Assam do 
not contain a homogeneous people. There is not very much affinity among many 
sections and castes in the plains. 

The second argument is that it is a deficit district. 

I am not sure about this statement and about the amount of deficit. I am afraid 
the district expenditure has been mixed up with the expenditure on the capital of 
the province. 1 know that the Jowai subdivision is paying. The expenditure 
is about Rs. 50,000 while the income is over one lakh. 

The Shillong division of the district does not have much expenditure if we 
exclude the expenditure within the capital. 

The expenditure on the Shillong-Cherrapoonjee road should not all be included 
in the district expenditure. It is the road which now joins the capital with the 
Surma Valley. 

The Shillong-Gauhati road yields a large revenue. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s Court in Shillong is a district court, but it is for 
the benefit of the capital of Shillong and not only tor the rural areas of the district. 
The town of Shillong uses this court much more, probably, than do the rural areas. 
This is principally the court for the town. Perhaps the balance from the Jowai sub- 
division with the revenue from the Khasi Hills is more than enough to pay for the 
need of the Khasi Hills rural areas excluding the expenditure in the provinciiJ capital. 
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The disi^Mry at Shillong may not be considered as a district dispensary. Most 
of the people from rural areas get their medical aid from the Mission private 

dispensaries. i i i i 

The distnct expenditure has been augmented by expenditure such as the up- 
keep of the Long-Round road. Fuller’s ride and some other roads which are not 
at all necessary for the district. These roads are only for the beauty of the town, 
for the use of the townspeople. The expenditure thereon should not be against this 
district. They arc the expenditure for the luxuries of the capital of Assam. They 
should all be headquarters expenditure. 

The high school here in Shillong is not altogether for the benefit of this district. 
More than half of the bovs are the sons of the officials who work in the capital of 
Amm and the boys of other hill districts. 

As Assam gets a convenient capital in the midst of the Khasi Hills, most of the 
expenditure on this town and its suburbs may be considered to be due to its existence. 
Therefore this consideration of its being a deficit district should not be the ground, 
for excluding.it from the Reforms. 

Sylhet is a deficit district, but still Assam wants to keep it. As Shillong is the 
capital of Assam and is within this district Assam should not think about its deficit. 
It is however difficult to get the actual figures of expenditure and receipts of this 
district. 

There is however another consideration that is very important for the people 
of these hills and that is this ; — If they be included in the Reforms will they be able 
to maintain their own self-governing* village institutions? Will not all these be 
replaced by the laws of the province ? Will not these people be swampjKl by the 
plains people ? Pleaders of the High Court and money-lenders will come in and take 
away gradually all the living of the people. 

This, no doubt, is a serious question. Every community in India now wants 
to preserve itself. But this preservation should not be at the expense of progress. 
Under the present conditions in India with various creeds and castes and modes of 
culture, it is not desirable to overlook the needs of the minorities. Small com- 
itninities should have a certain amount of protection. Therefore I think that the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills may have a constituency like the Shillong constituency. The 
capital now is non-regulated and it is not under the High Court. The same may 
be done with the Khasi and Jaintia Hills (British portion). It will have its own 
representatives in the. Council, but owing to the necessity of preserving the village 
organisations existing at present and of protecting the rights of the people, it may 
remain non-regulated. Any law passed by the Legislative Council may be extended 
only by the power of the Governor. The position may be as it is at present, but 
with only one modification, namely, that the people will elect their representative 
as does the Shillong general urban constituency. This, no doubt, is considered as 
a half-way house, but in the present stage of development in India there are stages 
which may be called half-way houses. The power of certification given to the 
Governor is a half-way house in the constitution. It really means that the Legislative 
Council is not able to impose its will upon the people. The special communal elec- 
torate'* are half-way houses in the constitution. These are not proper in a purely 
democratic state. The present dyarchical system is a half-way house. 

But if it should be considered that unless the Khasi and Jaintia Hills want to 
come fully under the Reforms they would have no part in Assam as they have now 
and would thus be relegated to the categoiy of backward tracts which are to be 
excluded from the Reforms, the people of this district would have to choose between 
being fully within the Reforms and be made a regulated district and being classed a 
backward tract and excluded from the Reforms and be ruled by a Political Officer. 

All those who know what this means choose to be governed by law instead of 
being governed by the executive powers of a single individual» A Covemment by 
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a political power is only for a people in tlieir very primitive stance, but for the people 
of this district who have advanced far beyond that stage and who can to some extent 
at least compete with their friends in the plains districts, such a position is incon- 
ceivable, It will be unbearable. One thing that the populace have understood and 
that is that they want a government by law. For the present it may be supposed 
that such a government as has been go(^ in the oast will always be so in the niture 
to protect the land and property of the poor hill people. But what guarantee have 
they that these hills and all the backwaid tracts may not be under a military rule ? 
What guarantee have they that the hill territories may not be used for exploitation 
by some big companies? To be under the parental rule of a political officer may 
be quite Inviting and safe for any people who have no ambition and who are in a 
very primitive condition because there can be no possible friction between him and 
the people, but parental rule has its end. 

As regards taxation, the British portions of the district do pay hous^-tax. 
Jalntia Hills pay some land revenue too of rice lands. Land tax is for persons^ who 
hold land and who are able to pay, but house-tax is levied on every house wimout 
any exception. Who can guarantee that the people of the backward tracts will never 
be asked to pay land revenue and that the land will be protected for them in the 
future? 

As regards money lenders even now all the transactions of the Khasis are with 
the plains people. They borrow money and they mortgage their properties. There 
are also some Khasis who hold lands in Sylhet district. 

The Khasis are not poorer than the Assamese cultivators in the plains. 

No doubt there will be some risk and disadvantages, but the advantages In mov- 
ing on the side of progress are more than the advantages to be gotten from being 
classed among the backward tracts and be excluded from the Reforms. 

It must not be forgotten that competition is the thing that brings out the mettle 
in man. The Khasis are not afraid of the plains people. They deal with them all 
the time. 

I will however advocate a certain amount of protection of the minorities and 
that protection will include the private rights which the i^ople have now on land. 
Government should be willing to give them a perpetual right and in some cases a 
freehold settlement. If this is done, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district will run 
no risk being under the Reforms. 
m May 1928. 


J. J. M. NICHOLS-ROY. 
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Utkrfrom the Government of Assam, No. Po/.-l 91 7-5585, dated the 30th October 

1924. 

I am directed to forward for the information of the Government of India and 
for prdiminary orders an extract from the proce^ings of the Assam Legislative 
G)uncil, at a meeting held on the 29th July, 1924, relating to a resolution, which was 
ultimately carried, recommending the transfer of the districts of Sylhet and Cachar 
to Bengal. 

2. The Government of India are aware of the history of the movement for 
the re-union of Sylhet with Bengal. The Chief Commissionership of Assam, as 
originally constituted in the Home Department's notifications Nos. 379 and 380, 
dat^ the 6th FAruary 1874 (Pub., A. January 1874, Nos. 157-67), did not include 
this district, which was added to it a few months later by notifications Nos. 3343 and 
2344, dated the 1 2th September 1874 (Pub., A. September 1874, Nos. 222-33). A 
memorial protesting against the transfer of Sylhet to Assam, and purporting to 
emanate from the inhabitants of the district of Sylhet " was submitted to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor (general on the 10th August 1874 (Pub., A, 
September 1874, Nos. 258-59). The memorialists based their protest on the long 
association of l^lhet with Bengal, the absence of sympathy between Sylhet and 
Assam, the disadvwtage of being yoked with a backward people, and the apprehen- 
sion that the district would enjoy laws and institutions inferior to those which it had 
been accustomed. The memorialists were informed, in a letter from the Government 
of India dated the 5th September 1874, that their prayer for retention in Bengal could 
not be acceded to, but that there would be no change whatever in the system of law 
and judicial procedure under which the inhabitants of Sylbet had hitheito lived, nor 
in the principles which applied throughout Bengal to the settlement and collection 
of land revenue. The decision appears to have been accepted as final, and no more 
was heard of the matter during the next 31 years. In 1905 (Pub., A., October 1905 
Nos. 163-98), however, the formation of the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
re-united Sylhet with the Bengal districts with which it was most closely connected 
and when the announcement of the dissolution of that province in December 191 1 
threatened again to separate Sylhet from Eastern Bengal an agitation was immediately 
set on foot for the incorporation of Sylhet in Bengal instead of in the reconstituted 
province of Assam. Hindu educated opinion was, and has remained, generally in 
favour of re-union with Bengal. Muhammadan opinion was at first divided, but as 
time went on and experience was obtained of the working of the new Administration 
a number of influential Muhammadans who had at first supported the agitation for 
inclusion in Bcsigal realised that continuance in Assam was to the interest of the 
district and of their community. A largely attended public meeting of 
Muhammadans convened inl\ugust 1912 at the instance of the Anjuman-i-Islan>ia 
Sylhet, and presided over by the President of the ^juman, passed a unanimous 
resdution in favour of remaining in Assam. The agitation then subsided, but was 
revived in connection with the discussions regarding the proposed constitutional 
reforms. An aiMress on the subject was presented to the Secretary of State and 
His Excrilency the Vicemy by certain inhabitants of the Sylhet dis^ct in De^ber 
1917, a^ the question was uso brought up in the Indian Legislative Gmncil early 
in I918in adebate on the general subject of the adjustment of provincial boundaries. 
The Govenunent of India commuted on the matter in paragraph 13 of their Ninth 
Despatch, and agreed with the view expressed in paragraph 246 of the Report on 
Indian Cvnstitutional Reforms that redistributions of provincial areas ih^ld not 
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be imposed by official action, and should follow rather than either precede or eeccMii- 
pany reform. Meetings in favour of •‘reunion** were then organised. A ^^SyUiet 
Bengal re-union league'* was formed, and in 1920 decided that a deputation should 
address His Excellency the Viceroy at his forthcoming visit to Assam, but, as the 
Surma Valley Conference meanwhile adopted non-co-operation and resolved duit 
no addresses should be presented to His Excellency, the proposed deputation fdl 
through and the league was dissolved. 

The question of the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal was not raised during Ae 
lifetime of the first reformed Assam Legislative Council. In the second CoumI it 
was brought up by one of the leaders of the Nationalist party in the shape of a 
resolution which, after being amended so as to recommend the transfer of Cachar as 
well as of Sylhet, was carried by 22 votes to 18. j 

3. While the mass ^ the population of Sylhet are indifferent in the nuitter 
it is probable that the majority of the educated Hindus are in favour of the transfer 
of the district to Bengal though some important sections like the Mahisyas, are 
against it. A protest against the transfer recentjy made at a public meeting in 
Sunamganj 'seems to indicate that at least a section of the numerically small but 
influential Brahman community of the Surma Valley is dlso against the measure 
A substantial body, probably the majority, of educated Muhamnuidan opinion is 
opposed to it. It is significant that the Council resolution was supported only by 
Muhammadans who are members of the Nationalist party, whilst it was supported 
by independent Hindus as well as by Hindu members of the Nationalist party. 
The leading Muhammadan Association in the district was opposed to transfer in 
August 1912 : and as recently as August 1924 there was so much difference oh opinion 
between Hindus and Muhammadans on the subject that the Surma Valley Provincial 
Conference, sitting at Sunamganj in the Sylhet district under the presidency of 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, found it necessary to omit from its agenda (aide No. F.-682-24) 
a resolution advocating re-union with Bengal. The Council resolution as originally 
moved concerned only Sylhet, and was amended so as to cover Cachar as well at a 
late stage of the debate. The Government of Assam have no doubt that, as was 
indicated in the course of the debate, the educated Bengali-spealdng Hindus of 
Cachar while not strongly in favour of absorption in Bengal, would desire to remain 
in association with Sylhet whether Sylhet continues to be in Assam or is transferred 
to Bengal ; but they have no reliable information as to the wishes of other sections 
of the people of Cachar. It is clear that both in Sylhet and in Cachar further enquiry 
will have to be made as to the real wishes of the people before any action is taken in 
the matter. 

4. Even a partial dismemberment of Assam as at present constituted would 
give rise to mny serious difficulties, both administrative and political, and if its area 
and population were^ materially curtailed, it is doubtful whether it could retain the 
status of a Governor's province. Tbc Governor in Council does not think it neces- 
sary to go into detail at present as he is uncertain whether the Government of India 
will be prepared to take up any questions of territorial redistribution whilst th^ are 
engaged with the larger problems arising out of the working of the rclormed 
constitution ; and he would be glad to be informed whether the Government of India 
would prefer that the matter should be taken up now or that it should be left over 
for a more convenient season. If the matter is to be t^en up now, the firsi step 
necessary would seem^ to be to ascertain the general views of the Government of 
Bengal More instituting enquiries, which are bound to cause a certain amount of 
unreati into the regl wiahes of the people concerned* 
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Leittf from fk ojfidaUng ChUJ Secretary to the Government of AmaA^ No 1573* 
PoL — ^386QA.P.» dat^ ShiHangt the IlfA Augatt 1925. 

1 am directed to refer to the correspondence resting with Mr. Sloan's btlei 
No. F.-8I— 25-Public, dated the 6th May 1925. 

* « * « a 

2. To the history of the movement for the re-union of Sylhet with Benfsl 
given in Mr. Bothun's letter No. 5585A.P., dated the 30th October 1924, the 
Governor in Council has nothing to add. Since then, in additum to the ^niu 
enquiries which have been made at the request of the Government of India, aB the ' 
members of this Government have^ endeavoured in Ae course of their tours f to as* 
certain the real state of public fading. The subject has been exUmsively disctMsed 
in the press and on the platform, and unquestionably die bulk of educated HSndn 
opinion in the Sylhet district favours re-union vrith Bengal. It is nowhere claimed 
that material advantages will ensure to the people of Sylhet, and even the. aigiuncnt 
that Benpl is polidcdly a more advanced province than Assam is now rarely used 
and has indeed lost muoi of its force. The desire for re-union is admittedly based 
on sentiment. The Bengali Hindu of Sylhet feels that he is looked dovm upon by 
his brother in Bengal owing to his being included in a province inhabited by semi- 
civilised tribes and by the Assamese whom he considers to bdong to a lower standard 
of dvilisation^ than he does, and he feels keenly that he is not appreciated if inched 
he is not actively disliked by the Assamm who in his estimation is his inferior. 
The leading Hindus of the Assam^ Valley if they do not actively dislike the Hii^s 
of l^lhet at least disown any kinship wi A thm and regard Aem vrafh certain fedings 
of jealousy. T^e fact that the administration of Sylhet is carried on at a loss, a 
matter wmch will be discussed presently, gives them an additional reason for desiri^ 
that the chstrict of Sylhet shoidd go to Bimgal, but it was undoubtedly in the main 
these feelings of jealousy that led the Asim Valley members of the Legislative 
Council to support the resolution adopted in July 1924. 

3. Muhammadan opinion, as the Government of India were informed, is far 
from being unimimous. So far as the Governor in Coiuicil hm been able to appruse 
matters, a considerable body of Muhammadan opinim is against the trander, holding 
that this would be detrimental to the interests of their community. Certain thought- 
ful members of the Muhammadan community however already look ahe|^ wi& 
some apprehension to the time when a Swaraj Government will k establisl^ in 
Bengal, and feel that when that day comes it is expedient that their community in 
Bengal should be strengthened by the addition of the Muhamma^ns of ^Ih^* 
The opposite opinion is well expressed in the notes by the Hon'ble Mr.^ Saiyid 
Muhammad Saadulla, the Minister for Education, which are appended to diis letter. 
Mr. Sa^ulla speaks with authority for the Muhammadans of the Assam Valley 
and voices their apprehension that with the Muhammadans of Sylhet taken away 
their community in what would be left of the present province of Assam would be 
so numerically weak and unimportant as to be unable to claim the favourable treat- 
ment which it at present receives. It vrill be observed further that he found con- 
siderable support for his views among the Muhammadans of Sylhet. 

4. Rekm<» was made in the ddnite in tlw Legislative Awembly m January 
1925 to the jaintia Parmuias which are temporarily-settled, and in your letter under 
replv you have asked diat figures of receipto and expenditure for dial area dioidd 
M shown separately from the rest of the Sylhet district. It is a bet dial the Jaintia 
Parpuias an temporarily-settled, and it is dso a fact that this area formerly betonged 
to the Jaintia Rajas and mriginally formed no part of the <dd district of Sylhet* Moiw* 

as die letter from Maulvi Sfleandar Aii Khandkar shows,^ there k a consider- 
eble feeling in these Parganas agamst a transfer to BengaL If it is decidgd dbat the 
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district ol Sylhet should be transferred to Bengal the question whether the Jaintia 
Parganas should remain in Assam w31 require consideration* but this is a detail which 
need not ht further examined at present. 

5. It will be convenient to deal here wth the district of Cachar* and I am in 
the first instance to observe that in all the agitation that has been carri^ on in the 
press and on the platform since the resolution was adopt^^ in this Legislative Council* 
Cachar has practically never been mentioned. The original resolution covered only 
Sylhet* and Cachar was added purely as an after<-thought in order to obtain the 
votes of the representatives of that district. The Governor in Ccmncil is in complete 
agreement with the provisional views of the Government of India* that while there 
may be something to be said for the transfer of Sylhet* the transfer of Cachar is 
hardly a practical proposition. His Excellency in Crancil would further point out 
that Qchar has alvrays been intimately associated irith Asvun* to which it gave a 
Kachari dynasty and in almost every district of which small bodies of its original 
inhabitants are to be found to this day. The Bengalis now inhabiting the district 
of Cachar* while forming the majority of the population* are mere settlers there and 
can hardly claim that they have annexed the district and^ have a right to demand m 
transfer to B^al. Arguments based solely on numeriod strength and linguist 
affinity if admitted woulcl* at the present rate at which immigration from Mymensingh 
into several districts of the Assam Valley is going on, entide the Ben^Ii settlers in. 
these districts after a few years to assert that they were in the majority and that 
therefore the districts in which they had settled should go to Bengal. To the appre- 
ciation of the feeling actually prevdent in die district given in the letter from the 
Deputy Commissioner the Governor in Council has nothing to add. but one matter 
must be mentioned. The resolution recommending the transfer of Sylhet and. 
Cachar was carried vrith the aid of the votes of the members representing the 
Assam Valley constituencies. The case of Cachar was really not discussed, and if 
die Assamese members considered the matter at all, they were so anxious to get rid 
of l^lhet and the Sylhetis that they were pr^red to let Cachar go as well if that 
was the only way of getting rid of Sylhet. Since then there has been a pronounced 
diange of feeling* and several of the members who supported the resolution now 
admit that they made s mistake about Cachar. The Governor in Council does not 
think it necessary to discuss the case of Cachar further. 

6. Appended to this letter are notes by the two Honourable Ministers, one 
of whom is a Hindu from the Sylhet district while the other is a Muhammadan, from 
the Assam Valley. The note by the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra E^tta 
states the case as forcibly as it could ^ put by the most devoted supporter of the 
movement for transfer, and makes claims on the grounds of numbers and linguistic 
aflmity which the Governor in Co^cil cannot but regard as extravagant. The other 
Minister* as has been stated ^rlier* puts forward the views of the Muhammadans 
of the Assam Valley and of at least a considerable section of those in the Surma 
Valley. 

7. Annexed is a statement* giving, as far as it has been possible to set these 
• Not printed. forth* receipts and expenditure in the district of Sylhet 

and Cachar and of the Jaintia Parganas for three years. 
Tl» statemoit even with the explanatory note attached to it is necessarily Incomplete 
and many of the adjustments made are only approximate. No attempt has been 
laam to apporUon to the dis rt et of Sylhet its correct share of headquarters charges 
'irittdi inchi<te the cost of theTjovemment* the Heads of Departments* the Secretariat 
■M TO Legisiative Council* but this must be conriderabfe. Its share of the pro- 
vuMuIconTOution to the Central Government is omitted. It may safely be 
y the cost m administering the Sylhet district is considerably in excess of 
mrabripls from that dis^ct* and that t^ annual deficit of over four lakhs of rupees 
.TOwn m the statement is almost certauily an underestimate. 
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8. The pMition as regards Sylhet may therefore be summed up as follows. 
The only rmon for severing its fifty years’ old connection with Assam is the senti-* 
mental desire for re^union'with Bei^al which is felt by a section of the population* 
numerically small but undoubtedly influentid, comprising the bulk of the educat^ 
Hindu community and a considerable portion, but probably a minority, of the 
educated Muhammadans. The masses of the people cannot be said to hold any 
views one way or the other. It is not pretended that Sylhet will gain any material 
advantage by the transfer. On the contrary, it is obvious that, as an outlying district 
of Bengal, it will receive much less liberal treatment and consideration than it has 
hitherto rweived as the most important and populous district of Assam. These 
considerations have however been clearly put b^ore the Legislative Council and 
the supporters of the transfer, and they have not been induced thereby to change their 
views. If. the Government of India feel that their wishes should be accepted as 
representing the views of the majority of that section of the inhabitants of the district 
which U capable^ of giving an intelligent opinion, the Governor in Council would 
not feel justified in opposing the trwsfer, provided always that it could be arranged 
that what remains of the province of Assam should retain its status as a Governor’s 
province. This aspect of the case, Vhich has been cursorily mentioned in the 
previous correspondence, now requires more detailed examination. 

9. In Mr. Botham’s letter No. 5585A.P., dated the 30th October 1924, it was 
stated that if the area and population of Assam were materially curtailed, it was 
doubtful if it could retain its status as a Governor’s province. The present area 
rf the province including the hill districts and the controlled frontier tracts and the 
Manipur State is 77,500 square miles. At the 1921 Census the population of this 
area, excluding part of the frontier tracts where no census was taken, was 7,990,246. 
If Sylhet were transferred to Bengal, the area of Assam would be reduced to 72,000 
square miles of which the population in 1921 was 5,448,903. In area, therefore, 
Assam without Sylhet would be little smaller than Bengal or Bihar and Orissa, but 
it must be admitted that the population would be much below that of any other 
major province in India. It must however be remembered that the population of 
the Assam Valley is increasing rapidly owing to the influx of cultivators from 
Mymensingh, who are rapidly bringing large tracts of jungle and waste land into a 
high state of cultivation. During the last four years nearly 100,000 acres of waste 
land have been taken up by men of this class in the Assam VaHey, and the population 
must have been increased in this way by more than a quarter of a million souls. 

10. Another important factor is that as Sylhet is a deficit district the province 
of Assam would on the transfer of Sylhet to &ngal be in a much better possition 
financially than it is at present. It would not merely be relieved of the burden of 
the Sylhet deficit, but it would probably be possible to abolish one of the^ exisHng 
Commissionerships and al':o to effect other savings in the 6>st of administration. 
FinaiKially therefore the maintenance of the existing system of administration would 
be a lighter burden on the reduced province of Assam than it is on the existing pro- 
vince. In other respects it would be perfectly feasible to maintain Assam as a major 
province. The Legislative Council would represent a homogeneous area, while the 
adihinistration of the hill and the frontier districts as backward tracts would not be 
affected. The cadres of the various services would have to be slightly reduced, but 
the time-scale system of pay now generally in force renders this a matter of small 
consequence, and the attractions of service in Assam would be increased rather than 
diminished by the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

11. If however it were held that the reduced province of Assam could no 
longer retun the status of a Governor’s province, the only alt^tives would be its 
incorporation in &ngal or its reduction to the status of a Chief CommissiGiierdnp 
witlx presumably a small Legislative Council, acting mainly, apart from legislatiw, 
in an advisory capacity and without Ministers. The Govemoir in Council is strongly 
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opposed to either alternative, which, he is confident, would be received with intense 
dissatisfaction by the great majority of the inhabitots the Assam Valley. The 
loss ^ Ministers and the curtailment of the political privileges granted imder the 
Reforms would be keenly resented, while as to the other sltemative it is hardly 
necessary to elaborate the objections to doubling the area of the Bengal Presidency 
and adding to the cares and pmlexities of the jj^gal Government the charge of a 
rapidly developing province iritn an entirely different system of land revenue and 
the problems, entirely unfamiliar to Bengal, involved in the administration of the 
hill and frontier tracts. If, therefore, the Government of India hold that the transftf 
of Sylhet to Bengal necessitates a change in the status of Assam as a Governor's 
province, the Governor in Council must unhesitatingly oppose the transfer of Sylhet 
to BengfJ. It would be better to leave Assam as it is and to face the discontent of 
a section of the population of Sylhet than to arouse discontent throughout the Assm 
Valley. If however Assam without Sylhet were allowed to retain its present political 
status and privileges. His Excellency in Council would not, as already stated, feel 
justified in opposing the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 


The Honourable Ministm of the time for Local Sdf-Gooemment and Education, 
the Hon hie Mr. P, C. Dutta, and the HonUe Mr. {now Sir) 5. M. 

Saadulla, recorded the following notes. 

My views on this question have been well known to His Excellency the Acting 
Governor for years. I wish to be in Ekngal and that for reasons which His 
Excellency is well aware of. 

Since I became a Member of the Council I began to take interest in all parts 
of the province and in my budget speech of the second year of the first Reformed 
Council 1 advocated that the whole of Assam should go to Bengal and the more I 
think of the matter the more convinced do I feel that that is the proper course. I 
shall state my reasons briefly — 

The total population of Assam is 7,606,230 according to the Census Report of 
1921 ; of this 3,524,318 are Bengali-speaking and 1,718,712 are ^samese-speaking, 
the rest 2,363,200 being primitive tribes in different stages of civilisation and speak- 
ing a number of languages. 

The province is therefore essentially a Bengali-speaking province and if Sylhet 
is to go why^not the rest ? 

^ain, if Sylhet goes, can the claim of Cachar and Goalpara be resisted ? If 
the wishes of the people and ri^ial affinity are any criteria, these two districts have 
the same claim as Sylhet. Hk Excellency Sir John Kerr in his prorogation speech 
indicated as much (so far as regards Goalpara). The population of Cachar is 527,229, 
of whom 313,797 are Bengdi-spealdng. The population of Gmlpara is 762,523, 
OT whom 4W,7I0 arc Bengali-speaking. If the wishes of the majority are to prevail 
these districts must go— even Sylhet is not unanimous.^ Apart from the masses who 
cannot be expected to understand the issues— there is some difference of opinion 
even among the edunted classes. 1 do not see on wbat ground Cachar and Goupara 

DC ^wted. The quMtion is not whether Cachar and Gi^Ipm ever formed 
part m Brtigal; that is immaterial. The question is, are the inhabitants— the 
imjority— Bengali-speaking ? Even the Ahoms are not the original inhabitants of 
this province. 

If Sylhet, Cadw and Goalpara go to Bengal what remains of Assam ? Only 
, five distm^ of th^ Assam iM'oper and the hill districts. Can they form an 
administiation ? 
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Af^ if done gees, over 23 laUit of the Bengali-epeekm people go 
awajh— Wnat ab^ the remaining 12 laUtt ? The Bengalis who were tne prMomi* 
nmt perale in tlw province vrill at once sink dom to a very secondary position. As 
a Bengali 1 feel tor them and would naturdly like to take them %»rith us. 

Then, again, if the Muhammadans of the Surma Valley or even of Sylhet go 
away the Muhammadans of the Assam Valley will be in a minority and lose me 
s^ong position they now hold. I have spoken to some Muhammadan gentknum 
of the Assam Valley and they fully realise the danger. 

^ Tl^n, again, if competition brings out the mettle in men, then the Assamese 
will suffer for want of people to compete with. 

Lakhs of Bengal people are migrating to Assam ; the influx will continue as 
Assam is the natural field for expansion of the surplus population of Elengal. .If 
checked Bengal may retaliate as it will certainly be justified when it becomes autono- 
mous— where will Assam then be ? 

To me it uems the solution lies in transferring all the plains districts to Bengal. 
The hill districts should be administered by the C^tral Government through the 
Government of Bengal as an agency area. This will also relieve the plains districts 
of the burden of maintaining the hill districts at their own cost. 

I know it is said that Bengal with Assm will be too heavy a charge. That is 
hardly correct.^ By transferring the plains distacto we merely add a division. , Sylhet 
and Cachar will go with the Chitisgong Division which is admitt^y too smaDL 
The six Assam Valley districts will form a Cmmissionership. As it is, Bengal is 
too small a charge for a Governor and a Council of four Executive Members. 

And we must not forget that Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for years formed a 
Lieutenant-Governorship. 

If Cachar has si>oken out its mind — Pir., that if Sylhet goes, it must also go— ’ 
Goalpara is not inactive. It is moving in the matter and is just waiting to see what 
becomes of Sylhet. 

Minm Svlhet, Goalpara will be the only i^rmanently-settled district in the 
province in the midst of a number of temporarily-settled districts— the danger is 
not fanciful and Goalpara knows it. 

The \9th July 1925. P. C. DUTTA. 


My ii^rsonal view is that no provincial redistribution should be undertaken now. 
Opinion, even in Sylhet, is not unanimous and 1 am told that majority of Moslems 
there are against the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

Although some persons in the Assam Vall^ seem to think that the transfer of 
Sylhet to Bmgal will be a good riddance, in view of its being a deficit district, but 
a long view of the matter will convince them that it will not be an untnixed blessing. 
An advanced form of Government, like the present one, vrill be out of die quesdon, 
with a province consisting of the Amm Valley alone. Once the prindple tA linguistic 
and revenue settlement affinity — two main planks in the present agitation — ^is conceded 
there will be no logic to oppose the transfer of Goalpara as well. 

Cachar was an after-thought in the Council at least, and if CaclMr goes, my 
opinion is that the Lushai Hills should also bq ; or othenvise, there will be no way 
to the Lushai Hills, but through Cachar— a Bengal district. The geographic situa- 
tion is suck that one must follow the other. 

Speaking from the communal point of view, the transfer of Sylhet will spell 
disaster for both the Valley Moslems. For die Assam Valley, the pow^ of numbers 
will be gone and %rith it the proportionate share of r^resentation in sdf-govenunent 
institutions and services will dwindle to an enormous extent. 
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Surma Valley Moslem^, in Assam, obtained a dominating voice and share <m 
account ^ their preponderance, but the experience of neighbouring Moslems in 
Bengal districts shows that they cannot expect such treatment and results, if they 
go to Bengal. 

Recently, the Gauhati Anjuman sought my opinion in this question and I 
understand that the Jorhat Anjuman has already submitted a representation to 
Government over the same matter. ‘The view point of these Anjumans is 

Sylhet should not be transferred. But if the transfer is effected, then the 
Assam Valley should also be included in Bengal. 

While leading the Assam Valley Muhammadan deputation before the late 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, at the time of the enquiry for Reforms, I said 
that Sylhet ought not to go over to Bengal, but if in deference to popular opinion 
Sylhet is transferred, then the Assam Valley should also be transferred subject to 
the proviso that all the Assam districts are kept intact and the privileges obtained 
in Assam be continued in Bengal, for the preservation of the Assamese nationality, 
culture and language, which is quite distinct from that of Bengal. 

I still adhere to that view. 

20th July 1925. M. SAADULLA. 

Since coming to Sylhet, I have been seen by a large number of persons both 
Hindus and Moslems and 1 enquired from most of them, what wm their real feeling 
with regard to the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. I hnd opinion is sharply divided. 
Majority of Moslems are against going to Bengal, while majority of educated Hindus 
are in favour of the proposal. 1 met a few Moslems from distant Jaintia Parganas 
as well. The English-educated people from there say that they are opposed to 
provincial redistribution, but two Maulavis said that they have been so long an 
adjunct to the district of Sylhet, and they do want to remain with Sylhet. In short 
they have no pronounced opinion either way. 

When opinion in the country is divided, I hold that Government also should 
oppose the disturbance of the status quo, as a very large amount of the public funds, 
chiefly contributed by the districts of the province, other' than Sylhet, has been 
sunk in public institutions in Sylhet. 

27th July 1925. M. SAADULLA. 


No. Po/.-69 — 237i4.P., dated Shillong, the ]3th January 1926. 

From — G. E. SOAMES, Esq., I.C.S., Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Assam, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

Proposed transfer of the District of Sylhet from Assam to Bengal. 

I am directed to refer to the correspondence ending with your telegram No. 81 
Public, dated the 8th January 1926, on the above subject, and to submit the report 
called for in your letter No. F.-81 — 25 Public, dated the 24th of October 1925. A 
special session of the Assam Legislative Council was held on the 6th and 7th of 
January 1926, to reconsider the question of the transfer of Sylhet, and 

♦ ♦ ’ ♦ m * 

2. The following two Resolutions, which were moved by Rai Bahadur 
Sadananda Dowerah, an Assam Valley member, were adopted by the Council, the 
first by a majority of 26 votes to 12 and the second unanimously : — 

(a) This ^uncil reconunends to the Governor in Council that the district of 
Sylhet be transferred to Bengal. 
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(t) While it is not the intention of the G>uncil tp prejudice the transfer of 
Sylhet by any consideration as to the status of the rest of the province, 
Assam should not by reason of the transfer be deprived of any of the 
political privileges which it at present enjoys in common with other 
Governors* provinces or which may hereafter be extended to other 
Governors* provinces. 

The majority in favour of the first Resolution, on which the official members 
did not vote, consisted of all the Sylhet members with the exception of two, all the 
Assam Valley Indian members with the exception of three Muhammadans and four 
of the five European members of the Assam Valley. The minority consisted of two 
Muhammadan members from Sylhet, three Muhammadan members from the Assam 
Valley, including the Hon*ble Minister for Education, one Muhammadan and two 
Hindu members from Cachar, the member for the Shillong (general urban) con- 
stituency and three European members. The two Sylhet members opposed the 
Resolution on the ground that Sylhet would materially suffer from the transfer to 
Bengal. TTie three Cachar members held the view that Sylhet should not be allowed 
to go unless Cachar was transferred with it. The remaining members who voted 
with the minority were actuated mainly by the fear that the status of Assam as a 
Governor*s province would not be maintained if Sylhet were transferred. The 
Muhammadan members of the minority were further influenced by the fact that 
their community would be greatly weakened by the transfer of Sylhet with its large 
Muhammadan population. 

3. Within the last few months oppe^ition to the transfer has been growing 
among the Muhammadans of Sylhet, and certain members of that community asked 
for an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy to represent their case to him. It 
is possible that if the final considerc^tion of the question had been further postponed 
the opposition would have grown in strength. Some Hindus of Sylhet are not quite 
so confident of the wisdom of the transfer as they were, but they arc too far com- 
mitted now to withdraw.' There can be no doubt, however, that the vote of the 
Council represents the views now held by the large majority of those who have any 
views at all on the subject, both in the district of Sylhet and in the province gracrally. 
The members from the Assam Valley who voted with the majority are influenced 
by two motives. They desire to let Sylhet r^ise what they consider to be a natural 
aspiration and at the same time they are anxious to be rid of Sylhet in order that the 
inter-valley rivalry, which they feel to be a bar to the progress of the province, may 
cease. 

4. As regards the Jaintia Parganas, the Government of Assam have as^i^h^ 
that the TOople of that area almost without exception desire to remain with Sylhet 
whether Sylhet goes to &ngal or remains in Assam. In this connection I am to 
forward a memorial addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Go^mor 
General. The suggestion that the Jaintia Parganas might be serrated from Sylhrt 
did not emanate from this Government, and the Governor in Council ^rew with 
the Legislative Council that the Jaintia Parganas should not be separate fromSjdhet 
Apart from other considerations it would be imposable to have a clearly dennra 
geographical boundary between the two provinces if these parganM remained in 
Assam after the transfer of the rest of Sylhet to Bengal. On the other hand, com- 
munications between Cachar and Shillong would not be affected by the transfer to 
Bei^l of the Jaintia Parganas together with Sylhet, as the means of communication 
ordinarily used is the Assam-Bengal Railway. 

5. On the question as a whole the Governor in Council adheres ^ jhe view 
expressed in my letter No. l573Pol.— 3860A.P., dated the 1 1th August 1925. Both 
the Assam and the &ngal Legislative Coundls have now ^cc pronounce in favw 
of the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal, and the Governor in Council would not feel 
justified in offering any opposition to the fulfilment of their wishes, were it not for 



the uncertainty which ensts regarding the ^itical future of Aaaam. It will be 
obaerved that in the course of the debate the opponents of the tninifer not an> 
naturally made the most of the arguments which mi^ht be lued against the retention 
by Assam without Sylhet of the status of a Governor s province, while the supMiters 
the transfer professed their belief that, in spite of the (^eminent of India's 
dedsion to leave the question q)en for the present, it is inconceivable that the t^fer 
should involve any such consequences. The resolution declaring that Assam shoi^ 
not by reason of the trander suffer in the matter of its political status was, however, 
carrira unanimously. There can be no doubt that It represents a very strong 
feeling throughout the province and that any proposal to lower its status would lead, 
as Mr. Kuladhar Chdiha, one d the leading Assam Swarajhts, significandy renuriced 
to an intense agitation more bitter than that of 1921. The Governor in Council feels 
that he would be failing in his duty if he did not urge upon the Government of India 
the Importance of this aspect of the case. He eamesdy trusts that if the Government 
of India decide to sanction the transfer of Sylhet to ^gal, they will find it possible 
to accompany their decision by an announcement regarding the political status of 
the rest of -the province which vrili serve to allay the doubts which at present exist 
and to prevent a disturbance of the friendly relations which, after the bitter expe* 
riences of 1921-22 have now happily been re-established between Government and 
most sections of the community. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LOCAL SELF-GOVERNING BODIES. 

Municipal Boards. 

1 . Generally speaking, local self-government in Assam 
has not advanced beyond the early stage of experiment^ 
development. In the year 1920-21, there were 25 munici- 
palities, including, under this term, 9 “unions” constituted 
under Act V (B.C.) of 1876. In the year 1926-27, there was 
the same number of local self-governing urban bodies con- 
stituted as municipal boards or “town committees” under 
the Assam Act I of 1923. Apart from Shillong, Uiere are no 
municipal boards in the hill districts. The total income of 
these boards in 1920-21 was below 8 lakhs of rupees, of wMch 
nearly 2^ lakhs was obtained from grants and contributions 
by Government, and nearly 4 lakhs wi» realised from rates 
and taxes. The income received during the year 1926-27 
had risen to over 10^ lakhs. Government grants remaining, 
at about two lakhs. Bates and taxes produced over six 
Ifl-kha of rupees, nearly half being on account of water or 
conservancy rates. Tne average incidence of taxation fw 
the province per head of population increased during this 
period from Ks., 2-5-9 to Rs. 3-11-2 "per annum, and the 
number of rate-payers from 26,175, to 29,030. In Assam 
there is no town with a population of even 20,000 people. 
The Assam Municipal Act of 1923, as subsequently amended 
in 1925-26, introduced various important alterations in tte 
sphere of municipal administration, chiefly in the direction 
of freedom from official control. Thus with the exception 
of Shillong, chairmen could be elected in all municipalities. 
The number of members of the municipal board, it was 
provided, should be, in no case, more than 80 or lees than 10. 
Of these one-fifth might be nominated by the local Govern- 
ment, four^fifths being elected. Officers of Government 
have the doubtful privilege of being appointed as super- 
numerary members “with the right to attend and speak at 
all meetings of the board but not the right to vote.”^ '!^ey 
are specifically debarred from eligibility for election as 
chairman or vice-chairman, unless the local Government, 
by notification, declares that the municipal board is one 
of those in which the chairman is to be appoint^ . As nnted 
above, at present Shillong is the only muniwpality thus 
scheduled. 
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2. The principal municipal tax is that payable by the 
owner on holdings situated within the municipality. As 
an alternative, the board is permitted to impose a tax on 
inhabitants “assessed according to their circumstances and 
property within the municipal area.” Where a system of 
drainage has been introduced a drainage tax can also be 
imposed within the area for which a scheme for the construcr 
tion of a drainage system has been approved by the local 
Government and introduced, agricultural land being 
exempted. Service taxes payable by the occupier are .a 
water, lighting and latrine tax. The amounts of these arej 
to be fixed on the principle that the total net proceeds of 
the tax should not exceed the amount required for the 
services rendered. Other taxes are license fees on carriages, 
including motor cars, on private markets, on the registra- 
tion of carts, a fee on vessels moored at ghats or landing 
places constructed or maintained by the board, tolls on 
bridges and metalled roads, and, finally, with the sanction 
of the local Government, any other taxes included in 
Schedule II of the scheduled taxes rules. Subject to the 
prescription of forms and procedure the boards are left free 
to spend their money as they like. No rules were made as 
to priority of expenditure. Previously Government 
exercised some control over the establishment charges and 
fixed a limit on the aggregate cost of establishment. If 
Government contributes any portion of the pay of an officer 
employed by the board, his appointment oV dismissal is 
subject to confirmation by the Commissioner In the matter 
of leave to employees a board shall not. “without the special 
sanction of the Governor General in Council, grant more 
favourable terms of leave than those prestiribed for the 
servants of Government of a similar grade.” 

3. The valuation of holdings and the assessment of 
taxes is left to the board, the gross annual rent at which a 
holding may be reasonably expected to be let being the 
annual value thereof. The rate of assessment varies Imt 
is usually 7^ per cent. Re-assessments have not however 
contributed considerably to increase the total taxation. 
In no case has ihe rale of taxation been raise<l in the most 
important tax, that on holdings, above the old limit of 7^ 
per cent, on annual value, as a result of the removal .of the 
limit. The service taxes for water-supply and consej5('ancy 
rai-ely cover or nearly cover the cost of ' running, though 
'mprovements are in many cases declared necessary by the 
experts. Only in Shillong does the water-supply regularlv 
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pay for itself. Several municipalities have refused to. 
instal meters in order to prevent waste from house connec- 
tions. The object in removing the limits on the taxes, 
which was that these services should be self-supporting, has 
therefore been defeated. The only new item accruing to 
all boards was the receipt from fees on motor vehicles, 
under the Act of 1926. A statement is appended (Statement 
XII) shewing the various changes made in the rates of 
assessment during the past eight years. 

4. Re-assessments from between 1920-21 and 1926-27 
which were reported to have produced an increase of more 
than Rs. 1,000 were : — 

Increase. 



5_ A noticeable feature of municipal taxation in 
Assam is the absence of any. inhibition on the rate of the 
tax on holdings. In Bengal where the cost of a building 
has exceeded one lakh of rupees “th,e percentage on the 
annual value to be levied in respect of so much- of the cost 
as is in excess of one lakh of rupees shall not exceed one- 
fourth of the percentage determined by the Commissioners.” 
No such provision at present appears in the Assam Muni- 
cipal Act. 
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6. A rate<payer can apply to the bowd for a review ot 
his assessment. All such appeals are heard bv a committee 
consisting of not more than 5 members of me board, the 
chairman and the vice-chairman being ese-offleio members. 
Experience has shown that at present in Assam there is 
general reluctance on the part of municipal boards to insist 
on a proper valuation and a full assessment. In Sylhet, 
for example, an assessor was appointed whose valuation 
would have produced an increase in the rates of Rs. 22,154. 
'After review by the committee the increase of the asses^ 
ment was reduced to Rs. 4,697. No advantage has been 
taken of the procedure offered by section 80 of the Act undw 
which on the request of the board an officer of Government 
can be appointed to deal with appeals against taxan 
tion. The result of this is that the municipal income, , 
which under ordinary circumstances would be insufficient 
to meet modern requirements, is in the case of most boards 
totally inadequate, and requests for ^vemment assistance 
are frequent. 

7. The system of surcharge which prevails in some of 
the other provinces is not in force in Assam. Under 
section 47 every member of a board is liable for the loss, 
waste or mis-application of money “if such loss is a direct 
consequence of his wilful neglect or misconduct,” in which 
event “a suit for compensation may be instituted against 
him by the board with the previous sancjion of the local 
Government.” 

8. The ^ntrol by Government is referred to later. It 
is limited to inspection by the Commissioner, Deputy Com- 
missioner or Subdivisional Magistrate and by the Inspector 
of municipal works, if one has been appointed by the local 
Government. The Deputy Commissioner may suspend the 
ex^ution of any resolution or order of the board if in his 
opinion it is ultra vires or is likely to lead to a serious breach 
of tho peace or to cause serious injury or annoyance to the 
public or to any class or body of persons. Such order must 
be forwarded to the local Government , which may rescind 
the order or modify the same. Incompetence or persistent 
default in performance of duties or abuse of powers 

* m* Appmdix, c«. 12. be punished 

iwMgraph 14 bAm. by supersessiou. In the case of 

two municipalities* the local 
Government have recently been compelled to consider 
whether action in this direction shoufd be taken. The 
Dibrugarh municipal board has actually been superseded. 
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9. Buies can be made under the Act by the local 
Government subject to the condition of previous publication, 
and to the further condition that the rules be laid before th€ 
Legislative Council. After the rules have been so laid the 
Council may annul or modify the rules. This provision 
apparently escaped notice at the time the Bill was undei 
discussion, but a similar provision in the Local Self-Govern- 
ment (Amendment) Bill was criticized by the Government 
of India as giving the Legislative Council undue powers of 
interference in the administration of local bodies and of 
providing the Legislative Council with the opportunity of 
bringing municipal administration to a deadlock. The 
local Government may make rules to regulate the division 
of each municipality into wards, and “provide for the dis- 
tribution of elected members among the different sections of 
the community.” No such rule providing for communal re- 
presentation has, however, yet been made. Of the 23S 
elected members of the municipal boards throughout the 
province, 43 are Muhammadans. (This is prior to the 
supersession of Dibrugarh.) 

10. Apart from the payment of interest on any loan, 
the charges for establishment and such sum as ought, in the 
opinion of the local Government, to be paid by the board 
for the expenses on pauper lunatics or lepers sent to public 
asylums, expenditure by the board is permissive. The 
local Government and, in cases of emergency, the Deputy 
Commissioner may call upon the board to perform any duty 
in which the board had made default. The boards have been 
furnished with very full and modern powers but owing to 
paucity of funds have not at present been able to use them 
to any large extent. Government grants, which depend 
rather on the capacity of Government at any time to meet 
the demands made than on the comparative growth of local 
needs, appear to be the deciding factor in municipal finance. 

11. In education, subject to rule and to such excep- 
tions as the local Government may think fit, municipal 
boards may contribute towards or be charged with and be 
responsible for the establishment, maintenance and 
management of all primary and middle vernacular schools 
and with the consent of the board of any other class of 
schools. The provision of dispensaries, hospitals or 
asylums is left to the discretion of the board. The board is. 
however, responsible for the maintenance of roads, bridges, 
tanks, wells, latrines, drains, etc., and for the^cleansing of 
the municipality. 
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12. In only seven of the municipalities is there a 
water-supply : in only one is a lighting rate imposed. .The 
seven water-supply schemes were sanctioned at varying 
dates between 1882 and 1919. The total initial cost wa^ 
Rs 8,04,642, and the bulk of this sum was met by grants 
(Rs. 5,11>241) and loans (Rs. 2,52,334) from Government. 
In some instances, however, owing to the physical con- 
ditions constant further capital outlay besides the cost of 
new connections has been necessary to enable them to func- 
tion, amounting to large sums.' In 1921 three of the systeips 
were in the charge of the boards themselves, while ohe 
which was under con.struction was delivered to the board Sn 
1922. The piped system at Gauhati, however, which cost’ 
initially Rs. 67,000, was carried out as a provincial work ip’ 
1885-86 on the ground that it was of more than local 
importance : and since the further outlay entailed was al 
constant cause of demands for help by the board, for which 
it was managed from 1896 onwards by the Public Works 
Department, Government from 1908 met all the charges, 
and received t.he proceeds of the rates. A similar arrange- 
ment was made in the case of Jorhat in 1920. the Chief Com- 
missioner remarking however that it was the negation of 
self-government. When the maximum rate for water-tax 
was abolished by the Act of 1923, these arrangements were 
revised, and in 1925 these two supplies were handed over to 
the boards for maintenance with temporary maintenance 
grants, generally of Rs. 5,000 for three years, of which one 
has expired and the other is due shortly to expire, it being 
held that this was the only means of enforcing the collection 
of such rates as would bear a reasonable relation to the cost 
of working. The capital outlay on the Gauhati works 
between 1908 and 1925 was in the ■ neighbourhood of one 
and a half lakhs. 

The works at Shillong, which cost only Rs. 19,122 in the 
first instance, were destroyed in the earthquake of 1897, and 
were reconstructed with a Government grant of Rs. 22,127. 
Improvements since made cost Rs. 1 ,37,651, of which sum 
Government gave Rs. 1,08,498. In this instance the cost 
of ordinary maintenance has been small and fully covered 
by the rates. The supply was handed over to the board at 
its own request in 1922. 

Under the Act of 1923, which follows in the main the 
old Bengal Act, regard must be had in fixing the rate to the 
principle that the total net proceeds, together with the 
proceeds of any special contracts for supply, shall not exceed 
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the amount required for making, extending, improving or 
maintaining the supply. It is not however obligatory that 
the proceeds should meet such amount, and it ha s been 
noticed that actually in all cases a large part, and in anmn! 
the whole, of the expenditure on making the supply has 
been met by free grant. The average receipts from water 
rate in the last five years for the seven piped systems have 
been Rs. 1,02,229, the average expenditure — including 
capital charges for extensions and improvements — 
Rs. 1,24,817, and the average loan charges Rs. 14,323, total 
average expenditure Rs. 1,39,138. The receipts only 
balance the expenditure in Shillong. The followmg state- 
ment shows the working of each system ; figures of capital 
outlay are separately available from 1899 only in the 
reports : — 


Town. 



Shillong. ! 

GauhaU. 

jorhat. 

Silchar. 

Sylhet. 

Tezpur. 

Dhuhri. 

1 

2 

3 

n 

5 

n 

B 

8 

Dale of unction . . 

1882 

1884 





1919 


Rs. 

Rs. 





Rs. 

Initial cost 

19.122 

67,000 

1,22,197 

132.768 i 

2,00,000 

1,00,000 

1,63,555 

Grant for cwwtructicm 



1,22,197 

1,02,768 

1,10,000 

66,666 

1,09,610 

Loans for construction 

15,000 

67,000* 

.. 

30,000 

90,000 

33,334 

17,000 

Further capital outlay from 
1899. 

1,74,800 

! 1,86,264 

! 

13,667t 

27,179 

27.710 

30,712 

•• 

Further grants 

1.43.534t 

66,91(H 


1 

7,571 

5,000 

. . 

Further loans 

.. 

1 10,000 

.• 

.. 


20,000 

.. 

Avera^rmpu from rate. 

20,443 

, 25,251 

9,028 

13,164 

10.106 

16.759 

7,478 

Average ej^enditure, 1922-27 
^Maintenance only. 

10,244 

25,480 

11,345 

16,139 

13,508 

11.007 

8,083 

Total (Ditto) 

17,099 

40327 

13,867 

20.497 

19362 

18,421 

9,565 


*Thi« w» a grant to be nimbiiraed by tomportfy ditoontinuanoe of a recurring giant, 
flndudei iume of Ha, 12.999 (Shillong) and Rs. 13,419 (Dhubri) written off being aums due to 
Government for lomia, experimentu borings, and repain. 

ttExdudea the lose to (Government on maintenance vfhile under the Public Worb Department, The 
ngum alao eidude maintenanoe grante in Cauhati and Joihat. 

Applications for help in improving the supply . at 
Gauhati at a cost of Rs. 2,83,639 and at Tezpur at a cost of 
Rs. 66,000 are pending. 
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18. Save in connection with the water-supply scheme 
sanctioned before the reforms for which the board met over 
Bs. 36,000 of the cost, partly from subscribed funds, and 
an expenditure by the Shillong board of nearly Bs. 80,000 
for Im provement of their water-supply, no considerable 
work has been carried out by the municipal boards with 
their own money during this period in regard to water- 
supply, drainage or conservancy. A number of schemes 
are in contemplation, but the boards have in all cases been 
unwilling to undertake them without the assistance of 
Grovemment by way of grant, loan or both, while financier 
and other difficulties have generally stood in the way of suci 
assistance. The principal changes have been — \ 

(1) The creation of a municipal market, with a\ 

Government loan of Bs. 15,000; 

(2) The bridging of a river by a municipal board, 

with a loan of Bs. 56,000 ; 

(8) Attempts to provide an electric lighting scheme 
in a number of municipalities, successful in 
.Shillong, and partially successful in two 
other towns where the boards have contracted 
for public lighting by electricity, but have not 
yet reported the adoption of the lighting rate ; 

(4) A promise to grant a municipality the amount 
of the honorarium due to a public works officer 
for framing a remodelling of the water-supply. 

14. While municipalities have carried out no con- 
siderable schemes with their own money, there have been a 
fur number of proposals, especially of late, which have 
been stopped sometimes even at the outset, both by 
^e lack of an expert adviser, or by the refusal or inability of 
Government and the boards to finance them. One board, 
^ough anxious to get Government help for improving its 
water-works, has steadily refused to fulfil the conditions of 
the originid grant or to instal meters to prevent waste. 
Almost all the boards with municipal water-supplies have 
avoided this means of reducing cost,, though' influence has 
resulted in an unmanageable number of house connections 
bteing allowed. In this particular case the additional in- 
come promised to be obtained by converting the personal 
ttt to one on property or to increase the personal tax, has 
even yet not been forthcoming in full, and the required 
doeisig balmice has only been maintained by keeping bills 
in arrears of payment. The Public Works Department has 
oiider the exis^g rules to be paid percentage charges on 
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the cost of framing an estimate for a local body. In some 
cMes the schemes proposed have been of considerable mag- 
nitude, involving the services of a whole-time oflBcer, who 
could not be S]^ared by the Public Works Department. In 
others, where it was clearly impossible that they could be 
subsequently financed, or the data supplied were totally 
inadequate, the waste of time and useless expense had to 
be pointed out. The boards, on the other hand, have been 
unable to frame the initial schemes without expert advice, 
yet while unwilling to introduce the scheme at their own 
cost, they have been inclined still more tb object to meeting 

Appendix, c«, 26 . ^^st of preliminary investiga- 

tions. The Finance Department 
has resisted the charge against Government of experimental 
measures without knowledge of the commitment entailed, 
but has occasionally accepted liability. No decision has 
been reached as to the proper division of cost of the new 
schemes themselves between Government and the muni- 


cipalities, but it has been suggested that one-third should 
be financed by the municipality, one-third by a loan repav- 
able, and one-third by a Government grant. 


15. The absence of any expert sanitary engineer to 
prepare schemes of water-supply and drainage is a further 
handicap to. any marked development. It was hoped that 
if the increased Court Fees Act had been made a permanent 
measure such an officer could have been appointed, and, 
y^ar by year, various schemes would have been taken up 
and financed by grants of money obtained from this source 
and by loans. The recent refusal of the Legislative Council 
to continue this source of revenue places the Minister in the 
unenviable position of refusing reasonable requests for assis- 
tance owing solely to want of funds. 


16. In two cases municipal boards have resisted the 
transfer to their charge of water-works constructed by 
Government agency with Government aid. They were 
however compelled to take the works over with the aid Of 
Government recurring grants fixed for a period sufficient to 
enable them to make the supply self-supporting. The deficit 
on those works had become serious, and the step was neces- 
sary in order to compel the boards to meet it by raising 
the rate. In one of these cases the transfer of the works to 
an electricity company for management has hitherto worked 
poorly, and on one occasion the resulting dispute was set 
at rest by the Minister personally. Collectiona of revenue 
were markedly bad in the case of one municipal boaird. In 
10 
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this case remissions have been large and of em^azle- 
ment and financial irregularity serious. The board has on 
several occasions been threatened with superseMion and 
has now been superseded. In one of the most imTOrtant 
boards the rates are so low and the income so poor that the 
board lives from hand to mouth and is permanently rtiort 
of funds to pay outstanding bills. 


jLiOCal Boards. 

17 In Assam, unlike the neighbouring provinces, dial- 
trict boards do not exist. There are 19 local boards whos4 
area is that of a subdivision of a district, the idea being\ 
to give the rural population a closer contact with the 
administration. There are no local boards in the hill dis- 
tricts. The chief source of revenue is the “local rate” 
realised under the Assam Local Rates Regulation (Regula- 
tion III of 1879), under which “all lands should be liable to 
the payment of such rates in addition to the land-revenue 
and local cess, if any, assessed thereon, as the Chief Com- 
missioner may from time to time direct, not exceeding one 
anna and four pies on every rupee of the annual value of 
such land.” The rate of present assessment is one anna 
per rupee, the remaining four pies being intended as a 
reserve to be imposed when necessary as a public works or 
famine insurance cess. Prior to 1915 these bodies had no 
legal entity, being constituted under executive orders. The 
Assam Local Self-Government Act I of 1915 was amended 
in 1926 (Assam Act Vm of 1926) and subsequently in 19^. 
This conferred upon the local boards power to levy, with 
the sanction of the local Government, any tax included in 
Schedule IJ of the scheduled taxes rules, to impose tolls 
on roads which might bo metalled at a cost of Rs. 5,000 or 
over, and to impose a .license fee on vehicles. It is 
estimated that the local Tate produces, in the permanentlv- 
settled districts, only one-third of the amount which would 
be collected if land was assessed on the method adopted 
under the Bengal Cess Act. In the temporarily-settled 
ar^ the local rate is calculated on land revenue actually 
paid to Governnient, instead of, as in Bengal, on the rent 
paid to the landlord by the actual cultivator. 

18. The income of the 19 local boards in Assam in the 
year 1920-21, excluding the opening balance, was nearly 
26} lakhs, towards which Government contributed over 
18} lakhs, the local rate prodiicing Rs, 8,65,000. The cor- 
responding figures for 1926-27 are :—r 
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liie total income of the boards was Bs. 38,69,000, to- 
wards which Government contributed Rs. 21,88,000. Local 
rates produced some Rs. 9,70,000. Other sources of income 
were the receipts from pounds Rs. .1,69,000; from markets 
Rs. 90,000 ; while tolls on ferries and roads realised over two 
lakhs of rupees. 

19. The boards are expected to maintain 160 miles of 
metalled road and 5,546 miles of unmetalled road. It is 
estimated that in Assam it costs, roughly, Rs. 20,000 to 
metal a mile of road and Rs. 2,000 annually to TnRiTitii.iTi it. 
Unmetalled roads cost on. an average Rs. 400 a mile to 
maintain. The sums mentioned are those paid by the 
Public Works Department. The local boards do not, and 
cannot, spend so much, but the standard of work is lower. 

20. There are 93 dispensaries maintained directly by 
the boards and 47 aided, the total expenditure on memcfd 
relief for the year 1926-27 being over six lakhs, to which 
Government contributed one-third. 

21. In the field of education local boards were in 
charge of 3,455 primary schools, 117 middle vernacular and 
7 middle Engliw, and amopg aided 36 primary, 4 middle 
vernacular and 53 middle English schools, the total number 
of pupils being 191,524. The total expenditure on education 
was nearly 11^ lakhs towards which Government paid 
Rs. 6,30,000 and the boards Rs. 5,07,000, while fees 
contributed only Rs. 8,000. 

22. It will be seen from the above that local boards in 
Assam are evei^ more dependent than municipal boards on 
Government grants. Thev are responsible for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and management of all primary and 
middle vernacular schools under public manaeetnent within 
the subdivision; for the appointment, pay and management 
of all public vaccinators; and shall, also subject to rules, 
provide for the repair of roads, embankments, bridges, and 
for the construction of new roads or Miy other works for 
dirMtly improving the communications within the sub- 
division. Lastiv. subject to rtiles "Every locnl board, shall, 
as far as possible, provide for the sanitation, conservancy 
and drainage of the subdivision.” Under the 1915 Act the 
Chief Commissibner could direct that anv public charitable 
dispensary or hospital within the subdivision ^ should be 
olaced under the control and the administrstion of the 
board, when the board would, subject to rule, be charsed 
with tile maintenance of the institution. By the amending 
Abt pf I99Q.an7 eppji pp^iftcatiofi pfg) only bp ipp49 ^th ^ 
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consent of the board. Actually, however, the desire of the 
local boards to open fuid maintain new dispensaries far 
exceeds the funds at ther disposal. 

23. As the result of a policy inaugurated in 1922 a 
considerable mileage of roads was transferred for main- 
tenance to seven of the local boaxds. The experiment 
was of doubtful success, as the boards had neither the 
establishment nor the tools and plant necessary for the 
effective discharge of their duties. The introduction of the 
motor car, though necessarily on a very limited scale; into 
Assam’, resulted in an agitation for better communications, 
the Legislative Council passing a resolution that five lakhs 
a year should be devoted from provincial revenues to tnjs 
purpose. A Road Board has been constituted to advi^ 
Government on the administration of this special fund, and 
several of the roads made over to local boards will probably 
again be resumed by the Public Works Department. 

24. A noticeable development in the expenditure of 
the local boards during the last few years has been in the 
provision of rural water-supplies, special grants for which 
were made bv Government from the receipts derived from 
the increased stamp and court- fees, but at the budget 
session of 1928, the renewal of the Acts which raised the f^s 
was refused by the Legislative Council. 

25. The constitution of local boards differs trom that 
of municipalities in that communal representation is not 
left to bo settled by rule, but is definitely provided for in 
section (4). sub-section (2) of the Act. under which "the 
local Government shall, by notification, fix for each local 
board : — 

(a) The total number of appointed and of elected 

members ; 

(b) The distribution of the elected members among 

the different sections of the community and in 

different localities; and 

(c) The dualifications of members and of electors, or 

of any electoral body. 

Provided that in making the distribution of members 
among the different sections of the community and in 
differept localities under clause (b) the local Government 
shall take into consideration among other things the popu- 
lation of each such section, the area held an<^ |he local ^afea 
and taxes paid by each,” 
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A further proviso was added that the local boards may 
elect a chairman, or at a meeting, attended by not less than 
two-thirds of the members, request the local Government 
to appoint a chairman. The local Government may, as in 
the case of municipal boards, appoint officers of Government 
as supernumerary members. 

26. In 1926-27, 13 chairmen were elected and six were 
nominated. In distributing members of local boards 
amongst the different sections of the community 105 seats 
on 19 local boards have been reserved for Muhammadans 
and 86 seats on 15 boards for tea planters out of 376 total 
elected members. 


27. Both in the case of municipal and local boards it is 
somewhat difficult to appraise the value of the work done. 
An experienced Deputy Commissioner reports his view that 
“there is an appreciable advance in the realization of res- 
ponsibilities by the members of the local bodies.” 
He thinks the old local bodies with official chairmen 
were more efficient in what they did, but the in- 
dividual members had little sense of responsibility. As an 
instrument for educating non-officials in local self-govern- 
ment the old boards were of little use ; the reverse is now the 
case.” The suspicion is justified that with the removal of 
official chairmen responsible to superior officers, frequent 
inspection and, to some extent, personal interest in the 
working of the local bodies diminished. Doubtless the 
feeling prevailed that mere fault-finding was an ungracious 
task. Persistent criticism or frequent reports of bad work 
or failure to perform duties must place the Minister in an 
awkward position, and might either result in friction as 
between him and the inspecting officer or damage his posi- 
tion in the Legislative Council. It may be said that the 
cheerful disregard of advice given by the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Department to a few of the local bodies would not have 
been possible in a reserved department, and to this extent 
it is feared that at least in the earlier stages of development, 
popular control (as was indeed anticipated at the tim^ has 
impaired efficiency. Thus the failure of one municipal 

board to compose internal differ- 
' ““ “ enoes led to d&ay and to fl>e even- 

tual postponement of a filtered water-supply. The final 
result was a serious outbreak of cholera, the spread d| which 
on a larger scale was only avoided by the personal activity 
of the Civil Surgeon, who, during the epidemic, practically 
assumed charge of the municipal health and conservancy 
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administration. In the financial sphere, which may be re- 
garded as an important test, audit has been applied by the 
BB-nift agency, though under provincial control, as in the 
_ past. In only one case* has there 
Appendix, cue 33. attempt to challenge this 

audit. The generality of defects noted — delay in replying 
to objections, irregularities in appropriation, irregular 
drawals of money, double payments, retention by employees 
of money in hand, irregular payments, t unsatisfactory 
measurements, inadequate accounts of stores, etc., and em-j 

bezzlements — were of a character 
10 could be, and were, alleged \ 

against the boards under official 
chairmen. Objections which are new or more common ' 
among certain boards appear to be — 


Vidt Appendix, cues 6, 8, 11, 
J3, 22, 28, M, 

Vidt Appendix, case 1. 


(1) Failure to take adequate action 
against defaulting servants; 

(2) Irregularities in connection 
with the travelling allowance of 
board officials; 


(3) Failure to insist on the execution of deeds by the 

lessees of lands, etc. ; 

(4) “Failure of nearly all offices to secure vouchers 

in support of payments at the time that pav- 
ments are made” (Report of 1927) ; 


(5) Payments often made at rates higher than the 

tendered rates; 

(6) Noticeable reluctance to proceed in accordance 

with the law against members of municipal 
Vidt Appendix, cate 18. boards who are in arrears of taxes ; 

or well-to-do persons in like case; 

(7) Overpayments of salary and travelling allow- 

ance, and delay in recovering such overpay- 
ments. 


inoo examiner of Local Fund Accounts in his report for 
1926-27 states: — 

The Sunamganj Local Board is the only Board which, 
® really been pressing dispensaries to 

attend to audit objections and to get- their accounts in order, 
ine a^unts of the dispensaries under that Board have im- 
proved appreciably ” 
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ssncaon, he h ' 

reeenled. the ueurpin* of to powT^irS^ 

/I f ®'' ‘ ‘ I tliat too much is left to th« 

less ana until heads of oflaces personally study audit nhiftp 
tmns, try to understand the pnncinles involved 
their offices realise that the annearanp^ 7i??’ 
of obj«Uon at a eubsequStt STlfao eSS^“'^ 
material improvement can be expected. ” excused, no 

my g 

sure to hew. It is noticeable that the rate-payers’ associa 
tions have decreased in the last eight years fr?m six to tSe^ 

no O^ng to the action of the legislature 

no mode of bnnging public opinion to bear on 1 m pS 

M, 16 , 34. ' ’ brous and futile action in the 

ride AppMtdix, cues 12. 17, 22, ^ourts. On Only three occasions 
' “• nave boards tried to remove their 

^shed on aaveral occaaiototoHidW or"“S. 
chairmen in matters of executive discretion. 

o„f possibly in all local institutions through- 

out the world, IS present in the local bodies, particularly the 
r«e Appradix, cases 31 , 34 . oiunicipalities,, a^d leads to in- 

“‘y be 

^ oltitain complete or 
ciDalitiAR elections to local boards and muni- 

ffrfifltnr figures obtained, however, indicate 

to lrfl«n ^n them than before, owing, it is reported 

m a (reported) electoX^of 

per’ cent electors voted, t.e., 39 

^asfon of about 22" on the last 

on. r or 306 seats m respect of which statistics are 
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available there were 662 candidates and 197 contests, as 
against 454 candidates and 129 contests for 221 seats on the 
last occasion. The percentage of voters in municipalities 
which have supplied comparative figures was 65, as against 
49 on the last occasion. There were 3H7 candidates and 143 
contests for 180 seats, as compared wnth 310 candidates and 
130 contests for 173 seats on the last occassion. The results, 
however, show little change in the classes of representative 
chosen on the whole, though there have been different 
moven^ents in the different bodies. The only consideraVle 
change is the reduction of the number of elected tea j)lin- 
ters under the recent reconstitution pf the local boards. 
They form 28 per cent, of the elected members and 24 pW- 
cent, of the total membership on the boards which have 
planting members, as against the previous percentages of 
39 and 30 respectively. There are small increases in the 
proportions of landholders and professional men returned. 
In local boards landholders (including viauzadars) continue 
to occupy about 23 per cent, of the seats, agriculturists 15 
per cent., lawyers 20 per cent., and other professional men 
10 per cent. Trade and commerce supply only 10 per cent, 
of the members. In municipalities 12 per cent, arc land- 
holders, 37 per cent, lawyers, 19 per cent. . other professional 
men, and 16 per cent, traders. Only four members of 
municipal boards and one of local boards have been classi- 
fied in these returns as belonging to the depressed classes 
as against two at the last elections. The increase of mem- 
bers ai)pcars, however, to have resulted in a somewhat 
. 9 larger number of candidates being 

returned to the local boards who 
reside in rural areas. Keports indicate that landholders 
and mauzadars, and in some places lawyers, were veiy 
influential in canvassing. The defects of open voting have 
also been commented upon. 

The reports also show that politics are not generally of 
importance in relation to elections to the local bodies, can- 
didature ordinarily running on personal or faction lines, 
and not on the lines of party. 

The first regular elections to the eight reconsti- 
tuted small towns resulted in a poll of 56 per cent, out of 
1,952 voters. Twenty-one out of the thirty-two seats were 
(‘untested, and there were seventy candidates. 

Two local boards of which the chairmen had before the 
elections of 1928 been officials d(5cided on this occasion to 
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elect non-cfficials as their chairmen. On the other hand 
five local boards,' of which one had previously tk non- 
official chairman, have in the first instance * requested 
Government to appoint officials. 

Mention has been made in Chapter 1 of the memoranda, 
of the election petitions raised on the election of Muham- 
madans to fill non-Muhammadan seats. 

Village Authorities. 

30. Upon the recommendations of the Decentraliza- 
tion Commission the Local Self-Government Act of 1916. 
with subsequent amendments, provided for the constitu- 
tion of village authorities under 'the ®gis of the boards, 
which might delegate minor duties to such authorities and 
make grants for the fulfilment of such duties. By notifia- 
tion under the Scheduled Districts Act in 1920 certain 
provisions of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, 
were also imported for the purpose of constituting village 
courts and criminal benches to try petty cases. In 1924 
the Minister for Local Self-Government reviewed the 
history of village organization, and announced his opinion 
that the problem required tackling on much broader lines. 
He pointed out that while there were 25,080 villages in the 
province, there were only 204 village authorities and 84 
judicial institutions, the majority of which owed their 
existence to the enthusiasm of a district officer, and hardly 
touched the fringe of the problem. He cohsi4ered that it 
was necessary to take drastic steps to quicken the dead 
spirit of rural organization, to finance it adequately, tod to 
tree it from the paralyzing control of the local boards. In 
particular, he was anxious for a real effort to deal with the 
absence of a good water-supply in rural areas. Opinion 
ivhen consulted on the detailed proposals was very various. 
The strongest objections were taken by official opinion to 
the proposals that the whole province should be parcelled 
out into areas to be constituted village authorities without 
regard to demand, that the' chauki^H control, should be 
handed over to the authorities, and that they should be 
charged with medical relief, to be achieved by a system of 
subsidizing doctors, the dispensaries being pari passu done 
away with. Non-officials chiefly twk exception to the 
executive control proposed to be maintained, to the lack 
of provision for giving the authorities^ a share of the boats’ 
income, and to the provision for a limited power of taxatioA. 
It was however pointed out even by a leader 
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Swarajist party, which opposes taxation generally, that 
there is plenty of evidence of a will on the part of villagers 
to contribute funds for local needs. The Police Department 
objected to the handing over of the chaukidars (or village 
watch and ward) to the authorities, as had been suggested 
by the Decentralization Commission. It was considered 
that this would mean the loss of what was in this province 
an essential link between the police and the villagers, which 
could only be cured by an expensive extension of investigat- 
ing centres; and the Judicial Member considered that the 
authorities would be unable or unwilling to take up j the 
duties of crime report, epidemic report, vital statistics and 
many others performed by the chaukidaTS, He sugge^d 
that the proposal might be tried in selected authorises 
which had proved their worth. It had been also suggested 
that the percentage of collections payable as remuneratibn 
for the collection of the tax, and the savings possible by a 
reduction in number of the chaukidars, should be made 
avadable for the authorities, or alternatively the chaukidari 
panchayats converted into authorities. As a compromise 
it was provided that Government might in its discretion 
require the authorities to exercise the powers of the 
panchayats and perform prescribed duties, raising a rate 
equivalent to the chaukidari tax for the purpose. 

31. It was decided at a Government meeting that a 
bill inight be drafted pending the decision, as to the transfer 
of Sylhet, and subsequently that it should be circulated. 
A bill making a practical attempt to achieve the Minister’s 
ends .was therefore* drafted and passed into law with few 
changes in 1926, as the Assam Rural Self-Government Act 
(Assam Act VII of 1926). In introducing it the Minister 
said “As past experience shows that the village courts and 
benches have an extraordinary fascination for our villagers, 
the consequence is that they often busy themselves with 
the more imposing duties, and neglect ihe primary duties 
of water-supply, sanitation and medical relief and so forth.” 
It provided for the compulsory institution of enquiries 
throughout the plains areas as to the demand and suitability 
of conditions for the constitution of village authorities, and 
where desiderata were met, the creation, for “any local 
area wholly or partly appropriated to human habitations” 
of corporate and wholly elective bodies. These were to be 
charged with village communications and buildings, con- 
servancy, water-supjply, prevention of diseases, medical 
irelief. and vaccination, and chargeable with watch and 
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ward and the management of other such matters (including 
village forests and education, though this latter was not 
expressly mentioned); the bill providM also for the a^ 
pointment of village courts and benches. The difference of 
opinion as to whether the “village” should be a homogen* 
ouB collection of houses or a group of such collections, was 
thus left to be decided as the occasion arose. Finance was 
provided for by a village development fund to be supported 
by Government, and a power to raise funds for special 
needs ; to the fund were to be carried any contributions from 
the local boards or private sources, fees for grazing or fuel, 
and fines and fees from the judicial institutions. The 
authorities were to be controlled by a registrar, who might 
with the approval of Government delegate any of his func- 
tions to district officers. Many powers, including that of 
removal of a member, were confined to Government, and 
the contact of the local administrative officers, save so far 
as such delegation might be made, was to be nil. Rules 
under the Rural Self-Government Act have only just been 
framed, and in consequence no action has yet been taken 
under the Act. 

32 . The measure was interesting as the first large 
constructive step in local self-government during the 
reforms. It imported a new principle in permitting sur- 
charge entirely at the discretion of Government for loss or 
misapplication due to misconduct or gross (the adjective 
“wilful” was not here applied) neglect. There were other 
matters in which the Act ran counter to the provisions of 
other measures in force. In the Select Committee propo- 
sals that there should be nominated members and com- 
munal representation were defeated. A proposal to 
enfranchise women was also defeated by the casting vote, 
and this reversion from the decision taken m regards elec- 
tion to the Council was not explained or criticized in Coun- 
cil, The conditions of appointment to the courts and 
benches were a matter of much controversy in the Com- 
mittee and in Council. The Minister wished the meml»rB 
to be ordinarily elected members of one or more authorities. 
His view was supported by members who disliked the grant 
to Government of discretion in the selection. It was 
opposed by official members on the ground that it would 
result in there being too many petty institutions^ tmd would 
involve the dangerous principle of making judicial autiio- 
rities subservient to election, and by non-cfficials on the 
ground that it would entail loss of the services of suitable 
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persons who wotild not seek election; and one member 
pointed out that it violated the princmle of the separation 
of executive and judicial functions, l^e principle adopted 
was that the courts and benches might be for one or more 
villages, and the members might or might not be members 
of the authorities. 

33. The Act provided that the registrar might be either 
*an official or a non-official. In 1927 a resolution was moved 
by a Swarajist member that he should be a non-offic|ial. 
The motive was frankly political, reference bein^ made to 
the attitude of Government towards the arbitration comts 
of the non-co-operation campaign, and the mover statipg 
his object to be that these village authorities should not be 
“utilised as a bureaucratic stronghold with a view to 
destroy thd ambition and ideals of the people.” He stated 
however that his party were not making this a party 
question. The resolution was withdrawn, on the Minister 
promising to take the sense of the House into consideration 
in making the appointment. As this was interpreted in 
some quarters as a promise to take the sense of the House 
at the time of making the appointment, he made a subser 
quent statement that he had not engaged that the House 
sWuld elect this official. 

34. It is too early yet to form any esti 9 iate of the value 
of village authorities or to express any opinion as to the 
possibility of future development. The 239 already in 
existence were created by the enterprise and enthusiasm of 
local officers, chiefly in the district of Kamrup. According 
to recent reports they are apt to become inert, though 
considerable interest is shown in any judicial work made 
over to the village union, and the work done has been 
generally of a useful nature. The total receipts in 1926-27 
amounted to less than a lakh, of which Rs. 30,000 was 
contributed by local boards. In the district of Kamrup 
Rs. 23,000 was raised by the village authorities. With the 
spread of education it may be hoped that in time something 
will have been done towards the revival of the old village 
panchayat. Rules under the Assam Rural Self-Government 
Act have not yet been published. It has now not been 
found possible for financial reasons to create the post of 
registrar. ^ In the early stages, at any rate, the development 
of these village authorities will be left to the local officers, 
to whom the powers of the registrar will be delegated. 
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Relationship with officials of the Provincial 
Government. 

35. It has been observed that the boards work in many 
instances with or through departmental officers. Deputy 
inspectors of schools, veterinary assistants, inspectors and 
sub-inspectors of vaccination,, and, in many cases, sub- 
assistant surgeons, are officers of the Government Depart- 
ments. The^ spheres of education, curative medicine, pre- 
ventive medicine, and public works continue to engage 
Government activity side by side with that of the boards, 
and the experts are in all cases officers of Government, the 
Executive Engineer, the Civil or Assistant Surgeon, and the 
Inspector of Schools with his assistants. These experts, 
with the District or Subdivisional Officers, have now been 
deprived of active membership of the local bodies, and their 
position in administration has been made mainly ad pisory, 
saving the District Officer’s emergency powers, the control 
of the Executive Engineer over technical estimates, and the 
partial control over establishments. 

86. The Executive Engineer is ex-officio Inspector of 
local works and may be one of the supernumerary members 
of the local board who can speak but not vote. Under sec- 
tion 81(5) of the Local Self-Government Act “ every board 
within the charge of an Inspector of local works shall, in 
all matters of professional detail, be guided by his report.” 

37. The Executive Engineer is declared not to be sub- 
ordinate to the board or chairman, but while he is respon- 
sible for the preparation of the more important plans and 
estimates, and must inspect and report on works, there is 
no provision requiring that his opinion should be followed. 
On the application of the board, he may be called upon by 
the Chief Engineer to plan and execute any work of 
importance or difficulty on behalf of the board. In such 
case he is not responsible to the board, but must comply 
with its wishes regarding the order in which the works are 
to be carried out, and must supply such information as the 
chairman may require. The Civil Surgeon’s authority in 
professional matters is final ; in other matters he may call 
ihe attention of the managing committee of a dispensary 
to any irregularity or other circumstance, but they need 
pnly consider his communication. Similarly the boards 
are bound on all occasions to take the opinipn oft^ Director 
of Public Instruction and the Inspector ii^ cowideration. 
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While the deputy inspector remains an oflScer of the Educa- 
tion Department, he is the immediate educational adviser 
of the board, but is also responsible for checking pay bills. 
There is no provision as to the authority which his advice 

-is to carry. In matters of detail 
30 ^ 31 * ^* 36 **’ ***** relations of Government ofB- 

’ ’ ’ ■ cers with the boards are matters 

of complicated rule. In practice they naturally in such 
circumstances depend mainly on the personal equatiop. 

38. In health matters it is complained that the boArds, 
though paying lip service in full and displaying indeed 
marked enthusiasm, are often not prepared to accept\the 
advice of medical experts, especially when heavy expendi- 
ture is involved, or expenditure not producing a visible 
result. For instance, a municipal board long neglected to 
Yidt Appendix, cases, 4, 12, 20. any action to chlorinate their 

30, 36 . water-supply, though the public 

health and public works officers considered mis necessary, 
and the memod proposed was inexpensive. 


39. In engineering matters the complaint of the 
... oi Ti « Inspectors has been that the 
boards are not equipped with an 
adequate engineering staff, particularly to cope with Ihe 
departmental roads made over to them, and that in 
enthusiasm for the extension of compiunications they are 
satisfied with specifications which in the view of the Public 
Works Department are defective, and lacking in foresight 
as to future up-keep, and that estimates framed by the 
department are not followed . After His Excellency the 
Gk>vernor had seen some of the works in their charge, it was 
decided that no further works should be made over, pending 
decision of the road board as to the roads to be maintained 
by the Pubilc Works Department, under the scheme approv- 
ed by the Legislative Council. 


Control by the Provincial Government. 

40. The development of the local bodies has suffered 
from the fact that the decision to give them a real measure 
of independence and jwpular control coincided with the 
throwing into the melting pot of the machinery of Govern- 
ment, and with an unexpected financial stringency which 
would, in any case, have made any thorough reorganisation 
pr demarcation of the provincial and local spheres of taxa- 
tion and administration impossible. Among measures 
tb^ 6svemmpnt of India in their resolntion ot 1918 
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oontddered should be applied in connection with develop- 
ment of these institutions, the following are some in which 
I aotud development has proceeded on other lines : — 

(1) In local boards it was considered that the with- 

drawal of official chairmen should be accom- 
panied by the appointment of special executive 
officers to be approved by, and removable only 
by Government. It was decided that the lo^ 
boards could not pay for such officers. 

(2) Gradual relaxation of control over the taxation of 

municipal bodies and permission to vary the 
cess, within limits, to local boards. In practice 
the difficulty has been not to restrain local 
Ixidies in the exercise of their taxing powers, 
but to induce them to undertake any taxation. 
In this respect they are microcosms of the 
Council. 

(3) The grant of full control to local bodies over the 

expenditure of their funds in their proper 
raheres, and the removal of dictation by 
Government in matters of detail. This recom- 
mendation was 'couched in vague terms, but 
Appeared to imply that a board should have 
control in administration. 

( 4 ) The creation of a central authority armed with 

adequate powers. The Government of India 
considered that while the relaxation of control 
from the inside might logically be accompanied 
by closer control from the outside, especially 
as regards sanitary improvement on modem 
lines, the local bodies should generally be left 
to make mistakes rather than be led in hamcss. 
They recommended, however, ^at a central 
hoard after the model of the Ministry of Health 
ahniiild be created to provide for control and 
guidance through a body of experts, and in the 
alternative the appointment of a standing 
committee largely selected from the new 
Council. The committee ^pointed to examine 
local self-government in England pointed out 
that tihe control of the ministry there appeared 
to be much more strict than that w^ich the 
Government of India’s resolution intmded. 
Tli^ Also observed tbet the proctice ip 
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England was not to g^ve ivee granta at' least 
for such works as water-8uppfy« or (jUmyaage 
schemas, and that the adequate fulfiimnnt of 
duties was guaranteed by * a public oi>inion 
powerful enough even to obtain a conviction of 
the London Coimty Council» smd to insist on 
losses due to inefficiency or dishonesty being 
recovered by surcharge. The Chief CommiS' 
sioner was in favour of such a board, but 
thought it might clog the responsibility of a 
Minister. The future Minister when consulted 
wrote “The essential difference between Eng- 
land and India in the matter of lo^al 
self-government seems to be that in England 
local bodies are compelled to maintain a cer- 
tain standard of efficiency in the works in their 
charge, leaving them free option to find the 
money by taxation at their will, while in India 
funds and the power of taxation are limited, 
and local bodies are expected to maintain or 
to undertake only such work and in such 
efficiency as their funds allow. The municipal 
and local boards should, therefore, in my 
opinion, have greater latitude in making' their 
own programme of work witiiout much outside 
interference, while it should be the duty of the 
Grovernment to see that in the works iw under- 
taken the standard pf efficiency and the 
method of work are in accordance with rules 
and orders of the central authority, the Gov- 
ernment Department under the Minister.” 
He would like to see the control of (ho Com- 
missioner and the Deputy Commissioner re- 
placed by that of experts in the various 
branches, sanitary, educational and engineer- 
ing. He thought it would be sufficient to give 
the Minister an advisory committee. It was 
later considered, however, that it would be 
sufficient to appoint such a committee, when 
required, for particular purposes. 


41. For the causes mentioned, while no central 
authority other than the Minister has been created, fresh 
powers have not been taken by Government. In toe course 
of l^slation the powers of administrative officers have beiii 
^uoed, or trensferred to Government, in jiursuanoe qf tot 
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general' desire duplayed, especially by the comipittee 
appointed to advise on the amendment of the Loc^ Self- 
Government Act ; but this process has not been accompanied 
by accession of powers or expert machinery to the central 
authority. The existing powers consist in — 

(1) The withdrawal of grants.— Local Self-Govern- 

ment Act, Section 23 (2), Municipal Act, Section 

51. 

(2) Sujwrsession.— Local Self-Government Act, Sec- 

tion 85, Municipal Act, Section 293, 

(3) Bemoval of officers or members. — Local Self- 

Government Act, Section 7, Municipal Act, 

Section 20. 

(4) Suspension of resolutions. — ^Local Self-Govern- 

ment Act, Section 82, Municipal Act, Section 

291. 

(5) Compulsion in the performance of particular 

duties in the event of default. — Local Self- 

Government Act, SectiCh 83, Municipal Act, 

Section 202. , 

(6) Power to require dismissal of officer or servant. — 

Local Self-Government Act, Section 88. 


42. Funds have not permitted the appointment of an 


Vide Appendix, ceaes 20, 30. 


expert inspectorate. In fact it 
has not been deemed desirable to 


indict expert advice on the boards as necessary to be 
followed. In Medical, Health, Education, and Public 
Works, their duties are performed W departmental officers, 
the Civil Surgeon, the Inspector of Schools, and the Execu- 
tive Engineer, etc. They have multifarious other duties ; 
their contact with the board could never be close : and has 


been further relaxed by their position being made super- 
numerary. The Audit Department, as anticipated by the 
first Minister, has been given a special position, but its 

powers have proved wanting in 
2T, *as* legal authority for the purpose of 

carrying out its demands. This 
was due to early recognition, before the reforms, of the rwk 
involved in giving powers to auditors of the existing inferior 
capacity, and the danger of discouraging non-official 
enthusiasm. The officers charged with inspection are res- 
ponsible not to the Local ^If-Gtovemment Department 


11 
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alone, but to several other departments. Meanwhile the 
administrative officers are similarly responsible to their own 
department and the boards, and only indirectly to the Local 
Self-Government Department. The rules, also, having been 
framed with reference to enactments and conditions ante- 
„ cedent to the popularisation of 

r.* App«id.x. <«. 36. 

case of health officers or the education rules, Jead to lack of' 
definition in relations and spheres of duties. Friction, 
therefore, has been frequent, and where the Minister has 
come into contact with such friction he has been handi- 


capped by the multiplicity of authorities involved. ' Even 
before the reforms the official chairmen, who wero employe 
in most local boards and some municipalities, were limited 
by their subservience to a majority on the board, and official 
control was by no means always heeded, but the enactments' 
and rules often proceed on an assumption that orders of 
superior authority will be obeyed without questioning their 
strict legal basis, which is scarcely consistent with the 
general introduction of non-official chairmen. 


43 These considerations have led not only to the sins 
of the boards being those rather of omission than of com- 
mission, but also to the contact of the Ministry being 
largely confined to cases of friction and demands for help. 
The policy has tended to be that inaugurated by the resolu- 
„. . ... , ,o « tion of 1918, to leave ' the boards 

28, 29, 30. as independent as possible, and is 

r.* Appendix, o«o 13. OM of in^tion. Whcre the 

Mmistrv has interfered in a 


matter of commission, its authority has not been questioned 
by the boards, but it has not hitherto been found desirable 


to deal with cases of omission by, the use of drastic powers 
even when, as in the case of the water-works mentioned 


above, specific agreements and conditions imposed by 
Government have been ignored. Demands by the inspeet- 
ing authorities for improvement in the boards’ activities 
have frequently been answered by promises to fulfil them 
as and when funds permit, and the fact that inspection is 
neither continuous in action, nor under the control of the 
Local Self-Government Department, prevents the watch on 
fulfilment from being steadily pursued. The Minister has 
requested the boards to recruit officers for their establish- 
ment only within.the province, and to consult Government, 
if it is proposed to go outside, but has no official means of 
knowing if his behest is obeyed. 
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44. Ten o^embers of local bodies were removed by 
Government, five for non-attendance and five on account of 
offences. Of the latter, two were convicted of offeiicos 
during the non-co-operation movement. The Minister 
raised the question whether, as such persons would be eli- 
gible for election to the legislature, it would be proper to ex- 
clude them from local bodies. He expressed no opinion, 
but asked for the advice of the Governor, suggesting that the 
views of the Government of India be obtained. The Gover- 
nor, after discussion at the headquarters of the Government 
of India, stated that local bodies differed in this respect from, 
the legislatures, inasmuch as their purpose was different, 
candidature in the Councils being the right way for such 
persons to obtain their ends, while Government could not 
permit, for instance, the political capture of local bodies 
with the intention of organising them in hostility 
to Government. Cases in local bodies should therefore be 
considered on their merits. The Minister accepted this 
advice. 


45. The resolutions of municipal or local boards 

Firf. App«.dix. c-. 14 . 16 , been suspended on five 

16, 17 , 18. occasions. These are detailed in 

the appendix. 

46. An attempt of a local board to introduce their own 
curriculum in the primary schools in reliance on the ambi- 
guous wording of the rules was resisted by the Education 
Department and the Minister of Local Self Government 
overruled the board. 


47. The bye-laws framed by local bodies had on cer- 
tain occasions to be interfered with, but only on technical 
grounds. 

48. The Council’s attitude to the local bodies was one 
of little interference and of benevolence at the expense of 
provincial funds. Only four resolutions were adopted with 
reference to them. Of these two have been mentioned, 
those which recommended the formation of the committee 
to propose amendments to the Local Self-Gkivemment Act, 
and the grant of power; to local boards to tax and control 
vehicles. A resolution of 1927 requested that the Govern- 
ment grant to local boards should be raised by 50 per cent. 
The Government were unable in view of the many demands 
on provincial revenues to undertake a commitment which 
would amount, as ascertained from the mover (wHoae 
wording was ambiguous) to more than 10 lakhs, a very 
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oonriderable fraction of provincial revenues. The Minister, 
however, formed a committee to deal with anomalies which 
had in course of time arism in the distribution of ^ants for 
general purposes as between IxMird and board. This com- 
mittee recommended an adjustment in the case of certain 
boards so as to enable grants to be made to three boards 
which had hitherto received none. The Minister, after the 
matter had been rais^ in Council, proposed that these three 
boards and others whidi received less than they were 
entitled to on the method of distribution adopted when the 
grants were idlotted 90 years before, should be given grants 
mm provincial revenues, and this proposal, accepted with 
some demur from the Finance Department, is now awaiting 
funds. The fourth resolution dealt with the purely local 
question of water-supply in two municipalities. The Grov- 
emment announced readiness to consider any scheme put 
forward by the bodies concerned, and schemes are now 
under consideratiem 



STATEMENT I. 

ContUtuUon of Loetd Boardt. 


— 

1919-20. 

1926-27. 

Vnitr nw 
constitution. 

Number of boards 

19 

19 

19 

Popuktion 

6.051,507 

6353.176 

•• 

No. of elective chairmen 

1 

13 

19 

No. of elective official chairmen . . 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

No. of nominated chairmen 

18 

6 

[ 

NU 

No. of tx-oSidal members 

77 

45 

Nil 

No. of nominated members 

45 

59 

67 

No. of elected members 

208 

276 

376 

Total 

330 

380 

443 

No. of Europeans 

115 

88 

• m 

No. of Indians 

215 

292 

• 0 

Average attendance (non*oflicial) at 
meetings. 

1 

60-44% 

63-31% 

a a 
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STATEMENT II. 

Ineome >4 Load Beari%. 


— 

1919-20. 

1926-27. 


Rs. 

<Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

LumI Revenue including 
txzaari. 


59.226 

- 


89.666 

•• 

Local rates 

.. 1 9,15,937 1 



9.69.738 


Cattle titttpaM. etc. 

1 1,42,720 



1.74.955 


School lees 

1 10.86B 



7,899 


Education, miscellaneous . . 

1 4,850 i 



2.569 


Medical, miscellaneous 


1.115 



635 

• • 

Tolls 

•• 

130.951 


•• 1 

2.02.724 


Gvil worlcs 

.. 

5.452 


•• 1 

12.758 


Contributions : — 







EJueaiionat — 

From Government 

4.50.803 



639,232 



other sources 

2.165 

4,5i968 

1 

2.597 

6.4V.829 





1 


Meiiad- 
From Government 

69.420 



j 

2,04,123 



other sources 

12.638 

82*058 

• • • 

36.265 

2.46;388 







1 

CivU 

From Government 

3,45,769 



11.22.115 



.. other sources 

2.273 

3.48^042 


16363 

1 113^496 







Gmendr^ 

From Government 


1.97.409 



j 2.17.443 


Miseellaneous .. 


14.335 



10.941 


Total 

Inckleiioe of tacaiion on 
headolfpopulatian. 


i 

23.65.931 
Rs. a. p 
0 2 5 

** 

•• 

37.10,045 
Rs. a. p. 
0 2 3 

Inckleaoe of inom per 
Irid of popuiatiQn. 

•• 

•• 

0 6 3 


1 

i 

0 8 8 

Rev«enta|e of Government 
giaiits to total weoiiie. 


i 

45% 

•* 

•• 

58% 
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STATEMENT III. 

ExpenJitwre of local hoards. 



1919 - 20 . 


192 ^ 27 . 


Bazun 

Local .. 

Adminiatratim 
Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing . . 
Pounda 

Schoxda. apMial 
„ middle 
„ primary 

Grants-in-aid .. 
Scholarihipa and contribu- 
tion. 

Buildings 
Miscellaneous .. 

Toul 

Medical and SanitaHonr^ 
Hospitals and Sanitataon 
Varanation and Sanita- 
tion. 

Epidemics 
Medii^ education 
Omtiibutions 
Buildings 
Miscellaneous 
Toul 

Scientific 

Veterinary 

Gittle-br^ing 

Contributions 

Toul 

Contributions and rewards. . 
Civil worker^ 

Biuldings 

Communications^ 

Origiiud works 
Repairs . . 

Toul 

Water-tmlir^ 

Origi^ works 
RttMurs 

Toul 


Dro^n^e— ' 
Original works 


Repairs 


Toui 




Other works 

Total worb 
Establishment, tools and 


C w. Misodlanewt 
MBacellaneoiis 

Toul 





STATEMEOT IV. 

iant by Itcti hoatit. 


— 

1919-1920. 

1926-1927. 

ASSAM VALLEY. 

NMnbar <A vulli«e audioritM* 

•• 

77 


2QB 

Reuiptt of tillage auihoriUeo— 

Fran Gofcnunent 

Fran Local Boards 

From other souroei 

Rs. 

Nit 

4,964 

8,S03 

Rs. 

V3,767 

Rs. 

622 

15,085 

37J37 

Rs. 

Vi fldi 


1 


Eapemliture ol village authontiea 


10.510 


H443 

Numbor of kmor primary schools 


1.796 


1,890 

Mileage of roads 


1 2,980 


3,587 

Number of dispensaries mainteined and aided 

! 

70 


77 

SURMA VALLEY. 

Number of village authorities 




31 

tUodpU of oiUage tHahoriHer-- 

From Government 

From Boardi 

From other sources 

Rs. 

350 

6,166 

214 

Rs. 

■*6,730 

Rs. 

Nil 

15,202 

5,800 

Rs. 

‘21,062 



Eiqienditure of village authorities 

•• 

4,934 


20,688 

Number of kmer primary schools 

•• 

1,540 


1,597 

Mileage of roods 

•• 



2,058 

• 


•• 

57 

.. 

63 

TeCil scheeli, lower primary, Assam 

Toldl pupds, all schode, Assam 

1919^. I922>23! \926.. 

3J36 3,440 3Al 

I«0k8l7 191 A 

27. 

17 

M 























STATEMENT V. 

Pmaiiast of expenditure on various funcHom from ^income not earnusrkei fo 
other purposes such as contributions for PMic Works Department roads 
tndde over tv certain ioonb/elc. 


— 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 


1925-26. 

1926^. 

Education 

31 

31 

27 

33 


27 

28 

29 

Ri»dt 

30 

23 

27 

30 

26 

26 

27 

24 

Medical aid . . 

17 

19 

23 

23 

21 

21 

21 

i3‘ 


STAmiENT VI. 

Constitution of Municipalities and Unions. 



l$19.20. 

1926-27. 


Act III of 1884 and 
Act V of 1876. 

Ataam Municipal 
Act of 1923. 

Number of municipalities 

15 

17 

Number of Unions (town committees) . . 

10 

8 

Average population of municipalities 

7,827 

8,692 

Average population of unions 

1323 

2392 

Number of elected non-offlcial chairmen. . 

•3 

15 

Number of nominated non-official chairmen 

4 

5 

Number of elected official chairmen 

I 

NO, 

Number of nominated official chairmen . . 

7 

5 

Number of ex-ofidd members 

40 

1 

Number of nominated members 

87 

62 

Number of elected members 

123 

232 

Totd nunter of rate-payers — 
Municipalities 

20305 

24,689 

Unions 

4,662 

4341 

Average attendance of non-officials at 

58*492 Per 

62*752 Per 

mee ings. 

cent. 

cent. 

Average num&er of rate-payere-^ 

Per municipality 

1354 

1,452 

Per union 

466 

542 
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STATEMENT VII. 
Income of MmddpaUHet and Uident, 



TaxaHonr^ 
Houtetttid lands 
Taxon penona 
Profsaaim and bndea 
Animals and vehicles 
Water fate 
Lii^ting rate . . 
Consenwicsr . . 

Tdls 

MboeDaneous .. 
Total taxation 


Hackney carriages 
Rents ol lands, houses, etc. 
Sale-proceeds of lands, etc. 
Gmaervancy receipts 
Pees from educational insd- 
tutions. 

Markets and slaughter houses 
Fmes 

Interest on investments 

Cmh&oHan^ 

From Government^ 

For educ^onal 
N medical 
M general purposes 


From Local bodies-- 
For educational 


1J0,420 

32.415 

700 

26,395 

74.192 

Nil 

1,01,707 

22.091 

602 


3.79.322 


M general purposes 

From other sources^ 

' For educational 
» medical 
,• geneml purposes 


Mimallaneous . 
Total 


Incidence of taxation per 
rate-payer. 

Incidence of income per 

• hand of population. 

Mndmnm incidence of taxa- 
lian per head of popula- 
tipn. 

Manmum inddenoe of ta»H j 
don per hand of popda- | 
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STATEMENT VIII. 
ExpenUtare of MmicipaliHa ard l/moni. • 









STATEMENT IX. 

Demand, Collection and Rendstion in MunidpaliHtt and Unions. 


— 

1919-20. 

1926-27. 

Demand — 

Arrears 

1 

Rs. 

18.092 

Rs. 

Rs. 

313?6 

Rs. 

Current 

3,86.099 

4.04.191 

.. 

6.33364 

6.64!740 

i 

• • 

Collection — 

Arrears 

10,452 

16,293 

Current 

3,66,929 

3,77381 

6,01,783 

\ 

! 6.1^076 

Remissions — 

Arrears . . 

4.445 

2,269 

Current . . 

5,467 

1 9.'912 

1 16,898 

7,521 

9^790 

36,874 

Outstanding balance 

•• 

*• 


STATEMENT X. 

Indebtedness oj Mmidpalities. 


— 

1919-20. 

1926-27. 

Number of municipalities in debt 

. . 

5 

. . 

7 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Loans sanctioned in previous years 


2,20334 

I 

2.673-»‘» 

Total of average payments due . . 

.. 

15,442 


23,282 

Average payment due 


3,088 


3326 

Total surplus or deficit on working 
of year — 

Gross surplus 

1 

+38,473 

+38393 

+52,506 


Gross deficit 

-80 

. . 

-Nil 

.. 

Net average surplus 

• • 

7,678 

.. 

7.501 

Loans granted in year 

• • 

17.000 

Nil 

Nil. 

Outstanding capital balance of 

•• 

1.84.956 

•• 

i.80,166 
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STATEMENT XI. 

ComparaHve statement of total expenditure on principal heads. 


— 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23, 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-^. 

Genera] eatabUehment . . 

775 

7-65 

7-54 

8-09 

775 

7*84 

8-37 

8-41 

Lighting 

5-24 

4*62 

4-61 

4*54 

3-57 

4-75 

5-30 

5-Of 

Water-eupply 

16-13 

19-82 

20-04 

16-47 

16-07 

17-93 

15*33 

11-^ 

Drainage 

4*07 

4-62 

2-46 

2-61 

2-17 

2*04 

2-47 

2-24 

Gmeervancy 


28-54 

26-04 

29-11 

26-33 

26-29 

25-62 

27-79 

Medical 

2-89 

2-54 

2*05 

2-39 

2-28 

2-52 

1 

4-08 

3-53 

Vaccination .. 

•39 

•38 

•35 

•39 

•41 

•43 

‘42 

•43 

Public Worb 

17-35 

15-85 

15-89 

17-64 

24-08 

19*77 

19-63 

1^53 

Education 

6-94 

7-66 

8-28 

9-46 

8-82 

8-58 

8-54 

10-83 


Government grente rite by 9 per cent. 

Income rieee by 63 per cent. 

Income from taxation riaei by 60 pet cent. 

Cigiendituit rieei by Oomaame fianii now 18 per cent of inoonie. 
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STATEMENT XII. 

Statement of chaaget rf taxatioivin murrfdpafitfei and mall towns. 



I. Silclxr ■ ■ I Water rate incraaied from 6^ per Tax on koUingi 
cent. to7i m cent, on the annual Latrine feet . . 
value of horaings. I Water rate 


Hailakandi town I Tax on penona at je per cent, on Tax on penont 
committee. j income of aweMeea leplaced by a 

tax on hoMinga at 7i per cent, on Tax on holdings 
annual letting value. I 


309 

(Govern- 

ment 

buildings.) 


Latrine tax of minaa four per month Latrine fees 
for each latrine replam by a 
graduated scale on annual value of 
holdiim as follows : — 

From Im. I to Rt. 12 at Re. I ; 

,, Rs. 13 to Rs. 24, at Rs. 3 ; 

„ Rs. 25 to Rs. 50, at Rs. 6 : 

,. Rs.51toR8. lOO.atRs.7; 

.. Rs. IOItoRs.200.atRs.8 
and from Rs. 201 upwards, at 
1 Rs. 9. 


Sylhet The rate of latrine fees has remain^ 

ed the same, but the minimum 
limit of Re: 1 -8 has now been eli- 
minated. In 1920-21 water rate 
, on houses and lands situated along 

roods not suralied with water vfM 
6 percent, l^israte isnow levied 
only on houses and lands within 
1,009 feet from nearest stand-pipe. 

Maulvi Bazar . . Tax on persons at A per cent, per 
annum cm income of assessees re- 
placed by a tax cm holdings at 6^ 
per cent, per annum cm the annud 
letting value of holdings. Latrine 
fee at anm 6 orlO per month for 
each latrine replaced by fdlowing 
rates on annual letting value of 
holdings up to Rs. 150 at Rs. ^ 
percent, subject too minimum cjp 
of Re. 1-4; over Rs. 150at7iper 
cent, of holdings. In 1920-21 
the ratoon Government buildinn 
WM 74 per cent. Presumably 
this is now merged in the general 
meof 61 per oonl. 


Tax cm persona 
Tax cm beddings | 


Latrine fees . , 
Water rate 


Tax on persons 
Tax on beddings 


•Latrine fees .. 


3,720 

(Govern- 

ment 

buildings.) 

10,853 

8.933 


186 

(Govern- 

ment 

buildings.) 
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STATEMENT Xll-euitJ. 

Soicincnt 0/ chongtt of ioxoUon in nuondpoHUu ond unail iow m 'contd* 



3. Shilloiig 


6. Dhiibri 


7. Goalptra 


In 1920>2I hfJdingt the annual 
value of urhichwaa Re. I toRa. 12 
were exempted from latrine feet. 
Such holdingt are now attetted 
at Re. I for latrine tax. Since 
1921^21 a lighting rate at I i per 
cent, on annual value hat been 
introduced. 

A water tax at 77 per cent, within 
IpOOO feet from nearest ttand-fMpe; 
but 7i per crat. on holding! on 
•treets supplied with hydrants or 
stand-pipes and 6 per cent, on 
holdings on streets not supplied, 
hat bem introduced since 192^21. 
In I92D-21 latrine tax was at higher 
rate of 7i percent, on annual value 
of holdings in wards Not. I and II. 
To these two wards another ward 
Oiz.. ward No. V has since been 
added. 


Taxon holdings 
Latrinefees .. 
Water rate 
Lighting rate . . 
Tax on holdings 
Latrine tax 
Water tax 


Tax on holdings 


Latrine fees . . 


830 

(Govern- 

ment 

buildings.) 

3.012 


8. Gauripur town A latrine tax has been introduced Tax on persons 


since I92(L21 according to'dr- 
cumstances and property of rate- 

"fSit rate on holdings with private 
connections has bm raised from 
7i to 10 per cmt. since 19^27. 
Holdings not situated vrithin the 
radius il 1.000 feet from hydrants 
or stand-pipes have been exempt- 
ed from water rate since 1920-21. 
The rate of 4 per cent, on annual 
value id holdings levied as latrine 
tax in 1920-21 nas been replaced 
by the followiim rates r— 

,(0 (Mdingt vfittiout latrine and 
with the annual value of below 
Rs. 13 are oemp^ 

{U) Holdings with latrines and with 
annual value of Rs. 13 and up- 
svardt are assessed at 2 per cent. 
(m) Holdings havin|( latnnes and 
the annual value of which does 
not exceed Rs. 100 are assessed 
at Rs. 3 per annum and at Re. 
l-8forcvenrRs. 30orap^of 
it exceeding Rs. 100. Butinno 
one the t^ latrine tax will 
eiceed Rs. 12 per annum. 


Latrine tax 
Tax bn holdings 
Lrtrinetax 
I Water rate 


Tax on holdings 
Latrine tax 
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STATEMENT XII-^tA 

StaUment of ehanget of laxaHon in mwuei/ndiiies and tmaB fomns— contd. 


Mmucipality. 


Changes msuc in rates of asaeument 
since 1920-21. 

Heads. 

2 

3 


PilMbiri town 


12. Topur 


Mangaidai town 


In 1920-21 latrine tax %vas at annai 
four per mcmth for okK btrine. 
Latrine tax u now levied accord- 
ing to circumataim and property 
of rate-payera within a minimum 
of annas eight and maximum of 
Rs. 6^ annum :also persons 
having latrines at Rs. 6 per annum. 

Lstrine tax has been raised from 
51 per cent, to m cent, on 
'annual value of holdings. The 
additional water-tax of Ks. 3 per 
quarter levied on holdings %vhich 
have g^ arater tap axmeetion with 
the main pmng thraagh a met er 
has been raised to Rs. 6 per quar- 
ter. 

The maadmum tax on mvate hold- 
inn raised form Rs. 1 5 to Rs. 20. 
A latrine tax at annas four to Re. 1 
per latrine per month, according 
to circumstances of rate-payers 
has been introduced since 1920- 
1921. 


Tax on persons 
Latrinefees .. 


Tax on holdings 
Latrine tax 
Water rate 


Taxon persons | 


1920.21. I 1920-27. 


Rs. Rs. 


12.591 18.625 


Latrine fees . . 354 782 

(voluritary (rate levieJ 

taxation. by the 
The Union town corn- 
had no mittee.) 
power to 
1^ a lat- 
rine rate.) 


14. Now^ong Latrine rate reduced from 7i per Tax on holdings 

cent, to 61 ptf cent, on annual 
value of holdings both Govern- 
ment and private. Latrine tax 


15 JorW 


Since 1920-21 an extra water tax Tax on holdings 
of Rs. 12 per annum b charged 
for those having private house Latrine fees . . 
connections. Water tax 


5,614 em 

8,992 10,134 


In lS^2t the rate of tn on ail Taxon boh 
holdings was 6 per cent on annual 
value. ItbnowTIper cent in Latrinefees 
re sp ect of Gover n ment build- 


I Lalrinelax 


holdings 


A latrine tax at the rate of 21 
cntmanrari value ^ hoM 

mi. 


1306 2.3II0B 
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I 


STATEMENT Xll-amld. 

Statement of changet of teaation in mmudptJitiet and email (otoru— concM. 


Nwieof 

Change! made in rates of assessment 
since 1920-21. 


Income. 

Munidpality. 

Heads. 

1920-21. 

1926-27. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

18. North Lakhim- 

The rate of latrine tax reduced from 

Tax on persons 

Rs. 

835 

Rs. 

1.096 

pur town commit' 
tee. 

eight annas to six anns per bucket 
monthly. 

Latrine fees . . 

418 

756 

19, Doom Doomit 

A lartine tax at a rate not exceeding 

Tax on persons 

474 

L373 

town committee. 

Rs. 2 per head ol populatitm has 
been introduced since 1920-21 
(the rate of assessment of Govern- 

Latrine tax 


75! 

20. Tinnikia town 

ment buildings is 7 £ per cent.). 

In 1920-21 the rate of tax on per- 

Tax on persons 

964 

3,026 

mmmittee. 

sons was according to the circum- ^ 
stances and property of the rate- 

Latrine tax 


1,805 


payers. It is now 5 per cent, per 
annum on the income of rate- 
payers. A latrine tax at 2^ per 
cent, per annum on the income 
of rate-payers has been introduced 

since 1920-21 . 

! 

! 
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APPENDIX— (Relating to casea referred to in chapter III of the memo- 

randum.) 

1 . A chairman of a local board who was a^ member of the Legislative G>uncil 

drew travelling allowance in 1923 for the same journey both from Government and 
from the board. He explained that a clerk of his office had drawn up .the travelling 
allowance bi)l in error. The Minister proposed to accept his explanation and drop 
the matter. The Governor held that the . chairman be informed that the Government 
could npt consider his explanation to be satisfactorv and be asked to exercise more 
care in future. As a r^ult of this and other abuses the Examiner requested that some 
control over the travelling allowance bills of non-official chairman be laid down. Some 
difficulty was felt, since the Commissioner would not have the necessary local know- 
ledge to countersign the bills, and opinions received showed danger of friction if either 
the Deputy Commissioner or the board were to be made responsible for scrutiny of 
the bills. It was decided however that the board should sanction such bills. j 

2. It was reported that certain local board vernacular teachers had worked in the 
elections as canvassers and had closed their schools .for the purpose, the allegation\ 
being that they had been intimidated into so doing by one teacher. Another report \ 
stated that a conference of school teachers which was admitted to have been called by 
the chairman of a local board, the object ostensibly being either to verify the attendance 
lists or to enquire into the working of spinning instruction, it was alleged that speeches 
were made about the election of a gentleman present. Other reports have been re- 
ceived of school teachers being utilised in elections. The Inspector of Schools, asked 
to deal with the conference mentioned, decided that only the local boards could deal 
with such activities on the part of their teachers. 

Candidates for Council election are frequently also members or office-bearers o." 
local boards. 

3. A local board which had two years before been allowed to elect its chairman, 
when the latter on a new election refused to stand because, in his opinion, in the pre- 
sent state of progress and public spirit it was impossible for a non-official chairman 
to do his duty honestly, because of the pressure of private interests and the unpopu- 
larity resulting from ignoring them, decided to revert to an official. After an attempt 
to induce them to reconsider, the Governor and his Minister decided to let them have 
their own way. The present Minister has repeated the desirability of electing their 
own representative on the present occasion, and in an insp^tion note expressed 
the hope that a non-official will do as well or better than an ofBcial. 

4. Government having decided after a conference in June 1926 to open leper 
clinics at the head-quarter dispensaries of districts and subdivisions, the medical staff 
were instructed accordingly. A question was asked in Council implying that this 
form of treatment was useless and objectionable, and that it was beii^ forced against 
its will on a certain local board which maintained a subdivisional dispensary. The 
board also passed a resolution disapproving the introduction of treatment. It was 
pointed out that under the law the board could not refuse treatment to a poor person 
on account of the nature of his complaint, and as it was found that some 30 lepers 
were there enjoying the treatment, the board have been asked to reconsider tneir 
resolution. 

5. The bills presented on behalf of a contractor in February 1926 to a local 
board amount^ to Rs. 511 but a cheque was drawn for Rs. 551. The error was 
only detected in audit in September 1926. Hie cheque was obviously not compared 
with the bills. 

6. Over Rs, 7,000 had to be written off the demand for house and latrine rates 
of a municipal board as irrecoverable. There had been serious embezzlements, 
and the action taken against the collecting officers was considered inadequate by the 



EiMnintt Tlie failun to collect iniut have been due in a lai«e meamib to negti. 
gence. The tax daroga was however allowed to mign. 

7. Bills wm passed bjr the chairman of a immicipai board (which has boan 
t^ed upon to show cause why it should not be superset (or 3 worb (or iShidb 
there was neither contract nor sanction, nor were mere adequate measuremoiti .or 


The stock of bill and receipt forms which is supposed to be verified, was not 
so verifi^ in ^is same board. A book of forms was certified by the vice-cKainnan 
to have been destroyed. It was however found in stock by the auditor. 

8. The Examiner in 1925 ordered the recovery from servants of a. 

board (the accounts of which were unsatisfactory) of amounts overdrawn througli 
ante-dating the true date of increment. The boaid instead of making die recovery 
approved the overdrawals. On the Examiner pointing out that overdrawals could 
not be so approved the board by resolution ante-dat^ the fixation of pay in the' 
scale. The Examiner objected that such action was tdtra iHres but was told the 
chairman that the board were the final autho ity in the matter. The Examiner con- 
tinued to press the point, and on the election of a new board disciplinary action was 
taken against the servants who had overdrawn. 

9. Materials for the construction of a combined local board and municipal 
office were indented in excess as follows ; — 


Materials. 

23 thans of ceiling cloth. 

2,203 galvanized hooks, bolts and nu's. 
208 plain galvanized iron sheets. 

6)0 corrugated iron sheets. 

2,015 bolts and nuts. 


Excess. 

15 thans. 

1,893 hooks, bolts and nuts. 
151 sheets. 

148 sheets. 

1,91 1 bolts and nuts. 


The excess material was sold off at a loss of some Rs. 600 to the board, no one 
being made responsible. 

10. Double payments had been made by this board in 1925 whose accounts 
were unsatisfactory (or medicine and instruments supplied by private firms,though 
the letter conveying the firm's hill from the Civil Surgeon on each occasion men- 
tioned the prior intimation on which payment had been made. 

1 1 . The Examiner in checking the documents of a local board sub-surVeyor 
in 1926 found that on many occasions it was impossible to reconcile the dates an his 
measurement books, diaries and travelling allowance bills. His explanation was 
that the travelling allowance bills were correct, and there must have been errors in 
the diaries. The board warned the sub-surveyor. The Examiner considered he 
should have been dismissed. 

12. The Conunissioner inspecting a municipality in September 1927 found 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. The main faults to which he invited attention 
were the following : — 

(1) The failure of the board to collect its taxes with reasonable promptitude. 
During the year ending on the 31st March 1927 the total income of the municipality 
was Rs. 86,040. The two chief general taxes were the holding tax and the latrine 
tax. The collections under these heads amounted in that year to Rs.4l ,233. ^ When 
the Commissioner inspected he found that the airars of holding tax and latrine tax 
on the 31st March 1927, in spite of heavy remissi ns, amounted to Rs. I4,670sind 
Rs. 7,214, respectively. On the 17th August 1927 the total amount awaiting 
collection, exduding the demand for the current quarter, was Rs. 21,150. The 
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pointed out that for years past the collections had been the worst in 
die province and mentioned also that most o{ the members (including the chairman 
and the vice-chairman) were themselves defaulters. That this was not due to in- 
of the collecting staff was appar^t from the fact that though the number 
of rate-payers had only increased from 2,747 to 3,045 since 1912-13 (when collections 
were made practically in full and punctually) the collecting staff had been increased 
from a total of four officers to seven. 

(2) Very free grant of remissions. The total remissions during the five years 

ending on the 3l8t March 1927 in this municipality amounted to Rs. 15,048. Of 
this sum later enquiries showed that a total of Rs. 10,671 was remitted as ** irrecover- 
able.*’ The corresponding figures for all the other municipalities in the province 
together for. the same period were Rs. 36,949 and Rs. 1 1 ,685, respectively. The 
Gmiinisiioner had wished to make a house to house enquiry to check some of the 
more recent cases, but was unable to do so, as the necessary books were not producejl 
at the only time which he could spare for this purpose. \ 

(3) Unsatisfactory, dilatory and evasive action taken by the board on audit 
reports. The Qimmissioner quoted the following as an instance : — 

** The auditor found in 1925 an overpayment of Rs. 785 on account of the ofhce 
building. The Audit Committee first held the late chairman responsible but a 
meeting of the board on 17th August 1926 decided that it * does not want to take 
further action in the matter* and the late chairman in a separate note is * surprised 
at the attitude takoi by the Examiner in carrying forward his objections.* ** 

He added that the same spirit showed itself in respect of other items similarly 
objected to, and concluded that ** the prospect was not very hopeful " — (The 
Commiasimer however notic^ a definite improvement as regards the reduction 
in the debit balaiKe in the latrine rate subsidiary account. During 1925-26 receipts 
on account of latrine rate had been only Rs. 1 ,769 against an expenditure of Rs. 6,345 
while up to the date of his inspection in August 1927 receipts had been Rs. 3,426 
and expenditure Ra. 4,063. These figure led the Commissioner to anticipate that 
by the endnf the year there would be a fairly large credit balance on this account 
which vrouM go towards the reduction of the debit balance accumulated in previous 
years.) 


(4) The unaatiafactory state of the town as regards water-supply and drainage. 
The Commissioner pointed out that for many years the water-supply had been the 
subject of Inverse ramn^t, and that at the time of inspection the town was suffering 
from a serious epidemic of cholera. It was later held that a proper water works 
combii^ vdth an efficient system of drainage would have reduced the severity of 
the epidemic, if indeed they had not prevented it altogether. It should be men- 
tioned that this outbreak of cholera cost the municipality nearly 200 lives and the 
general tax-payer some Rs. 8,000. The Commissioner detailed the vacillating policy 
of die board extending over several years as regards the relative preference to be 
given^to water-supply and drainage schemes, and concluded by stating his impression 
that ** t^ muf^pality had been tor years playing with questions m water-supply 
and drainage without real intention of doing anything in respect of either of them.” 

^ ^ (5) Other defects pointed out included numerous instances of laxity of super- 
viu^ lade of ordinary busincm methods, and failure on the part of some members 
of the bo^ to take any part in the proceedings of the board for which they were 
rmpom^b. As instanm may be mentioned the failure to verify stocks, the absence 
Qtaam aiy as sevw members of the board from six consecutive meetings, the difficulty 
caqpa rispcw m obtaining a qumm for important buuness, and the formation of 
nmnerom sulxommittees, which rarely or never functioned. 
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On of die rqwrt Government the ttqM which were to be taken were 
oiscussed. The Minister considered that the report revealed either a lack of res* 
ponsibility or incompetence, and suggested that the board should he called on to 
show cause w^y Government should not use its powers under section 24 of the 
AsMm Municipal Act to include this municif^ty in the schedule of munici* 
palltles of which the chairman should be appoint^ and not elected) or of section 
293 of the Act which provides for supersession. He was however anxious not to 
hurt the susceptibilities of the members. On the case going to the Governor he 
noted that he could not imagine a stronger case for supersession, and that he attached 
more importance to the health and convenience of the tax-payers and residents of 
the municipality than he did to the feelings of the members of the board. A letter 
couched in strong terms then Issued to the board calling on it to show cause against 
supersession. Tie board was given one month's time (subsequently extendi by 
a week) to submit its reply. It actually took nearly two months* time to send the 
reply. An examination of the reply and other relevant documents convinced 
Government that the charges related above against the board were fully proved. 
The Minister was opposed to such strong measures as supersession or dissolution 
and as the term of office of the members of the board was due to expire within some 
three months, he considered that the new board should be allowed some six or eight 
months to show that they were effecting an improvement. <The Governor however 
held that the board was so inefficient, and had, as a result of its inefficiency, brought 
the administration to such a state of confusion, that no measure short of supersession 
would be of any use. The case was then circulated on both sides of Government. 
The two Members of the Executive Council agreed with the Governor, while the 
Education Minister supported the Minister in charge. The Governor then noted 
that he recognised that strong action might cost the Minister his seat, and that he 
was unwilling to force his opinion on the Minister. If, however, there was a furffier 
cholera outbrtok with loss of life, the responsibility would rest with the Minister 
alone, and he (the Governor) would be unable to protect him. The Minister then 
decided that he would make a specid tour, lasting about a week, the sole business 
of which was to inspect the board, after which he would come to a decision. The 
Minister after his inspection decided that the municipality should be superseded 
and orders were issued accordingly. 

1 3. The Examiner, Local Fund Accounts, in 1 924 thought the action of a muni* 
cipal board in only reducing the pay of their tax-daroga, who had been found guilty 
of misappropriation, inadequate and expressed grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
retaining such a person in employment. The chairman stated that he and the vice- 
chairman had been of the same opinion, but had been ovcmiled by the board at a 
meeting, ana he was powerless. The Divisional Commissioner considered that 
Government should require the board to suspend the daroga, and should themselves 
direct prosecution. It was f^nd, however, that neithtf Government nor the 
Commissioner had power to direct suspension of a board’s officer. The Minister 
thought it would look odd to prosecute the man over the head of the municipality, 
but such lenience must be discouraged in the interests of the honesty of local bc^es, 
and he would call on the board to prosecute, failing which the Deputy Commiu oner 
must do so. The Governor agreed. The board obeyed this direction, and the man 
was convicted. 

14, Section 153 of the Municipal Act enables a board to requisition the 
magistrate for the removal of encroachments on municipal propeity. A chauman 
in 1927 issued such requisitions in respect of cncroachmente stated by mm to ha^ 
been made by influential persons, one of whom was a roumapd commissioner. A 
body of commissioners requested him to call a meeting to coi^m his action, and 
meanwhile to widihold further proceedings. As the chain^ Ad not cdl a meetiM 
the requisitionists called a meeting themselves under scct^ 33(3) <« the Act At 
this meeting which was either closed or adioumed to the following day— there was 
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conflict of opinion as to the facts and the legality of the meeting— resolutions were 
pamcd;— . 

(I) Directing that the power given by the section 
be exercised when necessary by the board at a meeting 
and not by the chairman. 

First day, chairman i (2) Directing that as the title to the land was in 

present. ] dispute and as in the opinion of the board section 153 

could not be invoked in such cases unfll the question 
of title had been decided the requisitions should be 
^withdrawn^ 

r (3) Directing that some river protection works 
I erected in front of a certain portion of the town be 
Second day, chairman ^ altered so as to remove inconvenience to traders, 
absent. | (4) Directing that a road proposed by the chaim^i 

Lbe abandoned. \ 

Resolution (1) was suspended by the Deputy G>mmissioner on the ground thjst 
it was ultra vires, (2) on the ground that it was likely to lead to a serious injury to 
the rate^payers, (3) and (4) on the ground that the second day's meetings wete 
invalid, and (4) on the additional ground that it was ultra vires. The G>mmis8ioner 
of the Division on the whole agreed with the Deputy G>mmissioner. 

The legal position was understood to be that (I) was not ultra vires ; that whether 

(2) was likely to lead to serious injury was not strictly speaking a legal question ; 
that whether the meetings at which (3) and (4) were passed were viJidly held 
depended on certain ante^ent circumstances as to which there are conflicting ver- 
sions ; that the road mentioned in (4) had already b^n constructed but that the 
Local Government had an absolute and uncontrolM discretion either to rescind, up- 
hold, or modify the Deputy G>mmissioner s order. 

The Minister proposed to cancel all the suspensions except (4) which should 
be confirmed. He thought it safer not to question the legality of the meetings. The 
Governor ruled that ordinarily he would support the chairman, and noted that there 
was much party feeling in this board, so that it was difficult to get anything done. 
However, while confirming the Deputy Commissioner's action in respect of the last 
three resolutions he would acknowledge the power of the board involved in the first, 
but would request them to reconsider the desirability of such action. 

15. A municipal board, in whose jurisdiction a reassessment by a loaned 
. Government officer had been proceeding, passed the following resolutions in 1925 

(1) That no new scheme should be the subject of orders by the chairman 

or vice-chairman without the approval of the ward commissioner con- 
cerned or his nominee, or the sanction of the board, 

(2) That the officers of the board must visit the commissioner whenever 

visiting his ward on duty, if he were at home, 

(3) That the assessing officer must lay his asseument papers before the ward 
committee, and that committee should bring objections or differences 
of opinion to the notice of the board. 

The resolutions were suspended by the district officer. The Minister wa« 
doubtfol whether such resolutions were not opposed to the spirit of the law, and 
conridered them vexatious, but after questioning the board he held them to be infra 
vires, and proposed to rescind the district officer's order. The Governor thought 
both (1) and (3) must be ultra vires, but considered them anyhow, so important, u 
putt'ng the members of the board in a position not contemplated in the Act, and 
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conttitutionaUy unsound, tliat ke would overrule Aem even if legel. The legd 
position appeared examination to be that (I) was o/fra dru but that the odien/ 
however implacable they mi|^t be, were Infra ofres, while the Local Givemment 
had aroolute discretion to maintain or rescind the orders. The Nfinister then proposed 
to confirm the suspensim ol (I) and (2). The Governor noUd that the cause ot (?) 
was a d^re to defeat the asswment, and he thought this also should be rescinded. 
The Minister agreed. He directed, however, that the chairman be informed that 
the resolutions (2) md 0) were legal. The Governor ordered that no reference 
should be made to this {^int, as this would entail argument, and as another resolution 
was coming up concerning the assessment it was better simply to say that after full 
consideration Government had decided to maintain the suspension permanently. 
The Minister accepted this. 

16. A municipal board during the non-co-operation campaign in 1921 had 
issued notice of cessation of water-supply to the Assam-Bengal Railway. Hie term 
of supply had been extended, but owing to the railway strike the railway had not 
been able to complete their own arrangements, and on a further application for 
extension the board refused to agree to it. The Deputy Commissioner suspended 
their order, and the board complained that as the facts had not been laid before them, 
this action was insulting and unwarranted. The Minister considered that no emer* 
gency had yet arisen, and as it would be possible to intervene if the municipality 
actually refused supply he rescinded the order. The Governor agreed (The 
water-supply of this board had been created at the cost of Government, and was in 
the charge (rf the public wor|cs department. The board at this time refused to take 
It over in view of the expected cost of necessary improvements, which were eventually 
met by Government.) 

17. A board passed a resolution at a special meeting in 1925 at which neitiier • 
chairmati nor vice-chairman was present, requiring the removal of the chairman. 
This was suspended by the Deputy Commissioner as ultra vires, the majority 
necessary not being present. No action was taken by Government, as the ele^ions 
were meanwhile held. 

1 8. A resolution of a municpal board was suspended in September 1927, which 
had the effect of prohibiting prostitutes from residing in the tiiree blocks in which 
they had long been established'. A similar attempt by the board had been dropped 
by them two years before when it was pointed out to them that their action was harsh 
and of doubtful legality. It was understood that the section under which the board’s 
act proceeded and which had been imported into the Municipal Act of 1923 from 
the Punjab Act, made the resolution infra uires, but that there was some authority 
for the view that in extreme cases where the provision was used to banish pros- 
titutes entirely from municipal limits by a series of notice covering in the ^ aggregate 
every part of the municipality, suspension of the resolution would be justifwle and 
in fact would be the only remedy available to the aggrieved parties. 

The Minister pointed out the great importance of prot^ting public morals* but 
proposed to ask the district officer to confer with the municipality as to amicable 
methoik for the removal of the prostitutes from the localities in questiw ; while 
conveying Government’s sympathy with the desire displayed to protect public morals, 
After discussion with him the Governor ordered that the order of suspen- 
sion must be rescinded, but the municipality should be exhorted to take such steps 
as possible to get the prostitutes removed to a less objectionable locality in enforci^ 
their order. 

19. The Examiner’s report on a local board from an audit conducted in 
January— March, 1926, showed that nearly three quarters of the objections raised at 
the last audit more than a year before were still unanswered. He noted that there 
had been one case of double payment, one case of irregular payment of money for 
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wkidi a court had lattied notice of attachment, resulting in the board beii^ made 
liaUe, and that the accounts had not improved, and could not be expected to improve 
until the accountant wm replaced by a competent man, and ad^uate supervinon 
exerated. The attention ^oa Govemmoit was called to these remarks. It was 
decid e d to await the board s reply. The accounts were next audited in May — ^July, 
1927. It was den reported there were still 1 1 3 objections unanswered from previous 
audits, recoveries ordered were still not made, that in the last three years the board 
had spent only a little moi^ than half of the special grants made by Government for 
vrater-supply, and that while expenditure on communication in those years had been 
Rs. 50,577, Rs. 63,970, and Rs. 43,918, the Government grants had been Rs. 22,432, 
Rs. 20,532, and Rs. 43,132, and the board*8 own expendture Rs. 32,519, Rs. 48,M2, 
and I^. 6,803, progressively. Some of the new and old objections were the 
following : — 

(1) No inspection notes of the chairman were kept, the dates of completitm 

certificates Ung filled up as best might be, and often incorrectW, 
showng for inspections dates when the chairman was attending the 
Legislative GNuicil, ; 

(2) (New) Rs. 383-4 had been paid for forms to a local press when they might 
have been had elsewhere for about Rs. 229. The board had expUn^ 
that it vfM not the policy of the board to go outside the district to 
“ foreign ” firms, 

(3) (New) A surveyor had been appointed without the board securing the 
proper certificate of efficiency, and the surveyor’s clerk was appoint^ 
sub-surveyor without the necessary certificate from the Inspector of 
Works, 

(4) (New) Receweries had been mrde from school teachers against whom no 
re:oventt bd been ordered, though meanwhile recoveries that had 
been ordered were still outstanding. 

The hfinistcr ordered that the board’s explanation should be awaited, in October 
1927. It has tince been received, and the Commissioner has been askod to advise 
how the board s accounts could be brought into a satisfactory condition. 

20. In 1914 a grant of Rs. 16,200 was made to enable ,a municipality to put 
its cemservan^ plant in order, and mong other improvements 16 bullock-carts were 

/n? lV u 1 l • ifSif ■’placed these by hand-carts. The Director 

of Public Heuth in 192 2 ob jected to the hew system as being very ineffective in the 
removal ot mght-soil. When called upon to show cause why they should not be 
cmpelled to revert to m old ^stem, toe municipal board disputed the fact of in* 
eniaency and sWed their objection to the night-soil depots involved in the old 
svstem. On the Commissioner’s advice the Director of Public Health agreed to let 

** riskrf an epidemic. In 1923 and again in August 
1924 the Director, arte iMpection, pointed out that kfllo ozar was prevalent in the 
t^ and was spread by Ae ineffective chan^ter of Ae new system. Uter in 1924 
toe muniapal board deaded to overhaul their system and to construct a trolley line. 
Nothing, however, wm done though in July 1925 the board resolved to reintroduce 
ammal toactim at a |aviiurable opportuiuty. In August ]925 the Director again 

•wtjee of a standing public health committee and 
toe unlikelihocm of a trolley line effecting any improvement. The municipal board 
wely noted his r<^ but they rat a provision in the next budget for the construc- 
tora of a^trolley line and toe purchase of more hand-carts. ’They did not accept the 
Director s ad wee mt a second trmching ground was needed. The Government 
ordered that the brard mould work out a drainage scheme and consider taxation 
for Pwpwc* The Mimster refused to interfere wi A the propo^ for a trolley 

rSlT ^ *925, to whiA the 

Director of Pubbe Hew A had objected, but Ae board were inform^ that Government 
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Conti()«red[ a secondi trenching ground necessary. No Miion has been taken eicept 
the construction of the trolley line and a demand for Government grants for dninager^ 

21. A local board having abandoned a road which was considered of political 
importance was awarded a special grant of Rs. 8.500 and a maintenance grant of 
of Rs. 2,990 in 1920 for this road (A-B). In 1923 the district officer notioxl that 
this road was in very bad repair.' An enquiry was made, from which it appeared 
that the Government grants had been practically all spent on the road (A-B) but that 
the^board had spent none of its own mon^ on this road. In 1924 the Inspector of 
Works objected to the board's method of repairing road (B-Q by putting in boulders 
and scattering earth on the top. The board stated that they could not adhere to 
public works department specifications for lack of funds, and that the method had 
been tried successfully elsewhere. They were upheld by the divisional Commissioner. 
Disagreement between the Commissioner and the Public Works Department was 
:^cttled by the orders of the Governor ^ and the board were informed that such roads 

should not be classed as metalled. 

• 

During 1924 a senior planter was replaced as chairman by an Indian non-oflicial. 
who had been sent to jail during the non-co-operation campaim under a preventive 
section of the Penal Code. In May 1925 the local branch of the Indian Tea 
Association memorialised Government on the bad state of the roads in the planting 
parts of the subdivision, and asked for an official chairman. They represented that 
the trouble was due to the bad reputation of the board regarding payment, which 
discouraged contractors, and general want of competency and honesty, which had 
led them to cease taking contracts on the roads. They forwarded copies of letters 
to the chairman, and complained that they got no replies. The report of the 
chairman was that the trouble was due to shortage of funds and labour and to the 
abandonment of work by the planters themselves, that replies had been given, as 
the letters themselves, showed, and that no payments were outstanding except for 
work executed by the planters without sanction. The Inspector reported that the 
Association's remarks were justified in resp^ of two roads, and that there was 
actually no trouble in getting labour. The district officer, after discussion with the 
chairman, report^ that he could not discover if any bills were outstanding or whether 
labour was available, but that action had been promised. The divisional 
Commissioner, in forwarding these reports. sUted that the chaise of neglect would 
only stand in respect of the road (B-C.) and that he disi^eed with the Association's 
remarks as to incompetency, especially about dispenses, though there was failure 
on the part of subordinates and other staff to tour in outlying areas and to keep 
touch with labour. Government accepted the undertaking to take action. 

In November 1926 the Commissioner inspected the board's office, as the result 
of complaints he had received. The chairman did not attend, though he hid 
received notice and was present in the town. The inspection note, and the chairman's 
replies, which evoked similar protests in Council, arc reproduced 
Remarks. Replies. 

I visited the local board office in The chairman is not a paid and 
order to inspect it, with the Sub- whole-time officer. like the Commis- 

divisio^ Officer, llie chairman and sioner. He has tither duties to attend 

surveyor were absent, thouffh in to. 'ITic Con^ssion^ might have 

. . . .sUtion, and though they had notice sent for him if he redly needed him, 

^ ffie inspection. The vice-chairman as was done by the district officer on 

was ill and away, llie head clerk was other occasions. The chairman could 

away on two days* leave to observe the ill afford to spend time with the Com* 

Kartik Puja, having gone yesterday. 7?® courtesy. 

The Commissioner should not expect 
everybody to be in attendar^te during 
his inspection. 
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Remurb. 

1 have received comolaiiits from 
rdii^ quarters that the roads are 
being neglected and are not being 
inspected properly. 

I want the Subdivitional Officer to 
eianiine the touring done by the 
chairman and to give me a note showing 
which roads of importance have not 
hetn insperted by the chairman per- 
sonally during the past year. 

An executive staff that cannot get 
work executed is frequently better 
replaced by those who can get work 
done. 

I notice that the public works com- 
mittee in charge of the roads contains 
no representatives of the north-west, 
nordi and north-east sections of the 
subdivision. 

The attention of the chairman is 
directed to sections^ 83^ and 84 of the 
Act. Neither the district officer nor I 
vfish to use our powers to make the 
board carry out work which they omit 
to do or which they mismanage. I 
commend the existence of these powers 
to all conc^td. I should be sorry if 
the necessity for using them should 
arise. 

There is an estimate for Rs. 600 for 

the . . . '. dispensary, passed in 

September. No contract has even yet 
bem arranged, and no tender received^ 

I remise juebment regarding the cause 
of this inability. But 1 suggest to the 
meinbers of the board that this matter 
requires their personal attention and 
investigation. As the present board 
soes out of office in March they will 
do well to make their investigation now. 


Replies. 
The charge is vague. 


My tour diary was in the office. The 
Coiraissioner would have been well 
advised to look this up himself. 


Noted. I wish that the suitable 
reply could be given at the next electi^. 


The members elected the public 
works committee. 


The chairman is well aware of the 
powers of the Commisnoner under the 
Act. He hopes that the Commissioner 
will be pleased to use his powers when 
ever an occasion arises. The chairman 
is fully conscious of his duties and 
trying to perform them to the best 
of his abilities according to the dictates 
of his conscience without caring for 
anyone’s frown or favour. 

Surveyor to report. 


The chairman is the elected repre- 
sentative of the board ; his work and 
conduct are always open to their in- 
spection and investigation. He holdi 
office so long as he enjoys their confi- 
dence. The Commi ssi oner's suggest! on 
is superfluous and insulting. Tlie 
chairman is not a felon and usurper 
that he should staiid immediate trial. 
He is there by the suffrages of his 
countrymen and with the approval of 
the Local Government. If the Com- 
missioner thinks that die chairman is 
neglecting his duties he may report 
to the Government for his removal. 
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Remirb. 

The chdrman is directed to suroly a 
copy of diis note to each member of 
the local board within the next three 
days and to note having done so. 


Replies. 

Office to do the needful. 

This is really provolopg. The G>m* 
missioner should remember that the 
non-official churman holds an honorary 
office, and tKat he is not subordinate 
to him. 


B^ore receiving these replies the Commisnoner enquired of Government if 
the Public Works Departaent could undertake repairs of the (B-Q road, as they were 
to metal another five miles of it under the programme approved by the G>uncil, in 
case the board agreed with his proposal that tlus should 1^ done, or he had to use 
his discretionary powers. He was informed that this could not he done, the l^blic 
Works Department hayii^ represented that the department had not the staff for the 
purpose. The Commisdoner, forwarding a copy of his inspection note, and a copy 
of the Inspector’s note, which showed that the (B-C) road was in a disgraceful cpn- 
dition, pot-holes being filled with earth, and a considerable portion earthed'over 
owing to the contractor’s failure, so that the new metalling would be a waste of 
money, asked for a ruling by the Governor. He was informed that the Governor's 
orders had already been taken, that the power to take a work out of the hands of the 
board now lay with Government, having been removed by a provision recommended 
by the legislative committee for revision of the Local ^If-Govemment Act which 
was accepted by the Minister, and that the district officer’s report on the road would 
be awaited. The latter report showed that many of the roads were in bad condi- 
tion, and the (B-C) road, the main artery of the planting area in the north of the sub- 
division, was shocking, the metalled portion needing entire reconstruction, and the 
unmetalled part being a continuous switchback. With it the Commissioner for- 
rnrded a resolution of the board, offering to make over 2} miles to the public works 
department for special repairs, provided there were an assurance that the work would 
be completed within five months. (22nd January 1927). They withdrew the offer 
however by resolution of 30th May 1927 and decided to undertake repairs themselves, 
as no order had been received from Government. 

Meanwhile the chairman had sent his replies, and stated that the adverse 
criticisms were due to chagrin over his failure to attend the inspection. He stated 
that the remarks were uncalled for, offensive and supercilious, and were the kind of 
conduct that made educated people reluctant to co-operate with Government. The 
Commissioner, in forwarding his letter, merely remarked that it was false to state 
that his note was due to annoyance. It was due to neglect of the roads by the chair* 
man, despite a previous district officer’s remarks that the chairman look a keen 
interest in the work of the board ” and ** had the interests of the board at heart 
the surveyor was apparently incapable of getting contractors to work for him, and 
this was a sure sign of incompetence. Eleven members of the board out (rf 20 (nx 
^ropeans and five Indians) next informed Government that they entirely dismiated 
themselves from the action of the chairman in regard to the Commissioner, and 
considered him guilty of grave discourt^y. They stated that they considered Ae 
board’s work dilaton^ and slipshod, and request^ the appointment of an official 
chairman. The majority was however inadequate under the amended law. 

The Subdivisional Officer then reported, as requested by the Commissioner, in 
his note, as follows : — 

(1) The roads were bad in portions ; 

(2) Little progress was being nuHle, and the register of works was in some 

cases incomplete ; 
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(3) No road committee had been a|»pc»nti^_ w augmted ^ the G>mmistioner, 

for the northern port of the subdivision, the chairman not being able 
to see how such a local sub-committee ccnild work under the 
constitution ; 

(4) Six tanks had been completed and 9 tanks and 3 wells begun under the 

water-supply scheme sanctioned to run from 1925-26, while Rs. 9334 
had laps^ out of Rs. 18,104 allotted for 1925-26 ; 

(5) The chairman had neglected visits to the two important tea garden areas, 

and had not vinted at all some roads in the north and north-west 
sections. 

The district (^cer noted that a portion of the (A-B) road had been closed to 
wheeled traffic ovring to absence of bridges, and the ferry was impracticable. 

The chairman next ruled wt of order a resolution in terms of the memorial of 
the eleven members. He ^plied for a grant of Rs. 5,000 for special repairs to the 
(A-B) road, producing figures, which were found subs^tially correct on check, tto 
show that the Government grants and some of the board's own money had been spttit 
on this road. The district officer however observed that in his opinion the boara 
had not got value for this money, and advised that no further grant should be given. 

22. The budget for 1926-27 of a local board bong submitted to the 
Commisnoner for sanction, it escaped notice that the budget was framed on an 
unduly optimistic estimates of receipts. The district officer however inspecting the 
office at the end of February 1927 reported that the board was bankrupt owing to 
appallingly optimistic budgeting especially in the receipts from local rates, that 
expenditure had been greatly increased on certain heads without ascertainment of 
funds— the number of schools had been increased in two years from 86 to 101 — 
that nmny of the board's servants were several months in arrears of their pay, that 
the revenue collecting maazadan had been induced to aid the board by crediting 
an undue proportion of their collection to local rates, thus reducing the credit to 
Government of land revenue; and that grants given by Government for special 
purposes had been diverted to meet general needs. The chairman explained to him 
that he had frequently pointed out to the board that there* were no funds, but they 
had taken no action save to pass resolutions sanctioning the vmrks. 

After the inspection the board framed a revised budget and applied for a loan 
(subsequently converted into a request for contribution) of Rs. 25,000 and for per- 
mission to overdraw in the current year to the extent of Rs. 37,000. ^ enquiry 
by the audit was ordered which disclosed the following facts : — 

(1) From 1925-26 receipt from local rates had been over-estimated without 

verification of the probabilities. There had been a failure to point this 
out when the budget for 1926-27 was submitted, 

(2) That from 1925-26 the estimate of receipt under pounds was similarly 

over-estimated though there were heavy arrears of* several years 
outstanding, 

(3) The special grants for communications and water-supply had been 

underspent by Rs. 14,000 in 1925-26 and by Rs. 12,000 in 1926-27, 

(4) That the deficit ^ the end of 1926-27 was likely to be Rs. 22,000 and that 

for 1927-28 (allowing for proper credit of collection between land 
revenue and local rates) would be Rs. 8,000, and that thus, making 
additions on account of the diverted special grants, the deficit at the 
end of 1927-28 would be at least half a lakh, while the board's normal 
income for expenditure had been about one lakh, 

(5) Tluit the board had hypoffiecated their revenues for sqptie years to come, 

the chairman considering that the result x>f resettlement would be to 
increase the local rates receipt by Rs. 15,000, 
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(6) The expenditure on general administration, education and medical had 
increased since 1922-23 as follows 

General Administration . , . , . . Rs. 4, 4, 4, 5, 5. 

Education „ 33.37,36,35,39 

Medical 15 J5, 17, 16,23. 

The board also applied (or granto of Rs. 14,368 and Rs., 10,000, respectively, to 
enable them to emplc^ assistant teachers in schools and to square income with 
expenditure on the existing educational establishment, also Rs. 3,620 to cover the 
cost of two new dispensaries recently opened. The Commissioner stated that he 
believed these two dispensaries to be doing useful work. 

Government considered that it was essential in point of financial propriety that 
bona fide claims on the board's funds should not be postponed and the Governor 
used the emergency provision of the Government of India Act to sanction provision- 
ally a contribution of Rs. 23,000, enabling the board to overdraw its balances in 
1926-27 pending enquiry into the state of its finances. 

The audit report for the period up to February 1926 showed— 

(1) That works had been executed in advance of the Inspector's professional 

approval, 

(2) That there were- serious irregularities in connection with imprest payments. 

The surv^or being due shortly to retire the board had taken no action 
against him but had fined the sub-surveyor and stopped his increment 
for two years. This action had been accepted by Government. In 
December, 1926, however the board appointed the sub-surveyor, though 
he was not qualified, to act as surveyor. 

The latter (act was reported to the Commissioner. On 28th September 1927 
the board postponed action on the Examiner's objection (or want of funds. The 
Examiner ther^ore suggested that Government should take action, since the man 
had been fined for dishonesty and there would be now no check on him, while the 
order stopping his increment had been rendered nugatory. 

23. The committee appointed by a resolution of the Council to amend the 
Local Self-Government Act had proposed to transfer the power of sanctioning the 
board's budget to Government, since non-official opinion both inside and outside the 
Coundl is hostile to interference with the board's affairs by the local administrative 
officers. The Minister however rejected this proposal. An attack upon the power 
of inspection and the duty of these officers to see that the board's proceedings ai|e 
according to law was also not accepted by the Minister. When the question qf 
amending the Local Self-Government Act was before Government, there was con- 
siderable discussion as to the relations between local boards and municipalities. It 
appeared that under the law as it stood the word ** subdivision" wherever it occurred 
in the Act excluded municipal areas. There are several provisions in the Act indicat- 
ing that expmditure within a municipal area required the sancti<m of Government. 
The difficulties were— the manner in which the provisions conv^ng the local rales 
realised under the Local Rates Remilation to low boiu^ were made in the Local 
ScIf-Govemment Act of 1915 left the authority for crediting load rates from muni- 
cipal areas to local boards doubtful, and there was no provinon for crediting the 
rates to municipalities. It was pointed out that residents in municipalities might stand 
as candidates for local boards but could not vote for, local Imrd elections ^s was 
definitely approved by the Minister), and that the local boards' residents are benefited 
by institutions in municipal areas and do indeed maintain them, €,g., dispensMes 
and veterinary hosmtals, while municipal residents who pay rates to the Boam mtfht 
therefore reasonably expect a qtdd pro goo. A cleanout sq^aration was suggo^ 
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between the two classes of local boclies, which would be materially assisted by the 
policy of provincialising hospitals at headquarter of districts and subdivisions that 
the Minister had approved should funds permit. It was however decided at a 
Government meeting that the boards should continue to get local rates from municipal 
areas* but that action should be taken to regularise the situation* since even an 
authorization by Government for a contribution to an institution within the municipal 
area appeared ultra vire^. The clause inserted in the Aict was* therefore* designed 
to make such contribution legal, though that there was no intention to give local 
boards carte blanche was shown by the fact that the purpose was stated to be to 
regularise the ** old practice*" under which such contributions required 
Government sanction. A proposal by the committee to the effect that nothing 
in the jurisdiction section of the Act should debar the board from spending 
money outside the territory limits had been rejected by the Minister in favour of the 
alternative mentioned. It has however been ruled that the section as carried has 
the effott of enabling a board to contribute to any institution it likes in a munidi pal 
area, although other sections of the Act give power to Government, c.g.* to r^ulate 
the classes of school which the board may maintain even in its own jurisdiction. 

The position was not understood when a board proposed in 1927 to aid a gijrls* 
school and a Muhammadan madrasa within a municipal area. The Commissioner 
and the Director of Public Instruction were not in favour of such aid being given. 
The Minister considered | that any interference in this matter would be unpopular 
and would be likely to lead to a demand by the Council for the abolition of all re8tric<- 
tions by Government on the kinds of school to be helped by the boards. He* there- 
fore* proposed to sanction the proposal but to warn the b^rd for the future. The 
Governor pointed out the danger of starting a precedent by way of exception to a 
rule if the rule itself were approved but he did not propose to overrule the Minister, 
though he suggested that the Minister for Education should be consulted. The 
latter gave go^ reason for making an exception in the case of one school but stated 
that no such reason existed in the case of the other. The real position* however* as 
to the powers of the board under the existing law, as stated above* now came to light. 
The Minister ordered that as the board itself had power to make such contribution 
and the only requirement of the Act* Uiz.* that the institution should be for the public 
benefit* was fulfilled* he would not interfere. He thought Goveimment should not 
interfere too much in petty matters. The local bodies might do inadvisable things, 
but the matter Was one of opinion in each case* and it was advisable to develop 
responsibility in local self-government* as the boards would soon themselves be able 
to control the distribution of funds. He thought that the Commissioner's objection 
viz,, that a board which could not afford to fulfil the needs of its own area should 
not spend money on another area was correct, but he would follow the principle of 
developing responsibility. Hie grant was therefore sanctioned* but since the loca] 
board had supposed that sanction was necessary the orders issued as a special case, 

24. The Examiner, Local Fund Accounts, proposed in 1925 to surcharge two 
successive chairmen of a municipal board with sums lost amounting to Rs. 1 ,779-4-0 
owing to failure to take agreements from the occupiers of land* despite his objection* 
repeat^ in 1920, and failure to take proper steps to realise the amounts before the 
dmulters became penniless or left the locality. He pointed out that ^cements for 
land with rentals of Rt. %l-l2-0 had not yet been executed. Examination of the 
powers given by the aMng law indicated that a suit could be brought j^ainst the two 
chairmen concerned if it could be shown that the loss or waste was the ** direct " con- 
sequence of “ wilful " neglect on their part* and that the question whether the neglect 
sras ** wilful " in any particutar case was one of fact yathc^ than of law. In this parti- 
cular instance the question arose whether; there was ** wilful " neglert vrithin the 
mesning of the Municipal Act and whether the fact ^t reapeted warnings had been 
d^egarded would* as it might in some cases*be sufficient to prove such neglect. The 
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Minister held that in viw ol the legal position and tne facts, as known, no action was 
necessary. A later certificate showed the amount outstanding between 1920^21 aiid 
1925-26 to be Ri. 5,047. of which Rs. 2,951-8.0 was for 1921-22. The Finance De- 
partment were shovm the case in the first instance as requested by the Examiner, 
and asked to see the final orders before issue. 

25. ^ The Eiuminer referred to Government the action of a board which some- 
times disputed his rulings and referred them to the Government pleader, or on one 
occasion to the Comptroller, before taking action, thus entailing delay. He suggested 
some action to ensure that the board should effect the recoveries ordered by him. The 
question was noted for investigation by the committee which was to be constituted 
to amend the Act. This committee dealt only with the revisions of the Act, and was 
not reconstituted when the rules came to be revised. 

26. After a scheme for the municipal water-supply at municipality ** A " had 
be^ drawn up by an officer of the public works department in 1927 whose hono* 
rarium is being met by Government, the estimate being Rs. 2,83,639, the munici- 
pality request^ a loan of one-half and the grant of one-half. On calculation of the 
future maintenance charge8,the municipality reckoned to meet the maintenance plus 
loan charges from the savings. The divisional Commissioner recommended these 
terms. Though the scheme which the board had required was on a large scale, a 
main being provided for almost every road, he thought it would have eventually, even 
if now reduced, to be expanded. The Minister contemplated first a grant of one* 
third and a loan of one-third the amount, the remainder being found by the board 
later, and asked that the offer be made. Before the Finance Department were con 
suited, however, be modified the terms, proposing a loan of two -thirds and a grant 
of one-third, also a recurring grant from the amount of the increased stamp duties if 
the Acts were made permanent (hitherto allocated to rural water-supply) of Rs. 4,000. 

The Governor, who had meantime visited this and another municipality noted 
that the conditions were similar at both, but as the mental hospital at B necessitated 
an increased supply to a Government institution, B should take preference over A. 
He thought the ** A taxation could easily be raised, and that the Board should at 
least find one-third from its own r^ources from the outset. He could not see where 
it was proposed to find the amounts proposed for loan and grant, but if the Minister 
had them he could offer one-third grant and two-thirds loan 'as proposed. There 
were, however, at least four other pressing demands ^of this nature,' and there was 
nothing to prevent the rates being raised at ** A *’ and reassessment made except the 
fear of losing seats at the next election. On investigation it was found that the total 
proposed budget for loans would not meet this request, and that the provision for 
grants in case the Stamp and Court Fee Bills were passed would also not meet it. 

27. The Examiner, Local Fund Accounts, in 1925, found the explanations on an 
audit note submitted by the outgoing chairman of a municipal board unsatisfactory ; 
they had not been placed before the board before signature. The Examiner found 
transactions had been permitted, and recorded, in a slipshod manner, there were' 
many outstanding bills unpaid for periods running up to five months, for lack of fund^, 
and in particular a work had been badly and incompletely done, not in accordance 




the late chairman. The late chairman gave no explanation of matters to the 
chairman, who went into the state of things thoroughly. ^ The board took action 
against the overseer, and accountant, treating the latter leniendy in view of die fact 
that the late chairman tacitly accepted responsibility forthe intention^ obscuration 
of the accounts, found to exist by the new chairman, and the genera! laxity of adminis- 
tration. In respect of the particular work of which the Examiner complained the 
board resolved that they vrere at a loss to make out what action they could take against 
tlM late duurman except expressing their regret at his lack of foresight in accepting 
traders, mal^ psymeiits. and granting certificates without due scrutmy. 
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Tlie Finanoe Dquitment saw the case In Its first sti^. The Minister agreed 
«idi hb office that no wilful neglect couid be proved against the late chairman, and 
iIm Act was useless in cases suoi as this where loss is due to general slackness and 
inattention to the interests of the tax-payers. The Finance Department did not then 
tee die case. 

28> The Examiner, Local Fund Accounts, proposed to surcharge on die person 
reqMMisible the excess charges incurred by a municipal board over the sanctioned 
esdmM in respect of two grants given by Government for roads and also some 
omissions in collection. He also desired the board to enquire into the necessity of 
certain expenditure on the trial run of a lorry, and considered that the action taken in 
respect of the defaulting collectors who were not prosecuted for a series of embezde- 
ments was inadeq^te. He found the collection accounts most d^ressing ; |the 
collecting staff having been prov^ corrupt, the tax-daroga not supervising their work 
and the vice-chairman not carrying out uie supervision required by the account niies. 
The accounts department was in fairly good o^er. When the board applied for sanc- 
tion to write off the arrears amounting to Rs. 7321 over five years, the^ divisioi^l 
Cmunissioner raised the question of recovery of the arrears from the municipal coib- 
mbsioners, since these were to a great extent due to their negligence. The examiner 
eventually found that the experimental drive was not undertaken in the interests df 
the bbara and ruled that tlm cost should 1^ recovered from the perran responsible. 
Hk considered the expbnation of the vice-chairman that he had no leisure to perform 
hb dutba unacceptable, and the permiraon to the tax-daroga to resign his appoint- 
ment an inadequate form of action against him. He asked for further consideration 
as to the prosecution of the collectors, some of whom had only been fined in view. It 
vras stated, of the trivial amounts proved to have been emb^led, and others not 
punbhedatall. Under the Iaw»however, ^e board appeared to have powers to write 
otf arrears of revenue without Government sanction and if it was doubtful if the Act 
pmvided power for surcharging the loss on any members. It was also noted that 

monbers responsible h^ largely been repbeed. The Governor ^^eed with 
die Minister that the Commissioner's prc^Kisal could not be accepted. The Finance 
Department when shown the papers asked to see the municipal bwd's final explana- 
dons on ^particular cases to which die Exammer had dmwn attention. The Ex- 
aminer forwarding the deebions of a sub-committM appointed by the board to rqiort 
on outstanding matters reported that they had tried to do their work carefully and 
imputblib bit it had been reddered nugatory by resolutions of the board. In the 
^mion of the Local Self-Govemment D^rtmcnt if the board refused to take action 
aw follow the recommendations of the sub^mmittee. Government could not compel 
thenifWt die amount of the excess paymoit out of Government granto over the sanc- 
tioned estimates shouU be refunded. The Minister agreed, except that as he thought 
the amount had been spent on communications of some sort no action was needed. 
The Finance Department did not press f<^ further action at present as the accemnts 
were being auditra. The Minister went into the question of the lorry drive on the 
spot, and considered that the explanaticm of the late chairman which had^ also been 
accepted by the board was satisfactory. On the Examiner subsequently pointing out 
diat tha petrol consumpdon had been 3 miles to the gallon, he made no objection to* 
dib further enquired into by the Examiner, but wished the question of the ex- 
perimoital drive to be dropped. 

29. Certam modd rules for die creation and administration of Provident Funds 
by lead boards ^ve beo fnmed. The boards may adopt these in Mo or if Govem- 
ment a p prov e with modifications, or widi similar approvid nuy franm their own rules . 
la aevim instanqes boards have ^proposed that die board s contrfihution should equal 
instoodofbeinfbatf die subscription. In one case thb has been approved ;inanodier 
case b wua poMed out diet the model rules do not provide for thb poipordon and Ae 
bom was adked to reconrider. and to rqp^ die rules adopted. The board in dib 
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ingtance merely retd^edl not to incrme die subscription. In a recent instance the 
Minister noted that he was averse to interfering with the boards in petty matters sud 
as this. 

JO, The rules require that schemes to be carried out by local boards with Gov« 
eminent money should be advised upon by the heidtb authorities. When however 
the CwMil resolved to spend the procee<U of the increased stamp duties on rural 
water-supply, the Minister, after consultation with the Commissioners, ordered that 
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aiuinal. The Minister was indmed to tUnk tlmt the board had intended to override 
die Government order. After, however, verifrini? that the amount could be recovered 
from &e members who had voted at the special meeting only by process of suit, he 
reconsidered the matter, and gave his opinion that the boi^ had a uooi case for write- 
off. in view of their anxie^ to encourage touring by the board's cdfeers, and the d^y 
that had ocoirred in the issue of Govmmont orders. The Governor discussed the 
case vrith him, and agre^ that the case was not a proper one for suit. Hethouiht, 
however, that the boat's obiect had imdoubtedly been to get round the Government 
orders* since no mention had of charging hire fees been made at the time of purchase, 
and that such action would raise a quesrion whether poem were not required to cn- 
ri>le the audit department.to suneharge improper expenditure in local bohes on those 
renponsible. He left the question m censuring the board with die Minister, who 
ordered that the board should be informed that in the opinion of Government thdl^ 
action had been intended to defeat the explicit orders, that die procedure had not been 
determined by good faith and the interests of die board, and that diose interests woulo^ 
hive been equally met by a request for reconsideradon widiout anticipating afavour- ^ 
ableansvrer. The chairman concerned was a member of the Legislative Giuncil. 

33. A local board appcmited a sub-committee of three to deal withthe reportof 
an auditor, to which were attached statements containing not less than 332 objections. 
The sub-committee commen^ upon 22 at die objections, and came to the conclusion 
that the ini^or had raised frivolous objections, or at least had added in his final state- 
ment objections which had been satisfied on the spot, merely in order to enlarge the 
bulk of die statement.^ They consi^ed that his references to the chairman looked 
like an attempt to belittle his admnistrgtive capability as a non-official. TIm con- 
clusion WM endorsed by a resoludon of the board. The Examiner, in addressing the 
Gimmisfioner on this report, pointed out that the carrying forwa^ of the objecdons 
whki had been satisfied was due to the board's o%m default in failing to reply to the 
detailed objecdon statements during the course of the' audit as is prescribed by rule, 
and that the conmittee had contend themselves with commenting — ^in most caM, 
he thought, unfairly, — on a very small propordon of the items. Tl^ had alw failed 
to deal with some 88 general matters requiring attendon, which were mentioned in 
the body of the audit report. The Commissioner inspected the boards* office in 
DecemW 1927, soiim ten months after die sub-committee reported, and came to the 
conclusion that the insinuadons against the auditor were irrelevant and unfounded. 
He doubted if the board's resoludon, whicdi was one of 21 passed in one day, could 
have been the result of examinadoti on the merits. 

34. A 1^ board which was suffering from party feeling ordered that the chain' 
inan*s jriucadmial order book should be abolished and all mattma dealt with by the 
edooadonal sul^omiiuttee. At ^t time die Local Self-Government Act required 
diatall proceedinpofsuh^ccmumttoesdiouldl^coriBrined by the board. The sub- 
cofhroittoe, realising that if strictly fuHdled thn rmoliidon would entail delay, dde- 
gated dirir powers to the chairman in cmtain lands of cases. Acting under diM 
powers stod also under powoe given by the nmdelsabsidianr rules adopted, the chair- 
man, some years later, findk^ that a teacher in a middk English school was idle and 
attended too much to his private businm, ordered his immediate transfer. Tim 
latter with the connivance of die dwMity inipector of sdiocds evaded the transfer untd 
dm matter could be brouriit up on aroeri before a meeting of the board. At this 
meeting dm party andpametic to dm chrirman, who were stated to be 5ioarqf£fte, en- 
deavoured to pass a rmudoii su|pen£ng Ae diamimna order, but considering bis 
ofdw valid he ruled dm resohifion out of order. The diseuarion was heated and dm 
chabman used expressiOT injurious to dm srif'^reitoM of the deputy inspector who 
dmreiqmn left the meeting mi anmounced his intention of not attending in future. 
A raeonriliation was effected by the SdbdiiMoiiil Oficer, dm qhidnite aptiepmm 
for dm afleged insnit to dm dspoly inapeetor dmaih he lesemd dm right to appeal 
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to htghtf audimties, aid tlw raignalrant adiich had offered were %rithdmlirit: 
The orden torlhetnmierof theteadier wereearried out. Aa the result of prolonged 
cmespondeim the Director of Public Instruction, finding die attempt to upset the 
chaimian • orders unconstitutional, censured the deputy inspector for his part iii< 
the affur. 

A J®^)*®?*?^.*** 1925, wishing to construct a communication canal, con* 
suited first die^ subdivisions! officer in the Public Works Department, and then r he 

** pointed out that such a work might endtti^ 
a rablic Works Department road, die^ latter declind to do anything in the matter 
without orden from Government, pointing out that hu duties were defined in the 
ruin, professional advice being limited to cases where estimates had been fram^ or 
works undertaken. It was ruled, since under the rules the Executive Engineer “ is 
the professional adviser of the boards in matters relating to public works ffiat he 
could not so refuse advm, though he cdild demand sucn information as would 
enable him to give an opinion. 

36. In 1912 a proposal was initiated by the Government of India for the im- 
provement of health organisation. The plan approved for Assam, where the towns 
were too small and unimportant for the appointment ct heidth officers, was the estab- 
lishment of a service of sub-assistant surgeons as sanitary Inspectors for the munici- 
palities. They were to be appointed by the local Government and paid for from funds 
provided by the Government of India. There was no provision in the Municipal 
Act of 1884 then in force for the appointment of such officers, but it was not expected 
that there would be, nor was there, opposition by the municipal bodies, since Govern- 
ment were to pay. It was decided that the insp^tors should work under health sub- 
committees consisting of the chairman, a municipal commissioner and the Civil 
Su rgeon or assistant surgeon In charge of the station, and in routine matters under the 
Civil Surgeon alone, and that when the Act was revised a provision should be included 
enabling Government to require a idunicipality to maintain such health officers, but 
in order to prevent the employment of unfit persons, requiring that the health officer 
should either be a Government servant or approved by Government. At the revision 
of the Act in 1923, such provisions were included, but the constitution of health com- 
mittees was left to the wishes of the board. In one case a municipality owing to friction 
with the Civil Surgeon, who had objected to, and cancelled, an order requiring the 
sanitary inspector (now termed health officer) to call daily for orders upon the chair- 
man (who happened to be a doctor, who was at loggerheads with the Civil Surgeon 
oyer a question of permitting him to use beds at the Government hospital) or the 
vice-chairman, demanded the withdrawal of the Government health officer, but sub- 
sequently resiled from this position and merely demanded permission to retain an 
inspector of their own to control the conservancy staff. The Commissioner objected 
to such a procedure and , acting ultra vires^ cut out the provision for the officer to be 
appointed by the board. The Director cd Public Health also objected strongly to 
the board's proposal, pointing out that the«public health department was ultimately 
responsible for the health of the town, that tne board membm were usually laymen 
and that the health officer if a servant of the board would be under the thumb of the 
towns people and would neglect his duti^. It was also point^ out by the Director 
of Public Health that the trouble in this case was due to the Civil ^rgeon not being 
here — as elsewhere in most cases — ^a member of the health committee appointed by 
the board. In the circumstances proposed he saw no way of compelling the board to 
do its duty from a health point of view. The Commissioner who had taken 
charge of the division however held that the position of die board in having lo deal 
with its staff through the Civil Surgeon was awkward, and he saw no reason why they 
should not be allowed to appoint their oiyn officer. 

A resolution was tabled in Council recommending that the boards^ should be 
allowed to ap^int their own health officers. The Minister saw the disadvantages 
under whjich the board bboured in not having contrm ov^their health officer except 
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diriugh dw Gvil Suifem wlw miglit at ^ tone .be abeoit, but djBcidtd to onpow 
dw violation, at it conBkted m dw fornu m wbidi k «M braught widi ^ bAinidnd 
. Act, and nwht entail die mddendirowmf out of employ of aU die GnrefiunentMldi 
oiiicen. Tne Govcmer agreed, but ordered diet Covemment ahould efhr to'afleur 
any board, which wat ivillnig to pay a pn^ salary, to entertain d^ own man, pr^ 
vided he potsesi^ the mproved qualdicadont, but it ahould be pmted out tbtt thia 
board were ode^ much too low a pqr for cdiciascy, dial the Ciril Surpen would 
remain lapontible for pomting out defects and for epidemics, m thiA friction coidd 
not be entirely avoided, and diat the board would be weB^ advised to have a proper 
heslth sub-committee. At about this tiine the Govwmor inspected tbemuniemaB^ 
omcemed. Hefoundddiitbalances, whidiwere being financed from general nmds. 
in the water-supply and conservancy services ; he hoped that the board would get tbs 
hdp, half by loan and half ^ grant from general revenues, vrhidi disy wanted a 
water -sui^ extension estimated to coat nearly three la^, but wouU point^out 
dwt the value of property had greatly risen, tho^h the incidence of Uaadon remduMd 
low. and die board could reatona^ have a reassessiimt He was hdormed that die 
tax-payier would have nope of this. The Minister did not see what action he coiid 
take as the tax-payers would not have further taxation. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. 
Constitution. 

1. A system of Council Government was established 
for the first time on 3rd January 1921. 

The Office of the Governor was held as follows : — 

1. His Excellency Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, 

K.C.S.I., K'C.I.E., from 3rd January 1921 to 
2nd March 1921. 

2. His Excellency Sir William Sinclair Marris. 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., from 3rd March 1921 to 
10th October 1922. 

3. His Excellency Sir John Henry Kerr, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.I.E., from 11th October 1922 to 10th April 
1925. (Acting as the Governor of Bengal from 
nth April 1925.) 

4. His Excellency Sir William James Reid, K.C.I.E., 

C.S.I., from 11th April 1925 to 6th August 1925 

(Offg.). 

5. His Excellency Sir John Henry Kerr, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.I.E., from 6th August 1925 to 11th August 
1925. (On leave from August 12, 1925.) 

6. His Excellency Sir William James Reid, K.C.I.E., 

C.S.I., from 12th August 1925 to 8th December 
1925 (Ofig.). 

7. His Excellency Sir John Henry Kerr. K.C.S.I., 

K.C.I.E., from 9th December 1925 to 27th June 
1927. 

8. His Excellency Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Ham- 

mond, K.C.S.I., C.B.E., from 28th June 1927. 

The following gentlemen held office in the Executive 
Council : — 

1. Finance and Revenue Member : — The Hon’ble Sir 
William Reid, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
I.C.S., from 3rd January 1921 to 
20th April 1924. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. Webster, 
C.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Tem- 
porary), from 21st April 19^ to 
14th October 1924. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Reid, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I , I.C.S., from 15th 
October 1924 to 10th April 1925 
and from 6th August 1925 to 11th 
August 1925. (Retired from 8th 
December 1925.) , 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. Barnet, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., (Temporary), from 
11th April 1925 to 5th August 1955 
and from 12th August 1925 to-8'th 
December 1925. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., from 8th 
December 1925. 

2. Judicial Member ; — The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul 

Majid, C.I.E., B.A., LL.B., Bar- 
at-Law, from 3rd January 1921 to 
12th April 1923. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Kutub- 
uddin Ahmed from 13th April 
1923 to 9th October 1923. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul Majid, 
C.I.E., B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 
from 10th October 1923 to 29th 
February 1924. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Kutub- 

uddin Ahmed from 1st March 1924. 

3. The Ministry, was constituted as follows : — 

Minister for Education : — The Hon’ble 'Khan 
Bahadur Syed Abdul Majid, C.I.E. 
B.L., from 3rd January 1921 to 
29th June 1922. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode 
Chandra Datta, B.L., from 7th 
September 1922 to 9th March 1924, 
(Re-appointed on 19th December 
1923.) 
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The Hon’ble Maulavi (now Sir) 
Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla, 
M.A., B.L., from 10th March 1021. 
(Be-appointed on 10th December 
1926.) 

(A^. B . — Minister for Local Self-Government was in chanre from lit July 1W2 
to 6th September 1922. ) 

Minister for Local Self-Government : — The 
Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ghanasyam 
Barua, B.L., from 3rd January 
1921 to 26th March 1923. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode 
Chandra Datta. B.L., from 10th 
March 1924 to 10th December 
1926. 

The Hon’ble the Rev. James Joy 
Mohon Nichols-Roy, B.A., from 
15th February 1927. 

2. In the first Council there were no parties, and 
Ministers were chosen by the Governor to represent com- 
munities and localities. 

The first party in the Council was created in 1924 by the 
Swarajists, who refused to accept office in the Ministry, and 
it has not been possible to offer office to a dominant party 
in Council on the constitutional model. That Legislative 
Council is also so crossed by communal and territorial lines 
of cleavage, that it has been necessary, while selecting as 
Ministers members likely to command respect in Council 
and to lead it, to consider these lines of cleavage. Until 
1927 one Minister was drawn from each valley, and one 
from each of the two major religious communities. For a 
period in 1923, in anticipation of the fresh elections and the 
possible entry of the Swarajist party, one Minister consented 
to hold the portfolio of his deceased colleague as well as 
his own. There were no resignations in consequence of 
differences in the Government. One Minister at one time- 
considered resignation as the result of the vote reducing 
Ministers’ salary to Rs. 1,500 a month : but he was per- 
suaded to retain office. Since 1927 one Minister has been an 
Indian Christian from the Khasi Hills. 

3. The distribution of business was made by His Ex- 
cellency the Governor. The only changes in the portfolios 
of the Executive Council were those necessitated by chanEra 
in the subjects reserved for the Governor’s own rarttmio 
and the transfer of excise. On the appointment of Maulavi 
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(now Sir) Saiyid Muhammad SaaduUa, the subjects of 
Local Self-Government and Education were interchanged 
between the Ministers, the remaining subjects undergmng 
no alteration ; this step was taken in order that Rai Bahadur 
Promode Chandra Datta might continue in the revision of 
the local self-government pmicy which he had undertaken 
while in sole charge. 

4. Though varying with the personality of its mem- 
bers, the Executive Government has generally tended to a 
• vidt A, casn 1 - 3 , 6- Unitary form. Important ques- 

B, 13, 17-20, 4o; 60-60. tions have, as a rule, been dis- 

cussed at meetings of the whole Government,* and theye 
too have been settled the all important questions of the 
division of funds. The weekly meetings, intended at fiript 
to be informal and supplementary to formal meetings undhr 
the business rules, have become the ordinary form of 
joint deliberation. Separate meetings of the Executive 
Council have not been held save on two or three 

occasionst, though informal dis- 
t vut Appendix A, ca^ 6, cussionsf have been common, and 

a few cases have been circulated 


u. 

§ 


Vidt iVppeiidix A, cases 4, 43 
Vidt Appendi]^ A, cases 5, 6. 


only in the Executive Council. 
Ministers have not always been 
consulted in all cases affecting the 
province as a whole or in all 


stages of a case§. They were 


not consulted on the private 
bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, a measure 


making revolutionary changes, especially in the direction 
of subordinating acquisition procedure to the Legislature 


and the Courts, or on the draft rules governing alienations 
of land and land revenue, or on resettlements. Sometimes, 


as in the case of the Lee Commission recommendations, a 
(Government meeting was responsible for decisions upon 
subjects with a wide range, the cabinet principle, however, 
being abandoned in the general practice of conveying or 
recording dissenting opinions. Generally there was no 
doubt on the (Government records as to the side of the 


Government responsible for a decision, though to the out- 
side world this could only be known in cases where orders 
issued. The considerable degree of joint consultation, and 
the close departmental contact maintained, however, ire- 
suited in the views of members of Government having effect 
beyond the bounds of their own departments. In parti- 
cular, His Excellency the Governor maintained a central 
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position not always merely as arbiter or reviser, but as the 
final repository of administrative experience. Occasionally 
he was responsibile for the initiation of measures, and 
throughout it has not been uncommon for the decision on 
K Vide A, CMM 4 , la, a matter to be left by the Members 

17 , 36 , 38 , 46 , 48 , 60A1, 66 . and Ministers to liis wisdom^. 

Working of Dyarchy. 


5. Some of the handicaps which have beset the work- 
ing of the Reforms require mention before the working is 
„ , .... described. First, the financial. 

General conaideratiooB. — • -a a- J ± 

The situation under the Meston 


settlement from the first caused dismay, and though natural 
increase of resources has relieved it and enabled some pro- 
gress to be made, this progress is still fragmentary, and the 
future is rendered doubtful by the prospective loss of revenue 
and growth of expenditure implied by the Excise policy 
adopted. 


Second, the political cleavages not only between the 
parties sympathetic or anipathetic to the Reforms, but also 
between the distinct territorial, racial or communal^ divi- 
sions of the province. As a result of the representation of 
various communities in the Council, the territorial arrange- 
ment of constituencies, and the direct influence of the 
Ministers in the reformed system of government. Govern- 
ment paid more attention to the racim lines of cleavage 
than had been done in the past. It seems unavoidable that 
these influences must continue, for many years to come, to 
increase the difiiculties of administration. As an instance 
of this effect may be stated the case of the Gauhati Law 
. „ ^ . College. This consideration 

Appendix A, case 0 . , ? ^ ai_ 

^ would appear from the pro- 
ceedings of the Council to have been in part responsible for 
the controversy over the re-union of Sylhet witti Bengal 
which came to the front in 1924, and has since thrown a 
shadow of doubt upon many of the questions of piflicy in 
hand. 


Third, there was at the outset the non-co-operation 
movement. This was evanescent in its outward effects, 
once the party hostile to the reforms had decided to enter 
the Council, and it is doubtful how far the memory survives 
in the minds of the people generally. Rumours current 
were so wild, extending even to a belief that Government 
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Were in favour of tiie movement, and the causes helping it 
so various, from tiie e^nomic depression following the War 
and a desire for excitement among the more idle sections of 
the community, to the stir caused by events in the Near 
East among earnest Muhammadans, and the nervousness 
caused among the Assamese by the infiltration of immi- 
g|rants from Eastern Bengal, mat it is probable compara- 
tively very few of the population had a clear picture of the 
m^inip and causes of the outbreak. Undoubtedly it 
vddely increased toe number of thos#^ aware of the possi- 
bilities of change in the system of government, but the 
extent to which it may have diminished respect for the 
existing order, or furnished a political impulse to fresh 
classes, must be doubtful. The main effect of this move- 
ment, as also of toe immigration from Bengal, appears m 
have been a weakening of faith in the powers and good ini- 
tentions of the Executive Government. • 

At toe time toe campaign gravely affected toe working 
of toe administration in almost every sphere. Resignations 
among Government servants were only sporadic, except for 
the village officers in one district. The schools however 
were dislocated, the excise shops picketed, bazaars boy- 
cotted, -while the police were powerless in their ordinary 
duties, and the land revenue in danger. Until the fatal 
riot at Kanairghat however, which precluded toe collapse 
of toe movement owing to the realization of toe violence 
that such a campaign must involve, the most serious danger 
lay in the agitation of the ignorant Is^ouring classes, re- 
sulting in strikes on the railways, and the series of strikes 
and riots upon tea-gardens. The employment of the Assam 
Rifles and toe arming of the civil police with proper 
powers reduced the province speedily to a condition of 
complete peace, and outwardly at least the motives of toe 
campaign remain only with the educated classes in the 
towns. 

Finally, to toe difficulties inherent in working a new 
machine has been added toe uncertainty for the future 
resulting from the manner of its advent. In toe picturesque 
phraseology of ^ leading Swarajist a problem might be “too 
large to be faced by a bureaucratic Finance Member ordered 
from England to pack, but does not know how many years 
hence he will depart.” 

6. It may be convenient, and will incidentally throw 
light on the degree of unreality which attaches to constitu- 
tional problems in Assam, first to cite toe defects of the 
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Council. It will be observed that the criticism had no 
relation in many cases to actual facts and admittedly was 
taken from an extra-provincial source. The defects stated 
in debates upon motions for reduction of the Ministers' 
salary or motions of no confidence were : — 

(1) Subservience of the Ministers . — On the first occasion 
when a motion of “No confidence” was moved there was 
a full-dress attempt to show that Ministers, of whom one 
had only just been appointed, were subservient to Govern- 
ment and had no authority to work the popular will. It 
confined itself, however, to criticism of the occasions on 
which the Ministers were alleged to have voted against that 
will, criticism as to policy being entirely absent, though 
personal criticism was indulged in. The Minister, who 
had held office for some time defended himself by defining 
his reasons for voting with the Government as follows : — 

(a) He had voted against the resolution for full respon- 
sible government because pending the appoint- 
ment of a Statutory Commission the time was 
not opportune for this, and the mover had 
refused to remove the ambiguity in the word- 
ing of the resolution, especimly whether it was 
or was not a condemnation of dyarchy. 

(&) He had supported the bills for increasing stamp 
and court-fee duties since he saw no good 
ground for rejecting a measure already perma- 
nent in Bengal, which would be in the interests 
of the transferred departments, since Govern- 
ment had agreed to use a large portion, and 
subsequently the whole, of the proceeds, for 
the benefit of Miose departments. 

(c) He had opposed the appointment of the Com- 

mittee to enquire into the conduct of Gk>vem- 
ment during the non-co-operation campaign 
for reasons shared by all who wished to bury 
the past, when raking it up could do no good. 

(d) He had voted against the al}oIition of the grazing 

fees as he held it unreasonable for professional 
graziers to escape taxation altogether, and In 
this he had the House with him. 

(e) He had no option except to support the .motion 

for recommitting the Re-assessment Bill to 
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the Select Committee in view of the entirely 
new provisions that the committee had in 
corporated. 

(/) He had opposed the resolution for opening a new 
leper asylum for the obvious reason that, until 
the conclusion of the leper survey in progress, 
it was premature to decide upon methods of 
treatment or location of institutions. 

(2) The control even in the transferred sphere exercised 
by Government through the official and nominated 
members . — The effect of the official vote is described else- 
where; here it is sufficient to note that even the votes of “N|o 
confidence” were defeated only by means of the official blo^. 
No attempt, however, was made to analyse or illustrate the 
effects of the Government vote, and the nominated Mem|- 
bers were quick to repeal the charge of being governed by 
Government’s views. 

(3) The power of the Governor acting on his sole respon- 
sibility to make laws for reserved subjects . — The powers of 
certification, veto, and reservation for consideration by the 
Governor-General have never been used. Three Govern- 
ment bills [the Assam Landlord and Tenant Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill, 1922, the Assam Local Rates Bill, 1923, 
and the Assam Land Revenue Re-assessment Bill, 1926] 
have been dropped, two owing to hostility, and only one 
owing to the unwillingness of the Government to accept the 
will of the Council. Assent was withheld from two bills, 
one a private, and the other a Government measure, dealing 
with the control of opium -smoking. The Council had 
passed both bills, although they were inconsistent. Later 
another Government bill was drafted to give effect to the 
Council’s wishes and this bill was passed and received 
assent. 

(4) The power of patronage residing in the fact that 
the appointment of Ministers 'vests in the Governor . — The 
effects of territorial and racial cleavages have been 
mentioned, and it need only be said that the refusal of one 
party to undertake office must make it impossible to deter- 
mine whether a Ministrj’^ obtaining a fair share of confi- 
dence from all groups, and not merely representative of a 
fortuitous majority, could be formed by mutual compact. 

(5) The exemf^tion from the CounciVs vote of certain 
expen^ure especially that upon the Superior Services, to 
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which objection is taken in the Council both on ecoii^omic 
and political grounds . — There was little criticism of parti- 
cular items. The Council was anxious, however, on one 
occasion for an explanation of the term “ expenditure of 
which the amount is prescribed by or under any law,” and 
one legislator questioned several items treated as non- 
votable. 

(6) The power of the Governor to override his 
Ministers.— also, though in this case naturally, there 
was no specific indictment of the authorities in Assam. 

(7) The power of the Governor to authorise expenditure- 
in transferred subjects . — There was only one authorisation- 
of expenditure in a reserved department, for bungalows- 
which were immediately available at a cheap rate for thq 
residence and office of the Superintendent of railway police, 
when the purchase could not be postponed for the vote of 
the Council. 

In transferred departments expenditure was authorised 
for the re-establishment of the credit of a local board, and 
for extension of kala-azar treatment. 

Exclusive of token reductions, which were 35, the 
provision of funds has only been certified by the Governor 
in 9 out of 32 cases in which the Council reduced or omitted 
the provision. They were as follows: — 

(1) On three occasions the Council has objected to a 

provision for the re-assessment of land revenue, 
the chief ostensible ground, apart from the 
familiar objection to any fresh impositions, 
being the refusal of the Government to place 
the principles of re-assessment on a statutory 
basis. The facts in this respect will be dealt 
with later. The result of accepting the Coun- 
cil’s decision, apart from prospective loss of 
revenue, would have been the wasting of the 
money spent on preparation or in preceding 
operations. 

(2) The Council omitted provision for the pay and 

allowances of the superintendents of grazing. 
Only so much was restored as would pay these 
officers for the period of due notice of dis- 
charge. 

(31 The provision for commission on grazing dues 
was reduced by half. The Council (by means 
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of the Government vote) had refused to abolish 
the grazing fees, and the acceptance of this 
motion would have meant that the Government 
were prevented from collecting in full dues in 
which the Council had concurred. 

(4) The Council omitted a provision to purchase a 

saloon for the Superintendent of the railway 
police. The saloon was necessitated by the 
re-organisation of the railway police, itself 
partly an incidence of the Reforms, and the 
Government believed that the Council had 
been misled into thinking that the saloon wa^ 
a luxury rather than a necessity. \ 

(5) The Council rejected the salary of the deputy', 

superintendents of police. The vote meant 
the abolition of a whole class of Government 
servants whose future was under consideration 
by the Lee Commission, and who must in any 
case be absorbed elsewhere, especially if, as 
was generally desired, there were to be any 
promotion to the All-India Service from the 
lower ranks. 

(6) The Council reduced the provision for excise staff 

at a time when this was a reserved subject. 
This was apparently meant as a condemnation 
of Government excise policy, which was 
believed to be the obtaining of a maximum 
revenue without honest efforts to reduce the 
traffic, but it proceeded on the assumption that 
excise duties could equally well be perform- 
ed by the police as by an excise staff. The Gov- 
ernment telieved that in accepting the reduc- 
tion they would be seriously endangering the 
very policy on which the Council insisted. 

(7) The Council reduced the provision for the Assam 

surveys. This was admittedly intended as a 
protest against the Council’s inability to reject 
the pay of the Director of Surveys, whom they 
wished to abolish. This indirect attack upon 
a non-voted head in pursuance of a theory 
l^ich the Government believed would be un- 
economic was not acceptable. 

(8) power of the Governor to return a hUl for re- 
cohsiderafion.— This power has never been used. 
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(9) 2^Ae “power of the Governor to aesutne the temporeerp 
administration of transferred suhjeets,~T\a» power WfyR 
also never used. In 1928 the portfolio of a deceased 
Minister was administered by his colleagde for the remain- 
ing period of the Council. No mention was made of this. 

(10) The fact that the Minister holds offlee at the 
pleasure of the Governor and not that of the CouncU.-^ln 
no case has a Minister been defeated on a '“No confidence'* 
motion or direct vote of censure. 

In the present Assam Legislative Council, out of 89 
elected members, 15 had declared their policy to be that of 
destroying the present constitution, ana they included in 
their efforts towards that end repeated attacks on the 
Ministers. On the two occasions, however, when a motion 
of “no-confidence” was moved, it was defeated with the aid 
of the official vote. 

(11) The power of the Governor to disallow motions for 
adjournment to discuss matters of urgent public import- 
ance.-— This, power has never been used. 

(12) The allocation of revenue between the reserved and 
transferred departments was stated to depend upon the wiU 
of the reserved half. — The HonTble Minister for Local Self- 
Government stated in 1926 “What we generally do is to 
meet together before the budget is framed and see what is 
the estimate framed by the Finance Department as to the 
receipts. Then we consider our respective needs and consi- 
der them one by one according to their importance and then 
we come to an agreement, and that is what is done^ every 
year and that is vmat is being done this year too. It is only 
fair to say that every Membhr of the Government is wilfing 
to give as much money as possible to the transferred depart- 
ments but their desire is limited by the finances at their 
disposal.” 

7. There has been a general tendency to facilitote 

. . „ work by avoidance of technical 

ppen « , 0886 issues, and ho Tear fnclioh occur- 

red owing to the occasional impinging of departments on 
one another. Though, for instance, there was disagreement 
•as to the principle of imposing a royalt;y upon lac, the mat- 
ter was decided at a Government meeting, and the record 
does not even name the responsible department to which 
it decided that the question should be left. - A resolution 
proposing that the Councillors should be reduced in number 
to one, was lost by a laige majority after th^ Government 
had explained that the onginal proposal had been to have 
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only one Member and one Minister, and that the effect of 
the proposal would be to prevent the acquisition of experi> 
ence by Indians. 

In respect of deference to the views of the Governor, 
and readiness to achieve a decision by discussion and com- 
. ... „ promise, the position of Members 

86 , 67 . was frequently not dissimilar to 

that of Ministers. 

The method of joint consultation applied particularly in 
matters of legislation, though the business rules prescribing 
the course of legislation were strictly followed, and the 
transferred side of Government reserved its freedom in the 
matter of the vote on several occasions. Among 447 matters 
placed before the whole Government 100 definitely con- 
cerned reserved departments, 104 transferred departments, 
while 156 were matters affecting both reserved and trans- 
ferred departments, and 28, though directly concerning 
one department, involved others indirectly. 

The records do not disclose any friction in regard to 
the working of the business rules governing the power of 
a Member or Minister to call for papers in another depart- 
ment. . It was rare for a Minister to request that any case 
.... « should be taken before the whole 

e ppen ix , caM Government, or that his colleague 

should be consulted. The initiative in regard to bringing 
matters before the whole Government, or the joint delibera- 
tion of Ministers, rested with the Governor. 

Under business rule 8 a Secretary may at any time 
submit a case to the Governor, but must inform the Member 
or Minister accordingly. The submission of cases to the 
„ Govemorwas very freely adopted, 

I t ppan jx , caa« cases Were sometimes referred 

direct to the Governor in the absence of the Member or 
Minister. Acting under paragraph 7(4) of his Instructions 
in the safeguard of the services the Governor has also 
preserved the right of Heads of Departments to direct access. 

In a number of instances the right 
A|>p«>dix A, CUM IS, w, 69, 67. was used With effect upon policy.. 

To this the Ministers had no 

objection. 

8. A Financial Adviser was not appointed, in view of 

r«. Apf^ix A, .«• 61. S® 

the little he would have had to do 
tn advising upon transferred schemes. 
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9. With the exceptions noted below Standing Com- 
mittees have not been appointed, and Ministers have not 
pressed for them, the objections being that — 

(1) While one party stands aloof, such a committee 

could not ensure support in the Council ; 

(2) There are not members permanently resident at or 

within easy reach of Shillong, so that contact 
with the department could not be maintained. 

Committees have been appointed however for special 
purposes, namely — 

(1) The Standing Finance Committee, successor of a 

less formal body, which meets to advise the 
Finance Department upoii new schemes to be 
presented to the (’oiancil. The object has 
been criticized as much too narrow, and the 
Swarajist party distrusts it as a powerless body 
meant to secure support for the Finance 
Department; 

(2) The Hoad Board, consisting of elected Council 

members and one official, constituted to advise 
Government on the metalling of roads, which 
has a ^ttcsi-permanent status, while funds arc 
allotted for th6 purpose. 

Committees for an ephemeral purpose have been many, 
and have included a majority of members of Council, who 
have sometimes been elected, e.g . — 

(1) Committee on retrenchment, 1921; 

(2) Committee on separation of executive and judicial 

functions, 1924; 

(3) Committee on land revenue re-assessment, 1924 ; 

(4) Committee on amendment of the Local Self- 

Government Act, 1925; 

(5) Committee on secondary education, 1925; 

(6) Committee on the grazing rules, 1925; 

(7) Committee to enquire into grazing, 1927; 

(8) Committee to enquire into the encouragement of 

tea culture by small Capitalists, 1927 ; ' 

(9) Committee to advise on opium and excise policy, 

1928, 


14 
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Of these, only numbers 5, 8 and 9 came near being 
empowered by the Council to advise on matters of policy, 
and really representative of Council opinion. The last was 
appointed at the initiative of the Minister. 

10. The following matters of doubt have arisen in 
interpretation of the statutory rules : — 

I. — Under Legislative Council Rule 29(3) the President 
at 5 o’clock on the last day of discussion of demands must 
“put every question necessary to dispose of all the out- 
standing matters in connection with the demands.” This 
has been interpreted to necessitate placing all the demands 
for reduction on the Order Paper when the time fixed has 
arrived. In the budget session of 1927 this led to a protest 
from the Finance Member that members did not know for 
what they were voting on token reductions (while the 
opposition raised the question whether a vote could be 
taken without discussion when the time fixed had actually 
elapsed). It has been pointed out that in the Legislative 
Assembly only the demand is placed before the House, while 
apparently in the House of Commons only all the questions 
necessary to dispose of the vote under consideration are put 
on the fall of the guillotine, other votes being moved by 
tdtals. In answer to the Finance Member’s objection it was 
pointed out that if deprived of the power of making a token 
reduction the House might retaliate by throwing out the 
whole demand. 

11. — The apparent intention of the old administration 
was that Muhammadan constituencies should only be 
represented by Muhammadans, and non-Muhammadan by 
non-Muhammadans. Apparently when rule 6 of the 
Electoral Rules, with its counterparts in other provinces, 
was under correspondence, the Government of Mhar and 
Orissa noticed that there was no provision to this effect, but 
the Government of Assam did not. The Joint Select 
Committee made the provision required by Bihar and 
Orissa, but in dealing with the question of electors of 
special constituencies standing for a general seat, assumed 
that in acquiescing in provision for this the Governments 
of the United Provinces and Assam did not attach import- 
ance to the candidate being of the same community as those 
whose interests he seeks to voice, though they acknowledg- 
ed that this is a logical corollary of communal representa- 
tion. The question has not been rais'ed in the United 
Provinces, but in Assam in one case it was contemplated 
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to put up a Muhammadan candidate for a non-Muham- 
madan seat. This did not actually occur. Though in 
elections to the Legislative Council no inconvenience has in 
practice been experienced, the absence of any definite 
provision limiting candidature on communal lines has been 
a source of difficulty in the local board elections of 1928. 
In two instances injunctions have been sought in the civil 
courts to restrain successful Muhammadan candidates from 
acting as representatives of non-Muhammadan electors. A 
temporary injunction was granted in both instances, and in 
one a permanent injunction has been granted, against 
which the local board have been advised to prefer an appeal. 

III. — The provision of section 72A(2), proviso (6), 
enabling only one instead of two persons (as proposed by 
the Chief Commissioner) having special knowledge or 
experience of the subject matter of a bill to be appointed as 
a supernumerary member of Council for that bill, caused 
inconvenience in- connection with the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill, when on two occasions a Secretary had to resign, in 
order to enable a zemindar of Goalpara to be appointed, as 
well as the specialist official who was responsible for the 
Bill. 


IV. — A suggestion was- made by the Government of 
India (when an amendment was made to the rules providing 
for the lapse of all unpassed bills with dissolution) that it 
might be necessary to alter the law to prevent the return 
for reconsideration of a bill passed by a previous Council, 
as otherwise the new Council might be committed against 
their wishes. 

V. — The Government of India ruled inter alia that the 
previous sanction given to a private member’s bill was a 
personal sanction for that member, because this was the 
practice. It has been questioned whether this was con- 
sistent with section 80A, sub-section (3) of the Government 
of India Act, according to which the sanction appears to 
be one granted to the local legislature rather than to any 
particular member, or with the practice, in the case of 
Government bills, of treating the sanction as available to 
anv member of Government. Actually the Temperance 
Bill was introduced by a member other than the member 
who obtained sanction but in the latter’s absence ant> on hi® 
behalf. 
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VI. — question arose (owing to Government members 
not voting on a division) whether a division could be claim- 
ed on a question to which there were verbal answers of 
“Aye” only, and as to the consequent effects under parlia- 
mentary procedure. The Advocate General, Bengal, ruled 
that the Indian Councils being statutory, their procedure 
could not be analogous to parliamentary procedure. The 
answer was in the affirmative, and a wrong decision on a 
division might be challenged in the Courts. 

Position and powers of the Governor. 

11. It has been said already that the importance of 
the Governor’s position pervaded the regime. The 
emergency powers, vested in him, the veto, certification or 
refusal of assent were indeed never used, save in relation to 
certification of grants refused, authorisation of expenditure 
and the temporary withholding of assent to a Government 
bill and a private bill which conflicted, the effect of which 
last action was only temporary. There was only one occa- 
sion on which there was some dissatisfaction as to the time 
and place at which the Council was summoned to meet; 
this was in connection with the extraordinary session held 
in Shillong in January 1926 to decide the future of Sylhct. 
There was no occasion for dissolution of the Council before 
its time, or extension beyond the oniinary term. The 
power of regulating the business of Government by rules 
under section 49(2) has, however, been important in deter- 
mining the relations of its parts. In the first instance he 
kept in his own portfolio : — 

(1) Centra] subjects other than Financial. 

(2) Appointment Department (held to include provin- 

cial matters of a political nature, such as 
Indian tribes, succession of headmen, and 
tribal or village rights in the hill districts). 

(3) Public works (including irrigation, inland water 

ways and motor vehicles). 

(4) European education. 

(5) Excise. 

(6) Factories, labour disputes and other reserved 

industrial matters. 

(7) Assam Bifles. 

(8) Elections, 
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(9) Court of Wards. 

(10) Proposals for legislation for the above purposes. 

(11) Stores and stationory for the above purposes. 

In 1922 he divested himself of Excise, the Court of Wards, 
Elections, Immigration and Industrial matters except 
electricity, gas and smoke nuisances. Judicial appeals 
from the Naga and Lushai Hills and the partially adminis- 
tered portions of the frontier tracts were added to his port- 
folio in 1924. In 1927 on account of the inconvenience 
experienced in Council owing to the absence from the House 
of a member of Government responsible for the policy of 
the Public Works Department, the Governor divested him- 
self of this subject, and also of electricity, gas, smoke 
nuisances, and certain central subjects. 


The Inisiness rules framed by the Governor require, 
inter alia, that all proposed resolutions on administrative 
reports, all proposed orders embodying a change of policy 
or practice, all correspondence with the Government of 
India, the High Court, or any public association recognised 
by Government (except on routine matters), all proposals 
involving the creation or abolition of any public office 
carrying a pay of Rs. 100 per mensem or of any public 
service, all proposed answers to questions in the Legislative 
Council,' all cases considered by the Members or Ministers 
in charge to be of major importance, and all orders negativ- 
ing a proposal or decision of a Commissioner or a Head of 
a Department (unless the proposals contravene standing 
orders or accepted principles, or unless it is proposed merely 
to refer to such orders or principles, or to make a suggestion 
but not an order), should be laid before the Governor. In 
practice all cases of any importance were referred to him 
under these rules. 


12. The relations of the Executive Council inter se and 
with the Governor have been free from friction. There 
have been few cases in which a decision by majority of the 
. Council has been rendered 

34 . ’ ***** ’ necessary by a distinct reference 

for the purpose,* and the delicate 
situation which might arise from the relegation of such a 
decision to a singled Member has been generally avoided, 
when a difference has arisen between the Governor and a 
member of the Council, by acceptance of the Governor’s 
ruling. ?er contra, on only one occasion has the Governor 
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used his power under section 50 of the Act to override his 

Council, and here the importance 
t Vide Appendix A, case 38. of thp matter is at least doubtful t. 

In few cases also has doubt 
arisen between departments of either nature as to the 
department which should deal with a case, neces- 
sitating a decision by the Governor. The President, in 
commenting upon an attempt to discuss the action of the 
Governor in disallowing a motion of no-confidence in the 
Minister for Local Self-Government in 1928 (on the ground 
that it trenched upon a subject under correspondence with 
higher authority) said “I am afraid T cannot ignore it, nor 
allow any criticism of the action of His Excellency the 
Governor inside this house. Of course an honourable - 

member may state his opinion Tt is one thing to 

criticise and another thing to have an academic considera- 
tion on the subject.” 


Position of Ministers in relation to the Governor and 
Members of the Executive Council 

13. The occasions upon which a Minister has been 

expressly overruled by the Gover- 
Mt’ 77 “ 8 “and examiua- 

chapter HI, cases 14, 15. See also tl OH of the leCOrcls disclo§ing Onlv 

di!r'A’’to’<Sp^ "a instances* in which this can be 

stated to have occurred. In few 
of these was a major question of policy involved, although 
a principle of administration usually was. In many 
instances the intentions of the Ministers were altered as a 
result of written or verbal discussion with the Governor, 
while on the other hand in many instances the orders of 
the Ministers were upheld where they might prim a facie 
awaken fears, or were passed after the Governor had 
expressed his personal disagreement, and in some the 
Governor modified his attitude after further dis- 
cussion.! The records include a 
number of instances of a ten- 
dency on the part of the Minister 
or even of the Executive Coun- 
cillor — to treat himself as merely 
, , a half-way housef to the Gover- 

nor, to put a case or to ask for advice. This was 
particulMly evident in questions relating to transferred sub- 
jects in the backward tracts. It followed from the relations 


*’• FiVe Appendix A, cases 17, 46, 
50, 68, 60, 64, '“ 


65. 


1 Vidf, Appendix 
30, 48, 49, 51. 


A, cases 35, 
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of the Oovernot with other parts of Government that his 
experience frequently deflected the course of a case. That 
the influence of the Council and of the- Ministers could 
ontirely change the policy of Government was illustrate 
by the history of opium control. 

Relationship of Ministers to each other, and the question 

OF COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY. 

14. Save for part of the year 1923, when a single 
Minister consented to undertake the duties of his deceased 
colleague for the remainder of the term, there, have, 
throughout been two Ministers. Until 1927 they were 
drawn from the two Valleys and were representatives of 
the two greater communities. Since that year, however, 
one of the Ministers has been an Indian missionary from a 
hill district whose temperance programme had received 
support in the Council. Although the Swarajist members 
made references in 1927 to the issue of the joint responsibi- 
lity of Ministers, they did not press it. There was little 
active hostility to the Ministers as such in the Council, 
which preferred as a whole to identify them with Govern- 
ment. Only one or two of the members exercised them- 
selves to ascertain the position and authority of the 
Minister. In 1921, 1922 and 1923 unsuccessful attempts 
were made to reduce the Ministers’ salary to Rs. 2,500 or 
even . Rs. 1,500 a month. In April 1924 the Swarajists 
carried such an attack by one vote; an attempt to restore 
the full amount by supplementary demand was defeated 
by a similar vote. In March 1925 the Council , had 
changed their feeling, and voted the original figure 
of Rs. 3,500, which has since continued. The per- 
sistent efforts to reduce the figure, even apart from 
political attacks with the object of destroying dyarchy, have 
placed Ministers in an awkward and embarrassing position. 
Though the various debates on the Ministers’ salary .had a 
political aspect, the speeches showed that the main ground 
for reduction made in the salary was economic. Only once 
was a “No-confidence” resolution moved against both 
Ministers, and this was defeated by the Government vote. 
On a second occasion a motion of “nb-confidence” was moved 
against onb of the two Ministers, and this was also defeated 
bv the Gtovemment vote. The Council was uncritical in 
the matter of joint responsibility in specific instances, 
having nothing to say, for instance, when the ^nister for 
Local Self-Government announced that the control of 
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schools by village authorities would be. left to the Minister 
for Education. 

On the following occasions a Minister was unable to 
support Government or his colleague by vote : — 

(1) A resolution proposing the restriction of opium 

sales.* 

(2) A motion for the omission of increased provision 

for the civil police. 

(3) A motion for alteration of the fixed dates for pay- 

ment of revenue. 

(4) A motion for the introduction of hygienic instruc- 

tion in schools. 

(.5) A motion for the introduction of a measure to 
assist zemindars in the collection of rents. 

(G) A motion for the ‘improvement of the pay of the 
subordinate educational service. 

(7) A motion for increase in the grant-in-aid to aided 

high schools. 

(8) A motion for the abolition of a Government steam 

launch. 

(9) Two resolutions for the introduction of spinning 

into schools, etc. 

(10) A resolution for the affiliation pf a college in 

science and economics. 

(11) A resolution concerning the conveyance at 

Government cost of students to and from a 
college. 

(12) A motion for reducing the fee rates in secondary 

schools in a particxxlar subdivision.* 

(13) A resolution concerning the metalling of a parti- 

cular road. 

(14) A resolution for the restriction of settlement of 

waste lands (in the Assam Valley) with immi- 
grants from Eastern Bengal. 

(15) A motion censuring Government for improper 

nominations to local boards. 

(16) A motion recommending the declaration of the 

month of Ramadhan as a public holiday. 


Vidt Appendix A, cates 1, 64. 
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On one occasion the single Minister abstained from 
voting on a motion for the reduction of the provision for the 
• Ministers’ salary. 

Tn cases Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, and 14 the abstention 
was probably dictated by considerations peculiar to the 
valley which the Minister represented, while in the other 
cases it was probably dictated by the strength of feeling 
amongst elected members generally or an unascertained 
section. 

"Both Ministers abstained from support of Government, 
partly probably in view of the strength of feeling amongst 
elected members, in the following cases : — 

(1) A motion for the omission of allowances for 

Executive Engineers not appointed by the 
Secretary of State, and of Assislant Engineers, 
placed before the Council because similar 
allowances had been granted to officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State. 

(2) A resolution asking for the postponement of the 

Lee Commission’s recommendations. 

(3) A resolution for the grant of franchise to women. 

One Minister abstained oil the second part of 
the resolution proposing that women should be 
eligible for the Council. 

(4) A resolution, which gave rise to much heat, 

recommending the appointment of a committee 
to advise on the settlement of waste land for 
special cultivation. 

(5) A resolution requiring the introduction of elephant 

catching operations. 

(6) A resolution aiming at drastic, action to compel 

rights-of-way over tea gardens to be kept open. 

(7) A motion for adjournment to discuss a notifica- 

tion for the reassessment of land revenue -, as a 
protest against non-fulfilment of the recom- 
mendation that the principles of resettlement 
should be brought under statute. 

Growth of party system in the Provincial Council. 

15. Except for the Congress or Swaraj party, which 
entered the Council in 1924 and maintained a common 
political programme until communal differences resulted in 
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1926 in the break-away of Muhammadan piembers, and the 
failuro of the only Muhammadan candidate who stood as a 
Swarajist at the elections, the only party was the Indepen- 
dent party formed to counteract the Swarajist. This was 
united only upon political questions. It died, for lack of a 
common programme in other matters during the life of the 
second Council. Party organisation within the Council' has 
been of a very loose character, though nominally a leader, 
deputy leader and whips have been appointed by the 
Swaraj Party, and, for a brief period, by the Independents. 
The failure of the stamp and court-fee bills in 1928 illus- 
trates the fact that, saving support of the Congress and 
opposition to taxation, there is no party in the Council, but 
only a collection of dissolving groups. 

There was no definite organisation of a Government 
party, nominated members voting in accordance with their 
personal predilections. The planting members formed a 
small compact group, similarly not subservient to Govern- 
ment’s desires, and frequently voting against Government 
where the interests of the tea industry were not affected 
directly or indirectly. 

The absence of a party organisation based on any 
difference of opinon as to administration, with the refusal 
of the only cohesive group to undertake any responsibility, 
limited the power of the ministry to frame constructive 
policy. The main administrative changes of the period may 
be briefly examined ; — 

(1) The democratisation of the local bodies. — This was 
not the outcome of the reforms, but the progressive fulfil- 
ment of a policy already undertaken. The Minister, how- 
ever, was responsible for an important new step in rural 
self-government, for which he received the support of the 
Council and a considerable measure of support from his 
colleagues in Government. 

(2) The temperance and anti-opium campaign. — This 
was initiated by private members before transfer of the 
subject, but was carried through by the almost unanimous 
support df the educated classes. 

(3) The extension of kala-azar treatment. — This was 
due to the initiative of the Minister, and won full support 
from Government and all classes. 

(4) .The leprosy campaign, — This again was due to the 
initiative of the Minister, though the survey has been 



recently stopped. It has been decided when funds are 
available to open a new leper hospital at Jorhat at which 
early cases which are likely to benefit by medical treatment 
will be received, and which will serve as a leprosy research 
institute at which training can be given to doctors in the 
most recent methods of treatment. Leper clinics are also 
being established at the headquarters of districts and sub- 
divisions. 

(5) The amalgamation or co-ordination of curative and 
preventive methods . — In this matter the policy of the 
Minister was frustrated by hostile professional opinion 
before the stage of approaching higher authority was 
reached. The co-ordination actually effected roused little 
interest in the Council, while the separation of medical and 
public health, and the expansion of public health activities, 

which have been accepted by the 

Appendix A, coMw 9, 13, 46, new Minister, were propounded 
' by the department and not bv 

himself. In matters of detail also policy has changed witn 
the Minister, there being no indication that it depends on 
party principle. 

While the Ministers have been inevitably divided on 
such matters as the reunion_ of Sylhet with Bengal or the 
status of the Law College, a Minister has sometimes had his 
policy deflected by the attitude of his colleague. 

It has also been deflected on matters of principle, for 

which no party is particularly res- 
59 * » ponsible, by the attitude of a 

’ ’ majority in Council, as in the case 

of the appointment of a registrar of village authorities, and 
the constitution of village courts and benches, or by general 
feeling of the classes represented in the Council. In matters 
affecting the tax-payer policy was mainly dictated by the 
hostility of the Council to anything affecting the {Mivate 
purse, coupled with the demand for omployment. 

The Ministry has, however, sought throughout the ex- 
tension of benefits with great effect upon the work done by 
the transferred departments. For instance, whereas in 1924 
only some Rs. 11,141 was spent upon cholera vapcination, 
the amount spent in 1927 was Rs. 52,485. It can be said 
that in certain matters popular Ministers have been 
compelled by their subservience to the Council to insist upon 
having more voice in matters of detail and particularly in 



matters of appointment, posting, etc., than a purely 
administrative head finds desirable, and to that extent have 
superseded the permanent official head. 

The Legislative measures passed by the Council were 
the following : — 

(1) Four Salary Acts for the President and Ihf^ Deputv 

President. (Three Government and private 

bills.) 

(2) The Assam Court-fees Amendment Act, 1922. 

(Government.) 

(3) The Assam Stamp Amendment Act, 1922. 

(Ditto.) 

(4) The Assam Municipal Act, 1923. (Ditto.) 

(5) The Assam Students and Juvenile Smoking Act 

1923. (Private.) 

(6) The Assam Stamp Amendment Act, 1925. 

(Government.) 

(7) The' Assam Court-fees Amendment Act, 1925. 

(Ditto.) 

(8) The Assam Primarv Education Act. 1926. 

(Ditto.) 

(9) The Assam Local Rates and Local Self-Govern- 

ment Amendment Act, 1926. (Ditto.) 

(10) The Assam Rural Self-Government Act, 1926. 

(Ditto.) 

(11) The Assam Local Self-Government Amendment 

Act, 1926. ... (Ditto.) 

(12) The Assam Water Hyacinth Act, 1926. (Private.) 

(13) The Assam Temperance Act, 1926. (Ditto.) 

(14) The Assam Opium Smoking Act, 1927. (Two 

Government and one private bills of which one 

Government measure became an Act.) 

(16) The Assam Local Self-Government Bill, 1928. 

(Government.) 

The Deputy President’s salary was first fixed at 
Bb. 2,500 per annum, but was subsequently reduced to the 
nominal amount of Re. 1, which was adopted by amend- 
ment, the Deputy President having himself offered to work 
without any salary. The salary of Rs. 500 per mensem for 
ther non-official President was, after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts, raised by a private bill to Bs. 1,000 per mensem in 
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order to reco^ise the dignity and responsibility of the 
oflSce, the Ministers voting for the bill and the official 
members remaining neutral. There were also six Acts of a 
minor or technical nature. The Municipal, ‘ Primary 
Education, Rural Self-Government, Local Self-Government 
Amendment, Temperance, Water Hyacinth and Opium 
Smoking Acts are discussed under other headings. The 
only taxing enactments were the Stamp and Court-fees 
Amendment Acts of 1922 and the Local Rates and Local 
Self-Government Amendment Act. The two former were 
Government Acts, following the precedent of Bengal in 
enhancing fees to provide new revenues. They were 
accepted by the Council by means of the official vote as 
necessary to meet the serious financial stringency, but the 
Council insisted on their having a life of three years only. 
In 1924 the Government endeavoured to make them perma- 
nent, as they were already in Bengal, and volunteered to 
give two lakhs of rupees, if they were passed, for expendi- 
ture in the transferred departments. Introduction was 
refused on the grounds that the increased fees were a severe 
handicap to the poor litigant, that the province was now 
solvent, and that if more money were needed, it should 
be found by retrenchment of highly-paid appointments, by 
taxation on the tea industry, and other means. In 1925 
the Government - made another attempt, proposing to 
introduce the bills for a period of three years only, and to 
place the entire income from the enhanced fees at the 
disposal of the Ministers. Meanwhile the Minister of Local 
Self-Government had impressed upon the Council the urgent 
need of providing a better and more ajJequate water-supply 
in rural areas, and estimated that two crores of rupees were 
required for this purpose. Despite the continued opposi- 
tion of the Swaraj party the Council passed the bflls by 
decisive ifiajority. The Government in the course of debate 
had agreed that the Council should decide the purpose upon 
which the proceeds should be expended, and the Council 
by a resolution recommended that the entire amount ex-, 
pected of 10 lakhs should ■ be devoted to water-supply in 
rural areas. 

In* the budget session of March 1928 tvro bills were 
moved to be taken into consideration to make these 
increases permanent. It was proposed that the proceeds 
should be used in transferred subiects, and municipal 
water-supply was to share in the benefit. An Independent 
amendment aiming, as before, to continue them on a 
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temporarj' basis, was disallowed by the President as out of 
time; the Council then after a brief debate threw* the bills 
but, two nominated non-officials abstaining and two voting 
lagainst them, the only support received by Government 
being from the planting and the labour and backward tracts 
members. Thus a revenue item calculated to amount to 
upwards of three lakhs has been lost, the stamp revenue 
having grown under these enactments from 17 lakhs in 
1920-21 to 23J lakhs (budgetted) in 1927-28. 

The deputy Swarajist leader said “1 will at once admit 
the tax will touch a section of the people, but may I ask 
the Government what tax excepting the salt tax touches 
the toiling millions of this land? But the point for this 
Council to consider is this — ^first of all whether this tax 
will touch a section of the people which is considerably 

big The Finance Member has quoted Mr. Webster that 

agricultural leases are exempt from this taxation As a 

matter of practice a good number of agricultural leases for 
some reason or other bear stamps... What right has this 
Council, with a clean conscience, to ask even a small 
perceniage of the population to bear a tax which is not 
needed. ......Comparing the actual figures for 1926-27 with 

the budget figures for the coming year T find a clear increase 
in revenues of Rs. 30 lakhs. I should be glad if he were 
to make a statement now that he is going successfully and 
seriously to wipe off his entire revenue of 40 lakhs in excise, 
and I shall then ask the country to submit to an additional 
taxation in anv form to-morrow.” A nominated non- 
official said “I should have been prepared to have voted 
with the Hon’ble the Finance Member if he had proposed 
that the operation of the Act should be extended for a few 
years more and had given an assurance that the whole of 
I the increase would be utilised for the same purpose as 
jduring the last three years.” The Swarajist leader said “In 
going out for local board elections, in going out to meet the 
people these things always come up. They say, ‘You have 
done this, you have done that, and you come here.’ An 
Independent said, ” I assured mv constituency and my 
supporters that these Acts would die out at the expiry of 
their extended life with further improvement in the finance 
of the province... After the publication of these bills I was 
taunted by my friends.” The Finance Member said “If 
the House has not had the opportunity of renewing these 
Acts on a temporary basis the fault lies not with us. but 
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with those members who objected to the amendment being 
put. I should like to make that perfectly clear.” A 
Swarajist then interjected “We did it deliberately.” 

A token reduction was later carried to condemn Govern- 
ment for making provision for rural water-suppW depen- 
dent upon the passing of the Stamp and Court-fee Bills, and 
for not hanging forward a supplementary demand in 
reduction of the provincial balance after these were thrown 
out. The leader of the Swarajists said “This is a sort oi 

coercion When it is a question of water-supply they 

bring in all these conditions and coercions. But if it is 
a question for the road board they are quite prepared to 
borrow seventy-five lakhs and pay back the sum with 
eighty-four lakhs as interest in so many years.” An 
Independent said “ I support the motion. But I disasso- 
ciate myself from my friends when they used the word 
dishonesty. I for myself have not been* able to find any 
dishonesty in the Finance Member.” 

17. The unsuccessful Local Rates Bill had proposed 
the increase of local rates on permanently-settled lands, the 
imposition of rates on mines, bazars, etc., and the increase 
of the rate on tea lands to eight annas per acre. In April 
1924, a planting member moved a resolution recommending 
the abolition of the export duty on tea, and promised that 
if this were done, the planting community would voluntarily 
tax themselves for the benefit of communications, and this 
was carried. In 1926 a Swarajist member got a resolution 
passed recommending that the local rates on tea lands 
should be increased to eight annas per acre in view of the 
corresponding rates in Bengal. The resolution was opposed 
by the planting members, and the Government members 
remained neutral, since the proposal singled out a particular 
industry for enhanced taxation. The planting members 
then moved a resolution to increase the rates, and to utilize 
the proceeds towards a loan of Rs. SO lakhs for improving 
communications. The Government objected to the raising 
of the loan, which would entail payment of interest, while 
the utmost that could immediately be spent could be found 
from surplus, and {proposed an amendment providing 10 
lakhs for communications, which was accepted. As a 
result an Act (The Assam Local Bates and Local self- 
Government Amendment Act, 1926) was passed with the 
consent of the planting members, providing that, an addi- 
tional rate cdiould be levied oh land used for tea cultivation, 
so as to make a total rate of annas eight per acre, and the 
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proceeds utilized for improvement of communications in 
the districts from which it was raised, and a road board was 
constituted to advise as to the scheme of improvement which 
should be financed. 

The Juvenile Smoking and Water Hyacinth Acts were 
private measures and have proved so far infructuous. 

There is now only one important bill before the Council, 
the Goalpara Tenancy Bill. Though a contentious 
measure, the motion for circulation was not opposed, and 
it has been committed to Select Committoe. 

In legislation the powers of the Council were generally 
reasonable, and the stipulations of Government were to a 
large extent accepted, as in the Temperance Act, even where 
they ran counter to the Council’s wish. An intransigent 
attitude was only adopted in relation to taxation bills, for 
as such the Local Rates, Sylhet Record-of-rights, and Land 
Revenue Re-assessment Bills were regarded, and to the 
Opium Smoking Bills. 

It is too early yet to say whether the Assam Temperance 
Act will be fruitful or will be another example of a 
tendency shown in a good deal of the legislation, e.g., the 
Juvenile Smoking, and Water Hyacinth Acts, to care more 
for the establishment of a principle than for assurance of 
its success in practice. The tendency is illustrated by the 
speech of the mover on the private Assam Opium Smoking 
Bill, who said “ Only the -law that will prohibit opium 

smoking altogether will reveal the evil as it is 

The question of enforcement is secondary.” 

There was a tendency also for insistence upon ideas 
present to the minds of the Council at the expense of the law 
under consideration. For instance, in the amendments 
made to the Re-assessment Bill by the Select Committee, in 
place of a provision requiring the Settlement Officer to 
consider the pressure of the existing settlement and the 
economic condition of the people, he was required to consi- 
der “ the pressure of the existing settlement and existing 
direct taxes or rates which the people are required to pay ” 
and (subsequently) “the economic condition of the people.” 
Several amendments made to the Assam Local Self-Govern- 
ment Bill after its emergence from the Select Committee 
were made in similar haste, and amending Acts have had 
and will still have to be introduced. 
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Private bills have been drafted but not pressed, aiming 
to prohibit opium eating under penalty, to abolish the 
chaukidari tax (the probable explanation of inaction in this 
case being that the franchise in three districts rests on 
payment of this tax), and to compel Government to allow 
ihe Shillong municipal board to elect their own chairman. 
A bill has also been received aiming to repeal the Scheduled 
Districts Act so far as regards the plains districts, the 
Shillong Cantonment and the British part of the station. 
Owing to the peculiar position of Shillong in constitutional 
and legislative matters it has been found that the drafter’s 
intention, if it was to restore the jurisdiction of the High 
Court in the British part of Shillong, would not be carried 
out by the passing of this bill, but it would invalidate a 
number of enactments brought into force in the plains 
districts under the Act. 

18. While the watchword of the first Council was eco- 
nomy, its chief resolution of a general nature being that for 

Resoiutionii appointment of a retrenchment 

committee, its successors were 
concerned with a number of political and constitutional 
questions. The Swarajists and Responsivists had not 
developed considered programmes which would bring them 
to areal issue on the resolutions for full responsible Govern- 
ment and provincial autonomy, and the iiersistence of the 
habit alluded to in the Governor’s prorogation speech of 
1921, of drafting resolutions in indefinite and argumentative 
terms, led to their being passed without the questions at 
stake being defined, a member even supporting the former 
because it committed the Council to nothing. A resolution 
for the removal of disabilities upon political convicts in the 
Council and local bodies was passed ; so far, however, as it 
directly concerned the provincial Government, that is in 
regard to local bodies, there was no indication how political 
offenders could be discriminated from those guilty of other 
crimes, whom it was not the sense of the House to qualify, 
and action could not be taken \ipon it. In the act amending 
the Ix»cal Self-Government Act, however, a proviso except- 
ing crimes “ not involving moral turpitude’’ from those 
conveying disqualification was inserted with this object 
during course through the Council. A resolution of 1924 
proposed the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
the actions of the executive during the non-co-operation 
campaign: feelina that the past should not be disinterred 
was strong enough to carry a motion for adjournment of the 
15 
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debate sine die, but it was made clear that the object had 
been to ventilate a sense of grievance rather than to obtain 
a decision on any clear issue, not only by a motion next day 
for the adjournment of the House nominally to discuss 
whether debate was properly disallowed on the previous 
day’s motion, but also by the re»solution of 1927 for the 
dismissal of a sub-inspector concerned in a particular inci- 
dent. On both occasions much hot language was used, with 
a cathartic effect. 

The second Council also carried in the political field the 
resolutions for the transfer of Sylhet and Cachar, and 
subsequently of Sylhet alone, to Bengal, with the recom- 
mendation that the status of the province should not suffer 
in consequence, which have resulted in the relegation- of 
this long-standing problem to the decision of the 
Commission. 

Among constitutional matters the Council carried the 
following resolutions ; — 

(1) For the transfer of Forests, Excise, Public Works, 
and Fisheries to popular administration . — 
Excise has since been transferred. 

In the case of fisheries it was necessary to 
retain as reserved the functions performed by 
oflBcers of the Land Revenue department (viz., 
the settlement and collection of the revenue due 
therefrom) but other matters connected with 
the subject were transferred. The reasons for 
which forests have still been kept reserved are 
that the forests, though one of the principal 
sources of revenue, are still incompletely 
demarcated and furnished with working plans, 
that the forest policy and system of administra- 
tion have not assumed final shape, so that 
inexpert interference arising from the popular 
control which might be exercised bv the legis- 
lative <.‘ouncil would involve risk, that a large 
area of unclassed forests involves co-ordination 
with the subject of land revenue, that other 
areas lie within the backward tracts, and that 
the administration of the forests is generally 
neither understood nor regarded with favour. 
The transfer of public works was not recom- 
mended, because the department subserves 
both reserved and transferred interests in 



regard to buildinge, the most important com- 
munications in direct charge of the department 
lie in backward tracts, and as an experiment a 
policy of transfer to popular control through 
the local bodies was initiated. 

^2) Fora statement of the effect given to resolutions to 
be 'posted . — Though these operate only as 
recommendations, a statement covering the 
fate of resolutions in the previous Council is 
regularly posted. 

(3) For the enfranchisement of women, and their 

qualification for membership of Council . — 
There was no case for enfranchisement, other 
than the theoretical, put forward, but the 
resolution was mandatory under the Electoral 
Rules, in its first part, and has been put in 
force. The second part, though the Council 
refused to deal with it separately, was even in 
the opinion of some supporters entirely prema- 
ture, and Government have not undertaken to 
uphold it. By the amendment of the Electoral 
Rules in 1926 a resolution of the Council recom- 
mending the removal of the sex disqualification 
for election has become mandatory, but the 
Council since that amendment, has not revived 
its recommendation. 

(4) For the creation of a graduates' constituency . — 

A proposition for this purpose by the Secretary 
of State at the institution of the Reforms had 
not been welcomed by the Chief Commissioner 
because the constituency would be heterogene- 
ous and a large proportion of the electors would 
be Government servants. The origin in this 
case was a feeling that the large majority of 
the electorate were illiterate, and the educated 
classes should have a separate and assured 
voice. 

A resolution for the appointment of Council Secretaries 
was withdrawn on the explanation that the appointment 
rested with the Governor, and the demand has not been 
renewed, though a Swarajist leader has suggested such 
anpointment as a mode of reconciling Government with the 
Council in the matter of troublesome intefrogation. 
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The Council’s other resolutions are save as in paragraph 
25 below dealt with in their administrative bearing under 
the heading of the department concerned. 

19. As a result of the wide and argumentative terms 
in which they were often drafted, and of the fact that the 
local Government is not competent to take action fully on 
many of them, no exact classification is possible according 
to the fate of those carried. Sometimes, as with the resolu- 
tions concerning the cost of the Assam Rifles and the 
introduction of mela shikar operations. Government have 
fulfilled the desire of the Council so far as was reasonable 
or lay in their power. Sometimes Government have gone 
some way to meet grievances, but have found it impossible 
to submit to the terms dictated by the Council ; this was so 
with resolutions requiring the principles of land revenue 
reassessment to be brought under legislative enactment, the 
stoppage of sales of permanently-settled estates for arrear 
of local rate, or the improvement of the facilities for 
redemption of such 'estates when under sale, and measures 
to compel public foot-paths through tea gardens to be kept 
open. While, therefore, so far as regards the former class 
there is no gulf between Government and the Council, and 
partial fulfilment of the terms of a resolution may be 
regarded as sufficient, in the latter class there is a definite 
breach, and the fact that, for instance, Government having 
no powers themselves, have forwarded a resolution demand- 
ing full responsible Government to the Government of 
India, cannot be taken as a substantial compliance with the 
Council’s wishes. Beckoning on this principle, a rough 
classification of 117 resolutions carried up to the end of 1927 
shows that the Local Government have been able to meet the 
Council in respect of 57, but are unable to give the effect 
required in 13 and partly in two others while 14 (including 
these last) have been partially fulfilled and there is no. 
prospect of such an event in respect of 28. Of the remainder 
the subject matters are pending, namely, the transfer of 
Sylhet, a water-works scheme, maintenance of a monum'ent, 
and the creation of a graduates’ constituency. At the 
budget session of March-April 1928 nine resolutions were 
carried, including the Government resolution for the 
appointment of a committee of the Council to co-operate 
with>the Statutory Commission, and two other Government 
resolutions. Three others were accepted in the House, and 
the remainder are engaging consideration. Those classified 
as fulfilled in part indude a demand that (Sovemment 
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should provide transport for students to the new buildings 
of the Murarichand College. This was a controversial 
matter, owing to the long standing controversy as to the site 
of this' institution. Government declined to fulfil this 
mandate, and private transport enterprise soon provided a 
solution to the question, but at first Government were 
compelled by public agitation to confer some help on the 
enterprise. A resolution asking for a loan of fifty lakhs to 
be budgeted for the spread of primary education was not 
accepted, since primary education can only be satisfactorily 
financed by funds available for recurring expenditure; in 
fact a scheme for the promotion of primary education 
within available funds is proceeding, atid this item is 
included in those fulfilled. Again, the Council demanded 
the appointment of a committee to deal with unemployment ; 
a committee was in process of formation when it was found 
that the refusal of members to sit upon it for political 
reasons would make it a farce. This is classed as 
unfulfilled. 


20. A considerable number of the resolutions had the 
effect of explicitly recommending particular expenditure by 
Government, and many of these have been accepted, in 
reserved as well as transferred departments. The resolu- 
tions for additional affiliations of the Government colleges 
may be mentioned as remarkable examples in the latter, 
and the resolutions for devoting funds, to metalling and 
improvement of communications, in the former class. 
Attempts to secure wider power in the disallowance of 
expenditure oil the other hand, may be seen in the refusal 
of grants on several occasions, such as those for the Com- 
missioner’s office and the Assam Surveys, to call attention 
to the legislature’s objection to non-votable grants. In 
1926, there was also an abortive attack on the grimt for 
expenditure in England, for the purpose of criticizing the 
alleged too frequent grant of leave to a senior officer. R«k>- 
lutions have also been tabled with the design of disallowing 
the payment of legal expenses of officers, even when ‘they 
were compelled to go to court by Government. 

The following resolutions or cut motions aimed at or 
recommended expenditure (given so far as at present 
capable of being stated) 


(1) General purposes grants to three IocpI 
boards 


15,000 recurring. 


(2) Experiment in a municipal water- 
supply scheme ... 


6,000 non-recurring. 
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(3) Affiliation of tbe Mumichand Col- 
lege in B,8c. and Economica 

(4) Affilation of the Cotton College in 
Persian 


34,000 recurring and Ra. 72,000 
non-recurring. 

2,000 recurring. 


(5) Teaching of Botany at the Cotton 
College 

(6) Physical education in secondary 
schools and training of teachers 

(7) Provincialization of high schools 

(8) Improvement of road communications 

(9) Metalling of unmetalled roads (when 
possible) 

(10) Construction of Jorhat Leper Asy- 
lum ... 


12.000 recurring and Ra. 30,000 
non-recurring. 

From 5 to 6 lakhs. 

23,884 recurring and Rs. 5,000 
non-recurring. 

j.10,00,000. 

1.92.000 non-recurring and Rs. 26,500 


recurring. 


(11) Construction of Provincial Museum 30,000 non-recurring. 

(12) Opening of Technical School, Jorhat 2,26,000 (including equipment and 

maintenance). 

(13) Weaving Section at Sylhet and second 
peripatetic weaving party in the Surma 

Valley ... ... ... 21.600 recurring and Rs. 8.500 non- 


recurring. 


(14) Construction of a Medical School 
at Sylhet 


The non-recurring cost for the Sylhet Medical School 
is likely to be in the neighbourhood of ten lakhs, and the 
recurring cost between Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 60,000 a year. 
The expenditure on increase of grants to aided schools, pay 
of teachers, etc., which is properly a result of resolutions, 
also cannot be stated but these and many other resolutions, 
e.g., those regarding elephant catching, settlement of waste 
land, etc., had a financial bearing. Only one resolution had 
the effect of increasing revenues, that regarding local rates on 
tea lands, though several would have shifted a burden to 
the Central Government. The expenditure which would 
have resulted from accepting resolutions which wete 
declined, e.g., those for reclamation of land, creation of a 
provincial survey department, introduction of hand spin- 
ning, etc., cannot be certainly stated, but it has been 
calculated that the separation of judicial and executive 
functions would cost Rs. 3,30,000 initial and Rs. 2,50,000 
annually. 

21. Acceptance of the resolutions declined would have 
had the following important results among others ; — 

(1) The principle of compulsory education by employers 
on tea gardens would be introduced, while primary educa- 
tion elsewhere is voluntary and paid for by the State. 

(2) The consumption of raw opium would be m^e a 
penal offence, and nearly a lakh of persons made criminals. 
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(3) The dictation of the Council as to the retention of 
persons in employ who have been censured by a civil court 
would be established. 

(4) Government would have to embark upon reclama- 
tion of lands while there are still large areas of waste land 
available. 

(5) A policy of excluding foreign capital, when there 
are local applicants for waste lands, would be entailed. 

(6) The principle of decision by committees of the 
Council on matters of public civil right would be established. 

(7) The power of determining the number and salary of 
the village watch and ward police would be transferred 
from Government to the local people (not to the local 
boards). 

22. The most notable tendency of the Council with 
particular reference to the demand for increased power was 
in respect of the arrogation of executive functions, admit- 
tedly on the ground that in the absence of a truly responsible 
executive the direct intervention of the legislature waa 
justifiable. Some examples were : — 

(1) The insertion in bills of a clause requiring that rulei 
made should be laid before the Council, and enabUng that 
body to annul or modify them . — When such a provision 
was inserted by a committee in the Municipal Bill in 132S, 
it escaped particular notice both by the provincial Govern- 
ment and by the Government of India. When a similar 
provision in the Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill 
was objected to by the Central Government on the ground 
that such a usurpation of the functions of the executive in 
an official measure would make a serious precedent, consider- 
able controversy was evoked. It was pointed out iliat 
precedent existed in English law, and in the Government 
of India Act itself. On the other hand, it was held under 
the authority of the Governor that the position of the Indian 
legislatures was not equal to that of Parliament. In actual 
practice, the existence of the provision in the Municipal Act 
has been sterile, no action under it having been taken by 
the Council, and it remains an open question whether the 
popular insistence upon it as shown by the inclusion of a 
similar provision in the Temperance Bill and the Resettle- 
ments Bill also is due merely to the theoretic objection to 
bureaucratic law frequently expressed, or to practical 
dislike of the actions of Government. In a country, how- 
ever, where the preference for “rule-making” Acts is 



teaditional, and where the infrequent sessions of the legis- 
lature make such a form a matter of convenience, the issue 
is of considerable importance apart from the constitutional 
aspect. (Fide Appendix A, case 7). 

(2) Control over appointment. — Debates upon the new 
office of registrar of village authorities displayed a desire 
to dictate not only the conditions and policy, but even the 
nature of the appointment. The attitude of Government 
having been misinterpreted, a statement had to be made in 
Council explaining that the appointment would rest with 
Government, though the views of the Council expressed in 
the original debate would be considered. 

(3) Attempts to control executive action through 
committees. — The series of resolutions upon settlement of 
land, though due to a resentment at the sight of the 
diminishing resources in land being absorbed by alien 
elements which Government recognized to be natural, took 
the form of endeavouring to fetter the local official to a 
degree which might prevent the exercise of any discretion, 
and render his position impossible. Again, a resolution 
dealing with the rights-of-way over foot-paths through tea 
gardens disclosed in debate a demonstration that the rights 
of the public were impeded, and a sense of dignity injured 
^ the alleged tactless action of garden managements which 
Government felt must call for enquiry; but in insisting upon 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into the rights- 
of-way and to obtain freedom of these rights the Council 
proposed to usurp both executive and judicial functions. 
Tlie suggestion that such usurpation could be cured by 
subsequent legislation was, in view of the indefinite nature 
of the inquiries proposed, rather a debating point than a 
practical argument. 

(4) Interference in the ease of an individwil. — ^During 
tins non-co-operation campaign a sub-inspector, acting as 
alleged under the verbal instructions of his superiors, made 
searches for arms. In the course of one such search, the 
armed police with him were alleged to' have wantonly dese- 
crated copies of the Quran, and done other damage. A 
newspaper was prosecuted for giving cupency to these 
books subsequently sued the sub-inspector in 10^, and after 
aSegations, but was acquitted on appeal. The owner of the 
dami^es on the ground that he had exceeded his powers in 
prolonged hearing the latter was in April 1927 mulcted in 
making the search, definite proof pf his instructions not 
being now available. On the 23rd July 1927, a motion for 
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adjournment of the House to discuss the refusal of Govern- 
ment, disclosed in reply to questions, to dismiss the oflBcer, 
was disallowed by the President as the matter was in no 
sense urgent, whereupon the whole Swarajist party, 
followed by all the non-official Indian members' (of whom 
few happened to be present) except one, walked out without 
any such polite explanation as was given when the walk-out 
ordered by Congress in 1026 occurred, and there was no 
quorum. Subsequently resolutions were moved and carried 
recommending that the sub-inspector be dismissed, and the 
legal expenses incurred on his behalf by Government 
recovered from him. Government explained that the reso- 
lution might have been disallowed, as, being an intolerable 
usurpation of executive functions, it was not in the public 
interest (for which reason Government members would not 
in any circumstances vote upon it), but this course had not 
been taken since there was no desire to stifle discussion. 
It was explained that an enquiry or criminal proceedings 
had been offered at the time but refused, that the Govern- 
ment of the time had decided the matter so far as discipli- 
nary action against the officer was concerned, and informed 
the Council of their decision, which it would now be im- 
proper to review, and that no new facts appeared from the 
judgment in the civil suit, which merely held that the sub- 
inspector had exceeded his powers and had failed to control 
his men. How far the result was due to the manner in 
which Muhammadan feeling had been worked upon, how 
far to feelings pent up since the failure of the non-co-opera- 
tion movement, and how far to some connection between 
the newspaper mmiagement, the scene of the events, and 
one of the interested members, it is not possible to deter- 
mine. The debate was, however, unfortunately remarkable 
for a loss of the urbanity which had distinguished the first, 
and save at first the second, Council, but has shown a ten- 
dency to diminish in the third. 

The final stage of these proceedings was of the nature 
of an anti-climax. "When Government announced that they 
were not prepared to give effect to the Council’s resolution, 
a member gave notice of two motions in the budget session 
of 1928, one to refuse the whole grant for the pay of sub- 
inspectors as a protest against Government’s refusal to 
dismiss this officer, and the other to. reduce the grant by the 
amount incurred by Government in defending the civil suit. 
Better counsels prevailed and the first motion was not 
moved. The second motion was moved; but no member 
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spoke on behalf of the motion, and only two members sup- 
ported the mover in the division. The Swarajists, annoyed 
at the member’s dropping of the first motion, would not 
support him in the second. 

23. Besides the two motions already mentioned, 

Motion, (or adjournment. motions to adjoum the HoUSq to 

discuss matters of urgent public 
importance i^re brought forward on four occasions. In 
1925 a planting member took this step to criticize the 
remission of the Bengal Government’s contribution, and 
the motion was carried with only one dissentient. In that 
year also a motion was made for adjournment to discuss the 
report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, which was stated 
to be an urgent matter in view of the Viceroy’s visit to 
England. The Council on this motion passed a resolution 
recommending steps for the holding of a round-table confer- 
ence or the appointment of a Royal Commis.sion. Criticism 
was lacking, and such ds was made, beyond expressions of 
approval for the minority report, appeared to show a lack 
of familiarity with the problems involved. A leading 
Swarajist is reported as saying “The Minority also. Sir, I 
submit has not done full justice to the whole case. One 
vital point is whether the t’entral Government should retain 
control over the Political Department and the Army. Both 
the Majority and the Minority agree that control should 
remain with the Central Government.” 

Another motion, which was eventually ruled out of 
order as not being urgent, was to discuss the speech of a 
member of Parliament on the book “Mother India,” ami 
discussion was admitted on the President’s ruling that it 
was necessary in order to establish the existence or absence 
of urgency and importance. 

A successful motion was carried to protest against the 
notification of enhancements of revenue despite the fact that 
the Reassessment Bill had been dropped. 

There appears to be some difficulty in adopting a reason- 
able procedure for the consideration of motions for adjourn- 
ment, discussion being allowed as to the urgency and the 
public importance of the subject matter of the motion when 
ever these are in doubt. 

24. The language question has, in the existing com- 

position of the Council, which is 
entirely of the educated land- 
holding or professional classes, not been a serious difficulty. 



Hie first memjtor for the backward tracts could follow 
proceedings neither in English nor the common vernaculars, 
and one or two members have pleaded lack of conversance 
Vitii English as an excuse for speaking in Bengali or 
Assamese. The Swarajist party have on many oc^casions 
alluded to the foreign medium as a bar to progress, and in 
1927 they extracted a promise from Government on a 

a uestion that the point would be noted for consideration in 
ealing with constitutional advance. It was clear, how- 
ever, on the delivery of vernacular “eches, from the 
protests from the non-official benches, as well as offiical, 
that even if the- controversy lately revived in Goalpara 
between Bengali and Assamese as a working vernacular 
were set at rest, neither would be sufficiently well under- 
stood by the other party even in a house of the present size 
to serve as a legislative medium. In fact a Swarajist mem- 
ber who, though well versed in English elected on princi- 
ple to speak in Assamese during the second Council, revert- 
ed to English in the third Council. 

25. In the field of administration the Council was 
greatly pre-occupied with the public services. A Swarajist 
memlMr who urged Government to undertake themselves 
the collection of Income-tax from firms registered outside 
the province was not guHty of a solecism when he advocated 
the step “if not for anything else, but for the fact that some 
educate young men of this province may be profited by 
it.” The following resolutions were debated : 

(1) A number directed to disapprobation of the 
expensiveness and unpopular character of the 
AU-lndia Services. — Three, which were carried, 
recommended respectively the stoppage of re- 
cruitment, postponement' of the grant of the 
I.ce Commission’s recommendations pending 
the grant of full popular control, and the 
abolition of the Commissionerships. Govern- 
ment were for reasons sufficiently obvious un- 
able to act on any of these. 

(S) Eight miscellaneous resolutions regarding the 
other services, of which two only were carried. 
—One, which did not conflict with the inten- 
tions of Government, recommended that 
employment be found for the excise inspectors 
retrenched in pursuance of the Council’s policy. 
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The other was that concerning a sub-inspec- 
tor, to which reference is made in paragraph 
22 (4) above. The resolutions concerning 
particular services under departments are 
dealt with in detailing the history of the 
departments. 

(3) Two resolutions concerning the separation of 
judicial and executive functions, ■ which were 
carried. — As a result Government first pre- 
pared schemes, and subsequently in 1924 
appointed a committee to ejcamine the schemes 
or to prepare a new one if they thought fit. No 
further action has been taken in the Council 
since the committee reported. 

26. In prorogation speeches on several occasions the 
excessive number and length of questions was criticised, it 
being pointed out that they imposed a heavy burden upon 
the Secretariat offices. In* some cases questions are asked 

for extracting information to 
Questions. enable the questioner to deal with 

a particular matter by resolution or in budget discussion ; 
sometimes the object is to obtain a dofination of Govern- 
ment’s policy on some subject of interest, especially such 
matters as communal representation in the services; in 
recent years more often still it is merely to call attention to 
some matter and to the attitude of Gk)vernment in regard to 
it. In questions of the last kind information is given rather 
than disked, and the right of supplementary questioning is 
very freely used, the situation and the manner of question- 
ing closely suggesting the atmosphere of the courts. Some- 
times a newspaper report or other source of infonnation is 
used as the basis of a string of questions of an argumenta- 
tive nature, which would more suitably furnish a subject 
for a resolution. A question intended merely to satisfy a 
desire for knowledge appears comparatively rare, though 
sometimes most detailed and exhaustive statements are de- 
manded, particularly for the satisfaction of communal de- 
mands. Government have on occasion had to refuse to 
reply on the ground that no commensurate advantage would 
be gained by the great labour involved. The question has 
been raised whether the admission of interrogatories which 
■prima facie offend against the rules and standing orders has 
not been too generous, and the right abused. To this it has 



been answered that the practice in the House of Commons 
as well as the Legislative Assembly is equally generous, 
every rule being on a perusal of the reported "proceedings 
found to have been infringed by one or other of the ques- 
tions admitted, while some of the chief tormentors of 
Government have made it very clear in the Council that 
their attitude in supplementaries has been rendered neces- 
sary by the alleged evasive way in which questions have 
been answered. It is, therefore, the President’s practice to 
amend member’s questions when possible to an admissible 
form. Presumably the fact that in the Mother of Parlia- 
ments the strict control on the right of interrogatory implied 
by the rules has been in practice relaxed, is a result of the 
desire of Ministers to humour their critics ; failure to arrive, 
at a similar convention where the Government are not under 
a similar obligation, and the critics besides their Parlia- 
mentary inexperience, feel no responsibility owing to a 
likelihood of the tables being one day roA^ersed, has perhaps 
been accentuated in some cases by some obscurity in the 
rules and standing orders, and some inability on both sides 
to appreciate the spirit of the restrictions. 

The following questions was obiected .to on the ground 
that the member in the words of the standing order does 
not make himself responsible for the statements of fact con- 
tained in it : — 

“Are the Government aware that the Brahmins of the 
Mahishva communitv were so long dining 'with the 
Brahmins of the Srotriya class, hut since Rai Sahib Bharat 
Chandra Cbaudhnrv assumed charge. tKe Mahishya 
Brahmins have been asked to dine elsewhere ? 

Are the Government aware that since the assumption 
of charge by the Rai Sahib, communal tension between 
Brahmins and non-Brahmin students of the boarding has 
developed, causing great inconvenience to the boarders and 
the public 1” 

On the other side a number of questions asked in the 
House of Commons on the betting tax. seeking information 
as to liability and procedure in s. stated set of circum- 
stances, have been nointod out as instances of “hypotheti- 
cal” questions admitted. 

The svstem of storrinp questions for oral answers was 
nut extensively used save in 1924, when 25 questions were 
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starred, mainly by the Sicarafists. By the President’s 
ruling a question for which notice is asked is automatically 
treated acKone to be answered. Questions left unanswered 
at the end of a session, however, lapse, failing fresh notice. 

A set of questions indicating the nature of those com- 
monly asked and the manner adopted in supplementaries 
is appended (Appendix B). It may be observed that 
recently the majority of questions have resulted in many 
supplementaries, with a tendency for the use of the privilege 
to develop into a regular debate. The questions do not 
always preserve the decencies of public life, sometimes sug- 
gesting facts or inferences which appear to be inspired b;^ 
private feeling, and aiming rather to communicate that 
feeling than to extract information. \ 

27. Out of 132 questions which were objected to by 
departments under a system introduced at the autumn 
session of 1927 by which they obtain advance copies, and 
may draw the President’s attention to infringements of the 
rules and standing orders, 26 were disallowed wholly or in 
part, 46 were admitted without important amendment, and 
60 were admitted in a form altered, e.g., so as to convert 
recommendations to a form of request for information, to 
remove argumentative expressions, etc. (The figures are 
not quite complete.) The following questions among others 
were admitted as a result of this scrutiny : — 

(1) Will the Government make enquiries into the 

matter and take steps to ensure selection of 
persons of right type in future? 

(2) Does the same principle apply when a ferry con- 

nects the municipal area with the local board 
area? 

(3) Is it a fact that some Magistrates who were taken 

from the ranks of Sub-Deputy Collectors have 
proved themselves worthy of their positions ? 

(4) Are the Government aware that strong public 

opinion exists against the opening of title 
classes? 

(5) Is it a fact that the Hon’ble Minister of Education 

approached Hia Excellency the Governor to 
recommend one Maulavi Abdul Azfz of Sylhet 
Government Madrasa for this title? 



(6) Are the Government aware that the said Maulavi 
induced the late Khan Bahadur to part with 
large sums of money from time to time in his 
favour? 

(The disallowance of other questions resulted in the 
name of the “Khan Bahadur” being omitted.) 

28. Besides questions, the extent to which rraolutions 
might be amended in the Council office for convenience 
came under review, since they were as drafted often vague, 
argumentative or unintelligible. The practice of m aWn g 
verbal amendments or giving the member concerned an 
opportunity to make his resolution clear continued through- 
out. It has been decided that the responsibility lies upon 
the member himself and the administrative department is 
consulted if doubt arises, but since no formal orders have 
been laid down, the extent to which drafts have been altered 
to conform with criteria of admissibility has varied. In 
one case, which led to the decision mentioned, the draft 
had been altered to something not' oven intended by the 
member. In earlier years decisions on a number (twelve) 
which dealt with subjects not primarily concerning the Local 
Government were given by the Governor himself. Though 
the considerations that should govern acceptance or dis- 
allowance have come under review, since no formal criteria 
have been laid down, the question of admissibility has 
depended upon the particular circumstances. The most 
common grounds for disallowance both of questions and 
of resolutions are inadequacy of notice, lack of concern to 
the Local Government, and lack of public interest. Many 
have. been disallowed by the President on these grounds. 
In the last four years resolutions have been disallowed by 
the Governor — 

(1) Recommending, as a matter of public rule, a benev 

fit which in fact would only apply to the 
member himself. (The President subsequent- 
ly disallowed a motion for adjournment, 
brought because the resolution had been, nre- 
viously. admitted, before ita true effect had 
been bought to notice by the administrative 
department.) 

(2) On the subject of “oporessive laws,” a matter 

for the central legislature, under whidi no 
notifications were locally in force. 
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(S) Requesting the appointment of an all-India 
committee, andla 3 nng down its procedure at 
home and abroad. 

(4) Recommending that no portfolio should be held 

by the Governor. 

(5) Recommending a change in the statutory rules 

concerning the division of funds between 
reserved and transferred departments. 

(6) Recommending that inter-provincial migration to 

Assam (a central subject) should be stopped. 

(7) Recommending that the Famine Insurance Fund 

should- be used for the benefit of apotheif 
province. 

(8) Recommending that Government should call for\ 

the resignation of the Ministry It was ruled 
in this and like cases that a resolution must 
be a recommendation to Government, and 
must therefore not seek the use or alteration 
of the Gk)vemor’a personal powers. 

(9) A resolution tabled in 1928 recommending that 

the metalled road from Manipur Road Station 
to Imphal, the capital of the Manipur State, 
should be a charge on the Central Government. 

29 The Council were responsible for evolving no con- 
ventions, practice beine determined by the rulings of the 
President. The practice of sending advance copies of 
resolutions and questions to the departments concerned in 
order to enable them to bring defects and objections to 
notice has been introduced at the suggestion of His 
Excellency the Governor. A demand that an opnortunity 
should be" given for discussion of His Excellency’s speech 
arose, but was not pressed by resolution. In general 
rulings have endeavoured to follow precedents of the 
Legi^ative Assembly and the Bengal Council, and the 
casting vote of the President has been used for pre- 
serving the status qua. This resulted in the failure 
of the Reassessment Bill, when the Council considered 
that the vital alterations, made in the Select Com- 
mittee, could bo faithfullv dealt with in the Council without 
recommittal. In 1928 the President ruled that the casting 
voteiAonld be used for the reduction of demands, since 
these could be held to be new each year, and preservation 
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of the status quo therefore meant absence of grant. Two 
reductions were thus made by means of the casting vote. 

30. The following amendments have been made to the 
standing orders made by the Governor in Council under 
section 72D(9) of the Act : — 

(1) The time allowed for discussion of a motion for 

adjournment to discuss a matter of urgent 
public importance has been extended from 2 
to 2| hours. 

(2) Members who have given notice of identical 

motions may agree as to which shall move the 
motion. 

(3) The period of notice for amendments to bills has 

been extended from 2 to 3 days. 

(4) The journal of the Secretary has been abolished 

(and the verbatim report made the official 
record of the Council’s proceedings). 

(5) The order regarding the President’s orders for 

regulation of the admission to the Council 
Chamber of visitors, press and officials has been 
simplified. (This gave rise to attempts to limit 
the entry of officials, such as orderlies, to the 
chamber and to abolish the requirement that 
these orders should be approved by the 
Governor.) 

Working of Particular Departments. 

31. The working of each department of Government 
is reviewed below. 


J UDICIAL — POLICE . 

(1) The police force of the province consists of (a) the 

Assam Rifles, (6) the Civil Police, 
armed and unarmed branches, 
and (c) the Village Police. 

(2) The Assam Rifles are a force of military police, 

, trained and equipped on the mili- 

AM«n Rifu.. model. Raised at different 

times, the force now consiste of five battalions which are 
stationed on l^e frontier. There is only one battalion of 

16 
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the regular army in the province, stationed at Shillong, and 
on the Assam Rifles devolves the duty of dafanHing the 
frontier. Many of the bo^er tribes are still unruly and, 
unless held in check, would gladly repeat the raids, or 
which the past history of Assam contains a long record. 

The headquarters of the 1st (Lushai Hills) Battalion 
are at Aijal in the Lushai Hills. The first British occupa- 
tion of these hills was as recent as 1889, necessitated by a 
long series of raids into British territory and murders* of 
European and Indian British subjects. Raids still con- 
tinued and it was only in 1901, when the district as it is 
to-day was constituted, that the plains secured immunity 
from these raids. These events are well within the 
memory of many liviqg Lushais, and it is only the presence 
of a battalion in the hills which restrains them from giving 
rein again to their natural proclivities. An outpost at 
Tuipang overlooks an area under loose political control, 
the inhabitants of which, Lushais and Lakhers, were res- 
ponsible for three murderous raids in 1917. 

The 2nd (Lakhimmr) Battalion has its headquarters at 
Sadiya in the Sadiya Trontier Tract with outposts, tempo- 
rary and permanent, along the foot of the hills enclosing 
the north-eastern corner of Assam. Those hills are in- 
habited by Abors, Miris, Mishmis, Khamtis and Singphos. 
The two latter are decaying offshoots of Shan and Kachin 
tribes and the Miris have given little or no trouble for 
several decades. The Abors, however, have a long history 
of raids on and outrages in British territory, culminating 
in the murders of Mr. Williamson and Dr! Gregorson in 
1911. These murders led to the Abor expedition of 1911-12 
when the Abors first learnt the strength of British arms. 
Sections of some of the Abor clans now live in adminis- 
tered territory in the Sadiya Frontier Tract, formed in 1914 
to deal with the particular problem presented by these tribes, 
but the greater number living further in the hills are inde- 
pendent, and are at the moment engaged in inter tribel war- 
fare — the alternative to the raids on the plains which the 
Sadiya Battalion prevents. The Mishmis who have a similar 
history are now turning their attention more to 
trade,* but at least two of the clans, the Bebejiya and Chuli- 
kata Mishmis, are still capable of raids on the plains. 
Their last raid occured in 1918-19. 

The 3rd (Naga Hills) Battalion is stationed at Kohima 
with outposts at Mokokebung and Kongon in the Naga 
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Hills. This disiriot was developed of necessity tb protect 
the plains from the incursions of the warlike Naga tribes, 
and in particular the Angamis, tiie repi^ion of whom re- 
quired no less than twelve expeditions. The memory of 
their exploits in war is still green. There have been various 
additions to the district since its formation in 1886, and on 
its boundaries are large areas under very loose political 
control, whose inhabitants, Sangtam, Konyak, Serna, 
Chang, Phom and other Nagas, are not interfered with 
except when their private wars affect their administered 
neighbours. Apart from the Angamis the main- tribes in 
the administered area are the Sernas, Aos and Lhotast all 
warlike if not so enterprising as the Angamis. 

The 4th Battalion is at Imphal in the Mfmipur State. 
This was the original Darrang Battalion and was trans- 
ferred to Manipur in 1915, on the removal thence of the 
regular battalion of the Indian Army, which had been 
stationed there since 1891, the date of the Manipur rebellion 
and the murder of the Chief'Commissioner of Assam. That 
tragedy, witnessed by many Manipuris still living, fully 
accounts for the presence of this battalion in the Manipur 
State, while only 10 years ago most of the Thadu Kuki 
tribes in Manipur, who number some 60,000 souls, rose in 
rebellion and were only suppressed after military opera- 
tions on a large scale. This battalion supplies outposts al 
the headquarters of the three subdivisions which were 
formed after the Kuki rebellion for. the better administra- 
tion of the hill tribes. The hill tribes include, besides Kukis, 
Tangkhuls Kabuis and Kacha Nagas and a large quasi- 
Angami tribe known as the Imemai or Mao Nagas. 

The headquarters of the 5th (Lokra) Battalion are at 
Lokra in the Balipara Frontier Tract. This battalion was 
formed on the transfer of the old Darrang Battalion to Mani- 
pur, for the protection of the northern boundary of Assam 
from Bhutan eastwards to the area held by the Sadiya 
Battalion. This battalion serves to keep in check the in- 
dependent Aka, Dafla, Apatanang and Hill Miri tribea 'All 
these tribes have long records of raids into the plains of 
Darrang, and many sections of them to this day recmve an 

annual money payment— pora — 
M., B, Sap. Noa. 765-795, commuted for collectious in kind 
pd,, B, Jan. 1919, Noa. 99-191. from the plains dwellers to which 

they had established a right in 
the days of the 'Assam Rajas, Raids have continued io the 
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present century, the most serious occuring in 1918, when a 
i^d of Daflas raided a village in the Darrang district and 
carried off 59 persons. 

(3) The sanctioned strength of each battalion was 
formerly four British officers, 16 Indian commissioned 
officers and 800 non-commissioned officers and men. 
During the years of financial stringency which followed the 
introduction of the Reforms, the Government of Assam were 
compelled as a measure of economy to nsduce the strength. 
The strength of the Ist (Lushai Hills) Battalion was re- 
duced permanently by four Indian officers and 200 other 
Indian ranks, While in each of the other four battalions a 
reduction of two Indian officers and 100 other Indian ranks j 
was effected. One post of Assistant Commandant was also \ 
kept vacant in each battalion. Although the period of flnan- \ 
cial stringency has passed recruiting difficulties have made ' 
it impossible to restore the strength of these battalions. 
According to the sanctioned class composition, half of 
strength of each battalion except the 2nd should consist of 
Gurkhas and half of natives of the province. In the 2nd 
Battalion the proportion of Gurkhas wns fixed at 62J per 
cent. The expectation that it would be possible to recruit 
half the stren^h from the indigenous peoples of Assam has 
not been realised. The plainsmen suitable for such ser- 
vice, who are known by the collective name of Jhanias 
instead of coming forward in greater numbers are yearly 
showing a greater disinclination to enlist in the Assam 
Rifles. The causes are two-fold. They mostly now prefer 
the easier life of cultivators and take less kindly to the dis- 
ciplined and often arduous life of the Assam Rifles, while 
those who are still willing to enlist in military police batta- 
lions prefer to serve in the Government of Bengal’s battalion 
of the Eastern Frontier Rifles, the reason for their pre- 
ference being that as plainsmen they find life more con- 
genial in a plains battalion where conditions of service are 
less strenuous and living is cheaper. Of the hill tribes in 
Assam only the Lushais and Kukis are at present available 
for service. They will enlist only in their own district 
battalion and, even if larger numbers were forthcoming, it 
would be dangerous to employ them until they have been 
prcfyed to be reliable in operations against their own people. 
In Mme the position may change but for many years to come 
Umre is no probability of obtaining recruits from the indi- 
g^us peoples of Assam up to the strength provided for in 



the class composition and the force must depend on Cur* 
khas to provide at least 75 per cent, of its strength. Since 
^920, however, at the instance of the Government of India, 
the recruitment of Gurkhas from outside the province has 
been stopped. Large numbers of Gurkhas migrate to .^sam 
and it was believed that sufficient recruits of a suit- 
able quality would be obtained from the Gurkhas resi- 
dent within the province. This expectation, however, has 
not been realised. Experience shows that the Gurkha 
resident in Assam and free from discipline rapidly deterio- 
rates both physically and morally and, although Comman- 
dants have relaxed to some extent the standard required of 
recruits, it has been impossible not merely to restore the 
sanctioned strength but even to recruit up to the reduced 
strength. On the 1st of February 1928 tnere were 140 
vacancies in the reduced strength of the force The in- 
sufficiency of recruits and the deterioration in thier quality 
are disquieting. The Assam Rifles have hitherto main- 
tained a high standard of discipline and efficiency as a 
frontier defence force, and in the Great War they trained 
and supplied drafts for the regular army. In 1927 TTih 
E xcellency the Commander-in-Chief recorded a most 
favourable opinion on the units he inspected when on tour 
in this province. Tt will be a serious loss to the province and 
to the Empire if the Assam Rifles owing to recruiting diffi- 
culties cease to be an effective force for frontier defence. 

(4) The Assam Rifles are under the administrative 
control of the Government of Assam but in recognition of 
the fact that frontier defence, which is properly a liability 
of the Central Government, is the primary duty of the force, 
the Government of India make an assignment for the cost 
of the force. The assignment was at first fixed at 14 lakhs, 
representing about seyen-tenths of the cost of the 
force, but subsequently the Government of India agreed 
to increase the subvention to 16 lakhs, representing four- 
fifths of the cost. Owing to the economy effeoted at the 
time of the financial stringency and the difficulty 
of restoring the strength of the force when the 
stringency had passed, the total cost in 1926-27 was 
slightly less than 18^ lakhs, but provision has been made 
in the budget for 1928-29 for an expenditure of 19^ lakhs. 

(5) ^ As already stated the primary duty of the Assam 
Rifles is the defence of the frontier, but they are also re- 
quired for purposes of internal defence, to maintain order 
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amongst the hill tribes of the directly administered hill dis- 
tricts and frontier areas and to serve as a reserve to be 
called up in time of any serious trouble in the plains dis- 
tricts of the province. Owing to the inadequacy of the 
armed branch of the civil police the Government were com- 
pelled to employ the Assam Rifles extensively to maintain 
law and order in the plains on the occasion of the economic 
riots that occured towards the end of the War and the up- 
heaval which attended the non-co-operation movement on 
the introduction of the Reforms. The employment of the 

Assam Rifles on this duty was 

‘I'P 

Ditto, page 404. Legislative Council. In moving 

in 1922 the demand for a grant to 
meet the cost of an increase in the armed branch of the 


civil police the Government member stated that the Govern- 
ment had been compelled to use the Assam Rifles for 
ordinary police duties, for which they were not trained and 
which had interfered with their proper duties. It was to 
Ditto, page 406 obviate the necessity of this that 

Government proposed to increase 
the strength of the civil police. In the debate which fol- 
lowed one member said “I consider it expedient to increase 

its strength at least for avoiding 


Ditto, Volome n.— No. 3 of 1922, 
page 409. 


the excesses of the Assam Rifles 
* * * of the two evils 


Ditto, pago 415. the Armed Police is better than 


the Assam Rifles,” while another 
member referring in the same debate to the activities of 
the Assam Rifles during the non-co-operation movement 
said “These Assam Rifles robbed people of their things, 

looted particular shops, caused 
Injuries to people, snatched their 
umbrellas and compelled res- 
pectable people to abandon the public roads and walk 
along the drains.” Allegations of high handedness . and 
excesses on the part of the Assam Rifles in those days were 
repeated again in 1924 in the debate on a resolution recom- 
mending that a committee be appointed to enquire into the 
action taken by the executive officers of Government to put 
down the non-co-operation movement. 


(6) On the other hand the necessity of maintaining the 
Assam Rifles as a force for defending the frontier and for 
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maintaining peace in the hill districts and frontier tracts 

has' never been questioned. In 
n-N^ 5 “of Legislative Council some 

motions were moved for the re- 
duction of grants to effect economy in the time of financial 
stringency but otherwise criticism in the Council has been 
directed not to the amount of the expenditure on the force 
but to its incidence. From the first the Council has 
adopted the attitude that the Central Government should 
undertake either the entire, or at any rate a larger share of 

the financial burden of this force. 


Cf. Council proceedings. Volume In 1921 a rCSOlution, Which WSS 
I— No. 1 of 1921, page 105. Subsequently withdrawn, was 
Cf. Council proceedings, Volume movcd recommending that the 
ii-No. 4 oi 1922, page 575. entire cost should be &)rne by the 


Cf. Council proreediiigfi, Volume 
III— No. 4 of 1923, page 348. 

Ditto, Volume IV. — No. 10 of 
1924, page 1283. 


Central Government. In 1922 
the Council carried a resolution 
recommending that the Govern- 


ment of India should undertake 


the liability for seven-tenths of any increase in the cost.of 
the force which might be incurred thereafter. In 1923 and 
again in 1924 resolutions recommending that the entire cost 
should be debited to central revenues were carried, although 
Government explained that as the force was required also 
for the maintenance of order within t^ie province and the 
local Government retained complete administrative control 
of the force, it would not be fair to ask the Central Govern- 


ment to undertake the entire cost. In 1926 on the same 


grounds the Council carried a 
Cf. coundi pro^dings. Volume tokon “cut” in the provisiou for 
Ditto, page 602. this force and at the same session 
reduced a provision of Rs. 2,00,000 
in Ihe Civil Works budget for the reconstruction of the 
barracks of the Naga Hills Battalion, estimated to cost 
ultimately Rs. 5,56,.517. The member who moved both these 
motions admitted the necessity of the force and of the re- 
construction of the lines, but the Council had repeatedly 
adopted the view that the expenditure was properly a cen- 
tral charge, and he maintained that as a matter of principle 
the Council must again by adopting his motions protest 
against any debit on account of this force to pro'vincial 
revenues. The motions were carried but in the following 
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year, after the views of the Council had been communi- 
cated to the Government of India and the Government of 
India had declined to accept any further liability, the pro- 
vision for the re-building of the lines was voted by the 
Council. In the budget session of 1928 a member of the 
Swaraj party opposed the grant for the Assam Rifles on the 
same ground, viz., that the expenditure was properly debit- 
able to central revenues. Only the members of his own 
party however accompanied him into the division lobby and 
the grant was voted by a substantial majority. The mem- 
ber who had been most active and persistent in the first and 
second Councils in opposing any expenditure from provin- 
cial revenues on the Assam Rifles was not returned to the 
third Council and this may account for the weakening of 
the opposition since 1926. 

(7) The sanctioned strength of the civil police consists 
of 4,305 officers ahd men to' police an area of 53,015 square 

miles with a population of 
^ 7,606,230. This gives one police- 

man for 12.31 square miles and 1,766 persons or, if cons- 
tables only are taken into account, one constable for 
15.04 square miles and 2,159 persons. The total cost of the 
force in 1926-27 was in round figures Rs. 23,42,000 or 4 annas 
11 pies, per head of population. The force consists of the 
following branches : — 

{a) District Executive Force. 

(6) Criminal Investigation Department 

(c) River Police. 

(d) Railway Police. 

/ 

Owing to the financial stringency a 15 per cent, reduction in 
the strength of the police force was made in 1923-24 in 
response to the urgent call for economy, and it is only in 
the last three years that the police force has been allowed 
gradually to recover its full strength. 

(8) During the period of the Reforms the civil police 
have Open subjected to much criticism and proposals for 
additional expenditure have usually been regarded with 
suspicion although the actual reductions of grants have 



been few. In 1021 there were 15 motiona of reduction most 
of which were withdrawn or negatived after a little dis- 
cussion. One motion however 
I*, No. 1 oi 1821, pages for jjie refusal of the provision 
^ ^ for an increase of the pay of 

constables was defeated only by the official vote. In the 
debate one member made the following remarks: — “Per- 
haps some hon’ble members are thinking ‘why are these 
men so mean and niggardly as to stand in the way of the 
increase of pay of poor consWbles who are after all our own 
countrymen? To this my answar would be ‘I am not one 
of those who will insist on the reduction of salaries of 
officers who do not belong to this country and in the same 
breadth plead for the increase of salaries of Indians simply 
with an eye to the nationality of the party concerned. It 
must be our look-out to check the growth of unnecessary* 


expenditure By asking the poor men to pajL 

more you simply aggravate the discontent among- 

the masses and thereby render the political situation more 

disquieting But, Sir, I know the men and the lives 

they lead They care more for perquisites — I beg to be 


excused for using the word — than for their pay. A Police 
constable is more dreaded by the people of the villages than 
the District Magistrate himself... There is a provision in the 
budget for the revision of pay of the sub-inspectors and 
inspectors. No one has challenged that and, perhaps, 
rightly. The sub-inspector is in my opinion the backbone 
of the Police Administration.” In 1922 there were 18 

motions of reduction of which 10 
^ were withdrawn or negatived 

after a little discussion. A de- 
mand for Bs. 1,74,000 to increase the strength of the armed 
branch provoked a long debate which has already been 
referred to in connection with the employment of the Assam 
Rifles for the maintenance of law and order in the plains. 
Some members took the line that as part of the cost of the 
Assam Rifles was debited to provincial revenues on the 
ground that the force was required for internal defence, 
the force should f)e available for police duties in the plains, 
and no addition to the armed branch of the civil police was, 
therefore, required. Other members held the view that it 
was advisable to increase the armed branch in order to 
avoid the use of the Assam Rifles, but they questioned the 
necessity of such a large increase as had been proposed. 
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Eventually, the demand was reduced by half. The armed 
branch at that time consisted of 3 inspectors, 7 sub-inspec- 
tors, 19 head constables acAi 244 constables, and the scheme 
which (government had placed before the Council provided 
for an i^dition of 4 inspectors, 5 sub-inspectors, 23 head 
constables and 347 constables. After the Council had reduced 
the demand the Government reconsidered the scheme. 
They reduced the number of inspectors by two but other- 
wise were not able to make any change in the strength pro- 
posed. They reduced the non-recurring expenditure by 
substituting kutcha for pucca buildings, and at a subse- 
quent session in the same year they presented a revised de- 
mand for Rs. 1,30,000, the delay that had occurred having! 
reduced the recurring charges for that year though not the\ 
ultimate recurring cost except for the omission of the posts \ 

of the two inspectors. After some ' 
voi. n, No. 6 of 1922, pages discussiou this revised demand 
768 to 782. y^as voted by the Council. A 

V 1 TT M T looo motion in the budget session of 

Vol. n, No. 3 of 1922, pages „ -a xu ° • e xi. 

4 OT to 432 1322 to omit the provision for the 

revision of the pay of inspectors 
was defeated by the official vote and the casting vote of the 
President. The supporters of the motion did not seriously 
dispute the merits of the revision but pressed for its post- 
ponement until more favourable times. A motion for the 

reduction of the provision for 
® '***“ secret service expenditure was 

carried. The budget had pro- 
vided for a larger grant under this head than had been 
expended in previous years, and the Council was not pre- 
pared to vote more than what they regarded as a normal 
provision. Another motion for the reduction of the pro- 
vision for sub-inspectiors in the Criminal Investigation 
Department was also justified by the mover on the ground 
that “having regard to the financial stringency the expendi- 
ture under this head should not be allowed to progress be- 
yond what it was in the current year.” This motion how- 
ever was negatived. In the last year of the first Council 

there were seven motions against 
Vol. ra, No. 4 of 1923, page* grants for the civil police, but all 
^ were withdrawn except one which 

was negatived with little discussion. In the life-time of the 
first Council opposition to the police had been more actively 
hostile outside the Council. During the non-co-operation 
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campaign the force was subjected, to use the wor^ of the 
Inspector General, to “calumny, boycott, int^nidaUon, 
social ostracism and every difficulty in . the way of per- 
formance of duty.” After the collapse of the non-co-opera- 
tion movement the situation became easier (but in ABsam 
as elsewhere the police force is regarded with suspicion, 
obtains little support or co-operation from the public and 
is often subjected to vilification in the local press. With 
the entry of Swarajists into the second Legislative Ck)uncil 
a more active expression of hostility to the police within the 
Council was to be expected. With a few exceptions, how- 
ever, the Government have had little difficulty in obtaining 
supplies, although “cuts” have at times been averted only 
by the officieil vote. In 1924 six motions of reduction were 

moved, of which three were with- 
drawn. The Council carried a 
Ditto, pagM 369-74. motion for the omission of the 

provision for a saloon for the 
Superintendent of Railway Police. Previously this officer 
had had his headquarters at Chittagong where he had been 
given the use of a saloon of one of the Railway officers. 
When his headquarters were moved to Gauhati no such 
saloon was available. Moreover the Government of India 
had expressed the view, that saloons for the Railway Police 
officers should be provided at the cost of Government. 
Although the position was explained to the Council they 
took the view that this was an unnecessary extravagance 
and refused the demand. The grant was however restored 
on the Governor’s certificate that the expenditure was 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities for the 
subject. In the same session the Council refused the de- 
mand for the pay of deputy 
superintendents of police who 
constitute the provincid police 
service. This service was regarded as an unnecessary cog 
in the. machine. The Retrenchment Committee had 
advised its abolition holding that the work performed by 
deputy superintendents could be equally well performed by 
the inspectors of the subordinate service and it was in this 
view that the refusal of the grant for their pay was carried 
by the Council. In the debate one member said — ^“The 
duties of deputy superintendents are neither clerical nor 
executive but something of both. So far as they are clerical 
their duty in my opinion would be done better and dieiqMr 
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by the addition of one ot two more clerks, and so fax as they 
are executive tiieir duties are, if not useless, at least super- 
fluous.” * Another member said — “It was intended as a 
measure that would secure an increase of Indian representa- 
tion in the higher ranks of the police. But since nothing 
has been done towards that end, I think the recommenda- 
tions of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee as well as of 
the Assam Retrenchment Committee should be followed in 
abolishing the entire cadre.” The position of the provincial 
police service was at that time under the review of the 
Royal Commission on the Public Services and the Govern- 
ment of Assam had already undertaken, in view of the 
Retrenchment Committee’s report not to make any further 
permanent appointments to the service. Pending the -report 
of the Royal Commission the abolition of the service could 
not be accepted by Government, and His Excellency the 
Governor therefore certified that the expenditure provided 
for by the demand which had been refused by the Council 
was essential to the discharge of his responsibilities for the 
subject. The grant was accordingly restored. Since that 
year the provision for the pay of deputy superintendents has 
been voted by the Council, the argument which has in- 
fluenced them to change their attitude being that the pro- 
vincial service must be retained as a source of promotion 
to and thereby a means of Indianising the All-India 
Service. 

(0) In 1924 the Criminal Investigation Department 
was also singled out for attack by the Swaraj party when a 

motion for the refusal of the grant 
VoL rv. No. 3 of law, pagM for this department was moved. 
“* *“ **■ It was attacked on the ground 

tiiat it is inefiScient and unnecessary and that its real object 
is to harass the political opponents of Government. In the 
debate on this motion the mover said, “So we find that the 
existence of this department is only to be supported on the 
ground that they are working only for combating political 
crimes. Shall I be wrong if I say that the people who are 
engaged in this Criminal Investigation Department gene- 
reuly overdo their part and sometimes manufacture 
engagements for the purpose of showing work ?” Other 
members of the Swaraj party also referred to the sur- 
veillanoe to which they had personally been subjected by 
the Criminal Investigation Department. On the other hand 



a prominent member of the Independent party said — “I 
hold no brief for the Criminal Investigation Department 
but I confess that I can hardly imagine a State without any 
establishment for criminal investigation. Probably the 
staff may be in excess of what is absolutely necessary; 

if so, reduce it by all means Even when full responsible 

Government is conceded to us I am afraid we shall not bo 
able to dispense with the services of this agency altogether. 

I say reduce it to a reasonable amount.” Another member 
said that he could believe that there were individual mem- 
bers in the department who were over-zealous but that 
was no reason why the whole principle should be upset. 
The motion was defeated but only with the aid of the official 
vote. In 1925 the Swaraj party was less active in their 
attacks on the police department than they had been in the 
previous vear. No reductions were carried and the Govern- 
ment had little difficulty in defeating the few motions that 
were moved. The only motion that was seriously con- 
tested was a motion for the re- 
^ duction of the provision for the 

District Executive Force by 
Rs. 25,000 on the ground that the provision made for addi- 
tional town police for Shillong was not justified. The 
mover contended that the crime figures showed that crime 
was on the decrease in Shillong and that the existing force 
was therefore adequate to cope with the criminals, and, 
secondly, that as the cost of the village police in the Surma 
Valley and Goalpara was met by a cess on the villagers, 
the cost of the police in municipal and town areas should 
also be met by local taxation. 

(10) In 1926 the Swarajists did not attend the Council 
and no motions against the civil police budget were moved. 

In 1927 there were three motions 
reduction. A member of the 
***“ ' ■ Swaraj party attempted to repeat 

the success of 1924 by moving the remission of the grant for 
deputy superintendents but for the reasons which have 
already been stated the motion was defeated. Some quota- 
tions from speeches made during the debate are reproduced. 
The leader of the Swaraj party said — “As a matter of fact 
this is a very important service for it is the police who 

actually safeguard our life and property Are ‘the men 

selected men of proved merit and of high intellectuai 
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attainments or University career? I do not kbow how the 

selection is made, The question is whether so many 

appointments are necessary and if they are necessary whe> 
ther the selection is made on any definite principles. I 
object only on principle.” A member of the Independent 
party said — “The idea of Tndianisation is no doubt a good 
one. But I cannot support that view at the sacrifice of the 
real work to be done by the police force. In my opinion 
what is required is an increase of the police force giving 
them higher salaries. The constables, I think, are the real 

workers I think that these posts of constables should be 

made more attractive.” Another member of the In- 
dependent party said — “If the State is to function it is the 
duty of every reasonable and responsible man to provide 
the State with sufficient men and sufficient officers to super- 
vise the work In these days of strong communal feeling 

it would be the most foolish thing for the Council to vote that 

the police force be decreased ” A Muhammadan member 

held that the deputy superintendents of police were very 
useful officers who were “the silver lining in the black 
clouds,” and that it would be doing a disservice to 
Tndianization to abolish them. 

(11) The Criminal Investigation Department was again 

singled out for attack in that year 
ViAnmvn, No. 3 of 1827, on a motion to reduce the provi- 
^ Sion of Es. 49,500. The mover 

said that ho did not grudge the amount scent on the Finger 
Print Bureau but the amount scent on the other branches 
of the Criminal Investigation Department was not at all 
justified by the work they do. The deputy leader of the 
Swaraj party in speech during the debate said — “It is a sys- 
tematic policy on the part of the subordinate officers 
to magnify things, to make a row, to get up prosecutions 

in order that thev might justify their existence I think 

the Sylhet Note Forgerv case would be an eye-opener 

We have a shrewd suspicion that a considerable part of the 
time of the Criminal Investigation Department is spent 

in hunting up nightmares of poli- 
e??’ ^ical offences.” The motion was 

****" eventually defeated only bv the 

official vote. The official vote was also required to defeat 
a motion to reduce the total provision for the pay of the 
force under District Executive Force by Rs 50.000. The 
mover argued that there was no reason why there should 
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be any increased expenditure on the police force but he 
disregarded the fact that the expenditure on the police force 
had been drastically curtailed in the days of finanpial 
stringency and that the additional provision was required 
merely to restore the force to its normal strength and relieve 
the men of the undue strain which had been placed upon 
them in the preceding years. The time limit for the dis- 
cussion of this demand was reached and the question had 
to be put before the Government memebr had time pro- 
perly to explain the position. 

In 1928 only two motions for reduction were moved. 
One was easily defeated. The other motion was for a 
‘token’ cut in the grant for Secret Service expenditure 
which was defeated with the aid of the official vote. 

(12) It is not, however, onlv by motions of reduction 
or refusal of grants that the Council has criticised the 
police. The conduct of particular officers has been the 
subject of interpellation on several occasions, but the most 
open attempt on the part of the Council to usurp the func- 
tions of the Executive Government in the control of their 
TTi T7TT M p . low officers was the carrying of a reso- 

Volume Vn, No. 8 of 1027, , • j-i oi j i ® m 

pafres 1282 to’iaoi'. lution in the September session of 

Volume vn No. 9 of 1927, 1027 recommending the dismissal 

pagee 1322 to 1352. . , . x e i* 

of a sub -inspector of police. 
During the non-co-operation days this sub-inspector was 
in charge of a party of police and Assam Eifles who were 
carrying out house searches for concealed arms. It was 
alleged at the time that in searching one house unnecessary 
force had been used, damage to property caused, and copies 
of the Koran had been tom. At the time when tnese 
allegation were made the owner of the house was invited 
to make a complaint but declined to do so. Subsequently 
a newspaper published what Government from the infor- 
mation at their disposal held to be an exaggerated and 
inaccurate account of the occurrence. The Government 
then published a communique but the newspaper returned 
to the ch^ge and denied the accuracy of the Government 
communi(}ue. A prosecution was then instituted against 
the newspaper on the ground that the articles it had 
published promoted or attempted to promote feelings of 
enmity between different classes of His Maiestv’s subiects. 
On appeal the case ended in acquittal, the Sessions Judge 
holding that the charges of damaging the properly and- the 
tearing of the Koran were true and that the newspaper’s 
comments were bona and legitimate. Emboldened 
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by the result of this case the owner of the house then pro- 
ceeded to sue the sub-inspector and others for damages. 
In the civil suit, which was not decided until 1927, the 
Subordinate Judge held that the sub-inspector had ex- 
ceeded his powers in carrying out the house search, 
that unnecessary force had been used and damage done 
and that the Koran had been tom. Both the Sessions 
Judge in the case against the newspaper and the 
Subordinate Judge held that the tearing of the Koran was 
an inadvertence and had been done by the sepoys of the 
Assam Rifles in ignorance that they were handling the 
Koran. Both courts also held that the sub-inspector him- 
self was not directly responsible for any of the damage, 
but as he was in charge of the party the Subordinate Judge 
held that he was civilly liable for the damage done by his 
men. After an unsuccessful attempt had been made in the 
Council to move the adjournment of the House to discuss 
what was described as a matter of urgent public import- 
ance, a member of the Swaraj 
party moved a resolution recom- 
1927, mending the immediate dismissal 


Volume VH, No. 8 
PS 1282 to 1301. 
blume Vn, No. 9 


of 1027, 


of 


o • of the sub-inspector Althonah 

the occurrence had taken place six years before and in the 
interval the sub-inspector had been doing good service for 
Government and although the courts had held that the 
sub-inspector had not himself done any damage or autho- 
rised any damage to be done, the resolution was carried 
nem com. Government members did not vote. Even 
allowing for the fact that the tearing of the Koran, although 
inadvertent, had provoked a strong feeling at any rate 
amongst the Muhammadan members, the attitude of the 
Council in this matter illustrates the difficulties which 
Government officers may have to face and their need for 
protection. 

(13) The police force is at present below the margin 
of safety and considerably below the numbers required 
for real efficiency in dealing with any outbreak .of crime. 
Inevitably any repressive mea.su res for which the police are 
emploved provoke discussions, if not indeed hostile de- 
monstrations, in the Assam Legislative Council, as else- 
where. This attitude mav be ascribed in part to the tra- 
ditions of the nast, when the noliceman with his red vanri 
was in the villages of the interior the principal exponent 
of foreign domination. Manv years must pass before any 
Indian elected to the Legislative Council will risk the un- 
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popularity of defending those who are paid to defend him. 
There is reason to apprehend a desire on the part of the 
Legislative Council to interfere in executive matters, as, 
for example, whether departmental proceedings should be 
taken against any officer in the force, or whether Govern- 
ment should contribute to the defence of an officer attacked 
in the criminal or civil court, or in individual postings and 
appointments. In troubles arising from communal dis- 
cussions the position of any police officer, and not infre- 
quently of men serving under him, is particularly difficult. 

The discipline of the force is a matter for serious con- 
sideration. In the absence of provision for effective train- 
ing, or of a response by a better class to the call for recruit^ 
ment, there is reason to apprehend that throughout the pro- 
vince the discipline of the .subordinate ranks of the police is 
not all that could be desired. In this connection reference 
may be made to the case, mentioned in chapter II of the 
memorandum of this Government, in which an inspector of 
police was murdered by one of his constables. Govern- 
ment have hesitated to undertake new commitments on any 
large scale, but there are important schemes which can- 
not be longer deferred. The re-opening of the Constables’ 
Training School, the necessity of which has been emphasised 
by the Government of India, an increase in the ordinary 
reserve, the opening of new police stations in the mining 
areas of Margherita and Digboi to control the large and 
unruly mining population, an increase in the detective 
staff, the strengthening of the town police and the recon- 
struction of manv buildings are all orojects which must 
shortly be undertaken. The difficulty of obtaining re- 
cruits indicates that service in the police is unpopular. 
The force has to rely largely on recruits from outside the 
province and the percentage of the local recruits is decreas- 
ing. This is a very disquieting feature and the necessity of 
increasing the pay of the lower ranks in order to make the 
service more attractive to the native of the province must 
soon be faced. Although the Council has in recent years 
voted grants for the opening of new police stations and the 
increase of the town police, the Government can have little 
confidence in the attitude which they will adopt towards 
schemes which are intended to increase the efficiency of the 
force or to ameliorate the conditions of service. 


17 
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(14) Mention may be made here of the recommendar 
tion that the post of Superintendent of Police should be 
abolished in the Assam Valley districts and in Cachar. 
This recommendation was made In 1924 in the report of the 
committee appointed to advise on the separation of judicial 
and executive functions. The committee were of opinion 
that the Deputy Commissioners, when relieved of judicial 
duties, could undertake the duties of Superintendents of 
Police. This recommendation Government have regarded 
as impracticable. 

(15) Village police or chaukidars are at present main- 

vi».» T.„i> tained only in the districts of 

vui.gePd.ce. Goalpara. 

To these districts the Bengal Village Chaukidari Act, VI 
of 1870, as amended and amplified by Bengal Acts, T of 
1871, 1 of 1886 and I of 1892, was extended, and the Bengal 
chaikkidari system is in force, although changes in detail 
made by amending Acts in Bengal since 1892 have not as 
yet been introduced in these districts of Assam. Elsewhere 
the duties of reporting crime, vital statistics, etc., are 
performed by village headmen who receive a remission of 
land revenue as remuneration. The reasons for the distinc- 
tion between these three districts and the remaining plains 
districts of the province are two-fold. There is in the for- 
mer no revenue agency like the gaonbura or village headman 
in the Assam Valley and. even if there were, it would. not 
be adequate to perform the duties entrusted to the chauki- 
dars in these three districts, where the population is more 
dense and crime is more prevalent than in the Assam Valley. 
With the flow of immigration into the Assam Valley dis- 
tricts and the consequent increase of crime it is probable 
that the old system on the Assam Valiev will have to give 
way and be replaced by a village police system on the 
lines of that existing in the Surma Valley and Goalpara. 
In fact the Assam Bural Self-Government Act already 
provides for approved village authorities being vested with 
the powers of a village vanchayat under the Bengal 
Chaukidari Act and performing the duties of the chaukidar. 
Tn the three districts where the Chaukidari Act is now in 
force the number of chaukidars required for each village 
and the rate of their pay are determined by the District 
Magistrate. The chaukidars who are appointed by the 
District Magistrate on the nomination of the village 
fanchayat are paid from a local cess which is levied for 
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the purpose and collected by the village panchayat. In 
1826 the number of chaukidars employed was 6,525 and the 
total cost of the force was Ks. 3,73,966. The chaukidar has 
duties to perform both for the panchayat and for the police. 
He is required to obey the orders of the panchayat in regard 
to keeping watch ani^ ward within his village and to assist 
in the collection of the chaukidari tax. He is required to 
arrest all proclaimed offenders and any person who in his 
presence commits any of certain specified heinous offences. 
He is required to report to the officer in charge of the 
local police station the commission of any such offence, the 
occurrence of any unnatural or suspicious death and the 
movements of all bad characters within his village and the 
arrival of any suspicious characters in the neighbourhood. 
He is also required to report at the local police station the 
births and deaths which -have occurred within his village. 

(16) The chaukidari system has been criticised on more 
than one occasion in the Legislative Council. In 1923 a 
small grant for the payment of rewards to chaukidari 

“ panchayats was refused by the 
^oiume in, No. 4 of 1923, page Council. Government making no 
Volume IV, No. 3 of 1024, pages objection to the omission of this 
381-383. grant. In 1924 a similar reduc- 

tion was made also with the 
consent of Government. On’ this occasion in moving the 
reduction the member criticised both the personnel of the 
village police and the system, as will be seen from 
the following extracts from his sneech — “The panchayats, 
especially the heads, consider themselves a kind of sub- 
ordinate nolice officers whom the simple rustics have to 
propitiate. They are not unoften ready to help the 
complainant in drafting the first information report. They 
help in fomenting needless litigation. They consider them- 
selves the King’s officers, not quite free in* joining political 
agitations and as bound to suppress by their influences 
good or bad any movement which his master the thana 
officer, according to his idea of sedition, which with some 
is almost synonymous with patriotism and love of freedom, 

considers desirable My second object is to provoke 

a discussion of the entire system of village chaukidari 
taxation. That there should be a link between the village 
and the thana I admit, but there is no reason why the 
chaukidari taxation intended for village watch and ward 
should pay for the link. Nowhere have I seen or heard 
that any* night watch whatsoever is done by the 
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chaukidars Let him revise the whole system of lockl 

taxation. Amalgamate the two local taxes, chaukidari uid 
local rates, on a new! suitable balsis.” Tbis attack was 
further .developed in 1927 when the same member moved 
a resolution recommending that the rural population 
in the districts of Sylhet and Cachar -should be relieved of 
the additional and special contribution for the up-keep of 
the village chaukidars. The mover again criticised the 
chaukidars on the ground that they failed to keep any 
watch and ward in the villages but were practically only 
VTT ■; „» 1097 “statistics-collectors for the thana 
pages 696-704. oflacers , His main contention, 

however, was that the cost of any 
village police that might be( necessary should be borne by 
provincial revenues and not defrayed from the local cess 
which should be utilized for purposes of village improve- 
ment. To abolish the chaukidari tax would abolish the 
existing basis of the franchise in the permananently -settled 
areas of the province. For this reason another member 
■moved an amendment which recommended in effect that 
the Chaukidari Act and the Rural Self-Government Act 
should be amended so as to empower the chaukidari 
pancTiayats and the village authorities to determine the 
number .and salary of the chaukidars and generally to im- 
prove the system .so that the people might get a better 
return for the monev they pav The resolution as amended 
was adopted by the Council and the Government have 
undertaken to consider an amendment of the law. 
Although the Council deliberately therebv threw out 
the recommendation that the chaukidari tex should be 
abolished on account of the effect it would have on the 
franchise, a Muhammadan member from the Sylhet district 
in the following session of the Council again raised the 
question of the equity of this tax in the following argu- 
mentative series of Questions : — 


(а) Is it a fact that the g^nburas in the Assam Valley 
districts do the work of chaukidars and get remuneration 
from the Government? 

(б) If the answer is in the . affirmative will the Govern- 
ment please state (i) why the people of Sylhet have to pay 
taif for the pay of the chaukidars and (it) why the expendi- 
ture is not met from the provincial revenue? 

(e) Are the Government aware that the chaukidars 
do no watch duty and are of practically no help to the 
villagers? 
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(d) M so, why are the villagers burdened with chauki- 
dari tax? 

(e) Are the Gorvenment aware that the chaukidars are 
the village agencies of the Police Department, if so, why 
are they not paid from -the Police budget? 

The chaukidari system is admittedly not free from 
defects. The direct taxation is unpopular: the duties, 
which include the handling of dead bodies, and reports on 
villages neighbours, the surveillance of bad characters and 
the like will not attract persons of any status in village 
society. As the numbers are not large it is quite possible 
that the chaukidars do neglect the duty of watch and ward., 
Another defect which was not mentioned in the Council 
debates is that in the district of Sylhet at any rate the pay- 
ment of the chaukidars is most irregular. On the other hand 
it is difficult to devise a more satisfactory system which is 
within the limits of practical politics. Some link between 
the village and the police station is necessary, and although 
the substitution of Government police for the village 
chaukidars would produce a more effective control over 
crime, the cost to provincial revenues which this would 
entail would be so heavy that the idea is impracticable in 
the present state of the provincial finances 

JAILS. 

(17) There is no central jail in Assam. There arc 

eleven district jails with accom- 
■*' * modation for 2,871 prisoners, nine 

sub- jails accommodating 433 prisoners and three magis- 
trates’ lock-ups with provision for 52 prisoners. The jails 
generally are of poor construction and inadequately staffed. 
In several of the jails the external walls are too low, while 
one district jail and most of the sub- jails have only bamboo 
palisades. In many of the jails the barracks, workshops 
and godowns are of poor construction and fail to conform to 
modern ideas. The hospital and kitchen arrangements 
are also in some cases defective. In no jail can adequate 
arrangements be made for the segregation of habitual offen- 
ders or juveniles or under-trial prisoners. Reconstruction 
of the jails is necessary before some of the most important 
recommendations of the Indian Jails Committee can be 
carried out in Assam, but hitherto Assam with its limited 
resources has been unable to do much towards the stnic 
tural improvements of the jails, the demands of other 
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departments on provincial revenues having necessarily been 
given preference. The necessity of providing'increased and 
improved accommodation was forced upon Grovemment 
in 1921 when the Government of India proposed to abolish 
the Andamans as a penal settlement and to send back to 
their own provinces all the convicts then confined in the 
settlement. The Government of Assam then took up again 
the project of constructing a central jail at Jorhat and 
a demand for a small grant to enable the work to be started 
was presented to the Council in the budget session of 1922. 
In the meantime, however, the Government of India had 
on account of the financial stringency which was then 
prevailing in most provinces, decided not to proceed with 
the proposal of sending back at once all the convicts then 
confined in the Andamans. In view of this and the 
urgent need for economy at that time the Legislative 
Council decided not to vote the demand for a new central 
jail, a decision which the Government accepted. No fur- 
ther attempt has been made to proceed with this project. 
The fact however that prisoners sentenced to transport- 
ation now serve their sentences in India and the possibility 
that the convicts still remaining in the Andamans may 
shortly be sent back have compelled the Government to 
proviae some additional and improved accommodation. 
The Government have therefore decided, as an alternative 
to the central jail project, to improve the jails at Tezpur 
and Sylhet. A start has been made with the Tezpur Jail 
for which funds have been voted by the Council 

(18) The inadequacy of the existing jail staff has also 
engaged the attention of the Government. Jail service is 
unpopular. It is regarded as derogatoi^, and ibe pay 
offered is not sufficient to overcome this objection and 
attract men of the right type. The ab^nce of proper 

a uarters is another cause for dissatisfaction. The pay of 
le jailor-staff has been improved with the object of attract- 
ing a better class of candidates for this service. It has not 
yet been found possible to increase the pay of the warders, 
but with effect froth the current year the strength of the 
warder establishment has been increased so as to provide 
for a leave and training reserve and new leave rules are 
under consideration. The absence of any married quarters 
for warders is another serious defect, and projects to provide 
for such quarters and to reconstruct some of^ the other 
quarters wiU shortly be prepared. 
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(19) Although, as stated above, the straotuial defects 
of the jails have made it impossible to carry out some of tiie 
most important of the recommendations of the Indian Jails 
Committee, the Government have given effect to such of 
the committee’s proposals as were practicable. The follow- 
ing are the principal reforms which have been introduced 
at the suggestion of the committee : — 

(1) Provision for religious instruction. 

(2) Appointment of boards of visitors with a non- 

official majority. 

(3) Revision of the rules regarding employment, and 

the separation of under-trial prisoners. 

(4) Improvement of facilities for prisoners to com- 

municate with their relatives. 

(5) Formation of a special division 'for better class 

prisoners. 

(6) Re-classification of prisoners according to age, 

and rules for the guidance of magistrates and 

jail superintendents in dealing with juvei^ea. 

(7) Re-classification of jail offences, leading to a 

marked fall in major punishments* 

(8) Revision and improvement of the remission mtd 

gratuity rules. 

(20) The Council has vigorously criticised the jail 
administration, relying mainly on the personal experiences 
of giT-non-co-operators, but no constructive proposals have 
been initiated. It has been alleged that all reforms are 
rendered nugatory by the subordinate staff, and that the 
labours of religious instructors and non-official visitors are 
mere white- wash. Token reductions have twice been carried 
on these grounds. The question of Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
has also been mentioned in Council, but Government had 
early made known the difficulties in the way of an official 
organisation of such societies. Government have suggested 
in the Council and in published resolutions that non-pfficial 
enterprise should promote these societies in order that they 
might inspire confidence. No response however has been 
made by the public, and criticism in the Council took' no 
account of this tact. 



(^) To begin with, Government have made a small 
provision in the present year’s budget, as a contribution to 
a Discharged Prisoners’ Fund. This small provision has 
bben made with a view to enable the Inspector General of 
Prisons to make suitable small grants of clothing, tools, etc., 
to deserving discharged prisoners, pending the formation 
of a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society by private enterprise. 

LAND REVENUE. 

(1) The land revenue proper amounted to Tbs. 92,49 in 
1926-27, in which year the total revenues of the province 
were Tbs. 2,58,49, so that the revenue derived from the 
settlement of land contributes about 35 per cent, of the 
whole. With ihe exception of the greater part of Sylhet 
and Goalpara districts, where the demand was fixed in 
perpetuity undeij^ the Regulation of 1793, the land is tempo- 
rarily settled, for the most part with the actual cultivator, 
and the demand is periodically reassessed. The period of 
settlement has varied from time to time. The current 
settlements were mostly made for twenty years, but a period 
of thirty years has now been accepted as the normal term. 
In the alluvial plains of Assam changes in the course of 
rivers and the operation of silt result in great variation in 
the value of land- Between resettlements, also, large areas 
come under cultivation and settlement, which were 
imperfectly classified or not classified at all at the previous 
resettlement. A fresh classification of land and an adjustment 
of the demand are, therefore,, needed in the interests both 
of 'Government and of the individual cultivator. The 
revised assessments are determined by combining the 
results of a local investigation into the pressure of the 
existing assessment, with the capacity of the people to bear 
withotrf hardship a heavier charge. Among the facts to be 
ascertained are the economic condition of the people, the 
ctfect of the development of the country and the improve- 
ment pf communications, the course of prices, the value of 
land w:hen sold and the rates of rent, paid by tenants where 
&e land is sublet. As the last resettlements of the several 
districts of the Assam Valley were effected on a 20-y.ear 
basis between 1905-416 and 1912-13, and began to expire from 
thS year 1924-25, it became necessary early in the period 
uiutor review to dpoidd whether resettlement opratjons 
fldu^d be undertaken. The question was complmated by 
the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee that the 
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principles of reassessment should be placed on a statutory 
basis. In view of the serious financial position of the 
province and the remarkable development which had 
occurred since the last resettlements. Government decided 
to commence resettlement operations under the existing 
rules without waiting for legislation, and meanwhile to take 
legislation in hand. It was at the time hoped that the 
principles of reassessment would have been placed on a 
statutory basis before the time came for the revised assess- 
ments to be finally determined, but as will be described later 
this expectation has not been realised. The resettlements 
of two districts were commenced in 1923-24 and are now 
almost complete, the enhancement of revenue in each case 
being about 20 per cent. The resettlement of a large number 
of petty temper arily-settled estates scattered amongst the 
permanently-settled estates of Sylhet has also been 
completed, the enhancement of revenue being 32 per cent 
in the case of ordinary lands and a little higher in the case 
of tea lands. These three resettlement operations will add 
nearly eight lakhs a year to the provincial revenues. Ke- 
settlement operations are also in progress in two other 
districts. 

The most important feature of the period has been the 
great expansion in the settlement of waste land, consequent 
on a rapid increase in immigration by the land-hungry 
population of Eastern Bengal, and the recovery of the tea 
industry from the slump of 1920. Of the 20,864,000 acres 
in the plains some 14,559,851 acres are estimated to be 
culturable and 3,780,599 acres are reserved forest. If this 
assumption were correct, there would be still nearly five 
million acres awaiting development. This estimate, 
however, must be accepted with reserve, as in a country 
which is in the progress of alluvial formation it is impossible 
to say what land is or is not capable of being cultivated by 
a process of drainage or silting. The areas settled for 
ordinary (rice, sugarcane, jute, etc.l and special cultivation 
(i.e., mainly tea) at the end of 1920-21 and of 1926-27 were 
as follows (in acres) : — 

1920-21 1926-27. 

7,794,202 8,210,098 

1,386,166 1,491,871 


Ordinary 

Special 


Total 


9.180,368 


9.701,469 
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It may be noticed that though, as land for "special” 
(mainly tea) cultivation is usually high land unsuitable to 
the best cropping of rice, the claims of "ordinary” and 
“special” cultivation do not generally come seriously into 
conflict, the contraction of land available for cultivation has 
given rise to political issues. All tea gardens, for example, 
desire to obtain “ordinary” land for the settlement of their 
labour force. There were several important problems before 
Grovemment. Immigration from Eastern .Bengal on a large 
scale is a comparatively recent innovation, but it had already 
shown signs of leading to conflict between the interests of 
the vigorous and forceful pioneers and those of the peace- 
loving indigenous population. The Eastern Bengal immi-j 
grants on the other hand are good cultivators and hard 
workers and have already contributed materially to the\ 
development of the province. The policy adopted by' 
Government, with the object of avoiding friction and of 
protecting the interests of the Assamese, was one of 
directing the stream of immigration inio specified areas 
either wholly or mainly unoccupied , and of refusing settle- 
ment with immigrants in other areas. On the whole this 
policy seems very fairly to have attained its object, though 
it is undoubtedly attended by disadvantages and difficulties. 
A serious difficulty lies in the fact that under the law as it 
stands a person holding a ‘periodic’ lease, i.e, a lease for a 
period of ten years or more, has the right of transfer, and 
some of the Assamese holding periodic leases in areas from 
which the immigrants have been excluded, are unable to 
resist the temptation of selling their holdings to immigrants, 
who rapidly squeeze the rest of the Assamese out of 
the village. This difficulty could only be effectively 
overcome by legislation restricting the power of 
transfer, and in view of the well-known objec- 
tion to legislation of this nature Government have 
consistently refused to undertake it except in response to a 
definite and general demand, which so far has not been 
forthcoming. Government are now engaged in a revision 
of the present system, because it encourages Assamese to 
take up land as a speculation with the object of disposing 
of it at a profit to immigrants, and gives opportunities for 
dishonesty of various sorts to the subordinate land records 
staff. 

Another matter which has engaged the attention of 
Government has been the need for adequate tenancy 
lejgislation for the permanently-settled distncts of Sylhet 
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and Goalpaxa, where alone land is rented on a considerable 
scale. The tenancy law at present in force is the Bengal 
Act, VIII of 1860. which is very inadequate and which 
has long been replaced in Bengal by the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885. There has long been a de- 
mand for more up-to-date provisions, particularly in 
doalpara. It was at one time held tha.' legislation 
must be preceded by a record-of-rights, in^ order to 
ascertain precisely the existing state of affairs before 
attemptii3g to legislate : but it has more recently been 
decided — mainly at the instance of the late Governor 
Sir John Kerr, an acknowledged authority on tenancy 
matters, — that the process should be .reversed, and that a 
record-of-ri^hts would be of little value until the rights to 
be recorded had been laid down by statute. A tenancy Bill 
for Goalpara is accordingly, as will be described later, now 
on the legislative anvil. In Sylhet the position is rather 
different, and the need for tenancy legislation is far less 
urgent, since there are few large landlords and even the 
permanently-settled estates for the most part are very small 
and are held by peasant proprietors. In that district the 
principal need is for a record-of-rights; there is no complete 
register of estates ; with few exceptions no landlord is certain 
of the boundaries of his estate; and no tenant is certain of 
the boundaries or the %xtent of his holding. 

(2) There diave hitherto been no violent changes in the 
system of administration, though the Council, which, 
debated ho leai^.than 35 resolutions in connection with the 
department, would have inaugurated many. The debates 
covered most aspects of the administration, the topics being 
district jurisdiction, grazing reserves, grazing fees., 
mauzadars (i.e., land revenue collectors), tenancy le^sla- 
Uon, a statutor^r basis for the executive rules, concessions, 
land congestion in Shillong, settlement, local rates, fisheries, 
flood damage, foot-paths over settled land, dates for pay- 
ment of revenue, protection of fruit plantations from 
grazing, partition of estates, surveys, sales for arrears, and 
the reservatioh of land for a pariicular tribe. 

(8) The history of attempted legislation is as follows 
(f) The Sylhet Recorde-of-RighU Bill, 1921. — This 
was introduced as a first step to tenancy 
legislation, but was received with uncompro- 
mising Wtility from the landlords on the 
ground that the province could not afford the 



expenditure and that legislation should be 
taken up for the province as a whole. Feeling 
was largely influenced by the fact that the 
costs of the preliminary survey necessary 
would be charged upon the landholders. 
Government announced that the question 
would not again be raised until there wat 
a clear pronouncement of opinion in its 
favour by the people of Sylhet. It would 
at first have been impossible in kny case 
to undertake the commitment in view of 
the financial position. It will be noted, 
however, from various resolutions which are 
commented on below, that the Council is 
keenly alive to the inconveniences which arise 
from the absence of such a record. 

(ii) The Local Rates BiUj 1923. — This was an attempt 
to raise* the income of local boards by enhancing 
the assessment to local rates of tea land and 
permanently-settled estates, which was regard- 
ed as inadequate under the Assam Local Bates 
Regulation, 1879, and by making lands held 
by mines, bazars, etc., liable. Opposition, 
especially from Sylhet, was strong, and 
Government announced that so contentious a 
Bill should be left over to the Council of 1924. 
It was, however, dropped as the opposition had 
not died down. 


{Hi) The Goalpara Tenancy Bill . — In 1926 a resoiu 
V iJOT was moved recom- 

mending that immediate 
steps be taken to apply provisions on the lines 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act to Syihet and 
Goalpara. ^vemment opposed the resolution 
in the view, which was then held, that a 
record-of-rights should precede legislation. 
They also pointed out that conditions in Sylhet 
and Goalpara differed, aqd that there was no 
demand for legislation in Sylhet. The Sylhet 
members also opposed the resolution so far as 
it applied to Sylhet. The resolution was 
amended by the omission of reference to Sylhet 
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iind wajs carried in its amended form. The 
question was then further examined with- the 
result that Government were led to modif 5 ’ 
their view, and a tenancy, bill for Goalpara was 
framed which has lately been referred to a 
Select Committee. Opposition lately, from the 
side of landlords, has been based on the theory 
that the people of Goalpara being of Bengali 
affinity, their case cannot be dealt with in a 
Council controlled by people of an alien race. 

(iv) The Assam Land Revenue Reassessment BUI, 
1926. — In view of the recommendation of the 
Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill that the process of revising the land 
revenue assessment should be brought under 
closer regulation by statute, and of a resolution 
passed by the Assam Legislative Council in 
1923, asking that effect should be given to this 
recommendation, a committee of four revenue 
officers, nine non-officials and the Revenue 
Member was formed to draw up proposals, and 
a bill was framed embodying the existing 
principles of assessment, but providing in 
addition that the maximum assessment on any 
grou^ of villages should not exceed 20 per cent, 
of the grosS\)roduce, that enhancements should 
be limited to 33 per cent, in the case of a district 
and 50 per cent, in the case of a village which 
had been of a permanent nature at the last 
settlement, and that the term of settlement 
should be generally 30 years. From the first it 
was evident that the claim of Government to 
obtain a reasonable share of profits from land 
was irreconcileable with the obligation of 
members to their constituents to take every 
step possible to resist any increased Govern- 
ment demand. When the bill emerged from 
the Select Committee the maximum percentage 
of gross produce that could be taken had been 
reduced from 20 to 10 per cent, in a settlement 
group ; the limit of enhancement had been 
reduc^ from 33 per cent, in the case of a 
village to 16| per cent, and fronf 50 per cent, 
to 25 per cent, for a district, while a new limit 
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of enhancement of 18f per cent, had been 
applied to individual holdings, though how 
this last provision was to be reconciled with the 
25 per cent, limit proposed for a district was 
not clear. An appeal was provided against the 
Settlement Officer’s classification of particular 
land to a tribunal consisting of a special Office] 
and two non-officials;- all rules were mad* 
subject to the approval of the Council ; and 
other alterations which Government considered 
to be hasty and ill-conceived were made in the 
Bill. Government in particular regarded thjB 
reductions made in the limits of enhancement 
as jeopardising the future revenues of thfe 
province, and moved the Council to recommit 
the bill to the Select Committee in order that, 
experts might be examined and the bill reconsi- 
dered. By way of showing that the limits of 
enhancement originally provided in the bill 
were not unduly high in the present circum- 
stances of Assam, it was pointed out that the 
waste lands in the Surma Valley, which might 
be raised greatly in value by silting, had been 
assessed at rates as low as one anna per bigha, 
that enormous areas of land in the Assam 
Valley had been assessed at low all-round rates 
when first taken up, and that the old 30-years* 
leases for special cultivation, of which a large 
number would expire in 1932, and which had 
been assessed at 5 or 6 annas per bigha, had 
been intended to be resettled at the district rate 
of 10 to 12 annas. It was also observed that 
the prices of agricultural produce had increased 
generally by about 80 per cent, since the last 
reassessment in the Assam Valley, while 
railway extensions and communications had 
revolutionised conditions to such an extent that/ 
an enhancement of 100 per cent, would mean 
little increase in terms of agricultural produce. 
Even now however the bill did not satisfy the 
Council, which considered the methods of 
valuation, the lack of criteria as to pitch of 
assessment, the periods of re-graduation, the 
exclusion of the Civil Courts, the -provisions 
regarding improvements, and the lack of 
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provision for recognizing prescriptive rights in 
lands used for fisherjr, all unsatisfactory. The 
proposal for recommittal was lost however by 
the casting vote of the President, it being 
argued that these points could be debated in 
Council. The .question of basing the demand 
on net produce was also raised, the Swarajist 
leader saying “ But it was pointed out when 
the matter was discussed in the Select Com- 
mittee that at least in the greater part of Assam 
net produce means almost nothing. It is 
calculated that if we take all the expenses of 
cultivation, including the personal labour of 
the agriculturists, the net produce is entirely 
nil. If the agricultural population cannot get 
a single pice out of their agriculture then 
Government has no right whatsoever to levy 
any land tax on our agriculturists." Hitherto 
the net produce basis has not been considered 
feasible for the small raiyatwari holdings of 
Assam, mainly owing to the difficulty . of 
finding a satisfactory basis for calculating the 
value of the labour expended by the raiyat and 
his family. The hostility to the increase of 
assessments and the powers left in the hands 
of Government was shown on this occasion by 
a Swarajist leader who said " But now for the 
representative of the King is substituted the 
executive Government, who are our. enemies," 
and by the- reduction or total refusal of the 
resettlement grants in 1923, 1924 and 1927. Tn 
1927 Government pointed out that the effect 
wodld be to waste eight lakhs already spent. 
The settled area in one district had increased 
from 277,000 to 442,000 acres in 10 years; in 
another from 352,000 to 490,000 acres; and in 
both the districts nearlv half the area was on 
an annual settlement. . Resettlement operations 
were therefore urgently called for. The grants, 
however^ were refused and had to be certified. 
On another occasion the House was adjourned 
to discuss potiflcations. imposing reassessment 
and a resolution was passed adcing that the 
notifications diould be withdrawn unto tiie 
principles of assessment had been reduced to 
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law. The question has been complicated by 
ihe recommendation of the TaxaUon Enquiry 
Committee that assessments should be based 
on net produce, a method whidh as already 
'explained has hitherto not been considered 

E racticable in Assam. Further enquiries are 
eing made into this point, but apart from this 
the Government at present see little prospect 
of successfully introducing legislation which 
will secure to the State a reasonable share of 
the increasing value of agricultural lands. 

The effect involved by *.he Select Con^ 
mittee*8 amendments was illustrated recently 
in a group of villages in the Kamrup. district^ 
At the last settlement the area had been- 
disastrously affected by the earthquake of 1897, 
which had disturbed levels ; there were no trade 
centres, schools, or roads. The rivers have 
now scoured fresh channels and are able to 
carry off the water which formerly subjected 
the country to heavy and prolonged inunda- 
tion, while the construction of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway has developed communi- 
cations and resulted in the establishment of 
important trade centres. The population has 

f rown with the attraction of settlers from 
iastem Bengal by over 48 in the case of one 
.mauza and by over 86 per cent, in the case of 
the other two mauzas. The revenue proposed 
at the present settlement is estimated to be 
9*50 per' cent, of the gross produce as against 
15'6 per cent, at the last settlement, when large 
areas were unclassed and settled at the rate of 
five annas per bigha. The changes in classi- 
fication of particular estates have naturally 
been very marked, and the enhancement which 
could fairly be imposed is sometimes very high. 
In one villi^e, though the unit rate has been 
raised only from -65 to -70, yet the increase in 
revenue is 119 per cent. In three other villages 
the unit rate is unchanged yet the inciease in 
- revenue is 50 per cent. On the other hand the 
revenue of one village is being decreased by 30 
pw cent. The average enhancement for the 
■group was roughly 20 per cent. 
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In one village which would presumably be 
classed as having been of a permanent nature 
at the last resettlement, it was found on 
enquiry that owing to transfers in the interven- 
ing period it would be a task of impossible 
intricacy to compare each estate as it stood at 
the last and at the present resettlement. 
Moreover, owing to the improvements that had 
taken place in natural conditions, and the 
position of the village within the group in 
regard to the incidence of the revenue, it would 
be impossible under the rate of enhancement 
adopted for a village by the Select Committee 
to take any enhanced revenue at all from the 
superior lands in such a village, the increase 
of revenue permissible being entirely swallow- 
ed up by changes in classification of the fields. 

(4) The trouble arising from immigration has already 
been mentioned. Government were anxious to obtain the 
views of the Council, and for this purpose proposed a 
conference. A tentative measure was drafted providing 
for restriction on the transfer of periodic leases to immi- 
grants, on the lines of ,a Bengal Act. The Congress 
mandate for withdrawal from the legislature in 19^ 
prevented the attendance of members to discuss this 
important proposal, and the conference was abandoped. 
Subsequently a Swarajist of the Assam Valley alleged that 
their abstention was due to a mistake, as his party from the 
Assam Valley had no intention of avoiding an issue in 
which they were deeply interested. The fact remains, 
however, that there was practically no response to the 
Government’s invitations to the proposed conference. Tn 
1927 a resolution was moved in very wide and vague terms, 
a committee being proposed to frame a list of available 
lands, to propose restrictions on the settlement of land with 
immigrants from “foreign lands” as well as “from other 
provinces,” and to make recommendations for the develop- 
ment of land and for the provision of grazing reserves. No 
decision of policy emei^ed from the confused debate which 
followed and the resolution was withdrawn. Communal 
considerations, cutting across the ordinary party divisions, 
were largely responsible for the failure of Council to 
take a well-defined line in the matter. The Eastern Bengal 
immigrants are almost entirely Muhammadans, and are 

18 
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welcomed as such by Muhammadan politicians. On the 
other hand the .Assamese Hindus of all parties would like to 
see the indigenous population protected against the 
invaders, who undoubtedly make uncomfortable neighbours 
for the less strenuous and peace-loving Assamese. It was 
at any rate clear that Government would not obtain general 
support for legislation restricting the right of the indigenous 
cultivator to transfer his lease to an immigrant. 

5. In addition to the resolutions which have already 
been mentioned the following resolutions which were passed 
by the Council deserve comment : — 


(i) Recommending a change in the dates for payment 
T BCT of land revenue in the Assam 
Volume I, 853. (1921). _No reasons 

were given for supposing that the existing 
dates, which have been carefully fixed with the 
object of enabling the revenue to be paid from 
the proceeds of l£e principal harvests, caused 
hardship which could be cured by the changes 
proposed. The resolution was carried without 
discussion save by the mover and the Govern- 
ment Member replying. No action was taken. 


(if) Recommending the placing of all the executive 

provisions connected with the 
land revenue on a statutory 
(m5).-This recom- 
mendation was accepted by Government and 


various steps were taken, the most important 
of which was the Land Revenue Reassessment 


Bill of 1926, which has alreadv been mentioned. 


A senior officer was also placed on special duty 
to consider any changes' which were required 
with regard to the registration of land and 
partition. The changes recommended by him 
are being given effect so far as is possible by 
executive order. Various further changes were 
recommended for which legislation was requir- 
ed, but as these principally concerned SyUiet, 
action has been deferred until it is definitely 
decided whether Sylhet will remain in the 
province of Assam or go to Bengal, 
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{Hi) Recommending the abolition of the post of 

Director of Surveys and the 
Volume IV, 102. placing of the local surveys 
under the Director of Land 
Records (1924). — The province of Assam 
obtains the services of the Director of Surveys 

• t _ nil 1-1 1 M ■■ . • 


in 


charge of the Eastern Circle under the 


Government of India, whose headquarters are 
at Shillong, on payment of a quarter of his 
salary. A motion to abolish this provision was 
first moved in 1924 and carried, tne opinion of 
the Council apparently being that his duties as 
regards Assam were a sinecure, and could be 
carried out as efficiently by the Director of 
Land Records. The argument of Government 
that accurate traverse surveys and other 
survey work, such as the checking of waste 
land maps, were essential to the welfare of the 
people and the avoidance of litigation, was not 
controverted, but the Council refused to agree 
that technical knowledge was necessary to 
conduct the department efficiently. A similar 
motion was carried in 1925 and the question 
has been raised from time to time since that 
date. Government have refused to act on the 
resolution as they' are convinced that the exist- 
ing arrangement for the control of the provin- 
cial survey work is the most economical and 
advantageous that is possible. 

(iv) Recommending that the sale of permanently- 

settled estates for arrears of 
local rates being a violation 
of the permanent settlement 


Volume V, 1165 


should he stopped, and settlement-holders 
released from joint responsibility (1925). — The 
first point, that the realisation of local rates 
from permanently-settled land was a vio- 
lation of the Act of 1793, was put 
forward and discussed but not seriously 
pressed. The real object of the mover was 
to urge that it was unfair to realise 
the rate jointly from all the recorded 
proprietors irrespective of the extent of the 
actual share in the estate and the actual amount 
of land (if any) actually held by each 
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proprietor. It was argued that the prcicedure 
under the Bengal Cess Act, by which the cess 
was levied on tne land in possession of a parti- 
cular landlord and realised from him ^one, 
was much fairer. This was admitted on behalf 
of Government, but it was pointed out that in 
the absence of a record-of-rights it was quite 
impossible to ascertain the individual liability 
of owners of permanently-settled estates, and 
that, though the procedure was unsatisfactory, 
it was the only method by which the rate could 
be collected. The only alternative which the 
mover was able to put forward was that 
a rough enquiry might be made from land- 
holders as to their holdings and their state- 
ment accepted. It was not possible to act on 
this recommendation. The resolution was 
carried by a narrow margin of 17 votes to 16. 

(v) Recommending Utat landholders whose estates 

been sold for arrears of 
revenue might be permitted 
to recover them within 30 days of sale 
by paying up the arrears and costs (.1925). — 
This was a more constructive proposal, 
and a bill was drafted to give effect to it, but 
was not proceeded with as the Commissioners 
considered that it would add to the already 
serious difficulty of realising the land revenue, 
particularly in the case of the permanently- 
settled estates of Sylhet. The difficulty in this 
case arises from the large number of minute 
estates, over 20,000 out of the 50,000 perman- 
ently-settled estates in Sylhet paying not more 
than one rupee in revenue annually. The 
number of defaulters is always very large, and 
Government considered that they would not be 
justified in introducing a measure which 
would be likely to add to the number. 


(tjf) Recommending that the local rate on tea lands 
„ . raised to eight annas per 

Volume VI. 202. (1926).— In introducing 

the Government Local Rates Bill the Finance 


Member had pointed out that in Bengal the 
rate on tea lands had been ten annas per acre 
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since 1880. In April, 1024, a planting member 
had moved a resolution recommending repre- 
sentations for the removal of the export duty 
on tea, and had stated that if this were d<me, 
the planting community would voluntarily tax 
themselves for the benefit of communicatjdns. 
This resolution had been adopted. The pre- 
sent resolution was opjMsed by the planting 
members, and Government remained neutral 
since it singled out a particular industry for 
enhanced taxation. It is doubtful how far the 
previous history which was quoted in the de- 
bate weighed in the present decision as an 
unimpeachable mode of increasing the income 
of the local boards, and how far it was merely 
designed as an attempt to finance the boards at 
the expense of the tea industry. It was pointed 
out that the export duty had not yet been re- 
moved, and that the industry had since been 
made liable to income-tax, but the mover 
argued that as things stood it was overrepre- 
sented on the local boards. Eventually, the 
planting members came forward in 1926 with 
a compromise proposing to carry this into effect 
and to use the proceeds of the increase for the 
improvement of communications in the dis- 
tricts from which it was raised. The com- 
promise was accepted and in consequence the 
Assam Local Rates and Local' Self-Government 
Amendment Act of 1926 was passed. 

The money realised under this Act has 
been credited to a separate fund known as the 
Tea Rate Road Fund of which a separate 
account is kept. A Board has been formed 
consisting of the Finance Member, the Chief 
Engineer and three planting members to admi- 
nister the fund. 

vii\ The question of an adequate provision of 
grazing reserves for the free grazing of 
village cattle has been a constant preoccu- 
pation of the Council. — The system should per- 
haps be explained as it is believed to be pecu- 
liar to Assam. Up to a very recont date thefe 
were large areas of waste land in all parts of 
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the Aesam Valley, and people had been accus- 
tomed for generations to feed - their cattle on 
the grass of unoccupied areas, and no fodder 
crops were grown. As land was gradually 
taken up the tendency was for grazing faci- 
lities to disappear. Government attempted to 
deal with the problem in two ways, first, by 
the definite reservation of land for free graz- 
ing, and secondly, by encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of fodder crops. " As legards the provision 
of village grazing grounds, an area amouniing 
to 217,305 acres in the Assam Valley and 32,620 , 

acres in the Surma Valley had been reserved I 

up to the 30th June 1927. But in spite of this, \ 

there has been a constant demand for addi- , 
tional and more satisfactory grazing grounds. 

A resolution was moved in the pre-reforms 
Council in 1919 that a committee should be 
appointed to reserve sufficient land for grazing 
in every town and village in the province. The 
Government’s position was clearly stated, viz., 
that in areas where land was at the disposal 
of Government, orders had been passed that 
the requirements of grazing should be con- 
stantly borne in mind. But where the land was 
held under either permanent or periodic settle- 
ment, and wouM have to be Squired by pay- 

Volmne Vn, 829. 

thereof must be borne by the 
people concerned. The resolution was then 
withdrawn but a similar one was carried in 
1927. The debate disclosed widely differing 
views. A Swarajist leader advocated the com- 
pulsory provision of grazing land by redistri- 
bution of all the village land, deducting from 
every man’s holding a portion for grazing, 
while a member from the Assam Valley recom- 
mended the settlement where land is available 
of separate plots for each man’s grazing, sub- 
ject to payment of rent, and the mover pro- 
posed the acquisition of land by Government 
and compulsory reservation, the cost to cover 
this pro^amme being disguised in various 
forms. With regard to the~ proposed commit- 
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tee it ^as pointed out that even by visiting all 
the villages in the province it would not obtain 
any information which is not at present avail- 
able, and that, if it was desired to extend the 
present poHcy of Government, legislation 
would be necessary. Government undertook 
to consider any private bill that might be 
passed on the subject very carefully, but it was 
impossible to accept the resolution as passed 
by the Council. 

The Government, however, feel grave doubts regarding 
the soundness of the policy of providing free 
grazing which has been partially adopted, and 
which the Council would like to see extended} 
and are awaiting with interest the views on the 
subject of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture. The Veterinary Department advises that 
the village grazing grounds are hotbeds of 
disease, and if one may judge from results, it 
must be admitted that the breed of cattle in 
Assam is probably poorer than anywhere else 
in India. It was pointed out in the debate that ' 
the improvement of the breed of cattle in 
England by, selective breeding took place when 
the right of free grazing was extinguished by 
the enclosure of the commons. The alterna- 
tive method, the introduction of fodder crops 
and stall feeding, has not made any headway 
at present. 

(viri) The grazintj fees levied from professional 
graziers for grazing their cattle on unsettled 
Government land have been a source of con- 
stant contention between Government and the 
Council. — In 1916 steps were taken to control 
the graziers, mainly Nepali, who ranged 
throughout the wilds of Assam with herds of 
buffaloes, by setting aside areas in which they 
could graze, and increasing the fees charged 
on their cattle. Officers styled Grazing Super- 
intendents were appointed to administer the 
system. The collection of these fees has always 
been very unpopular partly because it was 
thought to increase the price of ghee and milk, 
partly because some of the middle classes were 
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financially interested in the grazing busineee, 
and partly because it was alleged that cultiva- 
tors who are not professional graziers were also 
assessed to the lax. There was stjmo substance 
in the last complaint, as the line between a 
person who is professional grazier and a person 
who is not, is not very clear, and the rule seems 
to have been differently interpreted in different 
districts. In 1024 j'rovision for the gi'azing 
superintendents was refused, partly in pi’otest 
and partly on grounds of economy! The reso- 
lution was accepted by Government ae a 
measure of economy, an«l the posts abolished. 
Two direct proposals for the abolition of the 
fees were defeated, on the second occasion only 
„ , V lavt toe Government vote. In 

1925, the provision for com- 
mision on grazing fees collection was nMtuced 
by Bs. 100 and in 1927 Bs. 30.000 was refused. 
Half, however, of the latter was restored by 
certification. In 1925 also Government drafted 
revised rules in view of the unsatisfactory 
working of the existing system. A resolution 
was carried recommending that a committee 
be formed to consider these rules. As had 
been intended, an informal committee was 
formed and' all members of the Council invited 
to sit upon it. On the reduction motion of 
1927. the 'Council’s dissatisfaction with the 
working was the subject of a prolonged debate. 
The Government’s view, that the occupation of 
State lands for a profit-making concern with- 
out payment to the State was not reasonable, 
was irreconcilable with the single claim of the 
opposition that nothing should be done which 
could possibly make milk more expensive, and 
the Council declined to accept the Govern- 
ment’s contention that the increase in the price 
of milk in Assam since the War depended on 
the general rise of prices and on the rise in the 
price of dairy produce throughout India, and 
was not due in any way to the grazing fees. 
The position of the mere . cultivator who does 
not sell milk, and that of the professional 
greusier, which are entirely antagonistic, were 
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ignored in these debates, and there was no evi- 
dence of any part played in the propaganda by, 
for instance, the professional graziers. It was 
indeed suggested that land should be settled for 
grazing on rent, but it was not made clear how 
this would mend matters, or how the settle- 
ment could be achieved, nor was any construc- 
tive suggestion made. Government appointed 
a small committee containing members of 
Council to consider the working of the rules. 
The committee reported that the abolition of 
grazing superintendents had been a mistake, 
since it prevented enquiries into petitions as 
to alleged wrongful assessment from being 
properly made, the deficient staff not properly 
understanding, nor carrying out the intention 
of, the new rules. It, therefore, recommended 
that they should be reappointed, but that offi- 
cers of a higher status ihan previously should 
be employed. It also advised that" a notice 
should be restored and that a grant should be 
final assessment to provide full facility for 
appeal. Accordingly at the next session of the 
Council Government proposed that the balance 
of the provision for commission on grazing foes 
should be restored and that a grant should be 
made for the appointment of five grazing 
superintendents. The Council rejected this 
proposal on the gi'ound that the Government 
were flouting the desire of the Council by pre- 
paring rules for the continuance of a tax which 
the Council had condemned, and by attempt- 
ing to restore the grazing superintendents who 
had been abolished by the vote of the Council. 
A Swarajist \e,^d€>T said on one of the motions 
“I say emphatically that it is because the 
bureaucratic Government are unwilling to part 
with these powers which they have so long 
exercised that instead of coming to the Coun- 
cil they have again brought a set of new rules 
by an executive authority in order to impose a 
heavier burden of taxation on the people.” 

At the budget session of 1928 the matter 
was again placed before the Council and the 
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Government, while recommending that provi- 
sion should be made for grazing superintend- 
ents, said that the decision of the Council as to 
the appointment of these officers would be 
accepted. Government, however, could not 
afford to sacrifice the grazing fees, amounting 
to over three lakhs of rupees, and at the same 
time to continue to reserve enormous areas for 
the professional graziers. The provision was 
accepted by the Council, and steps are accord- 
ingly being taken to revise the rules in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 


{ix) Recommending the appointment of a Committee 
„ . TTT, to propose methods for im- 

provinri low and watery lands 
(1927). — This was ignored because a committee 
would not be a suitable .instrument for a pur- 
pose requiring expert investigation. It is 
noticeable that many of the Council’s propo- 
sals in later years took the form of relegating 
decisions of policy to committees. 

(.-c) Recommending that waste lands should ordi- 
fr . Tr ' narily he settled with the 

Volume V, 1450. • > 

natives of the province for 
special and ordinary cultivation with a view 
to encourage agriculture by the small capita- 
lists of the province without hampering the 
claims of immigrants. — This, in 1925, inaugu- 
• rated a series of discussions on the process of 
settlement. It generated much heat owing to 
the fact that it was taken to represent, as indeed 
was made clear by the mover, an allegation of 
invidious distinction by local officers between 
Indians and Europeans. It was passed in a 
form designed to confine settlement of waste 
lands to the persons described for a period 
of 5 years, in order to test the capacity 
of Assamese youth to organise in the open- 
ing out of the land. The allegations of 
discrimination were called by the Governt 
ment Member in charge “the political equip- 
ment of what is rather like a circus party. 
Unless you make an awful row in going through 
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the town, nobody knows you are there.” 
Government, however, have recognised the 
natural distaste felt by the local population at 
the sight of the remaining resources in land 
being rapidly taken up, largely by foreign capi- 
tal, and have themselves experienced the 
difficulties arising from demands for conces- 
sion, and from the dangers of speculation and 
land jobbery. The practice of giving special 
concessions for the development of land for tea 
cultivation was dropped before the beginning 
of this period, and now only exists in a modi- 
fied form to enable companies to obtain land 
for residence of labourers. The question has 
become rather one of securing for the State a 
reasonable share of the return from land with- 
out discouraging development. In speeches 
upon the budget Government have noticed with 
sympathy and approval a growing desire for 
the investment of Indian capital in the indus- 
try under Indian management. The resolu- 
tion, though clumsily worded, was explained 
by some of the members as displaying no de- 
sire to handicap any particular community 
provided that the “immigrant” was prepared 
to make Assam his home. It was opnosed by 
Government, however, as retaining the very 
principle of discrimination to which objection 
had been raised, and on account of the loss 
entailed by the apparent exclusion of European 
capital. On the other hand, the suggestion 
implied by the wording that landlordism should 
be encouraged, was repudiated by all members. 
As a result of the resolution an arrangement 
was suggested by which concessions may be 
granted to small Indian capitalists, anol 
a committee was formed to devise con- 
ditions for such concessions. An attempt 
to reopen the controversy as to racial 
discrimination in regard to the function of this 
committee failed, and when the committee's 
report was received, comment was directed to 
details of the committee’s proposals on the real 
issue, i.e., the protection of the small capitalist. 
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the prevention of speculation and the acquisi- 
tion 'for the State of a portion of the profit It 
was recommended that provision should be 
made for joint families, that ihe concessions 
should be improved, and that during the period 
of concession there should be no penalty for 
mortgages with possession. Rules are now 
being framed by Government to carry out the 
recommendations of the committee. 


(iP*) Recommending the framing of a list of available 
«« Irnids for tea cvltivation in 
oiume , district, and grant of 


preference to bona fide Assamese capitalists 
(1927). — It was explained that “Assamese”’ 
means “natives of the province of Assam.” A 
curious situation developed through the appa- 
rent discrimination against Indians of other 
provinces, but the resolution was carried, some 
Swarajists abstaining from the division. 
Government were unable to vindertake the res 


ponsibility of advertising land as suitable fo? 
special cultivation, and so encouraging specu- 
lation. 


(.T*V) Recommending that no waste land should he 

granted to the Railway Com- 
Voiume v, 1644. jQj,, than railway 

purposes (1925). — This was accepted as a state- 
ment of fact. 


IxUi) Recommending the preparation of a list of old 

public foot-paths running over 
Volume VII. 1248. gardens, and insistence 

upon their being opened up (1927). — This reso- 
lution was combined with another recommen- 
ding appointment of a mixed committee of 
the members and the representatives of the Tea 
Association to enquire into and frame a list of 
such paths, to insist upon their being opened 
up, and to take immediate steps to enforce the 
provisions requiring reservation of rights-of- 
way for the public. Government pointed out 
that a committee could not determine the exis- 
tence of rights-of-way, but were willing to take 
up each case of reseivation, and to decide the 
principles upon which they should act as a 
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result of the enquiry. It was explained that 
enquiries had already been made. The objec- 
tors were insistent on the allegation that old 
roads and the rights-of-way over leased land 
were being interfered with by tea planters, aiid 
that persons endeavouring to assert the rights 
were subjected to insult and had no hopes of 
redress in a court of law against powerful com- 
panies. It was stated that Government could 
by enhancement of revenue or other means, 
put pressure on the planters. The objection 
that the proposed committee would usurp the 
functions of a civil court was met only by sug- 
gestion that the committee’s decision could be 
validated by legislation. No notice was taken 
of the planting members’ contention that a dis- 
tinction must be made between rights-of-way, 
existing or claimed, for foot passage, carts, 
cattle and motor cars, respectively. The prin- 
ciple, usually jealously guarded in the Council, 
of non-interference with the prerogative of the 
civil courts, was in this instance overridden by 
hostility due to the alleged indignities offered 
to the public. Government, though not 
prepared to adopt the extraordinary procedure 
proposed, were impressed by the specific state- 
ments as to the failure to make or maintain the 
reservation between giants required under the 
leases, and are making enquiries into the actual 
position. 


Other resolutions, which were generally withdrawn 
t-d- 409 after discussion, were not of 

importance. One, however, in 
1924, concerned the grant of leases and concessions, and 
proposed to make these subject to the approval of the 
Council. This gave rise to curiously little discussion and 
was withdrawn, although indications had been given in the 
budget discussion that the Council were dissatisfied with 
various contracts engaged in by Government. Apparently 
the Government objection, that no firm would engage in 
negotiations which might be made public without guarantee 
of fruition, was accepted. No particular notice was taken 
of the working of the Land Acquisition Act save by a 
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question indicating that the new procedure under the Act% 
of 1923 had led to delays inconvenient to the local boards. 

FORESTS. 

(1) The total area of the reserved forests in Assam 
excluding village forests was 6,011 square miles at the end 
of 1926-27, while the “ un classed' State forests” (the term 
includes all unsettled waste land, which may or may not 
contain forest) covered an area of nearly 15,000 square miles. 
Approximately one-fifth of the reserved area is situated in 
the backward tracts. In all districts the Divisional Forestj 
Officer is the assistant of the Deputy Commissioner as', 
regards forest matters, and all correspondence between him ' 
and the Conservator in general and administrative subjects 
must pass through the Deputy Commissioner. In the hill 
districts and frontier tracts, to avoid any risk of trouble 
with the tribes, the Deputy Commissioner or Political Officer 
exercises a more directi control. In the Lushai Hills and 
the Khasi and .Taintia Hills districts the Deputy Commis 
sioner or Superintendent is his own forest officer, and in 
other hill districts the Forest Offic('r is more directly 
subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner than in the plains 
districts. 

(2) In her forests Assam possesses most valuable 
capital. In their management Government have followed 
the policy of exploiting them for the benefit of the provin- 
cial revenues so far as is compatible with their conservation 
for the needs of the present and future generations of the 
people. The expansion of the timber trade and the conse- 
quent development and successful ex])loitation of the forests 
are perhaps the most striking features in the history of the 
province during the period under review. The total forest 
revenue which was under 13 lakhs in 1921-22 exceeded 
31 lakhs in 1926-27, while the surplus had increased from 
3 to nearly 17 lakhs. 

These figures leave out of account the capital expendi- 
ture on the Goalpara forest tramway, which is not charged 
to revenue. The' total expenditure on this account during 
the period was lakhs, the interest on which is debited 
to the revenue accOMit. The following statement gives the 
figures of receipts and expenditure (revenue and capital) 
for each year. 
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Year. 

1 ^ 1 

Receipt. 

Expenditure 
chargeable 
to revenue. 



1 

2 

3 


6 



Hs. 

Us. 

Us. 

Bs. 

102122 

1022.23 

192^-24 

192425 

1025-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

actuala 

actuala 

actuals 

actuals 

actuals 

actuals # - “ 

(Revised estimate) . . 

(Budget estimate) 

13,21,791 

17,13,853 

19,74,292 

24,78.756 

30,39,139 

31,67,122 

35.32.000 

40.39.000 

10,27,130 

11,31,225 

12,06,765 

13,63,983 

16,14,203 

14,92,079 

16,00,000 

22,18,000 

2,94,661 

5,82.628 

7,67,627 

11,14,773 

14,24,936 

16,75,043 

18.42.000 

18.21.000 

Nil. 

1,35,990 

1,04,251 

1,26,476 

27,105 

29,287 

34.000 

11.000 


At the beginning the prospects were unpromising. 
Many of the forest divisions showed a loss. The report' on 
the enumeration surveys of the evergreen forests in Upper 
Assam suggested that they contained little timber of 
marketable value, and only the sdl forests of the province 
gave any prospect of profitable working Influenced both 
by the poor expansion of the forest revenues and the urgent 
need for economy in a time of financial stringehcy the 
Government early in 1922 proposed a drastic reduction in 
the strength of the Indian Forest Service. The Government 
of India did not agree to a permanent reduction of the cadre, 
but allowed certain posts to be held in abeyance pending 
a re-examination of the position a few vears later. The tide 
began to turn with the demand for railway sleepers and the 
completion of the Goalpara forest tramway, which opened 
up the "more inaccessible parts of these valuable sdl forests. 
Sdl, however, was still the only timber for which there was 
any effective demand, the rates obtainable from other 
varieties being so low as to make it essential that working 
charges should be reduced to a minimum. Consequently 
even as late as 1925 the Government proposed to retain as 
major charges only the two divisions in which sdl forests of 
any importance were to be found and to reduce the strength 
of t^ie Indian Forest Service to ten officers. The Secretary 
of State, however, was not prepared to go as far as the 
Government of Assam had recommended. He sanctioned 
the reduction of the cadre to fourteen officers and agreed 
to three posts being held in abeyance until 1928, when the 
position woxild again be reviewed . This Government had 
then expressed the view that a time might come when an 
increased demand and the prospect of an appreciable 
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revenue would justify the raising of some of the . forest 
divisions which do not produce sdl to major charges, but 
that time seemed far distant. Events, however, soon proved 
that the view then taken was too pessimistic, and in less 
than three years since that view was expressed there had 
been such a remarkable increase in demand and in the 
expansion of the forest revenues of all divisions, that the 
Government of Assam were obliged to take up the question 
of an increase of staff. In 1927-28 th^ subordinate servicra 
were strengthened and proposals were submitted to the 
Secretary of State recommending that the posts in the 
Indian Forest Service which had been held in abeyance 
should be revived and that three more posts should be added | 
to the cadre. Provision has also been made in the current 1 
year’s budget for an increase of three posts in the provincial \ 
forest service. 

Goalpara and its sdl forests, owing to the successful 
working of the tramway and the demand for railway 
sleepers, have still the largest share in the remarkable 
development of the last three years, but it is no longer the 
case that the demand for other timber is so small that 
divisions which do not produce sdl cannot be worked at a 
profit without rigid economy. On the contrary the general 
prosperity of the timber trade has led to a growing demand 
for all classes of timber and an expansion of work in all 
divisions with the result that this Government now propose 
to have seven instead of two major charges. A discovery 
of recent date which may have far-reaching effects is that 
certain species of timber other than sdl can with treatment 
be utilized for railway sleepers. Timbers of the species 
found suitable exist in considerable quantities in the ever- 
green forests of Upper Assam and this discovery has greatly 
enhanced the value of these forests. The Assam-^ngal 
Railway propose to erect there a creosoting plant for the 
treatment of sleepers cut from these timbers, and the 
Government in consultation with the Railway Board have 
undertaken, when the plant is erected, to supply the railway 
for a period of five years with two lakhs of sleepers annually. 

If Assam is to preserve the capital which she possesses 
in her forests, the rapid exploitation which the prosperity 
of the timber trade demands must proceed on systematic 
lines and regeneration must keep pace with extraction'. 
'Viforking plans must bd prepared and kept up to date for all 
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important reserves, and the staff must devote more time 
and attention to scientific silviculture. 

Elephant catching operations are included in the 
activities of the Forest Department. The aim of Govern- 
ment in this matter has been to adopt a policy which will 
meet the demands of science, feed the market, and protect 
life and property. Excessive exploitation may lead to the 
extermination of the species. Moreover, as the demand for 
the elephant for timber dragging and ceremonial purposes 
is limited, the market can easily be flooded by a very large 
number of captures in any one year. On the other hand 
the State’s primary duty is to protect life and property, and 
in the discharge of that duty the State must prevent 
elephants becoming a serious danger to the lives and crops 
of the cultivators. 

The impossibility of obtaining a reliable estimate of the 
stock of elephants at any time enhances the diflBculty of 
meeting the legitimate demands of these conflicting interests. 
Until 1913 the parts of the province where elephants exist 
were divided into mahals which were in turn opened to 
elejjhant catching operations for two years, and then closed 
fof two years. ' In that year a period of rest for eight years 
was prescribed bn a report that the stock of elephants had 
been so depleted that extermination was likely. In 1919 
the system was again altered. The Government were ad- 
vised that the estimate of 1918 had been unduly pessimistic, 
but the new system was more wasteful than the old, in that 
if mahals were opened only at long intervals, they would be - 
exhausted by excessive captures in the open season. 'Act- 
ing on this advice the Government then abandoned any 
svstem of fixed periods, and decided that a mahal should be 
opened only if and when the local officers were satisfied 
that the stock of elephants in that locality iu stifled hunting 
operations. After a few vears the policy of the department 
was again criticized, but this time from the opposite point 
of view. It was contended that local officers were not ready 
enough to recommend bunting operations and .that in many 
localities the elephants were so numerous as to be a serious 
menace. Enouiries showed that there was some iustifica- 
tinn for this complaint, and in March 1927 it was voiced bv 
the Coim('il which carried a resolution recommending the 
immediate resumption of hunting operations. The Govern- 
ment in response to this demand opened a large’ number of 
mahals in 1927-28, but as some safeguard against excessive 

19 
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exploitation, a limit was fixed to the number of captures 
which couJd be made in eacih malud. 

Elephant catching is sometimes carried out by officers 
oi the department, but more often by lessees or permit- 
holders, who pay a fixed royalty* for each elephant captured, 
and are supervised and controlled in their operations by 
officers of Government. The revenue derived from ele- 
phants, though of course fluctuating, is not inconsiderable, 
as will be seen from the following statement which gives 
the receipts, on this account since 1921-22 : — 

Rs. 

1921- 22 ... ... 1,70,374 

1922- 23 ... ... 2,79,301 

1923- 24 ... ... 2,02,922 

1924- 25 ... ... 67,340 

1925- 26 ... ... 63,872 

1926- 27 ... ... 56,170 

(3) The profitable working of the Forest Department and 
the part it has played in the financial recovery of the pro- 
vince have been recognised by "the Council, but there has 
been no open acknowlegment of the importance of a sound 
forest policy from any point of view other than the financial 
one. “I think” said a member at a recent debate, appa- 
rently willing to give the Government credit for the best of 
intentions, “by forest reserves Government mean to help and 
benefit the people and the department concerned by contri- 
buting a huge sum to the Government exchequer.” The 
failure to appreciate the larger issues involved is probably 
partly responsible for the attacks to which the Forest 
Department has been subjected both inside and outside the 
Council. The line of attack which secures most support, is 
to contend that the forest rules are too restrictive and cause 
needless harassment to the people, and that in enforcing the 
rules the forest subordinates are often guilty of oppression 
and comiption. To call attention to this a member of the 
Legislative Council moved a nominal ‘cut’ in the budget ses- 
sion of March 1925. The mover was strongly supported in 
the debate which ensued and the motion was adopted. This 
led Government to institute enouiries but no serious griev- 
ence was discovered. Allegations, however, to the same 
effect have been repeated on several occasions in the Council 
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and it was presumably with the same idea that a TnamW 
tabled a resolution recommending that a new forest law 
should he enacted. That resolution, however, has never 
been moved, as the member has been persistently unlucky 
in the ballot. It was also on account of the alleged exactions 
of forest subordinates and the failure of Government to take 
any notice of the people’s complaints that the grant for the 
reorganization of the forest subordinate service was opposed 
in March 1927, when the motion for refusal of the grant was 
defeated only with the aid of the official vote. 

Criticism of this nature is to be expected. A depart- 
ment which is charged with the duties of safeguarding a 
valuable source of State revenue and of conserving future 
supplies of forest produce must inevitably incur a certain 
measure of unpopularity. It is difficult for the raiyat to 
understand the reasons for the various restrictions which 
it is necessary to impose for the performance of those 
duties. The Council is inclined to attach greater weight 
to the more obvious and immediate inconvenience caused 
to the villagers by forest restrictions and the petty exactions 
of forest subordinate officials than to the less obvious but 
most important benefits which the province derives from 
the conservation of its forests. Both the Council and the 
raiyat have hitherto failed tp take a long view or to recog- 
nise the interests of future generations. 

The Government, in the hope that it might be possible 
to relax particular restrictions without endangering their 
general nolicy. accepted a resolution moved in the last 
session of the Council recommendin?? the anpointment of a 
committee to enquire into the alleged grievances. It was 
Dossiblv the acceptance of this resolution which accounted 
for the little opposition that was offered to the Forest budget 
tor 1928-29. The scheme for the reorganization of the all- 
India and provincial services was accepted without demur 
and, apart from some motions for token ‘cuts’ which have 
been mentioned elsewhere, the demands for grants were 
voted without opposition. 

Another line of attack is to contend that the extension of 
cultivation end the convenience of the cultivators are being 
sacrificed to forPst reservation. Petitions have been filed ask- 
ing for the disforestation of particular areas; questions to the 
same effect have been put in Council and the general^ ques- 
tion was raised in a motion for a nominal reduction in the 
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budget grant at the last session of the Council, the motion 
being carried by the casting vote of the President. To re- 
concile the conflicting interests of the expansion of cultiva- 
tion and the conservation of the forests of the province is a 
problem the difficulty of which must increase with the 
growth in population, and the sound solution of which can- 
not for many years be looked for along lines which will be 
popular with the electorate. In the Assam Valley, where 
there is still a considerable area of unsettled waste land 
available, the problem has not yet reached an acute stage, 
although even in respect of that valley protests have not 
been wanting “against the creation of vast forest reserves 
to the detriment of the raivdts." But in the thickly j 
populated district of Sylhet, where the forest reserves are 
very inadequate, the steps which have been taken of recent 
years to reserve the small areas of unreserved forest which 
still remain have aroused considerable local opposition, 
which has frequently been voiced in Council. The mover 
of the last-mentioned reduction motion, referring to the 
reservation of these small areas, complained that “this sort 
of indiscriminate reservation of rural forests has deprived 
the people of the localitv of the benefits that they so long 
enjoyed by living near the forests.*’ 

Another line of attack which was developed in the 
second Legislative Council was to protest against the extrac- 
tion of forest produce bv departmental agency. It was 
contended that Government could never be successful in a 
business enterprise, that in undertaking such work they 
were imnronerlv interfering with the nrivate trader, and 
that unless and until the accounts were maintained 
and presented in a commercial form, the Council 
could have no guarantee that the undertaking was 
really profitable. This^ne of attack was developed in the 
budget sessions of 1924 and 1925 when motions for a sub- 
stantial reduction of the grants under the head "Timber re- 
moved by Government agency” were moved, and again in 
1926 when the refusal of a supplementarv demand was! 
moved. These motions were all defeated, but in 1925 it 
was only the official vote which decided the issue. In the 
debates on these motions other grievances against the 
Forest Department were revived and obscured the attitude 
of the Council on the issues raised by the movers. The 
doubts thrown on the financial results of the forest, opera- 
tions undertaken by Government agency were easily dis- 



proved the actual figures, and a member representing 
a planting constituency referred to the working of the 
forests in Assam by Government agency, as a brilliant 
exception to the usual results of Government trading. 
There is however a more real objection to the extraction of 
forest produce by Government agei^cy, which Government 
have always recognized. They have not the stafi necessary 
for such work, and to undert^e it means that the staff is 
diverted from its more important duties. Government 
have in fact undertaken such work only when private 
enterprise is not forthcoming, and in recent years there has 
beep little extraction by Government agency. There is 
jilso some justice in the criticism that the form of {Uicounts 
maintained does not show clearly the profits on any one 
enterprise. To maintain a profit and loss account for all the 
forests of Assam is on impracticable proposition, but Gov- 
ernment have recently undertaken to maintain a commer- 
cial account of the Goalpara forest tramway and the block 
of forests which it serves. In criticising the forest 
operations as encroaching on the domain of the private 
trader many of the Council members had in view the small 
local trader rather than the large capitalist capable of 
undertaking operations on a large scale. The Council not 
unnaturallv has displayed a desire to encourage the small 
Assamese business man even at the sacrifice of provincial 
revenues in many spheres of the administration. This 
attitude was definitely adopted in connection with the 
administration of the Forest Department when a token ‘cut’ 
in the budget grant was moved at the last session of the 
Council on the ground that Government should in exploit- 
ing the forests give more opportunities to the small 
capitalist and in particular the Assamese trader. The 
m^irni was defeat^ after the member in charge had 
explained that so far as practicable every chance was given 
to the small capitalist. 

This attitude has also often found expression in the 
driti(dsm of the management of elephant mahals. That the 
locid Assamese are ignored in favour of foreign mahaldars 
has been frequently alleged in questions and in debates in 
Council, and it was the desire to secure occupation for the 
Assamese phandi class that mainly influenced the Council 
to carry a resolution in March 1927 recommending that 
elephant catching operations should in future be earned out 
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by mela shikar (i.e,, the chasing and noosing of individual 
elephants) instead of by Khed4a. 

(4) The (^venunent of Assam have elsewhere recom- 
mended that in the new constitution there should be a 
unitary form of government in which all subjects will be 
entrusted to a cabinet appointed from the elected members 
of the Le^slative Council. With the transfer 'of tiie 
administration of the forests to popular control, greater 
pressure will inevitably be brought to bear on the Local 
Government to relax the rules and restrictions which are 
necessary for the maintenance of a sound forest policy, and 
possibly even to deplete the forest capital of the province 
by excessive disforestation. The Government of Assam 
recognize the danger, but feel that the risk must be faced, 
and they can only trust that the Legislative Council of the 
future will recognize at any rate the financial value of the 
forests, and refrain from any attempt to damage seriously 
the forest resources of the province. 

THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

(1) Besides communications in the hills and frontier 
tracts, of which the most important are the metalled roads 
to Imphal, the capital of Manipur State, and through 
Shillong,^ the headquarters of the province, to Cherrapunji 
overlooking Sylhet,. which cover ^2 miles, the department 
maintained at the end of 1920-21, 162.25 miles of metalled 
and 1,317-69 miles of unmetalled road. The local boards 
maintained 101-59 miles of metalled and 4,700-38 miles of 
unmetalled road according to their own classification. 
Beyond retrenchment, which resulted in the post of 
Superintending Engineer being held in abeyance, and a 
hea^ reduction of staff, the most important event of the 
period was the^ transfer of some roads to the boards, which 
has been described elsewhere. 50-65 miles of metalled road 
md 294-14 miles of unmetalled roads were handed over 
44-62 metalled and 113-98 unmetalled for a period of 5 years 
only as an experiment) with grants amoun ting to 
Rs. 1,67,739. The boards . within six years constructed 
1,068 miles of road, as against some 2,000 made within 
the preceding fifteen ^ears. In the result at the end of 
1^26-27 ike boards maintained 159-20 miles of metalled and 
5,546-29 miles of unmetalled road, and the department 
120-82 metalled and 1,011-61 unmetalled miles of road. The 
result of ihis procedure has led to continuouB controversy. 
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especially between the views on the one hand that the 
transfer, initiated on the resolution of the Government of 
India in 1921, had nullified the intention pf that resolution, 
namely, education in administration, by enabling the local 
bodies to reduce expenditure upon the roads below what 
was essential, and on the other, that these bodies should 
properly be responsible not only for carrying out worh, but 
also for the poucy of local development. Itefore, however, 
the experimental period of five years had passed in any 
instance, and before the issue, raised in the press as well as 
in the department, whether the local bodies had carried out 
their responsibilities with reasonable capacity, could come 
to a head, the rapid growth of motor transport in use and 
popularity led all parties in the Council to agree that the 
problems of communication should re-investigated. 
The Council first in 1926 accepted a planting member’s 
resolution, as amended by Government, for a grant of ten 
lakhs for improvement of communications and the creation 
of a road board to determine the scheme. The problem 
was, however, found to involve difficulties in obtaining 
contractors and labour which made execution within a 
short period impossible, and these were increased by the 
piecemeal manner in which metalling had been done in the 
past, and by the large number of extensions, often unsuit- 
able for motor traffic, that the local bodies had made. In 
1927 a planting member moved that five lakhs should be 
set aside annually when possible for metalling unmetalled 
roads. To this an amendment was moved by the SvHtrafist 
party that the amount should be devoted to improvement, 
not metalling. The amendment was opposed by Govern- 
ment merely because it appeared that Ine intention was to 
spend money upon village, not motorable, roads, and was 
defeated by the official vote. Another Swarajist amend- 
ment, that the amount should be administered by Govern- 
ment on the advice of a road board, the non-official mem- 
bers of which should be elected by the Council, was 
carried. The road board apj^oint^ in consequence 
accepted, subject to further cusoussion in Council, the 
department’s view that improvement cannot in the existing 
condition of provincial finances be confined to metalling, 
but must take the form of the systematic development of a 
provincial road network, to be carried out by a si^le 
agency, and that it should be financed by a Wn. Ime 
loan Vas approved by a lai^e majority in the Council. An 
opponent said “ I think common sense says that from every 



idea of safety and security the proposal to incur a loan of 
a hundred lakhs for the province with such a small income 
and with so many claims on its revenues will be veiy 

unwise Throughout the (Assam) Valley there have 

been demonstrations and meetings strongly protesting 
against taking up this loan.” 

(2) The proposal that has now been accepted by the 
Council, as approved by the board, consisting of three 
Swarajists, two Moderates, two planting members, the 
Finance Member, the Minister, Local Self-Government, and 
the Chief Engineer, provides that 66 miles of metalled and 
495 miles of unmetalled road should be taken over bv 
Government from the local bodies, which will in return 
receive 144 miles of old unmetalled road, which have 
hitherto been maintained by the department, and further 
transfers of roads within the system will cease. The only 
attack by the Swarajists was upon the proposal that the 
scheme should be financed from loan instead of revenue, 
though tiiey curiously asked and obtained an amendment 
that the roads concerned should be taken over and 
maintained by Government, instead of the Public Works 
Department, the reason not appearing. At the initiative of 
the Governor, further transfers had been meanwhile 
postponed. 

(3) The department will thus be called upon to under- 
take a heavy programme with a staff deliberately depleted 
in accordance with a policy initiated as an intimate part 
of constitutional reform. There has been no recruitment 
to the Indian Service of Engineers by promotion since the 
introduction of the reforms. Meanwhile public works 
officers, through their deprivation under recent enactments 
of a vote on the local bodies and their position as merely 
advisory inspectors of local work (save in so far as they 
possess powers of technical sanction!, have been more 
affected than those of other departments in the replacement, 
foreseen in the Joint Report, of administrative by advisory 
functions. This matter has been mentioned in the 
memorandum under Chapter III — the relations of Govern- 
ment officials with the local self-governing bodies. 

(4) The Council tabled 38 motions of reduction. It once 
carried a token reduction in criticism of the department, 
mainly on tiie allegation that insufficient money was ^pent. 
on communications. The department was however 



frequency criticised as being too expensive, and allowances 
to certain officers were refused, though they had been grant- 
ed by the Secretary of State to officers appointed- by him. 
Gk>vernment accepted the view that the allowances were not 
needed. Criticism on budget motions resulted in the sale of 
three launches. The Council was however chiefly hostile 
to the Government on the subject of protective embank- 
ments. It had been decided by the first Chief Commis- 
sioner, and endorsed by a conference in 1915, that the 
double embankment of a river in the alluvial districts of 
.Assam is dangerous, since it leads to gradual raising of the 
bed, and consequent inundations of the surrounding country 
when an exceptional flood breaches the bank. Local 
interest, which naturally gains, at least initially, by 
confinement of the river, on many occasions sought expres- 
sion in the Council, and once only failed to carry a resolu- 
tion for the maintenance of a double embankment where 
such a procedure would in departmental opinion endanger 
a district headquarters, by the official vote. It was however 
only in this respect that technical opinion was seriously 
challenged. At one time the question of legislation to 
provide for the protection of one-sided embankfbents, which 
are still maintained, and to impose the duty of supplying 
labour upon the local inhabitants, was raised in the 
department, but was dropped owing to the hostility it would 
arouse. Labour in earth- work in the Assam Valley is 
mainly supplied by foreigners, sucb work being very 
unpopular with the indigenous inhabitants, after tfaie 
abolition of forced labour on the British occupation. The 
problem of maintaining or creating single protective 
embankments, which local interest in the Council frequently 
demands (though no resolution has yet been carried), is, 
therefore, difficult. A resolution for reclamation by 
embankment was passed in one instance, but the 
pieliminary enquiries proved that this would be impracti- 
cable. There were in all 21 resolutions discussed. 

In April 1928 two token reductions were carried to 
criticise the embankment policy of Government, and 
discussion covered a number of places where erosion or 
flooding has taken place. One member said “ I rise to 
support the motion in order to enter my protest against the 
light-heartedness shown by the Government regarding the 
repairing of the bund (embankment) that lies to the north 
of the Dihing river Government have not shown its 



seriousness to consider tbeir grievances. Sir, the theoreti- 
cal objections raised by the Government are very 
well-known to this house.. ....Therefore the objection of the 

marginal bunds also does not apply in the case of the 
Dihing. In many oases the distance from the stream to 

the bund is from one to two miles I had been to 

many of these villages and I find that these breaches were 
caused ten or twelve years ago owing to disrepair and owing 
to some act of men, for instance, to catch fish they used to 
cut the bunds open to lay the fishing traps.” 


The question of constructing new embankments is 
closely connected with the general question of prevention 
of floods in this province, which matter was recently 
referred to the Governemnt of India. The Government bf 
India have just advised this Government to await the result 
of the Orissa Flood Enquiry Committee as the problem in 
Assam appears to be akin to that in Orissa. The Consult- 
ing Engineer to the Government of India is a member of 
the above committee and the Government of Assam hope 
to obtain the advice of the Consulting Engineer on the 
whole question of embankments. 


The Council passed three resolutions regarding rail- 
ways. Two were for the opening of branch lines, 
and one for the institution of an advisory board to protect 
the interest of the public. Local advisory committees have 
been created. The mover raised the issue of employment 
of Assamese on the railways, which was, like the interest 
of the travelling public, also a topic for questions; when 
told that the Railway Board would not allow advisory 
boards to deal with employment questions, he stated that 
he was concerned not with the Railway Board, but with the 
Assam Legislative Council. A large proportion of the 294 
questions asked relating to this department concerned 
railways. 


A Government resolution for a guarantee to the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway to finance an extension on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra was carried in 1928 with little 
opposition. The Assam Government welcome the policy 
of railway extension as directly tending to increase the land 
revenue of the province. They desire that the Eastern 
Bengal Railway should be extended to North Lakhimpur, 
where lage areas of waste land are available< as early as 
pcrasible. Similarly on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 
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they have riecently strongly supported a proposal for the 
extension of the Assam-Bengal Railway from the Mymen- 
singh district to Pandu in the Kamrup district. 

EXCISE. 


(1) No department, reserved or transferred, was so 

by the refomed system 
as Excise. Up to 1926 it was a 
reserved subject and met with considerable hostile criticism 
in the Legislative Council. As noted below the administra- 
tion of the department was attacked, with some success. 


during the non-co-operation movement in 1921. In 1926 
the subject was transferred to the control of the Minister. 


The Council from the first have regarded with suspicion 
the policy of a maximum revenue from a miniTmiTn 
consumption, and have neglected no opportunity to 
inculcate the adoption of more drastic remedies to compel 
abstinence from intoxicants. Opium, and to a less extent 
excise generally, was in the words of a member “the politics 
of the Council.” This view appears to have been shared 
by some of the municipal bodies which annually sought the 
closure of all shops within the municipal area. 


(2) Both before and after the introduction of the 
reforms, Government have pursued a policy of discouraging 
the use of intoxicants, their only point of difference with 
the Council concerning the methods to be adopted for the 
purpose. From the 1st April 1921, and subsequently on 
various occasions, the prices of excisable commodities 
were raised. A vend fee system in place of the fixed 
license fee was also introduced early in the new regime to 
discourage speculation and to control consumption. Other 
contrivances to procure better management were the 
abolition of the restricted auction system in the interests of 
the Assamese bidders, which led to subletting and loss of 
revenue, the settlement of shops by tender on uie advice of 
local committees, and the issue, to counteract mowing 
consumption, of instructions enabling district officers to 
close the shops for short periods and to limit the possession 
of the' stronger liquor. Opium was rationed against the 
shops for the first time in 1921. 


(3) The non-co-operation agitation owing to picketing, 
sometimes leading to intimidation and in one or two 
instances to the destruction of shops, seriously affected 
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management. The licit consumption of opium, ganja and 
liquor fell in one year by about 35, 28 and 50 per cent., 
respectively, with a fall of nine and a half lakhs in revenue, 
and it was noticed that the cultivation of the poppy 
recommenced at this time. The movement also anected 
the first attempt to register opium consumers. A further 
change was due to financial stringency, viz., the suspension 
of certain posts, and the relegation of excise supervision in 
two districts to the police, an experiment which was found 
to be futile. The combined post of Commissioner of Excise 
and Inspector General of Registration was abolished, two 
posts of Superintendent of Excise were held vacant from 
1923, and six inspectors, five patrol parties consisting of 25 
persons, and ten peons were retrenched. The savingL 
which was partly set off by the creation of twenty posts in 
the Police Department, was estimated to be seventy-six 
thousand rupees. The Council in 1924 vented its 
displeasure on the failure of Government to check consump- 
tion by heavily reducing the excise grant, nominally on the 
ground that the measures taken by the department were 
ineffective, and that the duties could as well be done by the 
police. The original motion would have meant the total 
abolition of the preventive force, but the reduction was 
halved by an amendment, which was carried. The grant 
was restored by the Governor under his power of certifica- 
tion, because the result of a reduction would have been a 
setback to the temperance policy of Government, which the 
Council desired to see pressed more vigorously. The 
Minister decided in 1926 to revive the special staff, and the 
Council voted the necessary grants, with provision for a 
special staff to deal with opium. As a necessary corollary 
to the limitation of the issue of opium from the Government 
treasuries, the Council in 1928 agreed to a further increase 
in the preventive staff, and the renewal as a temporary 
measure of the appointment of the poet of Commissioner, 
and the two suspended posts of superintendent, an addition 
of one more such post, and the addition of thirteen 
inspectors, two extra officers, nine sub-inspectots, and six 
patrol parties, or nearly ninety posts in all. The estimated 
increased cost for 1927-28 was Trs. 36, and for 1928-29 
Trs. 71 more. The additional police staff has been 
abolished. 

(4) {a) Opium .— Edward Gait in his histoiy of 
Assam (1906, page 327) describes the forntfer immoderate 
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consumption in the Assam Valley, and the success of the 
policy whereby “while home cultivation should be 
prohibited, opium should be issued to ail treasuries in 
Assam, for sale' to persons who might require it,, at a price 
which, though not prohibitive, should be sufficiently high 
to act as a deterrent on its excessive consumption.” The 
Government of India, during the period under review, after 
correspondence following the campaign of the League of 
Nations, announced their view that the policy should be 
one of non-interference with the moderate use of raw opium, 
and stated that they were not inclined to modify it where 
consumption (as in Assam) was decreasing. They referred 
to the conflict of opinion as to the medical value of the drug, 
and stated that it was an anodyne of special importance to 
persons placed, as many in India, were, beyond the reach 
of medical aid, and they would regard any attempt to 
suppress an age-long habit, the use of which had been 
oronounced by the highest medical authorities to be free 
from injurious effects, as indefensible and doomed to 
failure. The Government of Assam, though sharing the 
Central Government’s apprehension that drastic measures 
would result in an alarming increase in illicit traffic, since 
attempts at cultivation within the province had already 
been discovered on a commercial scale, and trade with 
areas as far afield as the central States, Afghanistan, Nepal, 
China and Burma had been shown to exist, were committed 
by now to an attempt to confine consumption to exist- 
ing opium-eaters, and to the gradual reduction of the 
figure of consumption. In 1925, however, the Govern- 
ment of India were not prepared to refuse previous 
sanction to the introduction of a private bill which pro- 
vided for the ultimate abolition of opium-eating. At the 
same time the Government of India mentioned that the 
grant of previous sanction implied no approval of the bill 
on its merits and in no way prejudiced the question of assent 
in the event of the bill being passed. The bill was, however, 
not pressed. 

(6) One of the earliest resolutions carried proposed 
the rationing and registration of consumers with a view to 
stamping out the use of the drug within ten years. The 
experimental census undertaken in consequence, the fate of 
which has been mentioned, was followed by a further effort, 
and as a result the registration system already in force 
in certain backward tracts was introduced into Goalpara 
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at the recommendation o£ Uie Commissioner, though 
doubts were entertained whether it could be made a success. 
The system was gradually introduced into all districts. A 
resolution proposing to reduce the indent ‘by three lakhs 
was negatived with the assistance of the Government vote. 
Criticism of the rations allowed for districts and shops was, 
however, constant in the Council, and was on one occasion 
justified by misunderstandings that occurred as to the 
instructions. Despite fears that 'the actual consumption 
had been only nominally reduced, owing to the nop-co- 
operation movement. Government steadily reduced the 
rations and in 1927 a budget reduction of one lakh was 
accepted. A resolution recommending the fixation of an 
all-Tndia price for opium, which the excise authorities 
consider a sine qua non if smuggling is to be stopped, but 
which the Central Government have found impracticable 
was accepted. Finally, the Council in July 19^ renewed 
the demand for the abolition of opium-eating within ten 
years by the progressive reduction of rations. The 
Minister, himself responsible for the first resolution on the 
subject, relegated the matter among others to the advice of 
a committee of members, and. as a result, as the Council 
has voted the necessary additional staff alreadv mentioned, 
it has been decided to make an earnest endeavour to meet 
the wishes of the Council. Meanwhile evidence had con- 
vinced Government before the transfer of the subiect that 
drastic action to prevent consumers ^some of whom have 
concealed facts) .and new-comers from obtaining their 
requirements licitly would encourage the growth of an armv 
of smugglers, a fact which was already apparent. 
Enquiries show in some districts a slight increase in the 
use of ganja at present. In this matter the Governor, 
though nersonallv enterMining grave doubts as to the 
practicabilitv of the prooosals. accepted the advice of the 
Minister. The success of anv measures directed to abolish 
the use of opium must depend chiefly on the activity of the 
preventive staff and the suppression of the supplv of illicit 
opium. This ag£lin must largely depend on the assistance 
of ihe public. At present there has been no sign that this 
will be given. 

fc) Another resoluMon of 1921 recommended legisla- 
tion for the purpose of stopping onium-smoking. a measure 
approved, so far as regarded real smoking assemblies which 
might cause Initiation in its use, by a committee formed 
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in 1914, but not carried out. This was withdrawn alter 
Government had undertaken to consider the matter, and 
another resolution was withdrawn on an engagement to 
circulate the results of the enquiries. In 19^ a resolution 
for immediate legislation was carried, and a Government 
bill to prohibit opium-smoking assemblies was passed, and 
in the same session of the Council a private bill to prohibit 
individual smoking was taken into consideration and 
passed, the President waiving the standing orders so as to 
make reference to a Select Committee unnecessary, on the 
sense- of the House that the matter had been discussed so 
long that action, not further discussion, was imperative. 
This measure contained a curious provision that the 
Government bill should stand repealed if it became law. 

It was pointed OTit that apart from other defects there was 
no known precedent for such a clause, and in view of the 
fact that the drastic new provisions had not been published 
in the vernacular for the information of the 50,000 people, 
mainly ismorant who would at a. stroke be made criminals, it 
was decided that assent should be -withheld from both bills, 
and Government legislation introduced to carry out the in- 
tentions of the Council, if these were adhered to after public 
opinion had' been duly consulted. The Government measure 
subsequently introduced provided for penalties for smoking 
in company and lesser penalties for individual smoking 
"When proposed to be circulated, the Council, still impatient 
of delay, sent it to select committee. The Governor 
ordered that the sitting of the committee should be delayed, 
and the bill published in translation meanwhile, in 
.accorda.nce with a nromise made by the Governor when on 
tour. There v ms in fact a good deal of adverse comment. 
In the CoufiOil, however, the measure was carried, the only 
•moortant changes being the addition of Excise and^ Police 
^icers and mavzadars as persons competent to initiate R' 
resecution. 

{d) A token reduction was made in 1928 in order to 
critici.se the settlement of excise shops The Swavajist 
leader said “Government who are the real sellers of opium 
and qanja. the real vendors of these Obnoxious drugs, are 
nutting a premium on dishonesty because thev know that 
by selling opium honestly thev cannot make a profit.” W 
Svlhetti member said “The honourable member made an 
additional complaint that these mahals are given to 
Bengalis and that .Assamese were thereby deprived of the 
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maJials. I think that the case of Sham Eashore is bad 
enough on its merits, but unnecessary prejudices ought 
not to have been imported into the case.” An Assamese 
Swarajist said “We do not want to shut out Bengalis merely 
because they happen to be Bengalis. But at the same time 
the tendency now is that all things being equal, when there 
are two candidates, one a Benjgali or a domiciled Bengali, 
and one, an Assamese, the general tendency is to prefer the 
dqmiciled Bengali.” In this debate the growth of sales of 
intoxicating hemp iganjd) was severely criticised. 

(e) Another reduction was made to draw attention to j 
the “inefficiency, corruption, and vagaries of excise officials \ 
all over the province.” 

(5) Country liquor . — Distillation from rice is an easy 
matter, and the prevention of illicit manufacture in out-of- 
the-way places has always been a difficult problem. 
Increase of consumption, however, has been a cause of 
anxiety to Government and of dissatisfaction to the Council. 
Some measures for its reduction have been mentioned; 
an attempt was also made to popularise a weaker grade 
of spirit, at various times, but in view of the fact that 
pachwai, a brew from rice, is everywhere allowed within 
limits, such attempts generally failed. The constant agi- 
tation of municipalities to have the shops, particularly 
liquor shons. closed within municipal limits-, has also been 
mentioned. Since, however, the cost of a preventive service, 
capable of stopping the lower classes in the towns from 
obtaininsr their own sunnlv, would be prohibitive, the 
towns srenerally being little more than overgrown villages, 
it has never been possible to meet this desire. The Assam 
Temperance Act. TV of 1926, was a private measure. In 
the original bill it was proposed to parcel out the province 
into areas served bv liouor shops. (These areas would 
necessarilv have varied greatlv in size). It then provided 
that an electorate of the whole male population should he 
created ad hoe for each such area. A’ maiority of the votes 
polled in anv such area would secure that that area should 
go dry. Further provisions introduced a system resembling 
a ‘snowball method’ hv which, if, for instance, three-fourths 
of the areas in a subdivision carried ‘no license’ resolutions, 
then all liquor shops in the subdivision were to be closed. 
The ultimate object of the bill was to enforce prohibition 
throughout the province. The hill also contained provi- 
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sions by which under a 'limiting resolution” the number of 
shops in an area containing more than one shop should 
be reduced by half, and in an area containing only one 
shop, the amount of liquor sold should be reduced by half. 
Government decided that the only course was to strive for 
recommittal to the Select Committee. Recommittal was 
in any case necessitated by the inclusion of foreign liquor 
to which the Government of India objected. With some 
reluctance the Council agreed that the committee might 
consider other amendments, and the bill was altered and 
passed in a form whereby it would apply in the first instance 
only to municipalities, though Government might 
extend it to defined areas, consisting of groups of census 
villages. The “snowball” provisions have thus been 
deleted. The Act provides inter alia that in an area to 
which the Act applies sno motv, or to which it has been 
extended, a poll is valid if not less than one-twelfth of the 
total population of the area have recorded their votes, and 
further that if not less than fiftv-five per cent., of the votes 
recorded are in favour of a no-license or of a limiting re- 
solution, such resolution shall bo deemed to be carried. It 
does remain technically possible in a town of 12,000 in- 
habitants for 550 of those inhabitants who are in favour 
of the closure of all shops- or of their limitation by one, to 
carry a resolution to this effect. Under another provision 
of the Act in the event of a sparsely populated area, to 
which the Act has been extended, becoming later a thickly 
populated or industrial area, it would be impossible for 
Government without fresh legislation to open a new shop in 
that area. No action has been taken under the Act hither- 
to, as the rules were onlv published late in 1927. It will 
apply to foreign liquor, if and when the Central and Local 
Government so desire, and it enables the manufacture of 
vaehwai to be regulated bv rule. No rules regarding 
'par.hvmi have, however, been framed. 

(6) The bill was strongly opposed by the planting 
members, as affecting garden coolies. Some towns where 
coolies congregate might be affected. The leader of the 
Swaraj party said, “The main people of the drinking class 
consist of tea garden coolies, for whom the bill is mainly 
intended. If we look into the figures we will find that the 
consumption of countrv liquor is very large in Upper Assam, 
where there is a very large tea population.” On a planting 
member’s question “He has just told us very plainly that 
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the bill is intended to hit the tea garden cooly. Am I right 
or am I wrong?” he replied “Mainly, not to hit, but to 
help” 

(7) Ganja . — The Council has, until recently, taken no 
particular interest in this drug. A variety grows wild all 
over Assam, and can be rendered fit for smoking. A re- 
duction in the retail price, following reports that the drug 
was being extensively smuggled, led to a sudden rise in 
consumption of Government ganja 

(8) Cocaine . — The only other legislation pessed con- 
cerned this drug, which is not vet in use in Assam. Legis-i 
lation was introduced to fulfil international obligations] 
and forbade cultivation of the cocoa-producing plant. The\ 
Council in debate were only interested to know if a name ' 
could not be found in the vernacular. 

(9) The advisory committee which has been men- 
tioned (on which Swarajists refused to serve) also made 
recommendations (besides those for reduction of rations 
and inerease of staff) for the settlement of shons with the 
help of advisory committees. cOnioint settlement of opium 
and ganja shops with a larger anowance of profit in order 
to encourage educated neople to bid, and the trial of issuing 
opium in pill form, and of liquor in sealed bottles. 

(10) Though other resolutions were moved for the re- 
gulation of excise management, none were actually carried. 

(11) A resolution was. however, carried recommend- 
ing the introduction of a syllabus in schools for the teaching 
of hygiene and temperance. A committee anpointed to 
advise on the subiect made recommendations the cost of 
which was considered prohibitive. Oral teaching is, how- 
ever, given in the vernacular, and text-books are prescribed 
for Anglo-vernacular schools. 

(12) The statistics of offences in the annual renorts 
show a considerable increase in cases of illicit trade during 
the period under review. 


fl3) The .Juvenile Smoking Act may be mentioned under 
this head, as it was a temperance measure. The act has, so 
tar been a dead letter, nor has any prosecution yet b^n 
initiated under the Opium Smoking Act. 
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Variations in consumption, revenue and retail prices. 

(14) In the year 1920-21 the consumption of country 
spirit (which had shown very considerable fluctuations 
during the previous decade) reached the maximum figure 
(304,500 L. P. gallons) recorded both before and since. The 
maximum consumption of hemp drugs was reached in 
1913-14 with a figure of just 36,000 seers. There was then a 
heavy progressive decrease till 1917-18 (23,000 seers) followed 
by a gradual rise. The figure in 1920-21 was 25,500 seers. 
The consumption of opium remained comparatively station- 
ary for many years before the reforms, the average annual 
figure being some 62,500 seers. The year 1921-22 was marked 
by a very heavy fall under all the three main heads. 
The consumption of country spirit dropped by exactly half, 
of hemp drugs by 28 per cent., and of opium by 35 per cent. 
This was very largely due to the non-co-operation movement, 
accompanied as it was by a wave of temperance reform. 
Since that year there has been a progressive annual increase 
in the case of country liquor. The comsumption of hemp 
drugs continued however to decline, reaching the lowest 
level in 1923-24 (14,000 seers). Since then it has again been 
steadily rising. The sales of opium (due mainly to the vari- 
ous restrictive measures) have shown a progressive decrease 
(with the exception of a small rise in 1924-25) during the 
whole of the reforms period, and the figure now stands at 
less than half of the average of the pre-reforms period. In 
the case of country spirit and hemp drugs it is difficult to 
estimate what the real decrease in consumption in the early 
years of the reforms actually was. because there can be no 
doubt that during and shortly after the non-co-operation 
movement there was a verv widespread increase of illicit 
practices, rendered easy by the fact that countrv spirit can 
be readily distilled, and that qanja grows wild in many parts 
of the province. 

(16) Revenue (excluding in each case the cost price of 
opium) shows a continuous progressive increase from 
Bs. 82,58,000 in 1906-06 to Rs. 75.17,000 in 1920-21. As 
might be anticipated from what has been said regarding con- 
sumption, there was a heavy fall in 1921-22. the total nett 
revenue being Rs. 59,58,000, and a further fall the following 
year to Rs. .54,18.000. There was then an increase to 
Rs. 65.96,000 in 1924-25, followed by a fall of four lakhs in 
1925-26, There w»8 a rise of one lakh in 1926-27, 
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(16) Retail prices of all the principal excisable articles 

have risen considerably during the Reforms period. In 
1920-21 the minimum and maximum prices of a bottle of 
30 U. P. liquor were respectively twelve annas and Re. 1-2-0. 
In 1926-27 the corresponding prices were Rs. 1-1-0 and 
Re. 1-5-0. The retail price of ganja in 1910-11 varied be- 
tween Rs. 15 and Rs. 40 per seer, the average being probably 
about Rs. 25 per seer. This average had risen to about 
Rs. 50 in 1920-21, and to Rs. 60 in 1926-27. The average 
price of opium in all the principal opium consuming dis- 
tricts of the province was about eleven annas per tola in 
1910-11. This had risen to Re. 1-3-0 in 1920-21 and I 
Re. 1-12-0 in 1926-27. ^ 

(17) Comparative statements showing revenue, con- 
sumption and number of shops in 1920-21 and 1926-27 for 
each of the provincial heads of excise, together with some 
miscellaneous statistics are appended: — 


STATEMENT I. 

Distillery and Contract Liquor. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

G>nsun]p- 

tion. 

Number of 

License fees. 

Duty. 

Total. 

shops. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

L.P, 

gallons. 


1920-21 

7.62,000 

13.41,000 

21,03,000 

3,05.000 

180 

1926-27 

8,03,000 

12,92,000 

20,95,000 

2,62,000 

179 


STATEMENT II. 
Ontetille. 


Year. 

Still fees. 

Number of 
licenses. 

Remarks. 


Rs. 



1920-21 



*1 Particulars of^ outturn of outstills 




> are not available. 

1926-27 

■iN 

11 

} 
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STATEMENT 11? 


Imported liquor. 


Year. 

License 

fees. 

Number of 
licenses. 

1 Remarks. 

1920-21 

Rs. 

15,000 

122 

1 

1926-27 

20,000 1 

156 

^Particulars of consumption are not 
J given, as they would be fallacious 


i 

i 

since a large .proportion of the 
imported liquor consumed in the 
province is imported direct from 
Calcutta in small quantities. 


STATEMENT IV. 

Hemp Drug's. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Consump- 

tion. 

Number of 
shops. 

License fees. 

Duty. 1 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Seers. ] 


1920-21 

4,31,000 

5,04,000 

9,35,000 

25,485 

233 

1926-27 

5,61,000 

4,16,000 

9,77,000 

20,892 1 

1 

232 


STATEMENT V. 

Opium. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Consump- 

tion. 

Number of 
shops. 

Liqense tea 

Duty. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Seers. 


1920-21 

15,92.000 

28,19,000 

44.11,000 

64,595 

315 

1926-27 

17,47,000 

13,50.000 

30,97,000 

29,984 j 296 
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STATEMENT VI. 
Xfiscdlaneous Statistics. 


1920-21. 1926-27. 


ExpencUture on Excise— (excluding cost price Rs. 1 ,54,246 Rs. 2,03, 1 63 
opium and share of cost of controlling 
o^e). 


Shops per 1,00,000 of population— 


Distillery, uil>an 
Ditto, rural .. 
Outstill 


Opium, urban .. 

Ditto nital . . 
Hemp drugs, urban 
Ditto. rural 


24 

24 

2 

2 

1 

2 

27 

25 

4 

4 

27 

26 

3 

3 


Consumption per annum for each 100 of the population — 

Country spirit (distillery) . . L. P. Gallons 4 3*5 

Opium .. .. .. seers 0*85 0*39 

Hemp drugs .. .. „ 0*33 0*28 

Offences — 

Illicit possession or sale of contraband opium. . Nil, 22 

Ditto of excise opium . . 78 79 

Illicit cultivation of poppy .. .. Nil, 12 

Illicit manufacture, possession or sale of country spirit 143 242 

Illicit cultivation, possession, sale or smuggling 
<Agmja .. .. .. 91 110 

Cases of drunkenness . . 159 158 


MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

(1) In Assam it has not been possible to maintain a 
complete separate cadre for the two departments, and it is 
therefore, convenient to deal with them together. Except for 
the Pasteur Institute a research institution with accommo- 
dation for poor European and Indian patients, the province 
has no medical institutions of modern type and equip nent 
on a large scale. Since 1891 the policy has been to hand 
over medical relief to the local boards. At the present tirat 
local boards control all the hospitals and dispensaries in all 
_ ... . the plains districts except in the 

““ ‘ “ towns of Dibrugarh and Sylhet. 

Generally it may be said that the hospitals in the province 
of Assam compare unfavourably with those in ottier major 
provinces. The Gauhati hc^pital has also been provin- 
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cialised from the 1st April 1928. The only institution^ 
maintained by Government now and at the beginning of this 
period are therefore — 

(1) The Pasteur Institute, established from subscrib- 

ed funds, maintained by the Local Govern- 
ment, and nominally controlled by a committee 
including Council representatives, which met 
twice in the year 1925 and recently on 12th and 
13th April 1928. Arrangements have been 
made at the last meeting that in future the 
committee will meet regularly twice a year. 

(2) The Provincial Laboratory,, for routine analyses. 

(3) The Provincial Vaccine Depot. 

(4) Government hospitals and dispensaries in the 

areas .not under local boards, and at the head- 
quarters of Lakhimpur and Sylhet districts : — 
These have in-patient wards on a modest 
scale sufficient for the population requiring 
treatment. There is little demand for hospital 
treatment by the better classes, as paying 
wards only bxist at Jorhat and Sylhet, the 
latter being in poor condition. These hospitals 
have a^"o operating rooms, but generally no 
provision for trained nursing, and no up-to- 
date laboratories or operating theatres except 
at Dibrugarh. 

(5) A medical school at Dibrugarh for the training of 

doctors with subordinate qualifications and of 
compounders, with a laboratory and a hospital 
somewhat better equipped and staffed than 
those at other district headquarters. 

(6) Two leper institutions accommodating lepers of 

the poorer class, i.e., a hospital at Sylhet with 
about 70 inmates, and a small asylum at 
Kohima in the Naga Hills, accomffiodating 
about 20. 

(7) A mental hospital, now undergoing reconstruc- 

tion and expansion, but so far unable to take 
in better-class patients. 

(8) Travelling dispensaries. 



(9) Temporary hospitals and dispensaries for the 
treatment of kala-azar, under the Public 
Health Department. 

(10) Immigration hospitals for the floating population 
of tea-garden coolies. 

Apart from some more or less temporary isolation 
wards, there were, and are, no regular segregation hospitals 
for epidemic diseases, except those for Tcdla-azcur. 

(2) The medical staff consists of a Civil Surgeon for 
each district headquarters, one assistant surgeon for the 
headquarters subdivision, one assistant surgeon in charge 

of each subdivision (except in one 
or two hill subdivisions), and sub- 
assistant surgeons attached to hospitals and dispensaries. 
Civil Surgeons belong either to the Indian Medical Service, 
the Indian Medical Department or the Assam Medical 
Service (senior). OflBcers of the Indian Medical Service 
must possess qualiflcations registrable in the United 
Kingdom. In Assam the number of Indian Medical Service 
officers on the list at the present time is 13. Of the thirteen, 
three hold administrative posts, namely, the Inspector 
General of Prisons and Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health and the Director of the Pasteur Institute. 
Three others are Indian officers, and two are European 
officers on leave, one preparatory to retirement. This leaves 
five European officers of the Indian Medical Service supple- 
mented by European officers of the Indian Medical Depart- 
ment to fill the eight centres of groups into which, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Lee Commis- 
sion, the districts are divided for attendance upon officials 
of non-Asiatic domicile and their families. Two of the 
eight stations are regularly allotted to officers of the Indian 
Medical Department, and three are at present held by this 
service. The shortage of European Indian Medical Service 
officers, owing to officers going on leave, has led to difficulty 
in operating the group system mentioned; but the Govern- 
ment of India have hitherto been unable to spare more 
officers. 

Military assistant surgeons of the Indian Medical 
Department, who must belong to the domiciled community, 
undergo a special training in India, and thus need not 
necessarily possess a medical degree or qualifications regis- 
trable in the United Kingdom. The province has for some 
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time employed seven officers of this department, but there 
is one vacancy among these owing to death. These officers 
are peculiarly suited for service with expeditions of the 
Assam Rifles and for service in hill districts. At present 
two posts of Civil Surgeon and four other posts are ordi- 
narily filled by officers belonging to this service; and three 
civil surgeoncies are actually held by them at present. Of 
the six officers of the Indian Medical Department at present 
employed none possess qualifications registrable in the 
United Kingdom. 

Civil assistant surgeons belong to the Assam Medical 
Service (senior), which now numbers 34. They must possess 
the medical degree of a recognised university, in India or 
the United Kingdom, and thus generally possess, as 
matters stand, qualifications registrable in the United King- 
dom. Two civil surgeoncies are at present reserved for this 
service, and three are at present actually held by this class 
of officer. 

Sub-assistant surgeons must have passed the final 
examination of a recognised medical school. There is no 
medical college in Assam, but there is one medical school, 
which now provides a sufficient number of sub-assistant 
surgeons for the requirements of Government. 

The teaching posts at the medical school are held by 
members of the Assam Medical Service (senior). 

The separate staff of the Public Health Department 
includes 10 municipal health officers (whose pay is borne by 
Government), an Assistant Director of Public Health, a large 
temporary staff of assistant surgeons and sub-assistant 
surgeons for dealing with the kala azar epidemic, and a staff 
for dealing with vaccination work. A large scheme for 
greatly strengthening the staff, including provision for rural 
health officers and for the revival of the post of Sanitary 
Engineer, has been generally accepted by Government but 
has been held up for want of funds. Provision* for 
the appointment of a second Assistant Director of Public 
Health has been made in the budget for 1928-29, and has 
been accepted by the Council. 

(3) Private practitioners are few, and though there are 
many practitioners of the indigenous systems, they are not 
„ . organized. Health arrangements 

Pnvate practxW. ^ Water-SUpply 

are dealt with elsewhere. 
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(4) The local bodies have been given freedom to enter- 
tain their own staff, but in many cases employ Government 

staff of local bodiaa. officcrs, and usually receive 
Government grants to cover the 
payments of average salary made on that account. 


(5) There has hitherto been little change in the organi- 
sation of the public services. In view of economy the 

Minister proposed at one time to 
pubircTrvlSas!”*“^““°“ abolish the Public Health Depart- 

ment as a separate department, or 
to amalgamate it with the Medical Department. This pro- 
posal was, however, severely criticised and was finally 
dropped. To secure greater co-ordination between the two 
departments in the campaign against kala-azar a small 
board consisting of the heads of the two departments was 
formed in 1923. A scheme for the reorganisation of the 
Public Health Department has been mentioned above. 
During the lean years after the War, as a measure of eco- 
nomy, five municipal health officers, four rural health 
officers and the Sanitary Engineer were abolished. There 
has, however, been a considerable temporary increase in the 
ordinary cadres for the later years of the period under re- 
view in connection with kala-azar and leprosy survey work. 
The latter has now been discontinued. 


(6) Public health propaganda was started in the pro- 
vince in 1925, with a view to diffusing an elementary know- 

ledge of hygiene and public health 
■ amongst the masses. It consists 

of two parts, viz ; — 

(a) General. 

This consists in giving magic lantern lectures and 
demonstrations to the general public. The work is under- 
taken by the kala-azar assistant surgeons during the course 
of their tours of inspection in villages. 


(&) Propaganda in schools. 

The Director of Public Instruction is supplied every 
year with a large quantity of public health literature 
Written in a simple style for distribution in primary schools 
throughout the province. To ensure an interest being taken 
on the subject, prizes varying from Bs. 2 to Bs. 5 for pupils, 
and Bs. 5 to Bs. 9 for teachers have been introduced. 



(7) There has been no change in the relatione of the 
Government staff with the local bodies which owing to the 

The local bodies. transfer of medical relief to the 
latter without close dehnation of 
spheres of duties have led to SQme friction, the opportunities 
for which tend to increase with the relaxation of control and 
the loss of the official vote on these bodies. These bodies are 
free to mmntain their own staff, subject to regulation as to 
(j|ualifications. They can, however, be called upon to main- 
tain health officers Appointed by Government, or to appoint 
health officers subject to the approval of Government. In 
point of fact, the health officers employed have hitherto all 
been appointed and paid for by Government. They also 
employ sub-assistant surgeons of the Government depart- 
ment for the most part, and, though they pay for these at 
the average rate of salary, often receive a compensatory 
grant. As a result of the grants made by Government the 
freedom of the boards to entertain thoir own staff, sub- 
ject to qualification, has not been extensively used. In 
1927 friction between the civil surgeou, the health officer 
and a municipality led to a demand by the municipal board, 
which was repeated in a resolution tabled in the Council, 
that the municipal boards should be permitted to appoint 
their own health offic,ers. Government decided that this 
should be permitted, if the qualifications and salary pro- 
posed were adequate (vide Appendix to Chapter ill, 
case 36). 

The gradual extension of medical aid by the boards is 
exhibited in statements I and II. 


(8) Powers in public health matters have been greatly 
increased by legislation in the field of local self-government, 
, . , and are indeed much in advance 

change.. 

matters as adulteration of food and the sanitation of pre- 
mises. The Assam Municipal Act, I of 1923, makes it com- 
pulsory for medical practitioners to notify cases of epi- 
demic pr contagious diseases. Powers had been taken under 
the Epidemic Diseases Act, in regard to kala-azar by the 
former administration; the mode of use was changed in the 
period under review, but a more important step was taken 
in the introduction of compulsory vaccination in certain 
small-pox infected areas. 



Ch.„g« in re.p.ot of inrtHutio». ,(») .^he foUowi^ ch^geS tOOk 

place in respect of institutions : — 

(а) The travelling dispensaries for the carriage of 
medical aid to areas not served by regular dispensaries were 
abolished for economy’s sake and because they were found 
ineffective; they have been reinstated in certain special 
areas, but the employment of epidemic units, proposed by 
the Public Health Department, has proved a more useful 
mode of applying growing funds, and has found favour with 
the Council. There are now three such units, and it is pro- 
posed to have two more. 

(б) The provincialization of the remaining head- 
quarter dispensaries was taken up mainly because of diffi- 
culties with the local bodies but was abandoned largely 
because of financial considerations. It was considered 
important, however, to provincialise one such hospital on 
account of its being. situated at Gauhati, the gateway of the 
whole of Assam Valley {vide Appendix to Chapter IV, case 
46 ). 

(c) The Pasteur Institute has remained unchanged, 
but the opening of an Institute in Calcutta, in which the 
patients from Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are now treated, 
and the consequent discontinuance by these provinces of 
their contributions has involved increased charges upon 
Assam revenues. 

{d) The Council displayed early a desire for a medical 
school in the Surma Valley in order to provide facilities for 
cheap medical education for the inhabitants of that valley. 
A resolution was carried for the purpose. The delay in 
meeting this demand has been a frequent subject of criti- 
cism in discussions upon the budget and motions for reduc- 
tion. The demand, which was supported on the theory' 
that widespread facilities for medical aid are needed rather 
than the improvement of those existing, has been through- 
out accepted in principle, but financial difficulties have stood 
in the way. A site has, however, now been selected and 
work on the project of the medical school has commenced. 

(e) The Minister early came to the conclusion that a 
second lej^r hospital in the Assam Valley was needed. 
The question was left pending the results of the leper sur- 
vey. In March 11126, however, the Council carried .a re- 
solution demanding immediate provision in the budget 
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for this purpose, and at a departmental conference in June it 
was decided to proceed with it. The purpose of the institution 
and ttte qu'estion of providing powers to enable full use to 
be made of it were left to the advice of the Medical Depart- 
ment and to experience. Meanwhile the All-India Leprosy 
Committee had recommended that no attempt should be 
made to segregate lepers. The Medical Department’s 
proposal that the new hospital should provide for research 
and the treatment of curable cases, while the old should be 
used as an asylum for incurables, has been accepted, with 
the modification, suggested by the Governor after local 
investigation, that the establishment of a colony to provide 
for the thousand odd incurables for whom the policy 
accepted by the Minister would apparently (from the up-to- 
date results of the survey) have to provide, should be 
considered. A scheme was prepared and accepted by 
Government for the new hospital. Owing to want of funds 
it did not find a nlace in this vear’s budget and no further 
step has been taken yet as to the old asylum. 

(10) The disease commonly known as kala-azar — a 

Kaia-azor name given to it by the Garos 

aa-aiOT. among whom it first appeared 

which has not been supplemented by any scientific term— • 
though recognized as early as 1869, first came into 
prominence in Goalpara in 1882. It subsequently spread 
into all the districts of Lower Assam and later into most 
parts of the province. Its chief ravages took place in the 
latter part of the last centurv. but it continued to take heav\'’ 
toll of life in the present century, and threatened to assume 
increased virulence, especially in Kamrup and Nowgong, 
in the period immediately preceding and following the 
introduction of the reforms. 

The following extract from Surgeon Captain (now Sirl 
Leonard Rogers’ report (1897) on kala-azar in Assam 
describes the ravages done by kala-azar in Assam in past 
years ; — 

“ Much could be written on this heading, and many. 
Quotations could be given, showing how the epidemic has 
depopulated whole tracts of the Terai portions of Goalpara, 
Kamrup and Nowgong districts, and has so greatly reduced 
the population of other parts as to maka^t ipapossible for 
some of the tea gardens of Kamrup to gef inore than a very 
small part of the labour they want from local,, sources, 
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although, before the epidemic affected the district, they had 
more applicants than they could find employment for; how 
certain tracts of the Nowgong district, which a few years 
ago were covered by fields of mustard and populous, villages, 
now only support a few Nepalese people who graze their 
cattle on the once-cultivated land; how the very name 
kala-azar strikes such terror into the heart of natives of the 
affected parts that whole villages have deserted their homes 
in order to escape from the disease, and have even migrated 
to a different district, and wretched sufferers from the fever 
have been turned out of the villages in which they lived 
and bandied about from one to another, no one being 
willing to admit them for fear of catching the fever them- 
selves, while parts of villages have cut off all communica- 
tion with their relations in a neighbouring portion of the , 
same -village for fear of infection; how the Garos were 
commonly credited in former days with taking affected 
persons out into the jungle, and after making them 
unconscious with drink, setting fire to the temporary huts 
in which they were placed, and so burning them to death, 
while, even in the present day, I have myself seen a patient 
placed in a grass hut in the middle of the dried up rice 
fields, a little way outside the village, as the people would 
not allow her to come inside it, even to the house of her 
own father ; but still more eloquent in testifying to the 
fearful results of the epidemic in any district over which it 
passes like a fell scourge, are the following figures showing 
the actual decrease in the inhabitants of the affected parts 
between one census and another, and the area of land that 
has fallen out of cultivation directly owing to this decrease 
of the population.” 

In the intercensal period 1881-1891 the population of 
Nowgong fell by nearly one-fourth, and it was calculated 
that the indigenous population of the district, upon whom 
the incidence was heaviest, had decreased by over 30 per 
cent., whUe the population of Goalpara fell by 18 per cent. 
In 1891-1901 the population of Kamrup fell by seven per 
cent., of Mangaldai subdivision by 9 per cent., of Nowgong 
district by 25 per cent, and of North Sylhet subdivision by 
4 per cent. It was considered certain that this excessive 
; mortality was at awy rate in the Assam Valley, chiefly due 
to this disea^,,and it was calculated that the Kamrup 
population hi 1891 was 75,000 less than it would have been 
but for kaUt^mir, 



For all this time not only was no treatment known for 
htAarOstaT, but its causes were uncertain, and it wm 
commonly, but mistakenly, believed to be only an acute 
form of malarial poisoning. In the decade 1901-1911 there 
was a marked improvement in the apparent mortality from 
the disease, and the census report of 1911 even announced 
that it had ceased to be active. There was, however, 
shortly afterwards a recrudescence which was feared to 
indicate an extension into the subdivision of Golaghat and 
towards Upper Assam. The malarial origin of the disease 
was now assailed with' more vigour than before by medical 
opinion, and a small staff was for the first time appointed 
by the Government in 1911-12 to deal specially with it. Tn 
order to ascertain the extent of infection a general Tcala-azar 
survey throughout the province was undertaken in 1912-13. 
This and subsequent surveys revealed the fact that the 
disease was much more widely distributed than was 
imagined at. first. Eventually, in 1917, a conference was 
held in Shillong to frame regulations for dealing with the 
disease. The chief of these was the provision of statutory 
powers (1) to prevent the spread of the disease by the 
migration of persons from infected areas, and (2) giving 
8.uthority to* remove families from infected sites. At first 
these measures gave proipise of success, but it was soon 
found that the cost was prohibitive, especially when it was 
realized that the disease was much more widely distributed 
than had been thought. Later, it was also found that the 
second of these provisions was useless for general 
application, as it meant that new houses had to be provided 
for infected families at Government expense, when the old 
ones had to |>e destrovcd by burning. Family provisions 
had also sometimes to be destroyed, and for these Govern- 
ment was obliged to pay compensation. Tt was found about 
this time that the disease was epidemic in greater or less 
degree in almost every district in the province. In Bengal 
in 1918, the treatment of the disease by tartar emetic 
gained some reputation. Tbe Government of Assam 
decided to adopt this form of treatment along with the 
segreiration measures already in force. To give effect to 
this decision an assistant surgeon was. sent to Kalna and 
Calcutta to study the technioue of treatment under 
Sir Leonard Rogers, i.m.s., and Dr. Muir. The assistant 
surgeon on his return to the province in 1919 opened a A;afa- 
azar hospital at Nazira in the Sibsagar district where 
treatment was begun with tartar emetic. Treatment with 
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this drug was later replaced by sodium antimony tartarate 
and the results achieved surpassed all expectations. 

In 1920, the regulations were modified, so as to provide 
for compulsory treatment, and the expensive segregation 
measures were gradually abolished. The relations, 
which are still in fotce under the Epidemic Diseases Act, 
enable a magistrate on the application of the medical 
authorities to require patients under pain of imprisonment 
qr fine, to undergo treatment. In practice, however, legal 
proceedings are only rarely taken in selected cases, and 
treatment is mainly enforced by moral suasion. Treatment 
with sodium antimony tartarate was gradually extended! 
and brought into almost exclusive use throughout the \ 
province. The introduction in 1926 of treatment with an \ 
organic aromatic compound of antimony (urea stibamine), ' 
which was extended to all patients throughout the province 
in 1927 ^at considerable expense to provincial funds, has 
been markedlv successful in popularizing treatment, owing 
to the considerable shortening of the treatment period 
which this drug makes possible. 

Research undertaken by the Indian Research Fund 
Association from- the middle of 1924 onwards was successful 
in tracing the transmission of the disease with little doubt 
to certain species of sandfly, and has given hope 'that 
epidemiological measures for the prevention of infection 
will eventually become possible. The cost of research 
operations in 1927-28 was Rs. 1.33,911, towards which the 
local Government gave Rs. 15,000 as its annual contribution. 

Meanwhile the campaign was conducted by the reformed 
Gk)vemment over an ever-wideninq area and with a rapidlv 
increasing staff. Statement IV shows the progressive 
increase in special staff and in exnenditure from provincial 
funds, the maximum effort occurring in 1926-27, when there 
was a total staff of 319 persons, as compared with none in 
1910 and 68 in 1920-21, and a total expenditure of over four 
lakhs, as compared with less than a lakh in 1920-21. 
During the pteriod of financial stringency Government 
decided that whatever other retrenchments might become 
necessary, no fears even of provincial bankruptcy must 
interfere with the vigorous prosecution of this campaign. 
The Minister in 1928 was particularly active in pressing for 
energetic action. He insisted on a thorough kakL-assar 
survey being carried out in Sylhet, although the authorities 
in cbs^rge did not believe that the disease was a serious 



menace in the Surma Valley. The result of the survey 
showed that he was right. He also pressed for extension of 
close surveys in the Assam Valley and his desires were met. 
I\irther,. he urged the co-ordination of the Medical and 
Public Health departments to which reference has already 
been made., and which brought the Civil Surgeons and 
assistant surgeons in charge of subdivisions into active 
collaboration in the pursuit of the campaign. 

Statement III shows the facilities afforded for treat- 
ment, the number of patients treated and the number cured 
during the reformed period. The number treated rose from 
7,188 in 1920 to a maximum of 60,940 in 1925 and in 1927 
was still as high as 33,415. The number shown as cured was 
2,223 in 1920, 24,621 in 1925, and 19,198 in 1927. 

Statement V shows the progress in mortality from kala- 
azar. There was a steady increase in mortality from 1919, 
when treatment was first started, till 1925 in which year the 
largest number of patients was treated. The explanation 
for this is that before treatment was started there were no 
means by which kala-azar could be diagnosfed even by 
medical men. The effect of this w^ that deaths from kala- 
azar wereTecorded under fever, dysentery and other causes. 
With the introduction of treatment, even laymen began to 
diagnose the disease with a certain amount of precision, 
especially the typical and later cases of kala-azar. and con- 
sequently the death rate showed an increase. With the 
decline of kala-azar from the year 1926, the moratality is 
showing a real decrease. This indicates that the. disease is be- 
ing brought more and more under control. Since the treat- 
ment of AjflZff-aaar began the mortality under the general head 
of “fevers” has drooped from about 112.000 per annum to 
89,000 in 1927. The large difference between the number 
treated and the combined numbers of cures and deaths is 
mainly accounted for by stoppage of treatment by patients 
before they are medically fudged to be free from the disease. 
A large proportion of such patients are no doubt in Tpalitj'^ 
cured. 

(11) Little advance has been made in the prevention 
of malaria, another disease which takes heavy toll from 

parts of the province, as 
distinct rrom curative measures. 
The annual total of deaths from malaria is calculated not to 
bo less than 25,000. It has long been recognised that 

sn 



malaria is to a great extent preventable, but funds have not 
been available to meet the heavy expenditure which a 
campaign over Assam as a whole would entail. Some 
beginnings have been made by Government in certain areas 
more or less under its own control, and with considerable 
success. The sick rate among the Assam Rifles at Fasighat 
in the Sadiya Frontier Tract was greatly reduced after the 
first effiect in this direction, a thorough examination being 
made and Rs. 8,000 spent in jungle clearing and draining 
during the years 1918-1921. Work was begun in Shillong 
in 1922; with the collaboration of the municipal board the 
breeding grounds of the mosquito were discovered, the 
important grounds drained at a cost of about Rs. 2,000, 
and private owners called upon to drain their swampy 
ground. Clearing and draining, was also done at about the 
same time in Haflong in the North Cachar Hills, at a cost 
of Rs. 14,000 odd. In 1925, similar work was done in 
Kohima in the Naga Hills at a cost of about Rs. 4,000. 
These operations are being continued by the Shillong muni- 
cipality, and elsewhere by operations which cost provincial 
funds some Rs. 5,000 per annum. The most considerable 
operation is that now to be undertaken at the Forest 
Department station of Kachugaon, where the sick rate from 
malaria had become alarming and engaged the notice of 
the Legislative Council. Rupees 35,080 have been voted for 
sanitary improvements there in the budget for 1928-29. 

Private employers also have engaged in anti-malarial 
measures. The opening of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
through the Nambar Forest had in the earlier years of’ the 
century been attended by much loss of life from mialaria. 
Subsequently the high incidence of the disease at the 
Important junction of Lumding in that neighbourhood in 
1914 made intensive operations necessary as an alternative 
to the abandonment of the station. The Director of Public 
Health was requested to assist the railway medical officers 
in working out a ^heme and one was prepared, estimated 
to cost over one and a half lakhs, which has since been 
carried out by the railway. A steady reduction in the in- 
cidence of malaria at the station has followed. Anti- 
malarial measures have also been undertaken on a number 
gf ^e tea gardens, of which details are not too^, 
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(12) The Minister in 1922 announced his opinion that 
leprosy was a serious menace to the province, and desired 
Th. 1 ^ ^ 8‘irvey to be made and improved 

methods of treatment to be intro* 
duced. The census of 1921 reported the known existence of 
some 4,000 lepers, and the probable existence of twice that 
number. The -survey was postponed with Minister’s con- 
sent until the completion of the keda-azar survey, in view -of 
the opinion of the department that the Government and 
Ipcal staffs could not undertake both simultaneously with 
efficiency. The leper survey was, however, begun in l^i, 
and, as was expected, has revealed much larger numbers 
than those shewn in the census hgures. In two sub^vi- 
sions alone 2.760 cases were traced. In 1926 the camnaign 
initiated bv His Excellencv the Viceroy came to a he^. 
It was then decided to take advantatre of the facilities for 
snecial trainine inautmrated, and also to press on the 
scheme for the hospital demanded by the Council, and the 
proposals for the creation of colonies. The view of the- 
department was that the survev would take a long time, and 
that it would be better to concentrate on the clinics recom- 
mended bv the Central Committee, and the asylums or 
colonies contemplated by the Minister. The Governor was 
of opinion derived from his experiences on tour that reme- 
dial measures were most required. The Minister was. 
however, anxious that the survey should be completed. It 
was decided at a conference to expedite the survey by 
creation of fresh parties, and to open three clinics with the 
eventual purpose of opening clinics at all district and sub- 
divisiOnal headquarters; and these latter are now com- 
plete. As stat^ above, the conference decided to post- 
pone the question, which the Minister raised, of measures 
for compulsion. The survey has, however cost a luve 
amount of money, slightly over one lakh of rupees. While 
the kala-azar campaign is be;ing pursued the local Gk>vem- 
ment considered that it would not be possible financially 
to start special leprosy treatment centres. It would be 
more practical and economical to. carry On the survey pt the 
same time when the patients could be treated. The surv^ 
has, therefore, been stopped for the present as it served no 
other purpose, and funds could be used more profitably in 
other directions. Arrangements have, however, been made 
to treat lepers in every dispensary aq out-dpor pati^ts, 4 
policy which has not diet with univenal pp^roval, 



(18) The direct management of dispensarieB has conti- 
.. ^ ... . ■ nued to be entrusted to nominated 

committees. These have jproved 
to be very slipshod in nccount matters. In one district the 
oommitt^ have endeavoured to force popular contribution 
to medical aid by the levy of treatment fees; generally, 
however, the realisation of local subscriptions, apart from 
the special donations of the wealthy, which have tended to 
increase, has remained poor, and (rovemment found it neces- 
sary to issue .instructions that committee-men themselves in 
arrear of eubscription^ for more than six months should be 
compelled to resign. Beluctance to pay for medical aid 
is very common. The question of charging fees for medical ' 
or surgical attendance from patients who can afford them, 
when admitted to Government hospitals, has recently been 
v6ry fully considered. The opposition to levy of such fees 
even on condition of division between Gk)vemment and the 
doctor is, however, so strong that Government are not in 
fpvour of permitting such fees to be levied F Vide Appen- 
dix to Chapter TV, case 10.] 

(14) The registration of vital statistics and epidemic 
vporti^.have slightly improved as the result of depart- 
lin ental .action, but are still very imperfect. 

(15) Except for the proposed provision of a patho- 
logical laboratory at the medical school at a cost of about 

, ^ Rs. 50,000 (the revised estimate), 

edica uca ion. some reduction in medical seats 

at Calcutta for the sake of retrenchment, the proposed new 
medical school, and the regulation of scholarships, stipends, 
and reservation of seats on communal lines, at the instance 
of the Council, there have been no changes in respect of 
medical education. A proposal to raise the fees at the 
medical school was raised in 1923, but was opposed by the 
Minister on the ground that the move would unpopular 
in the Council. The question has been reconsidered nearly 
every year since that date, but final decision has been 
postponed from time to time on the same ground. Govem- 
mMit have now accepted the proposal of the Minister that 
the question should be decided when the new -medical 
school will be opened in Sylhet in two or three vears’ time. 
The number of private practitioners has considerablv in- 
creased. The Minister in connection -with the Rural Self- 
Ctovemment Bin outlined a sys^m for the encouragement 
of prfyate practitioners in supersession of the policy of free 
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medical aid by the boards and Government. The subsidiz- 
ing of private practitioners has, however, only been tenta- 
tively tried by one board. Encouragement of the indi- 
genous system^ has at no time been a prominent matter in 
or out of the Council. At the initiative of the Government 
of India two stipends were given to youths of the families 
practising kahiraji and uiiani methods, but these took the 
form of free training in the western methods. 


(16) The work of the local bodies in regard to sanita- 
tion generally is reviewed elsewhere. No anti-malarial or 
j , , , . other similar measures were 

I’ublic liealtli uiid the local bodies. ,1 1 j t_ xt. 

attempted by these bodies. They 
have generally been content to endure the somewhat ano- 
malous conditions under which they labour, in regard to 
their own staff and the administrative staff of Go- 
vernment. Friction between the local bodies and 
the Government staff culmi ated in a resolution 
tabled in the Council which recommended 


that the municipal boards should be allowed to appoint 
their own health officers. Such friction inevitably follows 
from the fact that legislation has done away with the pre- 
vious system by which medical and public health arrange- 
ments were co-ordinated by sub-committees headed by 
Government officers, who ’were then full meihbers of the 
boards, but it does not seem to have been foreseen when the 
legislation was introduced. The orders passed have sought 
a via media by granting the boards liberty to make their 
own arrangements with their own funds, but asserting the 
authority of the Civil Surgeons. 


(17) Departmental propaganda has developed soine 
interests in child welfare, and a centre has been opened in 

Shillong at the cost of Govern- 
objid welfare. ment. The Assam Red Cross 

Society, and the Central Committee bf Lady Chelmsfofd’s 
League for maternity and child welfare have contributed 
Rs. 5,000, Rs. 8,212 and Rs. -5,000, respectively. In Sylhet 
the Social Service League and the Rural Co-operative 
Organization Society, which aim, the one at the develim- 
m^t of interest in matters of health generally, and the 
other at rural development in water-sppply among other 
things, are evidences of a growing desire for progress, and 
have received financial or other encouragement from the 
Minister. 



(18) The spirit of the Council has already received 
mention in regard to the resolu- 
* ■ tions concerning the medical 

school and the leper hospital. The Council did not devote 
much time to other matters concerning these departments, 
being chiefly occupied with cheap medical education and 
the employment in the services, about which many questions 
were asked. It regarded the progress of the treatment of 
kala-azar and ‘leprosy, however, with favour. 


STATEMENT 1. 
(MEDICAL.) 


Class. 

1 

Head. 

1st January 
1921. 

1st January 
1928. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I .. 

Govemmoit dispenssries 

51 

43 

II .. 

Police 

32 

33 


Forest and Sunrey,, 

t 

2 

2 


Other M 

6 

5 

Ill .. 

Local bodies „ 

126 

144 

IV .. 

Private aided .. 

2 

2 

V .. 

1 Private unaided .• 

8 

6 

VI .. 

1 

Railways ,« 

II 

18 


Beds 

901 

1,041 


Treated during the past ycAr— 

In-door 

9,388 

12,369 


^ Out-door . . . 

1,621,779 

1,607,643* 

L 


Personally 

1,030,596 

1 993,548 


By friends 

591,183 

614,095 


Operations . . 

26,727 

j 19,l58t 


Notes. — * Reduction due to reduction of tiavelling dispensaries from 27 to 4. 
t Reduction due to revised classification. 




lMome--a«nai I, m ud IV (Dit^^ 


1 

( 

1921 

1 

1927 

IncMane. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 I 

2 1 

3 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. { 


From Government . . 

2,53.863 

4,25.819 

68 per cent. 

From local funds 

1.79,361 

2,47,698 

38 ditto. 

Subscriptions 

33,660 

43,095 

28 ditto. 

Miscellaneous 

26,940 

24,156 


Total 

4.93.824 

7.40.768 

•• 


Expenditure — Clatset I, 111 and IV (Dispentariet). 



.1921 

1927 


Rs. 

Rs. 

SalalM . . 

2,61,519 

3,90,078 

Medicines 

92.085 

1,22,794 

Dirt . . 

41.094 

51,325 

Buildings 

57,983 

95,497 

Miscellaneous 

43.883 

77.601 

Total 

4.%.564 

7,37.285 


STATEMENT 11. 

Medical sta0, 

1921. 


Aimlant furpeons employed on medical . . 30 

Ditto ditto on public Health t 

Ditto ditto on koh’ozar 8 

Sttb-pietiatant surgeoni employed on medical 141 
Ditto ditto on public health. 4 

Sab-eMistant auipeons employed on kflla- 36 
Oitp and epidemic unit duty. 

Sub-iaaiataiit niiieons employed as health 8* 

oAoers. 


1927. 

31 

I (Emigration.) 
6 
115 

2 (Emigration.) 

122 

10 


Aaaiftant surgeena employed hy local bodies NiL I 

Sub-assistant surgeons of the Govennnent IM 96 

staff employed by local bodies in dis- 
pensaries. 

*T1w iiBiiiW ai heikh eflkm in 1922 included nird hetlth offioen. but now indudei only municipd 
Bsdlh oftenn» nml heelth ofHoeri kevinf been aboiiibed* 
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STAm«ENT III. 


— 

1919 

1920 

i 1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1 

2 ' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 

10 

Govenmnt kflla azar 
hotpitala. 

1 

7 

12 

13 

13 

11 

! 

9 

7 

1 

6 

Do. beds 

28 

146 

226 

284 

302 

252 

214 

372 

1 342 

Zemindari i^a/o azar 


2 

: 2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 i 

1 1 

bonrtals. 

Uo. beds 


42 

j 42 

42 

14 

14 


14 

14 

/Cobi azai wards . . 

1 

8 

8 

6 

6 


5 

7 

9 

Do. beds .. 

12 

156 

1 

146 

88 

66 

92 

118 

132 

182 

Go^raowMNM 


17 

23 

26 

51 

.63 

85 

90 

87 

Do. centres .. 

.. 

28 

33 

38 

63 

75 

99 

128 

126 

CMialnilMl ^ 

Notayailable. 

r 7.188 

15.880 

19,659 

35,071 

48,770 

60,940 

49.385 

33,415 

CbMCond J 

Tbe forms 
%v«re not 
introduced 
•ndso no 
records 
kept. 

1 2,223 

! 

j 

4,789 

1 

5,579 

10,121 

10,091 

24,621 

21,778 

19,198 


STATEMENT IV. 


Year. 

Expenditure 

on 

hjda azar 
operations. 

Staff entertained. 

Aaaistant 

Surgeon. 

Sub- 

Assistant 

Surgeon. 

1 i 

Compoun- Peons, 

j der. 1 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i ^ 1 

6 

7 

1910.11 




j j 



t9ii.i2 .. 

*3.404 

1 

I 

f 



1912-13 .. 

11.525 

1 

6 

! .. i 



1913-14 .. 

22.124 

2 

14 

1 

16 


1914-15 .. 

17313 

1 

6 

I 

7 


1914^16 .. 

10,736 

1 

6 

; 

13 


1916-17 .. 

13378 

1 

6 

i 

13 


1917-18 .. 

25.664 

t 1 

4 

1 

9 


1918-19 .. .. 1 

87.096 

3 

9 

' 

! 19 


1919-20 .. 

75,074 i 

8 

28 


1 


1920-21 .. 

94306 , 

1 8 

35 

1 

24 


1921-22 .. 

104342 

' 71 

1 54 

I 

179 


1922-23 .. 

. 183,432 

6 

1 79 

12 

166 


1923-24 

225.639 

6 

1 90 

12 

129 


1924-25 .. 

266.063 

6 

110 

15 

168 


1925-26 .. ' 

336.230 

6 

113 

12 

162 


1926-27 .. 

406,158 

6 ; 

113 

12 

188 


1927-28 .. 

334.I49*| 

1 

6 

1 113 

)l 

174 


* Hepretents the amount of March preliminary accounts. 




STATEMENT V. 

Death from kala-azar by distriets in Assam. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


(1) There was since 1882 a department which in 1886 
receiv^ the name of the Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture, but until 1897-98 its agricultural - activities 
were practically confined to crop cutting experihfehtt. Ih 
the latter year an expert was appointed as AsSistatitDirectttr 
for Agriculture, and an experimental farm was established 
in Upper Shillong. A department of agriculture was 
established in 1907 under the Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam with a Director in charge, and in 1916 there were 
under the Director two deputy directors, one fibre expert, 
one agricultural chemist, one economic botanist, three 
superintendents of agriculture, one entomological collector 
and one mycological collector. Upon the annulment of the 
.partition of !&ngal in 1912 the department was again 
amalgamated with ^at of land records, and a niunber of 
appointments were lost. The combined departments were 
placed in the charge of an officer belonging to the 'Indian 
Civil Service. 

(2) At the institution of the reforms, the department 
had four experts (the two deputy directors, the agricultural 
chemist and the economic botanist). There were two 
superintendents, and sixty subordinate officers, such as 
inspectors, farm managers, demonstrators, etc. In 1927-28 
the department had lost two of its experts by retrenchment, 
viz..^ one deputy director, and the agricmtur^l chemist. 
The inferior staff had, however, considerably increased. 
There were three superintendents, and ninOty-seven sub- 
ordinate officers. The actual cost of the department proper 
in ,1920-21 as shown in the accounts was Rs. 1,93,868. The 
corresponding actuals for 1926-27 (excluding cost of the 
combined office, of the Directorw which was also excluded 
from this head in 1920-21) were Rs. 2,85,%M. The reidsed 
estimate under the same heads for 1927-28 amounts -tc 
Rs, 2,91,000. 

The appointment of a whole-time Director has now 
become a matter for serious consideration. There is still 
only one .deputy director and no agricultoal chemist, but 
there are three superintendents, sixteen inspectors, twc 
to the botanist and sixty-two demonska 
tors. There is also an entomological assistant, and a 
myo<ftogi^ assistant has recently been appointed 
The three seed depdts, a rice fam in the Upper 



Assam Valley, and a cattle breeding farm have been estab- 
lished. The general purposes farm in the Lower Assam 
Valley, the deep water rice farms in the Surma Valley, and 
'the seed and ^monstration farms have not yet matured. 
The expenditure on the farms for 1927-28 is estimated at 
Rs. 62,000, and the net expenditure on the seed depdts at 
Es. 10,700, the gross being Ks. 77,700. The expenditure on 
cattle breeding for the year 1928-29 (including a supple- 
mentary demand voted at the budget session of 1928) is 
estimated at Rs. 32,815. 

(3) The Council early displayed a feeling that the 
department was not doing sufficient to justify its existence, 
and it fastened upon the activity of least likelihood to benefit 
the ordinary cultivator by compelling Government to 
abandon the fruit farm at Shillong to private enterprise. 
This has been justified by results. Otherwise, however, the 
Council gave little assistance in the formation of policy. 

The only resolution carried was one recommending 
legislation for the destruction of water-hyacinth, a weed 
which has spread rapidly over the greater part of the plains, 
choking water-ways, destroying fish and impeding 
cultivation. The Government declined to undertake legis- 
lation compelling individuals to destroy the weed until 
some methods of achieving this desirable end were forth- 
coming. Thb mover, undaunted, himself brought in a bill 
for the purpose which, as it emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, did not hesitate to make penal failure to destroy a 
weed which has defeated the efforts of experts and of 
Governments. On Government pointing out the danger and 
unfairness of giving the local boards power to compel 
cultivators to destroy a pest which no one knows how to 
destroy, the bill was recommitted to the Select Committee, 
and has been passed as a permissive measure, viz., the 
Assam Water Hyacinth Act, III of 1926, enabling the boards 
to require materials and assistance in dealing with the 
weed, and to submit to Government schemes for sanction 
and financial assistance from Government. Hitherto the 
Act has been a dead letter. 

Other resolutions dealing with the. formation of 
agricultural schools and, under the inspiration of extra- 
provincial thought, the All-India Cattle Committee, were 
not carried. A more practical proposal, for the compulsory 
registration of C/attle sales, was also defeated, — for what 
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leasMiB it is difficult to detennine, since powerful religious 
interOsts were behind it — after Government had pointed out 
that there was nothing to show cattle theft to be a common 
crime calling for serious measures, and that a procedure for 
voluntary registration existed, but that advantage was not 
fully taken of it. 

The present Council, which in 1927 adopted a series of 
token cuts in the budget to express its dissatisfaction with 
almost every aspect of Government’s activity, carried a re- 
duction of Re. 1 in' condemnation of the policy of this 
department. Criticisms generally amounted only 
to complaint that the department is too expensive 
and does not reach the cultivator, the only definite 
suggestion being that not enough is done to deal 
with cattle breeding, improvement of fodder, insect 
pests, and the introduction of fresh crops; while the 
only constructive suggestion was the creation of a number 
of small model farms with the stated purpose, not of 
improving agricultural methods, but of “providing open- 
ings for the unemployed youth of the country.” The 
Minister in reply referred to the appointment of a myco- 
logical assistant and to another motion for reduction which 
intended the abolition of the existing farms. The Advisory 
Board of Developments, which was recently created, re- 
commended the appointment of a mycolomcal assistant and 
the establishment of seed and demonstration farms. The 
latter recommendation, which requires funds, and is not 
universally approved, is under consideration. 

(4) Meanwhile dunfig this period a rice farm in the 
Assam Valley, a sericulture station at Shillong, a third seed 
depdt and the development of a cattle farm in the Assam 
Valley have been carried into practice. A scheme for a 
cattle farm in the plains had been worked out in 1921, but 
not financed for lack of funds. On the proposal of the.Director 
of Agriculture in 1924, in order to fulfil a recommendation 
of the Bangalore Cattle Breeding Conference, the Minister, 
though considering that cattle breeding would be n \yaste 
of monev unless proper feeding, housing and castration of 
inferior hulls were adopted in the villages, directed an 
enqiiirv in expectation of a visit by an expert of the Govern- 
ment of India. As a result of the consequent proceedings 
a cattle farm has been inauaoiratod in the Assam Valley, 
coating at present some Rs. 96.000. A snm of Rs. 16,000 has 
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also been sanctioned recently for the purchase of some 
Sindhi and Tarparkar cattle. The inferior staff has been 
considerably increased, and while the scheme of 1921 has 
been generally accepted, the appointments of a whole-time 
Director and a mycological assistant have been' definitely 
approved, the remaining items awaiting the recommenda- 
tions of the Agricultural Commission. 

(5) The advance of the department has been retarded 
throughout by financial .stringency, and the permature re- 
tirement of a deputy director and agricultural chemist, out 
of the few experts of the department, in 1921. In 1922 the 
Governor on a visit to the Jorhat farm expressed the opinionj 
that the department’s activities were in many caseM 
luxuries, and at his instance a conference of departmental^ 
officers was held to discusss retrenchment The Bengal ' 
retrenchment committee had recently recommenaed the 
amalgamation of the department with those of co-operative 
societies and industries, as had been suggested by the Com- 
mission on co-operation in India in 1915, and a resolution 
on this subject had been moved in the Council but with- 
drawn. The conference also mentioned this amalgamation 
as indicating possibilities of retrenchment. The Minister 
took up the proposal in earnest, through the departmental 
heads concerned, while not denying the obvious gain in co- 
ordination and unification of agency, saw difficulties and no 
prospect of economy in it. He elaborated proposals for 
apialgamation and re-distribution of the departments which 
were effectively carried out, resulting in immediate re- 
trenchments by the abolition of one post of assistant farm 
manager and the suspension of apprenticeships. In the 
result Ihe three departments are united under a single head 
and a single Minister, while the veterinary department has 
obtained a separate head. The co-operative societies have 
been made use of in the distribution of seeds and imple- 
ments.* and some ^imulus has been given to their develop- 
ment Vat agricultural finance it was decided tu restrict 
acUvities to work likely to bring immediate benefit '-to the 
cultivator. 

(6) The visible benefit to the cultivator, as measuted 
^y the distribution of seeds and implements through the 

depfits, shows comparatively little advance, the In- 
crease ih tonnage of seeds and in implements sold being 
due to the development of the second rice farm, 4 small 
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change has been the distribution of vegetable seeds, which 
has proved popular. At first the sale of seeds through co- 
operative societies produced no expansion, as it apparently 
led to relaxation of efforts by the ordinary staff, but latterly 
sales through this agency have increased. One result of 
the campaign for distribution through all ailable agen- 
cies. and of the shortage of superior officers for superv ision 
was a relaxation of control leading to serious irregularities 
mentioned in the first audit reports of seed depdts, which 
have been mentioned in the appendix (case 79). 

(7) No attempt has yet been made in agricultural edu- 
cation though pressure has been put upon the department 
to make this venture from various quarters. It is now, 
however, proposed to enable agricultural subjects to be 
taught in the middle and possibly the high school course. 
Since the teachers usually have no practical knowledge or 
experience of agriculture, the experiment will be difficult 
and of doubtful value. Scholarships are given at a cost of 
between Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 for the training of students for 
departmental work at colleges in other provinces, and the 
apprenticeships which stood at 18 in 1921 and were later 
suspended have been revived and raised to 26. 

(8) There appears to have been a fair advancement of 
interest in scientific agriculture among the educated middle 
class, a number of small farms having been started mostly 
for poultry,, sugarcane or fruit. The Director states the 
reasons .for the popularity, of fruit farming to be that once, 
established prospects of a steady income without recourse 
to commitment and heaw labour in the future are expected 
to be assured from it. Some landholders have, moreover, 
taken motor tractors into use. A beginning has also been 
made with co-operative marketing, a society for co-opei^- 
tive sale of jute having been formed with assistance from 
Government granted at the desire of the Minister. It is too 
early to guess whether this venture in a form of institution 
which when tried on previous occasions, has been defeated 
by tbo Marwari merchants, is likely to be successful enough 
to attract any imitutors. If it were, it would alter the 
agricultural outlook. 

VETERINARY. 

(1) There have been no changes in the constitution of 
this department, save that the post of Deputy Superinten- 
dent in the pro^dnejaj service h6B been held in abeyance. 



and the Superintendent has been made its head immediately 
under Grovemment. Government still maintain three hos- 
pitals, and three dispensaries in the hill districts. Three 
inspectors were employed in 1926-27, and a fourth was 
added in the following year. The work in the plains is in 
the hands of the local boards, which contribute two-thirds 
of the average cost of assistants employed. Of the 57 assis- 
tants employed in 1926-27, 20 were employed by Govern- 
ment and 37 by local boards. On the latest coimt which has 
taken place in each of the local board areas, there were al- 
together 6,636,523 animals of which 5,704,013 were bovines. 
Each assistant working in the field is therefore 
responsible on the average for 835 square 
miles of country and 154,162 bovines. There 
is therefore much room for expansion. Few boards 
have in this period found it possible to entertain more 
assistants; and they generally displayed little interest in 
the dispensary work in such matters as inspection. The 
suggestion of Government that veterinary sub-committees 
should be formed, and committees to manage the disnen- 
saries, has not been followed by many boards, and where 
sub-committees have been formed they have in some cases 
held no meetings. The . expenditure of Government has 
risen from Rs. 41,586 to Rs. 1.11.777; that of the boards from 
Rs. .50.873 to Rs. 66.265 since 1920. Two boards maintain 
onlv one assistant, the remainder maintain two. The diffi- 
cultv felt about the maintenance of local board institutions 
in municioal areas annlied to veterinary dispensaries also. 

(2) The Council’s interest was confined to the follow- 
ing matters : — 

(1) A resolution concerning the improvement of 

the status of inspectors, which was with- 
drawn. 

(2) A resolution concerning the pay of veterinary 

assistants, also withdrawn. 

(3) A resolution recommending legislation for the 

compulsory burial of infected carcasses, with- 
drawn after Government, on the advice of the 
Director of Agriculture, had explained that the 
staff was too sparse and scattered to make 
Bucl) legislation practical. 
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(4) A considerable number of questions asked by 

several members drawing attention to epi- 
demics amongst cattle and the shortage of staff 
for adequately dealing with such epidemics. 

(5) The payment of the training charges of students 

sent by local boards lo the Bengal Veterinary 
College. Prior to_ the reforms, the Govern- 
ment of Assam paid a fixed contribution of 
Es. 10,000 ; now the average cost is charged per 
student, under the system of inter-provincial 
adjustments. When the change wa.s made a 
supplementary demand was asked on account 
of the charges made for their private students 
against local boards, which represented that 
they had no means to pay this novel imposi- 
tion. The Swarajist party resented this in- 
novation, and doubted the value of the expendi- 
ture; but the grant was given. Government 
accepted the liability for the existing scholars, 
and left the boards to pay for their 
own scholars in future, or to send none. 
So far, the boards have chosen the latter 
alternative. In order to increase the number 
of persons in the province who have training in 
veterinarv science. Government have since 
1926 adopted the policy of sending at least six 
stipendiaries to the Bengal Veterinarv College. 
During 1928-29 there will be fifteen such 
students reading in the college. 

(3) No advance has been made in improvement of 
methods to deal with cattle-disease, and the department is 
still without a research laboratory. 


VETERINARY. 


1919-20. 

Siiperintendent ••• ^ 

Inspectors ••• ••• ® 

Assistants ••• ••• ^ 

Treated in Government hospitals ... 4,100 

Treated outside Government hospitals 59,182 


Inoculations 


32,172 


1926-27. 

1 

3 

67 

4,696 

79,648 

.42,413 
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INDUSTRIES. 


(1) The Department of Industries was created only in 
. ... , the year 1918. In an address to 

Council on 14th September 
1922 the Minister butlined the objects and needs of the 
department. He described the equipment at the outset, 
namely, two industrial schools conveying a rough training 
in carpentry, masonry and smithy to boys in hill districts, 
and the grant of 16 stipends held in railway workshops. 
The pre-reform administration had added two weaving 
schools, of which one was in the hills, one industrial school 
in the hills, two peripatetic weaving parties, an emporium 
for the marketing of the products and the assistance of 
cottage industry, and a sericultural station. The object of 
most of these efforts was the expansion of the indigenous silk 
industry, and the inculcation of improved methods 
in weaving. The main industries of the province, 
tea, coal, mineral oil and saw-milling, were well 
organized, and stood in no need of help from 
Government, which indeed possessed no experts in the 
department except the weaving and sericultural superin- 
tendents. The aims of the department were therefore the 
development of the cottage industries and of those minor 
industries which might be undertaken bv small capitalists. 
AmonfT nossibilities for these last, the Minister -named the 


natural resources of the nrovince for oil and rice mills, and 
for the manufacture of lac, cement, soap, oils, glass, silk, 
and tan-stuffs, and he postulated as the minimum required 
for development, the appointment of a Mechanical 
Engineer, an Industrial Chemist, and an Intelligence 
Officer. An Adviso^ Development Board was also required. 
Meantime the existing institutions for development of 
cottage industries required, much money for their success. 
At leMt one handicraft school in the Surma Valley and one 
technical school in the Assam Valley were Wanted, and 
more scholarships, some of which must be held outside the 
province, were needed. 


(2) A set of rules for the grant of industrial loans was 
framed in 1921, though not published in the gazette. The 
total loans hitherto granted amount to Rs. 33,700. The 
realisation of instalments has been on the whole satisfactory. 
The purp<«e8 for which the loans were granted were 
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usually rice mills, small farms requiring machinery or 
DovdiopinentB in hidastriai Bdn* equipment, and the outht of small 

operatives in leather work, jewel- 
lery work and weaving, etc. 

The Government and local board expenditure on 
technical education has considerably increased and the 
number of scholars under training quintupled. 

The following schemes have been undertaken ; — 

(i) The Surma Valley Technical School . — The school 
opened from the Ibt June 1923 with two courses 
of training each for three years, viz., wood- 
working (carpentry and cabinet-making) and 
metal-working (black-smithy, turning, mould- 
ing, fitting and engine driving). Drawing 
instruction is given in both classes. The 
school started with twelve boys in the wood- 
working class and thirteen in the metal- 
working class. There were 70 students in the 
school on the 31st March 1927, viz., 36 in the 
wood-working and 34 in the metal-working 
classes. Ten stipends were sanctioned to be 
granted for three years only to attract pupils 
to the school. _ Though the grant of stipends 
has been discontinued there is now no shortage 
of applicants for admission to the school. 
Hostel accommodation is free. The cost of this 
school was Rs 70,000 for buildings and 
Rs. 27,000 for equipment. Maintenance charges 
are Rs. 18,000. 

(it) The Jorhat Technical School . — This had been in 
contemplation for some time, but during the 
years of financial stringency could not be 
financed owing to the allocation by the Council 
of the proceeds of increased stamp duties to 
rural water-supply. Adverse comment was 
frequent in the Council, especially after a 
private donation of one lakh for the purpose 
had been promised. The Minister was anxious, 
in view of prevalent unemployment among the 
middle classes, to have an amalgamated school 
for weaving, agricultural and technical educa- 
tion, to which training in the theory of archi- 
tecture and surveying might be added later, 
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in order to provide surveyors for the local 
bodies, as the first step towards a network of 
vocational schools. His idea was that the 
school should be started as a technical school 
to create an indigenous class of blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc., for the Assam Valley and to 
add a weaving section with the labour of the 
students. He was, however, bound by the will 
of the private donor, which required that there 
should be both an artisan, and a foreman 
mechanic class aiming to provide tea factories 
with indigenous mechanics in place of the 
Chinese, Nepalese, etc., now employed. The , 
Public Works Department were of opinion that i 
the training of foreman mechanics at such a I 
central institution rather than, as with the 
existing apprentices., at workshops, would be 
of doubtful value, and in view of the shortage 
of funds recommended that the school should 
be confined at first to an artisan class. Because 
of the terms of the donation the school has been 
started as an artisan or handicrafts school, the 
mechanic class to be developed later in 1930-31. 
The Director had proposed to admit 15 pupils 
annually to the artisan class, and to give 10 
stipends of Rs. 12 each. The Finance Depart- 
ment asked for a declaration of policy as to 
free te^hing and stipends, and have accepted 
a decision that the stipends shall be temporary 
for three years only, and that free education, 
granted for the present, should be reconsidered 
when vocational training is sufficiently appre- 
ciated for fees to be charged. When thb final 
scheme was carried into practice, it was 
decided to admit 60 pupils. Four hundred 
applications were however received, and 90 
weip admitted. The cost of buildings was 
Rs. 1,45,000 (sanctioned) and of equipment 
Rs. 53,000, while ' maintenance charges arc 
Rs. 28,0^. The courses are ■ (1^ mechanical 
apprentice, (2) wood- working each for 3 years, 
and (3) motor mechanic, for 2 years. 

(fif) Buildings have beten provided for the Gauhati 
weaving institute, including free, hostel 
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accommodation, at a cost of Rs. &7,000 
(estimated). (This provides a two-year course 
for 10 pupils and a one-year class for 30, and 
there are 15 stipends.) 

There have been the following other developments : — 

(i) A third peripatetic weaving party (1 weaving 

assistant and 6 demonstrators) "was allotted to 
the Assam Valley in 1925. 

(ii) An industrial school in the hills was abolished 

(the Governor having found it to be of little 
practical value) after an abortive attempt to 
turn it into a i^rls’ weaving school. 

(Hi) Besides the station already mentioned, which is 
at Titabar in the Assam Valley, a second 
sericultural station, with the intention of 
breeding a more resistant type of silk-worm, 
was founded in the hills. The two stations 
now employ between them 2 farm overseers 
and rearers. An enquiry made in 1915 went 
to show that the silk fabrics produced in Assam 
during the year were worth thirty-one lakhs of 
rupees. The silk' weaving industry has, 
however, passed through a period of depression 
in recent years. The demand for eggs from 
the Government stations has been encourag 
ing, and hopes are entertained of a possible 
revival. 

(iv) Aid was given to two technical schools started 

with the encouragement of local boards. 

(v) Funds have also been provided in the budget for 

1928-29 to aid another smaH'industrial school 
under the ssgis of a local board (cost Bs. 3,0(M), 
to make an assistant to the sericultural superin- 
tendent permanent, and to employ six 
demonstrators in the rearing of silk-worms. 
(Cost Rs. 5,000 recurring.) The opening of a 
weaving section in the Sylhet school at a cost 
of Rs. 12,000 with maintenance charges 
Rs. 5,000, the development of that school to 
provide more accommodation at a cost of 
Rs. 8,500 and Rs. 2,000 recurring, and the 
creation of a fourth peripatetic weaving parly 
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costing Bs. 7,600, are also being sanctioned in 
accordance with the demands of the Council, 
(vi) In 1926 at the instance of the Minister an 
advisory board of development was created for 
the amalgamated Departments of Agriculture, 
Industries and Co-operative Societies. In the 
field of Industry it has contented itself so far 
with recommending the revival of the collec- 
tion of trade statistics (abandoned with the 
relegation of the subject to provincial Govern- 
ments because the figures were unreliable and 
of little value) and the extension of facilities 
for aided marketing. The former question 
awaits the recommendations of the Agricul- 
tural Commission; the latter has been 


accepted in principle. The only facilities at 
present afforded are at the Gauhati emporium, 
the turnover of which is only some Rs. 20,000. 


History of other departmental 
activities. 


(3) Specific proposals have 
been made for — 


(i) Development of the lac industry . — The first sug- 
gestion fell through,, owing to the unwilling- 
ness of either the Forest, Agricultural, or 
Industries Department to undertake measures 
for expansion, in view of the way in which lac 
is usually propagated ih this province, on 
field crops in unclassed State forest by hill 
tribes; while it was generally understood that 
local manufacture was not hopeful. Experi- 
ments in cultivation are, how'ever, now being 
made by the Forest Department at the instance 
of the Governor, and suggestions for marketing 
facilities have been made outside the depart- 
ment. 


(«*) A proposal for an enquiry into the possibility of 
tan-staff industry was abandoned as the Forest 
Department considered that the occurrence of 
thh best varieties was too sporadic for commer- 
cial success. 


(tit) Enquiries are being made into the possibilities of 
cinchona cultivation at the instance of the 
Minister. 
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The department has been unable to direct industrial 
movements for lack of expert advice. 

(4) The Council carried the following resolutions in 
The Ooimca end indoetry. regard to this department 

(i) Recommending the creation of technical and 

industrwl schools. — The policy of Government 
has turned to acceptance of this demand, 
though at first it was demurred that industries 
to absorb the talent trained do not exist, and 
that education would not breed them. The 
effect of the belief that such education will 
remove the pressure on the employment mar- 
ket and of the proposals initiated by the 
Calcutta University was apparent in this 
among other debates. 

(ii) Recommending the expansion of the handicraft 

school at Sylhet and the addition of a fourth 
peripatetic weaving party. — The acceptance of 
this has been mentioned. This programme has 
also been advocated as offering avenues for 
employment, though doubts as to its value have 
been expressed as well by the Governor as by 
a leading Swarajist^ who said ‘ ‘ I find that 
hundreds of boys have been taught the hand- 
loom industry at Gauhati, although I have not 
seen any of these young boys in the Assam 

Valley starting a factory of their own They 

took to other professions.” Enquiries which 
were made showed that this was an exaggera- 
tion, since eighty per cent, of the students 
traced were found to be following weaving as 
a trade. 

{iit) Recommending provision for teaching hand- 
spinning and charka throughout the province. 
— The words “ as far as possible in chosen 
centres” were later added to make this more 
digestible. This conveyed the view of those 
irreconciliable to western methods. It was 
pointed out that a large part of the depart- 
ment’s expenditure was upon peripatetic 
weaving parties, and that hand-spinning could 
never compete economically with mill-spuu 
yam, but the resolution was carried. Govern- 
ment consulted the local boards, and went so 
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far as to advertise for masters. The boards 
were unenthusiastic but willing to engage in 
this activity if financed by Government. The 
resolution was not, however, obeyed for lack 
of funds. In the Council of 1924 a member 
who had voted against it before, moved the 
resolution afresh without the amendment, 
apparently in order to draw out the Swaraj 
party;, and proposed that the cost should be 
met from a reduction in the Ministers* salaries. 
It was suggested in debate that the political 
insistence on the spread of hand-spinning was 
intended to use economic distress as a wea^ion 
to foment discontent. A statement was 
extracted from the Swaraj party to indicate 
that economically the proposal was unsound, 
but the division ended with a tie. The 
President was exhorted to establish a prece- 
dent that the casting vote should not be used 
to maintain the status qtto but, announcing 
his extreme personal regret, voted against the 
resolution. 


(iv) Recommending the institution of scholarships in 

Commerce. — Enquiries were made as to 
suitable institutions, but the recommendation 
was ignored for lack of funds, and has not 
recently been reiterated. 

(v) Recommending the creation of an industrial 

school in a particular place. — This was treated 
with sympathy as one to be accepted in the 
fulness of time. 


The rejection of the demand was moved in 1927 as an 
expression of objection that the department did nothing for 
industrial re-generation,, and spent money wastefully on 
education in the hills, but was not discussed for lack of 
time. No constructive suggestions for industrial expansion 
have therefore b^n made, except for the expansion of the 
weaving industry. 


(5) There has been slight extension in the use of power 

or machinery ; a few rice and oil 
mills, and small printing presses 
have been established. fSeveral considerable enterprises 
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begun in this period, including a cotton mill and a paper 
mill, have expired in infancy, and the saw milling business 
has senously lost ground. The proposed protection of tea 
boxes manufactured in India may prove of great ben^t to 
the last-named industry. The only large new business, a 
match factory, is under foreign management, though it 
employs local capital. A number of motor repair shops 
have, however,, sprung up to meet the demand of the 
increasing motor traffic. Hopes of indigo manufacture 
have been killed by synthetic dyes. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


1920-21. 

1926-27. 

Government schools 

5 

7 

Scholars in ,, 

80 

140 

Local fund schools 

3 

4 

Scholars in ,, 

43 

71 

Private aided schools 

2 

3 

Scholars in ,, 

18 

281 

Private unaided schools 


1 

Scholars in „ 


20 

Staff — weaving superintendent 

i 

1 

Sericultural superintendent 

1 

1 

Teaching 

13 

23 

W eaving assistants ... 


3 

Demonstrators, weaving 

. . . 

18 

Others 

20 

44 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


(1) The co-operative movement was of 

small 

dimen- 


sions in Assam till 1919, since which year the staff has been 
gradually strengthened. In the year 1919-20 it consisted 
of one assistant registrar, two inspectors and one auditor, 
while at present the staff comprises one assistant registrar, 
eleven inspectors and one auditor. The post of a second 
assistant registrar has been sanctioned but has not yet been 
filled. Despite set backs due to retrenchment and attacks 
in some places by the non-co-operators the number of 
societies has trebled and the membership and capital quad- 
rupled. The loans held by individuals increased from 9 
lakhs in 1921 to 24 lakhs in 1927. The movement is how- 
ever still relatively on a small scale. It is calculated that if 
the average debt of an agricultural family is Rs. 50, thq 
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benefit of co-operation has only been extended to some 2 per 
cept. of them. 

Jhere are central banks at the district and at some of 
the subdivisional headquarters. These have not increased 
during the period, but a provincial bank has been formed. 
The bulk of the societies are agricultural credit societies of 
the Baiffeissen type; the number of non-agricultural 
societies has increased little in comparison. Non-credit 
societies were few at the outset, and have made little pro- 
gress, stores societies having in particular been unsuccess- 
ful through unbusinesslike habits and the failure to en- 
courage cash payment by rebate, owing to anxiety for hi^ 
dividends. The agricultural societies realize interei?t 
quarterly instead of seasonally. This practice wals 
examined during the period under review, but it was de- 
cided that it did not inconvenience debtors. No progress 
was made with the problem of financing long term loans for 
improvements or amortisation of debt. Two land mortgage 
banks have, however, been established and one of these has 
banks have, however, been established and one of these has 
also applied to Government for a loan, as the grant of such 
a loan will strengthen the confidence of the public in the 
Bank. This application is now under consideration. The 
departmental reports notice that the proportion of members 
joining Assam societies for the purpose of deposit only is 
higher than in Bengal. 

(2) In August 1923 the department was placed under 
the same Minister and Head of Department as the depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Industries. This has enabled the 
use of the agricultural societies for the dissemination 
of seeds and implements, and the employment of 
the agricultural inspectors in encouraging the growth 
of rural societies. The staff has been augmented by a 
second assistant registrar (not yet appointed) and 7 ins- 
pectors, the total of the latter ^ing now 11 (in addition to 
me provincial auditor) while 3 district auditors appointed 
in 1921-22 have been abolished. A co-operative marketing 
society has recently been formed for the sale in the first 
instance of jute, with help from Government obtained at 
the desire of the Minister. The promoters applied in the 
first instance for a large Government grant while the society 
was Still in process of formation. The demand was, how- 
ever, later reduced to a request for aid in papng the storage 
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charges iQ the first year, and for the deputation of an ofBicer 
to advise on the venture, on the ground that it was novel 
and needed expert assistance. Two previous ventures ii^ 
marketing societies had collapsed almost at birth, owing to 
the opposition of the Marwari . traders. 

In Sylhst a co-operative organization society was 
established in 1925, with the purpose of carrying the spirit 
of co-operation into’ other fields, such as public health, as 
well as the financial. It received a small Government grant 
and permission to receive similar aid from the local boa’-ds, 
and has been responsible for some propaganda. 

The Advisory Development Board for the three depart- 
ments has confined itself so far to recommending aid for the 
fOrmation» of marketing societies. A bill has been drafted 
in the department to remedy defects in the existing system, 
which is awaiting opinions. Annually a large number of 
societies — in. one year 24 — have had to be struck off for in- 
capacity; and the realisation of societies’ dues has been un- 
satisfactory. 

Experience in the past indicates need for providing for 
a surcharge on defaulting office-bearers, and the power to 
use the process for recovery of arrears of land revenue in 
liquidation proceedings. 


(3) The Council has taken little active interest in the 
movement. The resolutions debated were only three. Of 
these, one recommending the abolition of audit fees was 
withdrawn after discussion, and another, recommending 


State aid to the Co-operative Organization Society, was 

„ withdrawn without discussion. 

Proceed„.g,, volume IV, 236. ^^^4, recommended 


that the entire cost of management of the central banks 
should be borne by Government, till they were in a position 
to declare a dividend of at least ten per cent. This was 
opposed by the Minister on various grounds, and on a 
suggestion made by another member of Council, an 
amendment was moved, asking Government to bear a fair 
proportion of the cost of management of the central l^nks till 
they were in a position to declare a dividend of' at least 
ten per cent. (It should be mentioned that the Govern- 
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ment policy was to contribute a share of the cost of main- 
taining supervision to those, central banks which paid a 
dividend of 8^ per cent, or less.) A further amendment was 
then moved to the amended resolution, to the effect that the 
figure ‘ten’ should be replaced by the figure ‘six.’ • This was 
also opposed by the Minister as being less generous than the 
Government policy and also as being to the detriment of 
the central banks and to the co-operative movement 
generally. When this last amendment was put to the vpte, 
it was defeated by 20 votes to 16. The resolution, as 
originally amended, was then put to the vote and carried 
by 2B votes to 17. Of these 23 votes, 9 came from members 
who had voted for the second amendment.* Why these nine 
members who had originally supported a dividing line of six 
per cent., should have subsequently voted for a dividing line 
of ten per cent., (the Government line being 8^ per cent.) is 
not clear, but possibly the intention may have been merely 
to urge larger grants, and the apportionment of them 
according to need. 



1919-20. 

1926-27 

I.^Ceniral Bank*. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Number Banks 

15 

16* 

Number of member aocieties 

201 

818 

Number of mdividual raembera 

1.027 

413 

Number of aodelies holding shares— 



Agricultural 

193 

778 

Nen-egricuhural * .. 

8 

21 

Working capital 

4.80,403 

13.06.208 

Peid^up share capital 

74,006 

1,57,113 

Uncalled share capital 

64,840 

1,57,048 

Loana made in year 

l.76.95lt 

5,03,581 

Loans received in year 

1.27.933 

4,91,043 

Reserve and other funds . . 

.. ' 30.246 

36,566 


*IndudM provincial bank, with 31 individual ind 32 aodetia ai. membert. 17 of wbidi hold 

tkam ; ihaitt capital Ri. 49,990 paid up and R<- 49,950 uncalled ;loana made Ra. 77.700, nceivad 
Ra. 72,394, leaarve Ra. 5,370. Three banking unionadoaedm the period are ifnatod. 

t Indudaa Ra. 1,01,704 granted to iadividuala. 
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mv-n. 

1926-27. 

ILr^Atrhdlmwi StkHm. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ntolibor of sodsliH 

412 

998 

Sbanopilal «. 

2.6« 

78.754 

HmAmdmmAm 

18320 

42.478 

WMng ofM 

5.15.469 

1831.145 

Lotote mode in yoor 

137388* 

6.78.745f 

LoStas nooivod in fsar 

96374 

5.13,922 

Raserrs fund .. 

1.48.517 

3,73367 

IVofitorLoss .. 

29,479 

80,135 


^IndudM Ri. 134314 granted to individuala. 
fladudM Ra. 63$3I6 granted to individuals. 



1919.20. 

I926-27. 

IH.—Nm^Airladtmd SedeHa. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Nunibor of Sodolies 

45 

51 

NumborofMonibors 

5.517 

9.499 

Sbaio Cspital ptid-up 

132.766 

2.71,128 

Working capital 

430.900 

13.42314 

Loans made in year 

1.84.460* 

533363f 

Loans roosivod in yoor 

1,85.865 

3.71.060 

RaservoFund .. 

26,457 

1.4333! 

ProfitorLoss .. 

21,490 

40.833 


^Indudat Rt. 130.$^ granted to individuals. 
flndudsB Rs. 5,06,032 granted to individuals. 


REGISTRATION. 

(1) Except for interest in the pay of the registration 
staff and the voicing of demands for increased facilities, 
the Council has paid little direct attention to this depart- 
ment. A demand that the receipts should not exceed the 
expenditure was met in March 1925 by the statement, after 
enquiry, that reckoning indirect charges there was little or 
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no. profit from the department: the claim haa not been 
renewed, though the gap between receipts and expenditure 
has widened. 

(2) The fees for registration were raised from Ist 
January 1923 as a concomitant of increase of stomp 
duties by the Stomp Amendment Act. A fall in the registra- 
tions beyond the fall due to non-co-operation was widely 
attributed to this increase. The l^nister after enquiry, 
however, reducted the rates in certain cases only. The 
figures of registration have since recovered, while the value 
of documents registered has increas^ by 65 per cent. , with 
the value of money, in the case of immovable property. 

(3) In the budget session of 1928 a resolution was 
adopted recommending that the fee for registration by com- 
mission at the house of the person desiring to register should 
be reduced from ten to four rupees after it had been pointed 
out by Government that such a reduction might result in the 
applications for commissions becoming of unmanageable 
number. 


NtmW of olfioen 

1920. 

Ra. 

41 

1926. 

Ra. 

46 

Total vagiitratioiis 

117.059 

113.096 

Nimiber of regiatratioM affocting im- 

niovable propertr-^ONnpul^ 

Optional 

101.794 

7.675 

99.590 

0.007 

Total 

109.469 

107.597 

Value of immovable property concerned 

1.09.55.906 

3.07.63.094 

Regiatradon affecting movablea 

7.416 

6.105 

Value of movablea concerned 

25.06.514 

1936^609 

Salea of imniovablo property 

62.209 

54.797 

Mortgagee of immovable property 

24.737 

29^ 

WiUa 

174 

194 

Income of department 

137.764 

2.26305 

Sgpenditore of 

05.725 

1.14141 
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Desirability of Second Chambers. 

32 . The defects of a single chamber have been demon- 
strated by — 

(1) The alteration of the Local Self-Government 

Amendment Bill in a hasty manner after it 
emerged from the Select Committee, leaving the 
term of office of supernumerary members 
doubtful, and technical defects such as refer- 
ence to the Local Government as “he”; 

(2) The passage of the private Opium Smoking Bill 

hastily, so that it purported to repeal the official 
bill before the latter had become law; 

(3) The necessity in the case of the Temperance Bill 

of recourse to the hazardous expedient of re- 
commital to Select Committee; 

(4) The same necessity in the case of the Ee-Assess- 

ment Bill. 

(5) The refusal of the Council to proceed at all with 

two measures, the Sylhet Record -of -Eights and 
the Loca^ Rates Bills, which in theory must 
have cx)mmanded a large measure of support. 

Question of Provincial autonomy. 

33. The question of provincial autonomy has never 
been considered. A resolution recommending that Assam 
should have provincial autonomy, on which the mover sug- 
gested that even after Sylhet were transferred . to Bengal 
thtere would be no difficulty if the Central Government 
undertook defence, and administered the hills through the 
Governor as an agent, was passed in 1925, but it was clear 
from the fact that these considerations and the defects of 
dyarchy were alone urged, that responsible government and. 
not provincial autonomy was the question in hand. In 
fact,, neither the Council nor Government have had occasion 
to chafe under dependence upon an Imperial Government. 
The sympathies of the Sylhet people have been with' 
Bengal, and though a considerable element in the Assam 
Valley would resent domination by influences from outside 
the valley, it is clear that, as matters stand, neither party 
has seriously contemplated independence of the central 
legislature. When the moveir of the resolution for provineial 
autonomy stated this oould be isasily achieved even if 
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Sylhet went to Bengal he may or may not have meant to 
hint that with Sylhet gone the province would obtain a high- 
ly desired independence. The Sylhet members, however, 
voted for his resolution, and did not discuss the position of 
Bengali immigrants to the Assam Valley which would 
result from such independence. 

The finances of the Provincial Government. 

34. The following table shows the revenue. Imperial and 
Provincial, accruing in Assam in the years 1912-13 
{the first year of the existence of the reconstituted 
province of A ssam after the dismemberment of 
the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam) 
and 1920-21 {the last pre-reform year). 


Hewl of Revenue. 


1912-13. 



1920-21. 




Total. 

Imperial. 




Ra. 

Rs 

Ra. 

Ra. 

R, 

Ra. 

Lnnd Revenue 

38,82.638 

39,07,650 

77,90,288 

41,83.826 

42,01,396 

83,85,222 

Otoium 

5,27.297 


5,27,297 

8.H993 

8.34,993 

Self 

1,246 

, , 

1,246 

. 770 


770 

Sumpe . . 

6,51,106 

6,51,106 

13,02,212 

8.64311 

8.64,311 

1738.622 

Eaciae .. 


48.52,038 

48,52.038 


75,34,580 

75.H580 

Phyvindal Retea 

A—.— .. { 

200‘928‘I 

194 J 

9,300 

2,00,928 

9.300 
r 4.01 ,856 

1 194 


44,282 

44,282 

Cuatoma 


. . 


1.74.722 

, , 

1,74,722 

In<s(mie-Ux 




5,86366 

4,90.202 

10,76,468 

Foraat 


11,42.091 

11,42,091 

. , 

15.31.945 

15,31,945 

Reeiatration 


93,275 

93,275 

. , 

1,39,075 

139.075 

Tnbutea from Native Statea 

50il00 

. , 

50,100 

5,100 

, , 

5,100 

Intereat 


13,336 

13336 

, , 

1,45,646 

1,45,646 

Law and Juatioe — Cwita of Law 

. , 

1,15,132 

1,15,132 

. , 

1,48.880 

1,48.880 

Law and Juatice — ^Jails 


80,424 

80,424 

, . ' 

1,39,916 

139.916 

Polioe .. .. ..4 

, , 

1,06,099 

1,08,099 

, , 

1,11,943 

1,11,943 

Port and Pilotage 

, , 

84 

84 

■ • 

, . 


Education 


1.14,026 

1,14,026 

, . 

2,17,225 

2,17.225 

Medic^ 


18,709 

18,709 

, , 

8,814 

8,814 

Sanitation 

.. 

. , 

. , 

• * 

77,089 

77,089 

Agriculture 

Saentific and other minor depart* 



20,770 j 

■ ' 

19,477 

19,477 

•• 

20.770 


24.237 

24337 

ments. 

Raoeipta in aid of auperannua* 

24,914 

3,414 

28,328 

25,470 

14,721 

40,191 

• tion. 



10362 

382 


7,969 

Statiooery and Printing 

372 

10,490 

7.587 

Mrallaneoua 

6,689 

67349 

74338 

8,683 

56305 

64,908 

Civil Worb 

1,940 

-17.V2.4I8 

1,40,764 

1.42,704 

938 

2.05,814 

2,06,752 

Rooeipte from Railwaya 

Aarignment f Recurring . . 

38.043 

38,043 

-28,Vl.691 

130.822 

130322 

+17,12,418 

.. 

+2811,691 

.. 

mm Im- *{ 







periallo 1 

PirovinaaL LNon -recurring. 

-45,07,573 

1+45,07373 

.« 

-139.870 

+ 139370 

.. 

Total 

-8,72.567 

I,78,07,2l9|l,6934j652 

3733.900 

l,90,65,8a|237,99.728 
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With the. introduction of the Reforms the old system 
of divided heads of revenues and assignments from 
imperial revenues to make up provincial deficits came to 
an end with a few exceptions which will be noticed in 
another part of this memorandum. The provinces were 
given control over their own revenues and were required . 
to contribute to the Central Government to clear off the 
deficit in central revenues which resulted from thte new 
arrangements until such time as the deficit was wiped out 
by the expansion of the sources of revenue retained by the 
Central Government. A conference was held at Simla in 
1919 to ascertain the exact financial position of each pro- 
vince after determining their normal revenue and 
expenditure. Enquiries were made in great detail and the 
results arrived at were probably as accurate as it was then 
possible to obtain. The estimate was based on the 1919-20 
budget, adjusted so as to exclude abnormal items of 
revenue and expenditure, and to include new expenditure 
due to the introduction of the Reforms. But in 1919-20 the 
war had just ended, expenditure had been held up for five 
years (this possibly affected an undeveloped province like 
Assam more than the older provinces), the budget of 1919-20 
itself was like previous budgets a starvation budget, and 
Government was faced not only with many pressing 
schemes of development but with a great increase in prices. 
This meant that the salaries of ils , officers had to be raised, 
and that its general scale of expenditure was bound to 
increase even if no new commitments were undertaken. 
Where everything was abnormal it was impossible to 
estimate normality. Even in the case of the Government 
of India an estimated normal deficit of twelve crores was 
found to have risen to 41 crores in the budget of 1921-22. 
In the case of Assam Ihe normal revenue was fixed at 
Trs. 1,78,85 and the expenditure at Trs. 1,62,42. The 
Chief Commissioner sounded a note of warning that the 
es.timate of expenditure .was far too low. He pointed out 
that the following items were omitted thpugh they had 
already been sanctioned : — 

Trs. 

Revision of pay of ministerial and other 

subordinate establishments ... ... 5,00 

Second Member and second Minister ... 1,25 


23 
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Be also pointed out that a minimnTn of additional recur- 
ring expenditure was necessary under various heads as 
noted below in order to provide for schemes which had been 
postponed during the war years : — 



Trs. 

Education 

6,00 

Medical 

1,60 

Sanitation 

2,44 

‘Agriculture 

80 

Scientific 

50 

Civil Works — communications 

8,00 


... 17,74 


Various other items of obligatory expenditure which had not 
been taken into account soon came to light : — 

(1) The cost of leave salaries and of pensions sanc- 

tioned after 1921. The cost of these in 1921-22 
amounted to Tks 5,00. 

(2) The provincial contribution to central revenues, 

amounting to Trs. 15,00. 

(3) The increased pay services other than minis- 

terial. The Simla conference bad allowed an 
addition of Trs. 5,19 on this account. The 
actual increase was however Trs. 27,40. i.e., 
an addition of Trs. 22,21. 

(4) A sum of Trs. 4,52, was required for inter- 

provincial adiustments, principally for the 
provincial share of the cost of the Calcutta 
High Court and for police charges on the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. 

In the result, therefore, the figure of normal expenditure, by 
whichjterm should be understood the recurring expenditure 
to which the province was committed, should have been 
increased by Trs. 52.98.1! the additional oblicatory charges 
were admitted, and bv a further Trs. 17.24 if charges, 
which in the opinion of the Chief Commissioner were 
necessary for the administration of the province, were 
admitted. It would, therefore, have been reasonable to fix 
the normal expenditure of the province at the figure of 
Trs. 2,29,18, • 
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35. In addition to th^ above the province soon had to 
face other items of expenditure which were practically 
obligatory. A hydro-electric survey in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills had ^en initiated by the Central Government, 
and with the coming of the Reforms this scheme was 
transferred to the province. The actual cost of this 
amounted to Rs. 1,83,883. The closure to new entrants of 
the penal settlement at the Andamans made it necessary 
that the province should have a central jail, while the 
recommendations of the Jail Committee, which were pub- 
lished in 1921, called urgently for further expenditure on 
iails. Unfortunately it has been possible to do very little 
in this respect for want of funds. Then it was necessary 
to construct a Ccfuncil Chamber as the pre-Reforms councils 
met in the Durbar Hall at Government House, The 
campaign against kala-azar called for ever-increasing 
funds, and finally Government were pledged to the 
construction of the Murarichand College in the Rurma 
Valley. 

36. In 1920 the committee on financial relations which 
was presided over by Lord Meston came to India with 
instructions to fix the scales at which the provinces should 
contribute to the Imperial Government. The committee 
was unfortunately unable to visit Assam, and examined 
the Chief Commissioner and other officers in Calcutta. It 
was estimated that on account of the separation of revenues 
which had taken* place at the Reforms Assam now had an 
increased spending power of Trs. 41,00 and it was proposed 
that the province should contribute a sum of Trs. 15,00, 
rising in six years to Trs. 25,00 towards the deficit of the 
Central Government. The Joint Select Committee how- 
ever in recommending the scheme to Parliament advised 
that the initial contribution should not be increased and 
this was accepted. From an arithmetical point of view 
Assam was not unfairly treated. Its revenue (according to 
the calculation of the normal standard referred to above) 
amounted to 24 per cent, of the total jncome of all 
provinces, while its contribution to the deficit amounted 
to 1*5 per cent, of the whole, but the Chief Commissioner 
urged then, and the Assam Government has always, main- 
tained the same view, that further consideration jshould 
have been shown to Assam as an undeveloped province. 
The population increased from 5,842,480 in 1901 to 0,714,299 
in 1911 and to 7,606,230 in 1921. Since that time there is 
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every reason to believe that the increase in the number of 
immigrants has been on a far more extensive scale than 
hitherto and that when the next census is taken in 1931 the 
rate of increase in the population will be found to be consi- 
derably greater than in the. previous decade. The settled 
area increased for 8,314,112 acres in 1910 to 9,162,701 acres 
in 1920 and 9,772,823 acres in 1927. This expansion of 
course meant a gradual and eventually permanent increase 
in revenue, but it also meant that a very much larger initial 
expenditure was required for the development of areap 
opened up. Assam yielded nearly 40 per cent, of its “ini- 
creased spending power” to the Central Government, andj 
it was not understood why this province was so much less', 
generously treated • than Bihar and Orissa, which with 
“increased spending power” of Tas. 51,00 made no contri- 
bution at all, or Burma, which with “increased spending 
power” of Tbs. 2,46,00 paid Tbs. 64,00 or 26 per cent. only. 
Subsequently also the request of Bengal for remission of 
the contribution for a period of three years was granted 
while a similar request from Assam was refused. The 
Chief Commissioner ventured the comment that had the 
Commission been able to visit Assam, they would have 
recognised that its claim for special ireatment was no less 
strong than the claims of Burma, and Bihar and Orissa. 

37. The first budget prepared under the Reforms 
scheme was that for 1921-22. The province started with 
an estimated opening balance of Tbs. 58,28 which was 
partially due to large excise receipts in the previous year. 
The budget provided for an expenditure in excess of 
receipts amounting to Tbs. 16,11 and a closing balance of 
Tbs. 42,17. The apparent deficit was mainly due to the 
provision of a sum of Tbs. 14,11 for repayment, to the 
Government of India of the outstanding balance of the 
provincial advance and, loan account (the actual amount 
was subsequently found to be Tbs. 16,67). A sum of 
Tbs. 2,45 was also placed in reserve to meet, with the leave 
of the Council, unforeseen contingencies. The budget 
therefore was not really a deficit one. 

In the debate which followed several suggestions for 
retrenchment were made and a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a retrenchment committee , was carried. A com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed to examine the desir- 
ability of a number of specific retrenchments which had 



been suggested in the debate. It met in September of idle 
same year and after detailed enquiries suggested the aboli- 
tion of certain posts — ^notably of two Commissionerships. 
The recommendations were taken into consideration by 
Government and effect was given to some of -them. 

38. In spite however of the confidence with which 
the first Reforms budget was introduced it became clear as 
the year proceeded that receipts would be considerably less 
than had been estimated. Excise and Stamps fell heavily, 
largely as a result of the non-co-operation movement (Excise 
actuals in that year were Trs. 20,32 below the estimate and 
Stamps Trs. 3,02) while there was increased expenditure 
owing to floods. In consequence the closing balance at the 
end of 1921-22 was estimated to be Trs. 8.08 only in place of 
Trs. 42,17 as provided in the budget. The situation was 
explained to the Council in September, and an unsuccessful 
application was made to the Government of India for 
remission of the provincial contribution. It was explained 
that expenditure had been cut to the bone, the only large 
items of new expenditure being the construction of 
Murarichand College to which Government were pledged, 
and of the ne\v Council Chamber. 

39. For the year 1922-23 the Council agreed to a 
measure enhancing the court fees and stamp duties. The 
Act generally followed the lines of aq Act recently passed 
in Bengal, but whilst the Bengal Act was on a permanent 
basis the Assam measure was for Ihree years only. This 
produced about three lakhs a year. The fees for the 
registration of documents were also raised by half a lakh. A 
large number of further economies were made, some posts 
being abolished and several items of expenditure omitted. 
The grant for the Murarichand College was reduced by 
Trs. 1.50, for the Council Chamber by Trs. 50, and the 
grant to the Public Works Department for the maintenance 
of existing roads and bridges by Trs. 1,00. The grant to 
local boards for communications was cut down by Trs. 
1,50, and the grant for water-supply entirely omitted. Yet 
the estimated expenditure exceeded the estimated receipts 
by slightly over Trs. 12,00. In the end it was necessary to 
overdraw on the Government of India to the extent of Trs. 
12,67. The Finance Member in his budget speech expressed 
the hope that if the coming year was peaceful and not 
marred by disturbances arising out of the non-co-operation 
movement, an improvement in the finances of the province 



Might confidently be expected. At the end of the year the 
province retained a balance (including the amount of the 
overdraft among the receipts) of Tbs. 20 only. 

It has already been noted that current expenditure in 
all departments was cut down to a minimum during these 
years. It may be of interest to detail definite reductions of 
establishments which were made in the all-India services ; — 

1. The following posts were held in abeyance : — 

One Conservator of Forests. 

The Superintending Engineer. ' 

The Inspectress of ^hools. \ 

One Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

The Agricidtural Chemist. 

2. The following posts were abolished : — 

The Commissioner of Excise. 

The Sanitary Engineer. 

One Executive Engineer. 

There were also reductions in the provincial services 
and ministerial staff. The majority of these posts have 
since been restored. 

40. In 1923-24 therefore the year opened with a deficit 
if the overdraft be taken into account, and the Finance 
Member in spite of all economies (including a reduction of 
5 per cent, in thb expenditure of nearly all departments) 
presented a budget which showed a further excess of 
expenditure over revenue amounting to Tbs. 72. He was 
able however to advise the Council that in his opinion the 
tide had turned, receipts were increasing and expenditure 
diminishing, and another year of stern economy should see 
^e province solvent. 

This anticipation was realised. The year closed with 
an actual balance of Tbs. 23,28 (the overdraft from the 
Central Government being converted into a loan). It was 
proposed therefore in 1924-25 to pay off Tbs. 300 of the 
loan and to end the year with a small surplus. In actual 
fact, however, the whole of the loan was repaid and the year 
ended with closing balance of Tbs. 44,03. From the next 
year 1925-23 thb province was free from debt and was able 
to begin cautiously a modest prograMme of much needed 
improvement. The Council, were again asked to place the 
Stf^p and Court Fees Bills on a permanenif basis as in the 
neighboHring province of Bengal. It refused to do this, but 
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41. The future prospects of the principal heads of re- 
venue are briefly examined below. The land revenue, 
which is the principal source of revenue, has risen from 
Tbs. 81,23 in 1917-18 to an estimated figure of Tbs. 1,10,01 
in 1928-20. The increase is due mainly to the large settle- 
ments of waste lands which have occurred, and partly to 
the reassessment operations which have been undertaken. 
Both these factors will continue to operate for the next five 
or six ybars, by the end of which the reassessments will be 
completed, and a similar rate of increase may be expected 
during this period. By the end of ten years at the outside 
there is likely to be little further waste land available for 
settlement ; and thereafter land revenue proper will depend 
for its expansion on the reassessments at intervals of 30 
years. In the two districts of which reassessment opera- 
tions are on the point of completion the enhancement of 
revenue will probably work out at about 20 pbr cent. When 
the vacant areas have be.en occupied, therefore, an average 
rate of increase in the land revenue of the temporarily- 
settled districts amounting to about two-thirds of one per 
cent, per annum can be looked for. The tendency in Assam 
as elsewhere is not to enhance but to modify the proportion 
of the cultivator’s crop w^ich is taken in land revenue.. It 
is clear therefore that the present elasticity of the land reve- 
nue must be regarded as a temporary condition, and that in 
the future the rate of expansion will be greatly reduced. 

Considerable expansion however is to be looked for in 
the case of — 

(11 Tovm lands used for trade purposes.— were 
framed in 1914 for the assessment of town lands with refer- 
ence to their site value either for sale or for lease, and these 
rules have since been extended to the principal trading cen- 
tres in temporarily-settled areas. In the permanently- 
settled areas of Sylhet and Gcalpara land is not at the 
disposal of Government, and the question does not arise. 
Assessments under these rules are being made' in the 
resettlements which are now in progress. 

(2) Land used for non-agriculturdl purposes outside the 
towns (i.e., for trade or for business, the houses of cvltioa- 
tors not being included). — ^Rules for this purpose have 
recently been framed following the recommendations of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. 
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General abstract of receipts and exi^Enditure. 

1921.22 to 1928-29. 


— 

1921-22 

l922-a 


IjjMR 



1927-28 

I^ised. 

1928-29 

Budget. 

EXPENDITURE 
CHARGED TO 
REVENUE. 

Tbb. 

Tub, 

Tbb. 

Tub. 

Tbb. 

Tbb. 

Tbb. 

Tbb. 

Raerved ttAjeeh. 









Land Revenue 

Forest 

General Administration 
Administration of justice .. 
Jails 

Police 

Assam Rifles 

Eduction (Reserved) 
Pensions 

Stationery and Printing 

Gvil Works (Reserved) 

Other heads 

14,63 

10,27 

25,46 

7,41 

4,68 

28,75 

”65 
6.94 
3.11 
36,54 
38, 48(a) 

14,72 

11.31 
25,81 

9.31 
4,98 

24,89 

6.13 

71 

6,76 

3,78 

36,26 

19,50 

15,71 

12,08 

27,73 

8,24 

4,70 

21,28 

-2.77 

74 

7,02 

2,20 

33,12 

21,39 

16,31 

13,64 

25,17 

9.27 

4.28 
21,06 

84 

72 

10,73 

1,79 

31,93 

35,51(6) 

17,35 

16.14 
26,31 

9.15 

4,46 

22.14 
1,95 

71 
10,87 
2,72 
33,23 
13, 55(c) 

18,16 

14,92 

26,56 

9.20 
4,72 

23,42 

2,69 

75 

11,96 

4.21 
41,32 
18,48 

19,28 
16.90 
27,43 
9,91 
4,81 
23.52 
3.38 
71 
8,77 
3.58 
54,35 
3, 66(c) 

20,16(d) ; 
16,68(d) , 
28,69 ' 
10,60 
4,90 
25,18 
3f88 
77 
9,55 
3,45 
63,76 
11.13(c) 

Total 

1,76,92 

1,64,16 







Transferred subjects 









Excise 

Registration .. 

Gmeral Administration 
Scientific Departments 
Education (Transferred) . . 
Medical 

I^blic Health . . 

Agriculture 

industries 

Stationery and Printing 

Civil Works (Transferred) . . 
Otherheads .. 

2,32 

1,13 

1,13 

22,92 

10,03 

6,51 

4,77 

89 

70 

6,17 

332 

2,27 

1.17 
1,06 

22,43 

9,85 

5,49 

4.18 
89 

! 1,06 
4,71 

3.18 

1,88 

1,31 

71 

22,16 

9,65 

4,59 

4.13 

84 

35 

4,87 

3,06 

1,75 

1,32 

60 

23*52 

9,56 

5.74 

4,14 

95 

18 

5,88 

3,08 

1,88 

1,33 

1,14 

24,89 

11,08 

9,60 

4,69 

1.42 

60 

7,06 

3,01 

2,04 

1,41 

1,09 

26*20 

11,60 

10,25 

5,23 

1,52 

1.21 

8,92 

3,39 

2,38 

1,47 

1,17 

1 

27,55 

11,62 

12,03 

5.35 

1,87 

93 

8,21 

3.00 

2,98 

1,59 

1,18 

1 

30,19 

11.51(d) 

8,17 

6,04 

2.13 

84 

8,06 

3,22 

Total 

59,89 

56,29 

53,57 

56,72 

66,70 

72,86 

IB 

75,92 

Total expenditure charged 
to revenue. 

2,36,81 

2,20,45 



1^11 



2.67.50 

Expenditure not charged to 
revenue. 

3,86 

2,27 

2,11 

2,04 

1,81 

3,40 

8,10 

8,51 

Told disbursements 

Closing balance 

2,40,67 

6,52 

2,22,72 

20 



2,27,09 

65,32 

2,52,65 

63,66 

2.59.99 

68,05 


Grand total 

2,47,19 

2,22,92 



2,92.41 

3,1631 

3,28,04 

SB 


(o) Indudea Tbb. 16,67 paid to the Covernment of India on account of the outstanding Kul^nnr 
of the IVomda] Loan Account 

ih) Inchidet Tbb. 12,67 on account of repayircnt of the loan taken from the Central Government 
to meet the overdraft in 19^-23. 

(0 Thia figure excludes the provincial contribution of Tbb. 7,17 ^vhich provided in the budget, 
end subsequently remitted. 

, W) 7^*®*® ^f'*'®* *^*^®*’ ^>^***<' tl.e budget, since recoveries have been taken in reduction 
or apcnditure as m prcvieus years, to facUitete comparison. 
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41. The future prospects of the principal heads of re- 
venue are briefly examined below. The land revenue, 
which is the principal source of revenue, has risen from 
Tbs. 81,23 in 1917-18 to an estimated figure of Tbs. 1,10,01 
in 1928-20. The increase is due mainly to the large settle- 
ments of waste lands which have occurred, and partly to 
the reassessment operations which have been undertaken. 
Both these factors will continue to operate for the next five 
or six ybars, by the end of which the reassessments will be 
completed, and a similar rate of increase may be expected 
during this period. By the end of ten years at the outside 
there is likely to be little further waste land available for 
settlement ; and thereafter land revenue proper will depend 
for its expansion on the reassessments at intervals of 30 
years. In the two districts of which reassessment opera- 
tions are on the point of completion the enhancement of 
revenue will probably work out at about 20 pbr cent. When 
the vacant areas have be.en occupied, therefore, an average 
rate of increase in the land revenue of the temporarily- 
settled districts amounting to about two-thirds of one per 
cent, per annum can be looked for. The tendency in Assam 
as elsewhere is not to enhance but to modify the proportion 
of the cultivator’s crop w^ich is taken in land revenue.. It 
is clear therefore that the present elasticity of the land reve- 
nue must be regarded as a temporary condition, and that in 
the future the rate of expansion will be greatly reduced. 

Considerable expansion however is to be looked for in 
the case of — 

(11 Tovm lands used for trade purposes.— were 
framed in 1914 for the assessment of town lands with refer- 
ence to their site value either for sale or for lease, and these 
rules have since been extended to the principal trading cen- 
tres in temporarily-settled areas. In the permanently- 
settled areas of Sylhet and Gcalpara land is not at the 
disposal of Government, and the question does not arise. 
Assessments under these rules are being made' in the 
resettlements which are now in progress. 

(2) Land used for non-agriculturdl purposes outside the 
towns (i.e., for trade or for business, the houses of cvltioa- 
tors not being included). — ^Rules for this purpose have 
recently been framed following the recommendations of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. 



(3) Reassessment of grants for tea cuttivcttion^ — 4l con- 
siderable amount of land for this purpose was origin^ly 
leased out at a concession rate but is now gradually being 
reassessed as the original leases fall in at the ordinary rates 
prevalent in the district. New rules are also in contempla- 
tion providing for a premium to be paid on land newly 
taken up for 

These provisions will ensure that the industries of -the 
province make some further contribution to its revenue 
though, as will be explained later, the major part of the 
taxation they can fairly be called on to bear goes on to the 
Central Government. ! 

42. The excise revenue in the first years of the Refomm 
showed a very heavy fall, which, as has been noted, seril 
ously disorganised the budget estimates of the province. 
In so far as this was due to a real temperance movement it 
was welcomed by Government. But unfortunately the 
movement was largely promoted for political reasons during 
the non-co-operation agitation, and was accompanied, by 
intimidation and improper interference with would-be pur- 
chasers and would-be vendors. With the genuine desire 
for temperance Which undoubtedly exists Government have 
notMng but sympathy, and have accepted the policy which 
had been 'urged upon them by the Council of aiming at the 
reduction of the consumption of opium by 10 per cent, 
annually. The revenue at present derived from opium is 
about 32 lakh's, or approximately half the total revenue from 
excise. An Act has also been passed giving municipalties 
local option as regards the sale of liquor within their bound- 
aries. These steps are bound, if successful, to bring about 
within a short period a very large decrease in the revenue 
under the excise heads affected. 

43. The next most important head is the Forest 
Department. This is capable of considerable further expan- 
sion provided it is wisely developed ■ and the necessary 
expenditure provided. The rise in forest receipts has been 
209 per'cent. since 1917-18 and 180 per cent, since 1920-21. 

44. The remaining sources are negligible except 
stamps. The revenue from this is of slow growth. Some 
one-third of the increase, 46 per cent, since 1917-18 and 25 
per cent, since 1920-21, is attributed to the ei^ancement of 
the duties in 1922. This will now disappear as the Acts have 
lapsed and the Council have refused to renew them. 
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45. There appears to be little prospect of any addi- 
tional source of taxation. It is frequently asserted in 
Council and outside that the limit of taxation has been 
reached in the case of the rural and even the urban popu- 
lation, and while it is easy to question this statement and 
to point out that the cultivator and persons belonging to the 
lower middle class really contribute extremely little to the 
provincial revenues, except in so far as they use excisable 
articles (the land revenue which they pay representing in 
the greater part of the province a rent for the use of the 
land), it is none the less most unlikely that under the pre- 
sent political conditions the provincial Council will ever 
agree to any imposition that will hit the middle or lower 
classes. A tax on tobacco has been suggested, since tobacco 
is a luxury which is taxed in most countries of the world, 
and the yield of such a tax would probably be consider- 
able. It is also arguable that the province ought to get a 
larger return from its industries. The great tea industry 
only contributes some 12 lakhs to the province in the form of 
land revenue, and the oil wells and coal mines together so^ie 
2^ lakhs. This matter is dealt with subsequently, but is 
mentioned here because the existence of these industries 
means considerable additional expenditure to the province, 
and it is felt that the province can fairly claim a larger pro- 
portion of the receipts from taxes now credited to Central 
Revenues. 

It is true that the revenues of the province have shown 
a welcome increase (larger possibly than in the case of the 
older provinces) since 1919-20, the year on which the cal- 
culation for the poat-Reforms budgets were based. But ihis 
is largely due to the circumstance that a series of resettle- 
ments coincided with this period. It must again be em- 
phasised that Assam is a backward and undeveloped pro- 
vince. It has boundless possibilities indeed, but is at 
present lamentably behind its older neighbours in the 
amenities which an Indian Government is expected to 
provide. As already stated, it has during the last few 
years been filling up at probably a higher rate than ever 
before (no exact figures are available) on account of the 
immigration from Eastern Bengal. New thanas, new 
roads, new schools, some provision for water-supply are 
all wanted in the areas opened up by immigrants, while in 
the more settled parts of the province there are demands 
for water-supply in rural and urban areas, for district 
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health ofBcers,, for various industrial and agricultural 
schemes, and finally, with the acceptance by Government 
of the Council’s two most important declarations of policy, 
the expansion of primary education and the improvement 
of roads to meet the needs of motor traffic, the require- 
ments of the future have become almost indefinite. 

46. The percentage of the total expenditure on each 
department in 1921-22 (actuals) and 1928-29 (budget) is as 
follows ; — 



1921-22. 

1928-29. 

Land Revenue 

6.17 

7.16 

Forest 

4.33 

■7.87 

General Administration 

11.34 

10.55 

Administration of Justice 

3.12 

3.78 

Jails 

1.96 

1.73 

Police and Assam Rifles 

12.13 

10.26 

Public Works in charge of the 


department 

15.42 

22.52 

Excise 

;98 

1.05 

Education 

9.94 

10.93 

Medical 

4.23 

4.72 

Public Health 

2.74 

2.88 

Agriculture ... 

2.01 

2.48 

Industries 

.38 

.76 

Public Works in charge of 
local bodies 

2.60 

2.84 

Other heads 

22.65 

10.47 

Total . . . 

100 

100 


No account is here taken of the division of public works 
expenditure between departments. The statement indicates 
the small proportion spent on productive purposes, e.g., 
apiculture and industries, except in forests. It also indi- 
cates the heavy programme in buildings and communica- 
tions. 
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47. Increased expenditure immediately due -to the 
reforms is as follows : — 


Bs. 


1. Head of the Province ... +6,000 

2. Salaries of Members and 

Ministers ... ... 1,68.000 


Fraction, say }, of the cost of 
staff added* i.e., one Secre- 
tary, one Assistant Sec- 
retary, three- Head Assis- 
tants, thirty-three . assis- 
tants and clerks in the 
Civil Secretariat, and 

thirty-five menials, cost- 
ing about one lakh ... 75,000 

3. Salary of additions to the 8,760 

staff of the Head of the 
Province 5.000 


4. Salaries of the Council Office, 

increased ... ... 15,000 

5. Average increase in the 'cost 

of the household ... 5,000 

6. Average contingent expendi- 

ture of Members and 
Ministers ... 21,000 

7. Average increased expendi- 

ture of the Legislative 
Council ... 40,000 

8. Share of High Commis- 

sioner’s Office ... 8,000 

9. One- third cost of the last 

elections to Government 14,000 

10. Stationery and Printing frds 

of increase ... 1,00,000 


Say ... 4,65,000 


No account is here taken of such increase in the staff 
and expenditure of other offices as might be attributed to 
the reforms. The cost to the country is however swelled 
by the cost of elections to candidates, which in 19!K was 
reported to be nearly a lakh. 



The cost of committees and boards, which have been 
more frequently formed during this period, e.g,, the Assam 
Pevelopmlent Board, the Railway Advisory Boards, the 
Boad Board and special committees such as the Secondary 
Education and Opium Advisory Committees — cannot be 
esUmated, as no separate accounts have been kept, but it 
most be considerable. 

Financial control. 

I 

48. The Coun(M . — The Council exercised little direct 
control over the budget, except by means of budget reduC' 
tions. General discussion took the form of large criticisms 
directed against the alleged starvation of the transferred 
departments, and no request, for instance, was ever made 
that demands should be split up or re-arranged. Only one 
critic raised questions of classification. On eomplaints, 
however, that the budgetary documents were hard to 
understand, the Finance Member undertook in 1927 that 
members of Government would explain their demands in 
future years before . the general discussion took place. 
Reductions, of which a large number were moved annually, 
were, save in rare instances (vide item 9 below), directed 
towards arbitrary curtailment of expenditure on services or 
activities of which members disapproved, or in which they 
took no interest, rather than towards the reasoned appor- 
tionment of funds to needs. A perusal of the Council 
proceedings justifies the impression that the members 
found the rather elalj^rate form of the budget estimates 
lengthy and diffictilt, and could not always discover with 
exactitude particular items to which, they might have 
wished to take exception. Thus the reduction in provisibn 
for collegiate scholarships in 1929-24. which in some 
quarters is believed to have caused the ultimate fall of the 
Minister, passed unnoticed at the time. 

The first Council had to face a period of great financial 
stringency, and passed a number of resolutions for genuine 
retrenchments which were accented by Government. 
SubiEtequent Councils have contained a strong Swarajist 
element and have been less ready to co-operate with 
Government, and it ia doubtful whether many of fibe 
rrtrendimentB which they passed were really intended for 
oooDomy, or were designed to embarrass Government. The 
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following important reductions which were accepted by 
Government may be mentioned 

(1) A reduction of Rs. 40,000 in the provision for the 

Gtovemor's perquisites. 

(2) Reductions on two occasions of the grants for 

official steam boats which were subsequently 
disposed of. 

(3) Reductions on two occasions of some of the 

provisions for recruitment to the Assam Rifles. 

(4) Omission of the provision for a provincial 

museum at Gauhati. 

(5) A reduction of the provision for a fruit garden at 

Shillong, which was disposed of. 

(6) Omission of the provision for a central jail. 

(7) A reduction of the provision for increasing the 

Armed Police Reserve, a measure of pressing 
importance over which an agreement was 
eventually reached with the first Council, 
and for secret service expenditure. 

(8) On four occasions omission or reductions of 

emolument^ which Government considered to 
be due to certain sei*vices or officers. 

(9) Omission of the provision for rewards to the vil- 

lage police. 

(10) A Reduction in the grant for Commissioners’ 

establishments. 

(11) /Reduction of provision for the Secretariat office 

by Re. 2,000. 

(12) Omission of a contribution to the Shillong muni- 

cipal board. 

(13) The reduction, amounting to omission, of the 

provision for reconstruction of the Assam 
Rifles lines at Kohima, as a protest against 
expenditure on the Assam Rifles in hill dis- 
tricts falling upon the province, though -the 
reconstruction had become a pressing need. 
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(14) The omission of the provision of the discretionary 

grants of Ministers in 1927. This was made 
as a protest against the alleged obscurity of 
the principles upon which these grants were 
used, but the- Council overbore a challenge 
offering to place statements of the expendi- 
ture from the grant on the table. 

(15) A large reduction in the provision for cost of 

opium, in order to enforce a policy of restric- 
tion upon Government. j 

There were also two omissions of a technical natur^, 
and 25 token reductions, which were accepted. 

In the face of such a measure of acquiescence on the 
part of Government it is doubtful how far the reductions in 
the excise grants and the grants for resettlements were due 
to strength of feeling on the subject, or to a feeling that the 
power of restoration negatived the value of the vote. 

49. In the budget session of 1928 there was a long dis- 
cussion of the powers and duties of the Council in regard to 
supply. After the main budget had been passed a number 
of supplementary demands were presented by the Govern- 
ment to provide for additional expenditure which the 
Government proposed to incur from the funds recently set 
free by the remission of the provincial contribution to the 
Central Government. The Finance Committee recom- 
mended that a further sum of 2^ lakhs should be provided 
for rural water-supply. Government declined to accept 
this recommendation on the ground that the expenditure 
already proposed involved the reduction of the provincial 
balances from 68 to 42 lakhs, and they thought further re- 
duction of the balances unadvisable. Thereupon an 
attempt was made to refuse the whole batch of supplemen- 
tary demands by way of compelling Government to make 
the provision suggested for rural water-supply. The 
supplementary demands were only carried by the official 
vote. In proposing the refusal of the first of the supple- 
mentary demands, the deputy leader of the Swarajists said 
“Redress of grievances before supplies is the cardinal 
principle of all parliamentary institutions, and we in this 
House all profess to imbibe these principles as far as 
.possible within the limitations of the constitution given to 
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us There may be some members in this House who, are 

loyal to the executive side, but if that loyalty means that 
they consider that according to their doctrine they cannot 
join with us in throwing out this budget, I say, and say 
deliberately, that they are traitors to the constitution under 
which they profess to serve.” A prominent Independent 
said “They are thoroughly conversant with the constitution 
and they are convinced that it is not going against their 

doctrine to overthrow a budget like this we expected 

the supplementary budget to contain a figure of about three 
lakhs of rupees for rural water-supply. But to our surprise 
no such figure is there.” Another Swarajist said “Now if 
we throw out this supnlementarv budget shall we not wield 
a constitutional right to compel the Government to adopt 
a course of action which will be consistent with a sense of 
responsibility?” 

50. In one instance onlv the first Council exercised 
direct control over the budget. In 1921 a scheme for the 
re-organization of the Forest Gennrtment was nut forward, 
and a sum of Rs. 50,000 was included in the budget. The 
Council did not consider that the re-organization had been 
justified, though the Secretary of State had been addressed, 
and only permitted thf^ amount to remain on condition that 
no expenditure from it took place without explicit dis- 
cussion. Actually only Rs. 10,000 was so spent, with the 
consent of the. Council, since it was shortly afterwards 
found necessary in the then state of the timber market to 
contract operations. 

Resolutions on financial matters were : — 

(1) Two demanding that the export duty on tea 

should be abolished. 

(2) A series of resolutions demanding that tiie ,«x- 

penditure on the Assam Rifles should ^ borne 
by the Central Government, on the ground that 
the force is entirely required for the central 
subject of defence, or that the Central Govern- 
ment should bear the cost of my growth in it. 
A reduction of the provision for one battalion's 
lines, which were badly in need of reconstruc- 
tion, from 2 lakhs to Trs. 25 was made in order 
that representations might again be put for- 
wt^rd for the purpose, the balance 
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allowed for repairs. The demand has, how> 
ever, since been voted. The attitude of 
Government was that they could not go behind 
the agreement, which allowed for the provin- 
cial control of the force considered necessary. 

(3) A resolution asking that the Central Gkivemment 

should bear two-thirds of the cost of the hill 
districts. This resulted in an addition of two 
lakhs in the subvention for the Assam Rifles, 
after conversations at Simla. 

(4) A resolution demanding that the provincial co 

tribution should be remitted. 

(5) A resolution demanding that an interest in th^ 

expansion of the income-tax should be given 
to the province. 

(6) A resolution deciding that the proceeds of the 

increase under the Court-fees and Stamp 
Acts should be devoted to rural water-supply. 

(This was not a matter of financial control, but a com- 
promise under which the Council on their side passed the 
bills for a period of three years.) 

51. The Standing Finance Committee . — At first an in- 
formal committee was summoned annually by the Finance 
Member to discuss new items in the budget, as a result of 
a resolution in 1921. In 1927 this was made a standing 
committee for the life of the Council. Objection was taken 
in debate that the restriction of the committee’s functions 
to criticism of new expenditure rendered it merely an 
instrument for carrying out the intentions of the Finance 
Department, and gave Government an opportunity to 
influence the non-official members of the committee. It 
was therefore decided that the complete list of new schemes 
which the various departments desired to finance in the 
budget should be placed before the committee and that the 
committee’s recommendations should be considered before 
the final selection of new schemes for inclusion in the 
budget was made. 

62. The Audit Department . — The mannar in which 
the powers and responsibilities of the audit have been 
strengthened in accordance with the proposal in part^aph 
77 of the Government of India’s fifth despatch has affect 


I 
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the administration of the Forest Department and the 
Gk>vemment Press in the partial commercialization of 
accounts, and Government servants generally in their 
greater liability to be called to account as to the propriety 
of expenditure. The process of placing audit upon a basis 
of greater refinement than the former system of regulation 
by code has entailed a great deal of work and much mis- 
understanding. The Local Government have, however, 
m'aintained the close touch with the Audit Department 
which proximity of situation makes possible, and difficul- 
ties have been removed by co-operation. Government have 
. ^ „ had to complain on occasion* of 

• « iipMi , eu* . ^ tendency on the part of the 

Audit Department to challenge a discretion that Govern- 
ment must assert. The expansion of the powers of audit 
and the legislature, and the constriction of executive dis- 
cretion beyond the provisions of the existing law, are illus- 
trated by present proposals to make remissions of revenue 
subject to review by these authorities, and to require 
budget grants for the purpose of covering such losses and 
over-payments as the audit may determine. 


The alteration of the character of audit, which in the 
Government of India’s first despatch was expected to give 
the audit officer more time for looking into the manner in 
which the executive officers iindertake their more important 
financial resnonsibilities, bv absolving him from mere 
mechanical industrv. has in practice imposed the burden 
of such industrv upon the executive officers in so far as 
conscience compels them to perform the many checks for 
which thev must certify. 


53. The Finance Department . — As in other respects 
the work of Government has not been done in water-tight 
departments, so the fact that, the Government being small, 
the Finance Member and the Finance Secretary are respon- 
sible for other departments also, has led to a considerable 
degree of departmental interaction; the marked extent, 
however, to which the authority of the Finance Department 
has been accepted and treated as final, is due more to the 

stem necessity of avoiding fresh 
^ Tide Appendix A, ouei ss. expenditure.* The records do 

not disclose the adoption bv the 
Finance Department generally of an attitude unauthorised 
by statutory rule, but during the years when lack of funds 
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prevented all but imperative demands from being consi- 
dered, it mattered little whether its advice was interpret- 
able, or was accepted, as a scrutiny based on accepted finan- 
cial principles, or as a blank refusal. Since the exchequer 
has become more elastic, the correct relations between the 
depa>rtment and spending departments have acquired more 
importance. Devolution Buie 44 empowers &e Finance 
Deputment to require that advice given by it in the exercise 
of its function of criticising new schemes, or proposals for 
expenditure for which provision does not exist in the budget, 
shall be submitted to the Governor. The Govemmenjt’s 
business rules, framed under section 49 ( 2 ) of the Act, go 
rather furher than this, since they require any case witii 
regard to which two departments differ to be submitted tp 
the Governor. The result has been that any proposal with 
which the administrative department has desired to proce^ 
against the advice of the Fiance Department has had to be 
submitted to the Governor. Generally speaking the rules 
have worked satisfactorily, and, no modification in them 

is desired. A scrutiny of the re- 
55* 70* 71 rcveals that sometimes* even 

the most obvious examination is 
not made in the spending department, and in general exami- 
nation of the propriety of proposals is left to the Finance 
Department as its proper work. In such circumstances the 
question whether the proposal is referred to that department 

+ F«. Appendix A, »«. 72, 79. 8^®^ ’*^6 ^i^W of ^the 

Member or Minister is takent be- 
comes of importance, but no uniformity in this respect has 
been observed. This tendency to leave the Finance Depart- 
ment to sugcfest the ohiections, and then to find the answers, 
has resulted frequently in a species of "delaying action” 
sometimes leading to the postpohment by a year or more of 

t Vide Appendix A, oue 66. ameliorations for the public ser- 

vices which were accepted as 

necessary.^ 

No embarrassment has occurred in the relations of the 
department with other departments in respect of its other 
functions. In particular the difficulties of the Local Self- 
Government Department in dealing with the financial con- 
trol of local bodies have been recognized, and the role of 
mentor has been combined with the general support of Ihe 
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administrative departments. So also in connection witli 
. . ... „ irregularities occurring in the 

pp«n u .case A^icultural Department* the Fin- 

ance Department contented itself with requiring the framing 
and observance of adequate rules. 

,The amendment of Devolution Buie 31 to require that 
the division of windfalls during the year shall also be a mat- 
ter for agreement between the parts of Government iiitr(> 
duced no change of practice save that proposals for addi- 
tional non-voted appropriations had henceforward, like 
.additional voted grants, to be considered by Government as 
i whole. The actual non-voted additions thus made, though 
n some cases they did to a limited extent afEect the division 
jf funds in a future year, were unimportant, while the' re- 
appropriation of voted funds for non-voted expenditure, 
which was at first permitted, was stopped at the instance of 
the Auditor General. It still, however, remains possible for 
re-appropriations, both voted and non-voted, which have 
received the approval of the Finance Department? but have 
not been discussed by both sides of Government, to affect to 
a limited extent the future division of funds. At the same 
time, the policy of the Audit Department has widened the 
scope of popular control by requiring the exhibition to 
the legislature of new appropriations for non-voted 
expenditure. 


During the financial depression it was ordered that ad- 
ministrative approval should not be given to works unless 
the department concerned were satisfied that funds would 
be available. This led, when funds became more free, to 
the hasty examination of schemes, and to bad budgetting. 
The power conveyed by Devolution Rule 37 (g) {Hi) has now 
been used to lay down that no new scheme, save for reasons 
of exceptional urgency, can be considered in relation to the 
budget, unless fully scrutinised in the Finance Department 
and administratively approved before the 1st November. 
The Finance Department requires to examine schemes in 
detail ; both the question whether a particular item is a new 
scheme and the degree of detail in which it is necessary to 
present it for advice have been on occasion matters of con- 
vidt Appendix A, cases 54, 66, troversy between . the Finance 

and the administrative depart- 
ments. The final decision, however, in such instances rests 
with the Governor. No instances have occurred of dis- 
agreement on the former point with the Audit Department 
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uid the Council, both which authorities might apparently 
claim a voice in the matter. 

It may be noted that a practice has been established of 
requiring the concurrence of the Finance Department to the 
writing off of losses. This is not required by the rules, but 
all departments appear to have agreed to it as a measure of 
_ practical utility. The practice by 
* * ® which the department is also res- 

ponsible for dealing db initio with revisions of ministerial 
stafi pay, except in the Public Works Department and Press, 
the staff of which is not entirely ministerial, has also been 
maintained alter some discussion. ' 


The public accounts committee. 


54. The duties of the Public Accounts Committee are 
laid down in the rules of the Assam Legislative Council as 
follows : — 

(1) ^o satisfy itself in scrutinising the audit and 

appropriation accounts of the province that the 
money voted by the Council has been spent 
within the scope of the demand granted by the 
Council — 

(2) To bring to the notice of the Council — 

(f) every re-appropriation from one grant to an- 
other grant, 

{if) every re-appropriation within a grant which is 
not made in accordance with the rules regu- 
lating the functions of the Finance Depart- 
ment, or which has the effect of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision for 
which has been specifically reduced by a vote 
of the Council; and 

{Hi) all expenditure which the Finance Department 
has requested should be brought to the notice 
of the Council. 

The first committee was constituted in 1921-22 but had 
little to discuss as the accounts presented to it related to the 
pre-reforms period. In 1922-23 the committee met twice 
and in 1023-ik once. The audit and appropriation reports 
of the years for which accounts were ready were laid before 
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these committees together with a memorandum prepared by 
the Finance Department showing the action taken by Gov- 
ernment on the objections raised. The committee on each 
occasion made a few suggestions, which' were considered by 
Government, but generally agreed that the action taken was 
adequate. They also discussed supplementary demands for 
grants before they were placed before the Council. This 
duty has subsequently been transferred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

55. In 1923-24 the Auditor General expressed the opi- 
nion that the report of the Public Ac^unts Committee was 
inadequate, and it was arranged to hold the next meeting 
at a date when the Auditor General would be in Shillong, so 
that he would be able to attend and advise. Accordingly in 
1924-25 the committee sat on four days, on the first of which 
the Auditor General was present. 

It discussed the appropriation report for 1922-23 with 
special reference to excess expenditure over sanctioned 
grants, and made various suggestions of which the most 
important are as follows : — 

(1) They considered that a better estimate should 

have been made of ihe charges incurred for 
stationery and printing and that the present 
arrangements were not economical. 

Government have done what is possible to improve the 
arrangements for printing, and are stUl considering the 
matter. 

(2) They asked that the tour diaries of a certain officer 

should be examined with a view to seeing whe- 
ther his tour charges had not been excessive. 

(3) They considered that in the case of a loss of 

Government money by embezzlement which 
was made possible by lack of supervision on 
the part of a certain officer, that officer should 
have been surcharged to the extent of the whole 
of the loss and not of a part only. Govern- 
ment were, however, unable to reconsider their 
decision. 

(4) They advised that a limit of permissible outlay 

on residential buildings should be fixed in con- 
sideration of the emoluments of the (Ulcers 
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rapected to occupy them. This recommenda- 
tion was, however, reconsidered in the follow- 
i^ year, as the loss then reported was not con- 
siderable. The point has recently been taken 
up again by Gk)vemment. 

(5) They advised that the accounts of the Jorhat 
Provincial Railway should be carefully scruti- 
nised so that the loss on its working could be 
avoided. 

In 1925-26 the committee met twice to discuss the 
accounts of 1923-24 with the help of the Finance Depart -j 
mbnt's inemorandum and examined the Superintending^ 
Engineer in connection with the expenditure on civil worka! ' 

66. In 1926-27 the constitution of the committee was 
slightly altered and the members instead of being elected 
annually were chosen for a period of three years, one-third 
retiring annually. There was also an important change of 
procedure. In place of the memorandum prepared by the 
Finance Departihent the Heads of Departments were called 
before the committee and examined on points raised by 
members, whether such points appeared in the audit and 
appropriation report or not. 

Each department was held responsible for presenting 
and defending its case and the role of the Finance Depart- 
ment,, except where it was directly concerned, \Vas advisory 

only. 

The committee sat rather longer than on previous occa- 
sions and paid particular attention to cases where there had 
been under-spending and where there was in consequence 
suspicion of over-budgetting. 

In 1927-28 the same principle was followed of calling 
the Heads of Departments before the committee for 
examination. 

The scope of the committee was somewhat widened by 
the acceptance by the Local Government of the view of the 
Auditor General that the Public Accounts Committee was 
competent to review and criticise non- voted as well as voted 
expenditure. The committee sat on three successive days, 
and after scrutinising in considerable detail the audit and 
appropriation reports for 1925-26 made several important 
criticisms which have been taken into consideration by 
Government. The following may be mentioned 
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(1) They considered that a defaulting mauzadar or 
collector of land revenue should have been prosecuted, and 
disciplinary action taken against the Subdivisional Officer 
for his failure to take steps in time. 

Government considered that the error of judgment, if 
any, of the Subdivisional Officer, must be considered in the 
light of the fact that he was new to the subdivision and that 
he had done well in recovering all the dues except Rs. 261, 
and that the mauzadar had in fact been heavily punished, 
as he had been removed from his post and both he and his 
brother, who had been his surety, had been ruined. No 
further action was therefore taken* 

(2) In the case of a jail official, who had been allowed 
to retire after a considerable loss had been incurred in brick 
making owing to his slackness or dishonesty, they advised 
that the amount of the loss should be recovered from his 
pension. 

It was ascertained, however, that the official’s pension 
had been sanctioned before his conduct in connection with 
the brick making came to light, and Government were 
advised that after the pension had been granted no deduc- 
tion from it could be made. 

(3) They recommended that the question of raising the 
fee rates in the Pine Mount European school should be con- 
sidered. When it was suggested that it was unfair to select 
this particular school, they agreed that the question should 
be considered T'^ith regard* to all schools. 

However when the report was presented to the Council 
exception was taken to this point, and the report was 
adopted after excluding this item. 

In addition to the above it has been found useful to ex- 
plain various financial conventions to the Public Accounts 
Committee, and these after having been accepted by the 
committee have been adopted by the Council without fur- 
ther comment. The following may be mentioned : — 

(1) In certain circumstances the unspent balance for 
a work in proves may be utilised on that work 
in the following year in anticipation of allot- 
ment. 
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(2) Where a token reduction only has been made by 

the Council under a particular head, re-appro- 
priation can be made to that head unless it has 
been indicated in the course of the debate that 
the intention of the Council was definitely to 
reduce the amount to be spent. 

(3) Petty excesses may be disregarded and re-appro- 

priation is not necessary to cover them. 

The committee has done useful work both in its scru- 
tiny of the public accounts and by the opportunity for trs^in- 
ing afforded to non-official members of the Council in finan- 
cial matters. The Auditor General looks forward to lits 
further extension, and has suggested that information pn 
further points as noted below shall be reported to the Audit 
Department and through that department to the Public 
Accounts Committee — 

(1) All losses of Government money whether by relin- 

quishment of claim, by overpayment, by 
damage to buildings, stores, etc., or by actual 
embezzlement. 

(2) Cases where expenditure has been incurred, 

although either the Finance Committee have 
advised against it, or the Council has expressed 
direct disapproval of such expenditure. 

These suggestions are under consideration. 

Financial relations between the reserved and 

TRANSFERRED SIDES OF GOVERNMENT. 

57. The allocation of revenues to transferred and re- 
served subjects has been effected without friction by agree- 
ment under Devolution Rule 31, and recourse to Devolution 
Rule 32 has never been necessary. 

Complaints have been made in Coimcil from time to 
time that the reserved side has had the lion’s share of the 
provincial revenues, and that the transferred departments 
have been starved. It may be useful therefore to analyse 
the figures of expenditure which have already been given. 
The repayment of loans and the provincial contribution may 
fairly be excluded from expenditure on the reserved side : 
so also may the expenditure on forests, which has been in- 
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curred solely wiih a view to an increased return from iJie 
(Government estates, and the expenditure on civil works, 
which affects both sides of Government and is dealt with 
separately later. Excluding these the figures of expendi- 
ture on both sides are as follows : — 

Reserved. Transferred 



Trs. 

Trs. 

1921-22 ... 

94,35 

59,89 

1922-23 

1,01,59 

56,29 

1923-24 

91,24 

53,57 

1924-25 ... 

98,01 

56,72 

1925-26 

99,91 

66,70 

1926-27 

1,05,15 

72,86 

1927-28 (revised) 

1,05,05 

75,59 

1928-29 (budget) 

1,11.14 

75,92 


The heavy expenditure on the reserved side in 1922-28 was 
due to a charge of Trs. 6,13 which fell on the province on 
account of the Assam Rifles. The total increase during the 
eight years has been Tbs. 16,79. Of this figufie Tbs. 12,06 is 
accounted for as follows : — ^the cost of the settiement opera- 
tions, which are only temporary, is estimated to amount to 
Tbs. 3,03 in 1928-29 : there is an estima^d increase of Trs. 
3,23 under General Administration, due mainly to the gra- 
dual operation of the higher rates of pay, of Trs. 3,19 under 
Administration of Justice, which is due largely to the 
recommendation of the High Court for additional Judges, 
and of Tbs. 2,61 under Pensions, which is an unavoidable 
charge. On the transferred side it will be seen that there 
has been a steady increase in all departments since the lean 
years of 1922-25, though it is not so large as Government 
could desire. 

Civil works, as has been noted, are a reserved subject 
in Assam, , but require separate treatment since so far as 
buildings are concerned the expenditure benefits all depart- 
ments. During the last two years when funds have been 
freer, there has been heavy expenditure in constructing 
buildings in pursuance of new schemes which have been 
sanctiohed in the education and other transferred depart- 
ments, and this process is likely to continue. The expen- 
diture on communications has also largely increased in 
consequence of the policy which has been adopted by the 
Council. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ASSAM GOVERNMENT. 

58. It now remains for the Government of Assam to 
state the conclusions at which they have arrived as to the 
form of the Provincial Government under the new consti- 
tution. 

(1) It is unnecessary to enter into a discussion of the 
inherent defects of dyarchy. They were admitted by the 
authors of the present system of government, who relied on 
a spirit of compromise to overcome the difficulties. In 
Assam that expectation has been realised, at any rate within 
the Executive Government, and on the whole the machihe 
of government has worked smoothly during the transitional 
period. Such success, however, as has been obtained ih 
Assam has been achieved not so much on account of dyarchy 
as in spite of it. Dyarchy has not really operated 
in Assam, the system which has been adopted 
from the outset approximating more to a form of 
cabinet government. To the free consultation between 
the two sides of the government on all important questions, 
and the readiness of each to co-operate with the other, must 
be attributed the freedom from actual friction in the method 
of Government created by the reforms scheme. The Legis- 
lative Council, however, and the general public, not being 
behind the scenes, have often attributed the absence of fric- 
tion within the Government to the subservience of the 
Ministers. It has been alleged that they have always de- 
ferred to the opinions of what is described as the bureaucra- 
tic half of the Government. The Ministers have been charged 
with forsaking their principles as soon as they take office, 
and with failing to secure for the “nation building” depart- 
ments their proper share of the provincial revenues. In- 
stead of the Ministers obtaining credit for their share in the 
successful working of the Government machine, this success 
has, most unfairly, been made a count in their indictment. 
But little credit has been publicly paid to the tact and for- 
bearance of both sides of Governpient durii^ a period of 
extreme financial stringency. 

However necessary dyarchy may have been as a stage 
in the political development of India, and whatever success 
may have been attained in Assam under the present system, 
the Government of Assam are definitely of "opinion tkat 
dyarchy should no longer continue. .Too much depends 
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on the personal equation in the working of the system; 
it satisfies nobody and is logically indefensible. The under- 
lying presumption that it would in certain departments of 
Government at least supply a useful experiment in respon- 
sible government has not been fulfilled. 

The Government of Assam therefore recommend that 
it should now be abandoned in favour of a unitary govern- 
ment, in which there should be no distinction of subjects 
as reserved or transferred. The Government should be a 
Cabinet consisting of the Governor and four Members of 
Government, the latter being chosen from the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council. The term “Members of 
Government” is preferred to the name “Ministers” now in 
use. One of the four Members will be Chief Member. In 
the absence of any proper party organisation in Assam, the 
Members of the Government must be chosen by the Gover- 
nor. The Governor will nominate them with due regard to 
their commanding a possible majority in the Legislative 
Council, and will also consult the Chief Member before 
nominating bis colleapues. The Chief ^Member should be 
Vice-President of the Cabinet, and ureside in the absence of 
the Governor. The Members should be nominated for the 
life time of the Legislative Council, which it has already 
been suggested, should he five vears. They should be en- 
titled to resign, but otberwisp should ha removable onlv by 
the Governor, or by a vote of no-confidence carried bv the, 
Council. In order to give the Members greater security, an 
important matter when, as at present, they cannot depend 
on any strong party organisation, the Government of Assam 
would make a majority of two-thirds of the total member- 
ship of the Legislative Council, including the nominated 
members, necessary for a vote of no-confidence. As, exclu- 
ding the President, the total strength of the Legislative 
CoTincil will, it is proposed, be 69, 46 votes would be 
reouired to carrv a vote of no-confidence. TherP should be 
ioint resnonsihility in the Cabinet. The President of the 
Council should be elected by the members of. that body, in- 
cluding the nominated members. His salary, should, 
together with that of the Deputy President, be fixed by 
statue. 

Outside the Cabinet there should be a Financial Advi- 
ser, who should be an experienced civil servant of the class 
and standing now appointed to the Executive Ck)uncil. He 
would exercise the powers now vested in the Finance 
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Department, and act also as adviser to the Governor and to 
the Cabinet. He should not be a member of the Legislative 
Council nor of the Cabinet. 

The Government of Assam would fix the pay of the 
Members of Government by statute, and not make it sub- 
ject to the annual vote of the Legislative Council. It is 
unfair to the Members to subject them to the indignity of 
meeting constant attempts to reduce their salary, attempts 
which may possibly be actuated by a desire for economy, 
but may be, and have been, intended as a means of tum^g 
them out of office. For the same reason the Government of 
Assam would prefer that the pay of the President of fee 
Legislative Council should be fixed by statute. The pay pf 
a Member of Government should be sxifficiept to attract the 
best men, and in addition a pension of Rs. 100 a month for 
each completed year of service should be attached to the 
nost. His Excellency the Governor and the Finance Mem- 
ber consider that the pay should be fixed at Rs. 2,500 a 
month. The Indian Members of the Government consider 
it essential that the nay should be more than the pay, 
excluding overseas nay. of any civil servant in the province, 
except the Financial Advisor. The Finance Member agrees 
with this view of the Indian Members of the Government, 
but would meet it bv an adiustment of the pay of the 
services, a larger share of the nav of Etiropean officers being 
treated as overseas nav than is now the case. The nay of 
the Financial Advisor should be the same as that of a Mem- 
ber of the Government, overseas pav if he is entitled to 
it 


(2) In the present stage of the political development of 

Pawn of the Oovernor. province it is uecessary to 

^ reserve some power of interven- 

tion for the Governor and the Governor-General. In the 
detailed recommendations which the Covernment of Assam 
make under this h^ad thev have attempted, firstly, to give 
as much responsibility to the T,ocal Government as is 
compatible with the paramount necessity of maintaining 
the safety of the province and of the rest of India, and 
secondlv, as fjCr as possible to vest such control as is 
reouired in an outside authoritv, in order to minimise the 
risk of friction within the province. This latter nrindple 
is a denial of provincial autonomv, but the interests of the 
provinces are inter-depndent. Assam in particular is so 
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dependent on and affected by Bengal that provincial auto- 
nomy is not a practical proposition. The Government of 
Assam base their recommendations on the assumption that 
there will be a strong Central Government, and that the 
power to make regulations and ordinances now given to the 
Govemor-General-in-Council and the Governor-General by 
sections 71 and 72 of the Government of India Act will be 
retained. On these assumptions they are able to recom- 
mend a reduction of the Governor’s power of intervention. 

(a) It will be necessary to provide for the tetoporary 
administration of the province *in the event of a breakdown 
owing to obstruction, or other causes which make the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet impossible. The Governor should be 
vested with' the power to take over the administration 
temporarily, as he is now empowered to do in the case of 
the transferred subjects by the Transferred Subjects 
(Temporary Administration) Rules. Similarly some provi- 
sion on the lines of section 91 (1) of the Government of India 
Act will be necessary. 

(&) The power to frame business rules for the Executive 
Government and to distribute portfolios should remain with 
the Governor. 

(c) The Governmeiit of Assam have already recom- 
mended that the Governor should be able to dismiss, or 
accept the resignation of, the Cabinet or any member 
thereof. They do not recommend that he should be given 
the power to override a decision of the majority of the 
Cabinet, but he should be empowered to refer to the 
Governor- General, if he differs from the Cabinet on any 
question which is now included in the Reservation of Bills 
Rules issued under Notification No. 313 -S., dated the 16th 
December 1920. This will require as a corollary the grant 
to the Governor-General of a power of control in such mat- 
ters. which would be binding on the Local Government. 

The Ministers would prefer that the reference should be 
tiO the Govemor-General-in-Council instead of to the 
Governor-General, but His Excellency and the Members of 
the Executive Council consider that the control should be 
vested in the Governor-General personally. 

(d) The necessity of obtaining the Governor’s concur- 
rence in certain orders regarding an officer of an All-India 
Service, which is now required by Devolution Rule 10, 
should be retained, 
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{e) In relation to the Legislative Council it will be 
necessary to give the Governor power to authorise expendi- 
ture in certain circumstances, but in view of the changes 
proposed in the constitution, the proviso to sub-section (2) 
of section 72D of the Government of India Act will require 
revision. The Government of Assam recommend the 
omission of clause (a) of that proviso and the retention of 
clause (6) omitting the words “in cases of emergency.” 
So revised, the law would empower the Governor to 
authorise such expenditure as may be necessary for the 
safety or tranquillity of the 'province or for the carrying on 
of any department. This would apply both to restoratijOn 
of grants and the authorisation of expenditure in advance 
of a grant. The reservation of such power to the Governor 
is essential to guard against any attempt to cause \a 
complete breakdown of the administration. The power 
now given to the Governor by clause (c) of the proviso to 
sub-section (2) of section 72D, whereby his recommendation 
is required before any proposal can be made for the appro- 
priation of funds for any purpose, can be transferred from 
the Governor to the Governor in Council. 

(/) It will be necessary to retain as “non- voted” certain 
classes of obligatory expejiditure or expenditure required 
by statute, and the power of deciding whether any expendi- 
ture fulfils the conditions should remain with the Governor. 

(g) The Governor should have power to reserve any bill 
for the consideration of the Govemor-GCneral, or to return 
it to the Legislative Council for reconsideration, but he 
should not have power io refuse assent to a bill himself. 

Here also the Ministers, dissenting from His Excellency 
and the Members of the Executive Council, would place the 
control with, the Govemor-General-in-Council, instead of 
the Governor-General personally. 

(h) The previous sanction of the Governor is now 
requir^ by section 80C of the Government of India Act 
before any member of the Legislative Council can introduce 
any measure affecting the public revenues of the province or 
imposing any charge on those revenues. 

The Minister for Education would substitute the 
stmetion of the Governor in Council for the sanction of the 
Governor, but His Excellency and the Executive Coimcil 
and the Minister for Local Self-Government woudd leave the 
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section of Uie Act unchanged.. They prefer to relieve thd 
Cabinet of the odium of refusing assent in such matters and 
they consider that in the interests of the stability of the 

S rovincial finances the control should be vested in the 
rovemor personally. 

(i) The Governor should retain the power to summon, 
proro^e or dissolve the Legislative Council, but the allot- 
ment of business in the Legislative Council, and the power 
to appoint the Secretary to the Council and his assistants, 
and to order publication of bills should be transferred from 
the Governor to the Governor-in-Council. 

(/) The Governor’s power to nominate additional mem- 
bers to the Legislative Council should be retained, but a 
convention should be established that before doing so he 
should consult ^he members who are to form the Cabinet. 

{k) The provisions requiring the approval or ’ concur- 
rence of the Governor to the appointment or removal of the 
President or Deputy President of the Legislative Council 
should be retained. 

(1) The powers to appoint Election Commissioners, and 
to decide questions of interpretation of the electoral rules, 
should remain wiiJr the Governor. 

{7ri) The period of notice to be given in the case of all 
private bills should be one month. The present power 
contained in rule 19 of the Legislative Council Buies to 
extend the period to two months should be retained by the 
Governor. 

(to) The Governor should not have power to refuse 
assent to any alterations of the standing orders of the 
Legislative Council, but he should have power to refer them 
for the orders of the Gbvernor-General-in-Council. 

[o) In one matter the Government of Assam recommend 
the grant to the Governor of new powers. The right of 
Interpellation in the Legislative Council has undoubtedly 
been abused, and the rules and standing orders have not 
been strictly interpreted. The President of the Legislative 
Council has not as yet acquired either the recognition of 
his authority or the security of his post and emoluments 
which obtain in other countries. The failure to enforce the 
rufes and standing orders in this matter may perhaps be 
attributed to the delicacy of his position. 

2Q 



The admissibility of questions is regulated partly by 
statutory rule and partly by' standing order. Rule 7 of tiie 
Assam L^islative Council Rules prohibits questions <m 
Certain matters such as any matter affecting the relations 
with a foreign State or with any Prince or Chief under the 
suzeranity of His Majesty and any matter which is under 
adjudication by a Court of Law, If any doubt arises as to 
whether any question is or is not within the restrictions 
imposed by this rule, the decision is left to the Governor. 
On the other hand the power of interpreting Standing Order 
14, which prescribes other conditions for the admissibility 
of a question, is left entirely to the President under Standing 
Order 15. It is within his discretion to disallow a question 
on the ground that it infringes any standing order. The 
Government of Assam would inake Standing Order 14 a 
statutory nile and would add, as in rule 8, a sub-clause 
whereby, if any doubt arises whether any question does or 
does not fulfil the conditions of this rule, the Governor shall 
decide the point and his decision shall be final. 

Similarly as regards resolutions, Standing Order 61 
should be made a rule and a clause added giving the 
Governor the power of deciding whether a resolution 
complies with the conditions of the rule. 

(3) The Government of Assam are agreed that there is 

Second Chamber. present no Suitable material in 

Assam to constitute a Second 
Chamber. The Minister for Education would not in any 
case have approved the creation of a Second Chamber, but 
His Excellency and the other members of the Government 
would have welcomed a Second Chamber as the best check 
on hasty, predatory or communal legislation. 

(4) The Government of Assam have already expressed 

pwTinoui Mtoiiom7. Complete provincial 

autonomy is impracticable*, on 
account of the interdependence of the provinces. Moreover 
the Central Government must retain complete control over 
^rtmn subjects, e.g., posts and telegraphs, defence of India 
foreign relations, etc. Even in other matters absolute auto- 
nomy is out of the question for Assam, and some power of 
supervision and wntrol must be left to the Central Govern- 
ment. This will be discussed in more detail under 
Chamter V of the memoranda. The Minister for Education 
while recognizing that some powers must be retained by the 
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Central Government, would prefer the theory that the 
Central Government is given powers only in certain 
subjects, the residuary powers being with the local Govern- 
ment, whereas the other members of Government would 
prefer that the ultimate authority should remain with the 
Central Government, powers in certain subjects being 
vested in local Governments. 

(5) The Government of Assam do not desire to recom- 
».w. py change in the system of 

financial control, except in so far 
as they have already rec/ommended that a Financial 
Advisor should be appointed in whom the powers now 
exercised by the Finance Departemnt shall be vested. The 
Financial Advisor should have the powder of requiring that 
any report of his should be laid by ihe Government before 
the Public Accounts Committee. 



APPENDIX A- 

(Casd referred to in Uiapter IV of the Memorandum.) 

1. As the result of a resolution recommending that the rations of opium con- 
sumers should be gradually reduced so as to destroy the habit in 10 years, the 
Minister, who had not accepted the resolution on the sprcund of the danger of 
smuggling, reviewed the whole situation, the policy of Government, the demands 
of the Council and their power to refuse grants in a Transferred Department, and 
the policy of the League of Nations, and decided that the recommendation (which 
was subsequently endors^ by an advisory committee he appo.nted) should be fuL 
filled, a vigorous preventive policy being adopted at the same time. The Governor 
called his attention to the dangers of smu^ling, and stated that he felt im strongly 
against a policy of forcible, reduction of rations that he would rather require the r^- 
transference of the subj^ unless an adequate preventive staff were provided. Tm 
case was circulated, llie Finance Member pointed out that the seizures of illicit 
opium, according to the last Excise report from Burma, amounted to no less thai^ 
i of the licit rations (which were in some cases much higher than any allowed iii^ 
Assam). The Excise Minister was not prepared to recede. The matter was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the whole Government, and it was decided to carry out the 
recommendation if the Council voted the increase of preventive staff which the 
Minister had decided upon, including the revival of the post of Excise Commissioner. 

2. There had been a royalty on lac at varying rates in the districts, sanctioned 
in 1907. Lac is mostly grown on land used for temporary cultivation and then 
abandoned in the unclassed forests, or, in some cases, on leased lands. It is not 
found wild to any extent. The duty was rmoved in 1914 as a temporary measure 
in order to encourage development of the industry and in view of low prices. In 
1921 the Deputy Commissioner, Nowgong, pointed out that prices had risen and 
alargeaniountof lac was exported by people who paid practically nothing .n revenue 
and nothing for the land. There was some delay in considering how such royalty 
could be collected, the Conservators of Forests though willing to collect it, if no 
exceptions were made in favour of leased lands, etc., thinking it should be realized 
by the Revenue officers, since lac was propagated on field crops. At the same time 
a proposal for the development of the lac industry and establishing a lac factory had 
to be dropped in view of the discoursing opinions held, and the unwillinpess of 
each ds^ttment to make the question its own. The royalty had not been withdrawn 
bv notification, but by executive orders. The proposal to place a flat rate on lac 
all over the province however now required a new notification, and it was observed 
that technically this could be issued because lac, though propagated on field crops, 
was defined as ** forest produce ** in the Regulation “ whether found in, or brought 
from, a forest or not." 

The Minister for Agriculture and his colleague objected on several grounds, 
first that the pi ^posal went outside the intention of the Regulation, second that it 
would discourage cultivation, and third that the duty, ss had been found when pre- 
viously in force, would fall on the cultivator and not on the consumer in Calcutta 
or the middleman, who knew how to protect themselves. 

Member however was unwilling to drop a promising source of 
revenue. The case was considered in a Government meeting, and the Judicial 
Member agreeii^to the imposition provided leased lands were exempted, the royalty 
was imposed. Cm the initiative of the Governor the Forest Department have lately, 
introduced experimentally an improved brood of lac and are trying local lac on hard 
Mrked trw. A question of development by means of Government anangements 
tor collection and uAt is under consideration. i Government have introduced a sliding 
scde royalty varying according to the Calci^ price. 
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3. When in 1 922 the reduction of the post of one Conservator and the reduction 
of major charges from 9 to 5 were proposed owing to the need for economy and the 
poor expansion of revenue from forests, only the sdl forests giving prospect of profit- 
able working, the Government of India approved only the holding in abeyance of 
one Conservator and four Deputy Conservators* posts pending the retirement of 
the Conservator concerned. Some years later the position had improved, but sd/ 
was still the onlv timber for which there was an effective demand, and the revised 
proposals were that one Conservator and 2 Deputy Conservatorships should be held 
in abeyance till 1928. The expansion of revenue since then has falsified pessimism 
owing to the heavy demand for railway sleepers, the growing timber market, and 
the discovery of methods for making soft woods fit for use as sleepers. Besides a 
Forest Engineer to relieve the regular departmental officers of increasing work con- 
nected with mechanical exploitation, and the retention of a sylvlculturlst, the 
necessity of framing and revising working plans and supervising the new important 
divisions hitherto classed as minor, necessitated increase of the cadre of the service, 
and revival, to deal with the problems now confronting the Forest staff, of the port 
of second Conservator which the retrenchment committee in 1922 had recommended 
to be abolished only so long as Government did not intend to adopt a forward policy. 
The work had now become too heavy for one Conservator. Proposals were therefore 
to be made to the Government of India. 

The Finance Department and the Governor accepted the proposals of the 
Revenue Department. Owing to a standing order passed by the Finance Member 
in 1926, that all additional appropriations and funds for non- voted expenditure should 
be laid before a meeting of the whole Government in the same^ way as supplementary 
demands for voted expenditure, the case was circulated to Ministers. The Education 
Minister objected that the policy of exploitation adopted meant loss of capital which 
the Department was doing little to restore, and he particularly objected to the ^ 
appointment of a second Conservator. At a meeting of the whole GovemmeiU the 
only point of difference was the Appointment of the second Conservator, which the 
Education Minister considered should not be proceeded with at present. The 
remaining members of Government approved the proposals in entirety. 

4. A co-operative sale society, the first of its kind, applied for a recurring grant 
of Rs. 1 0,000 for five years from Government in order to assist the society in its 
stage. The Registrar forwarding the application recommended a grant of Rs. 4*500 
for one year; this was supported by the Minister. The Finance Departnient queried 
the propriety of giving such a grant while the constitution and dlr^tion of the 
society were still nebulous and as the proposal was not in accordance^ vdth t he p resent 
policy of Government as regards financial aid to co-operative societies, ^e case 
was submitted to the Governor, who discussed it with the Minister and Finance 
Member, and passed orders that Government would meet the pay of the agncultura 
inspector while deputed to aid in forming the society* but as required by the 
Finance Department the usual leave and pension contributions would have to w 
met from its subscribed capital. The Minister referred the case bwk to the 
Governor enquiring whether the hire charges of the jute godovm would 
Government for one year as he had suggested and understood to be accepted. The 
Governor passed orders in the affirmative. 

5. When a resolution was tabled asldng for the appointment of ju^cial offiem 
as munsiffs in the plains stations of Cachar, the Ministers agreed mat the resolution 
should be opposed, there not being^ enough work for a munsiff, particularly rt 
Hailakandi, and the proposal entailing increased cost. They were not ^nsulted 
when the question of the action to be taken came up after the resolution had been 
carried. 

6. When the first resolution lor the separation of judicial and executive funrticw 
WW tgbled, the Judicial Member proposed to agree as to the soundness of the 
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principle involved, but to state that it was impossible for financial reasons to carry 
it into effect at once ; and to affree to the constitution of a committee to frame a 
workable scheme for consideration. The Revenue and Finance Member held that 
the hill districts should not even be mentioned, and thought any scheme should refer 
to Sylhet only in the first instance, and that the Commissioner and Judge should 
prepare it. The Governor directed the case to be dealt with in the Executive 
Council, and this was done. In the Legislative Council the theoretic desirability 
of the separation was admitted, but it was given as the opinion of Government that 
the existing system had on the whole worked well. It was suggested that the 
Commissioners and Judges should do the spade work and their report be laid before 
the Council. The Council adopted an amendment requiring separation to be 
introduced as soon and to such extent as possible. The reports obtained were laid 
before the Council. In 1924 a resolution was tabled asking that a committee be 
appointed of officials and non-officials to consider the question and report. It wa^ 
decided with the approval of the sole Minister to oppose, if this was a new schemel 
but to offer to lav the schemes already prepared before a committee as had been foreA 
cast in 1922. The mover, being consulted as proposed by the Minister, stated hei 
wished the committee to proceed de novo, and it was decided to oppose without 
referring again to the Minister. The Council accepted an amendment proposing a 
committee to consider the previous, schemes, and to frame a new one if necessary. 
The Judicial Member proposed a committee which was largely increased at the 
instance of the Governor, and the members were selected after consulting the 
Ministers (now two). The committee reported affirming the principle of separation 
and proposing to meet the increased cost by abolishing Superintendents of Police 
and the Superintendents of Excise. The report was presented to the Council, and 
as decided at a meeting of the whole Government, the action of the Council was 
awaited, since which no steo has been taken in the Council except that a question 
has been put, asking when Government propose to give effect to the scheme. The 
Members of the Executive Council recorded their opinion that the proposed abolition 
of Superintendents of Police was impracticable. Further consideration has been 
postponed pending a decision of the Secretary of State on the general question. 

7. In the Assam Municipal Bill, 1922, as originally drafted, the local 
Government had been given power to make rules under the Act subject only to the 
condition of previous publication. In Select Committee, in spite of arguments and 
remonstrance by the ofRcial menibers, a further condition was inserted that the rules 
must be laid before the Legislative Council, and it was also provided that after the 
rules have been so laid the Council may annul or modify them though without pre- 
judice to the validity of anything previously done thereunder. The Gvernment 
members reluctantly accepted the decision of the majority of the committee as a 
compromise and the bill was ultimately [^ssed with the clause in this form. In 
1926 a similar clause was proposed to be inserted in the Assam Local Self-Govem- 
ment Amendment Bill. But when the bill was submitted to the Government of 
India for the Governor GeneraPs previous sanction they replied that the clause in 
question involved an exceedingly objectionable trespass by the Legislature on the pro* 
vince of the Executive,^ and suggested that it should be omitted or modified, as a 
Government bill contoiningsuch a provision would create » i unfortunate precedent. 
The Minister responsible for the measure pointed out that the analogous provision 
in the Assam Municipal Act luid not b^n objected to by the Government of India 
and that a similar provision exists in section 129 (A) (3) of the Government of India 
Act. He also stated that he could not understand how the proposed clause involved 
any trespass on the province of the Executive, seeing that the rule-making power 
is one given to the Executive by the Legislature. The Governor however con- 
sidered that the objection taken by the Goveniment of India was based on sound 
constitutional grounds* inasmuch as the clause in effect gave the Council uncontrolled 
and final authority in the niatter of rule-making, and deliberately invited deadlocks* 
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The constitutional aspect being examined, as a result of the Governor’s orders, it 
was represented that the Minister’s view, viz., that the clause was not unconstitu- 
tional althouh \t might be open to practical objections, was correct, and it was 
suggested that if these objections were considered serious, the Governor could with- 
hold his assent from the bill unless the Council was prepared to reconsider the clause 
under section 81 A of the Government of India Act. It was also pointed out that 
the very object of separating rules from the substantive law is to secure more freedom 
and elastic!^ in matters deemed to be of minor importance, and that it cannot be 
made an objection to this form of procedure, that it does secure for the rules freedom 
from certain checks to which ordinary legislation is subject. The Governor dissented 
on the constitutional issue, and thought that from the practical point of view an easy 
way out of the difficulty would be to invite the Governor General to refuse previous 
sanction to a bill containing a clause of this form under section 80A of the 
Government of India Act. This would make it impossible for the clause to be 
inserted in the bill not only at the time of introduction, but even subsequently by 
way of an amendment, and would thus obviate the necessity tor the use of the 
Governor’s veto. The subject was considered at a Government meeting and a letter 
setting forth in detail the views of the Governor in Council, which agreed with those 
of the Governor, and also the dissenting views of the Ministers, was addressed to the 
Government of India, ia which it was suggested that the Governor General should 
be moved to consider the propriety of refusing previous sanction to the Legislative 
Council to take the objectionable clause into consideration. The Government of 
India replied that the clause in question did not require the Governor General’s 
previous sanction, so that the question of refusing sanction did not arise. The bill 
however contained certain other clauses which did require previous sanction, and 
the Government of India indicated in the»r reply that they would move the Governor 
General to give his sanction to the Introduction of the bill only when the clause con- 
ferring rule-making powers had, been suitably modified. They also noted that in 
the event of the Council seeking by amendment to replace the objectionable pro- 
vision the attempt should be opposed, and if necessary the Governor should be 
moved to return the bill for reconsideration under section 81 A of the Government 
of India Act as an alternative to refusing assent. The Government of Assam con- 
considered this attitude illogical and the Minister in charge pointed out that he could 
introduce this clause by a separate bill, thereby getting oVer the difficulty about 
sanction. He however consented to drop the clause and the Council passed the 
bill without making any attempt to reinsert it. Subsequently notices were received 
for two successive sessions of the Council of a resolution recommending that the 
Act should be amended so as to require all rules made thereunder to be placed before 
the Legislative Council. It was decided at a government meeting that the resolution 
should be opposed, but the necessity did not arise as the resolution was not moved 
during either session. 

8. When the views of the Government of Assarn were invited on the recom- 
mendation»of the Lee Commission on the Superior Civil services, the many questions 
involved were considered at meetings of the whole Government. The repliw con- 
veyed the views of the whole Government or, where they differed, of individual 
Members. TTie Ministers disagreed from the Executive Council in wishing to stop 
European recruitment in the Indian Civil Service and the Police Service for five years, 
or if this were not accepted in desiring to recruit to a ratio of 40 Europeans to 60 
Indians, this ratio to be attained in 10 years in the case of the Indian Civil Service 
as against a ratio of 50 : : 50 proposed by the Executive Council, without a time limit; 
and to a ratio of 50 : : 50 to be attained in 15 years in the case of the Indian Police 
Service, as against the same ratio without time limit proposed by the Executive 
Council, The Ministers differed from each other on the qu^tion of competitive 
examination and on the pay of Indian recruits to the All- India Services. There were 
other lesser points of disagreement. 
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9. In 1922 the Governor, on a visit to the law college, enquired as to the status 
of the college and the careers of the students. It had been started on a propMl 
made in 1912 in order to provide Assamese students with facilities for legal 
within the province. In 1914 there were 76 pleaders practising in the Amm Valuer 
and 158 in the Surma Valley, while in 1921 there were respectively 1^2 and 257. 
Even after establishment of the college many students from the Suma Valley ^11 
continued to go to Calcutta for training in law, and few now read at Gauhati. T"® 
cost of the college was some Rs. 20,000 per annum during the years 1925-26 to 
1927-28 with Rs. 4,800 for interest on capital, while the receipts from fees during 
the same period averaged about Rs. 9,000. 

The Education Minister admitted the store set upon the school by inhabitants 
of the Assam Valley but considered the legal profession overcrowded and the school 
a white elephant. He therefore proposed its abolition as a measure of retrenchment!. 
The Governor requested the opinion of the Judicial Member who, laying stress op 
feeling in the Assam Valley, and pointing out that legal education was regarded as^ 
a good training in itself even if not follow^ up by a leval career, pressed for retei^ 
tion, with restrictions, if necessary, on admission. A Government meeting deferred 
a filial decision^ pending examination by the^ Finance Department, the Education 
Minister recording a desire to sanction a continuance on a temporary basis, in view 
of the Judicial Member’s opinion, subject to examination of the possibility of effecting 
retrenchments and raising fees. The Finance Department regarded the college as 
a luxury but saw no objection to raising fees. After consideration of possible eco- 
nomic the Education .Minister proposed the continuance of the college for the pre- 
sent unless the financial situation got i^orse. He noted that on his last tour in the 
Assam Valley he had found leading non-official gentlemen including pleaders almost 
unanimous in favour of continuance, having it appeared, a sort of sentimental attach- 
ment to the college. He would raise the fees from Rs. 6 to the Calcutta rate^ of 
Rs, 7-8. The Governor thought it ridiculous to pay Rs. 15,000 a year in training 
candidates for an already overcrowded profession, hut agreed to continuance for 
another year subject to the fees being raised. He considered that if at the end of 
that time further retrenchments were necessary, the colleee should be abolish^. 
In 1924 the financial position being slightly better, the Minister thought of issuing 
a communique and taking the Council's opinion as to the future of the college.^ It 
was, however, decided at a Government meeting to extend the life of the institution 
for another year. In 1925 the Minister had definitely made up his mind that the 
province must have its own institution, and, if it were abolished, would have to pay 
still more by way of scholarships and maintenance charges for Assam students in 
the Bengal colleges. The Finance Member disagreed on most points. The Member 
for Local Self-Government, previously Education Minister, stated as before he did 
not agree with his colleague, but if ^ the college were' abolished, the strong feeling 
entertained would no doubt make his colleague's position in the Assam Valley un- 
tenable. So much money Was wasted in placating the Council, e.y., in the number 
of Council sessions, that he did not think that this particular extravagance mattered 
much in the cause of peace. It was decided at a Government meeting to extend 
the life of the college for three years more. The college received another lease of 
life for three years in 1928. 

10-11. — ^Not printed. 

12.^ The Government of India asked the advice of the local Government on the 
question <rf uniformity in permitting fees to be charged in Government hospiuls 
for operations, whether in paying wards or public wards, and allowing Government 
doctors to take the whole or part of the fees, beyond those fixed for hospital services, 
in view particularly of the Secretary of State's responsibility for the Indian Medical 
Service. The Inspector General was in favour of well-to-do patients, if they were 
to be admitted at all to charitable hospitals, being charged, and the feesVven to the 


docton. The Governor and the Finance Member were in favour of weR-'lo-do per« 
aont being charged,^ if admitted to special wards. The other membtf and die two 
Ministers were not in favour of fees being charged at 'all, except for hospital terviees 
in paying wards, as the practice would lay the public opeped to hardship and abuse* 
it being difficult to discriminate the well-to-do from the poor ; they held that well- 
to-do persons rarely entered hospitals, and only did so to escape payment of doctor*a 
fees. The matter was considered at a Government meeting, which decided that fees 
should not be levied either in paying vrards or public wards. It was, however, sub- 
sequently pointed out that it was doubtful whether the Local Government had power 
to issue such orders with reference to officers of the Indian Medical Service. 
Government were reluctant to .issue orders which would prohibit m^ical officers 
not belonging to that service from charging fees, while leaving it open to Indian 
Medial Service officers to do so. In order to obtain a clear ruling on the point the 
question has been referred to the Government of India for decision. 

13. The continuance of the leper survey, and the expedition of it by the crea- 
tion of two extra survey parties were accepted when the conference discussed 
leprosy policy in June 1926, at the request of the Minister. No further action 
in the matter of leprosv was taken, except the progress of the scheme for the Leper 
Hospital at forhat (which was made readv in time for the budget of 1928-29) until 
August 1927 when the Governor, after an interview with the Insoector General, again 
raised the question whether the survey served any purpose. The Minister revi^red 
the purpose, t.e., to obtain accurate statistics, in order to start hospitals and clinics, 
and enquired how the survey was progressing. The Inspector General reported 
that five districts were nearly complete. The Minister referred the file to the 
Governor without giving an opinion. Tlie Governor again repeated his doubts 
especially seeing the bad condition of a dispensary which could not be improved for 
lack of funds, whether so much money should be spent simply upon obtaining 
statistics, and enquired the cost to date. The Minister observed that 8,072 lepers 
had been discovered in 5 districts (against 4,000 in the census for all Assam), and 
also expressing doubts as to the value, enquired as to methods of treatment. The 
Inspector General stated that a colony was the only real solution. The Minister 
then observed that the survey might be stopped, and the money spent on colonies 
or dispensaries. The Governor observed that a lakh had been spent on obtaining 
statistics at a time when other services were in low wiater, and the matter must have 
assumed great importance with Govemment*s predecessors, but he would like to 
know what was to be done when and if a further two lakhs had been spent in com- 
pletion. At his direction -the file was circulated, and all members of Government 
agreed at a meeting to close the survey from Sist December 1927. Subsequently 
however the Governor after discussion with the Inspector General agreed to continue 
it till the end of February 1928 ; he observed that in view of financial difficulties it 
seemed impossible to do more than proceed with the Jorhat hospital. There was 
some difficulty in disposing of the staff, in view of the Minister’s proposals for in- 
creasing the cadre of assistant surgeons, which were only partially approved in the 
Finance Department, but notice of discharge was serv^ on the subordinate and 
menial staff some four months after the date of the Government meeting. 

14. — Not printed. 

15. The views of Government were invited on the proposal on the bill in the 
Legislative Assembly for the creation of a single medical Council to control medical 
education on both Eastern and Western methods. Government, as the result of a 
meeting, opposed the proposal. The Minister in charge of Medical had supported 
the proposal. 

16. The views of Government being invited on the question of making the 
offences of criminal breach of trust, trespass, and house-trespass non-cognizable, 
the Judicial Member recorded his views that trespass should be cognizable and the 
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Knitter in charge of transferred departments that breach of trust should be cog* 
nizable. The Governor recorded his opinion that all the offences should be non- 
cognizable. At a Government meeting it was decided that house-trespass should 
ba made cognizable if the police had or were given sufficient power to arrest loiterers, 
the Finance Menber disagreeing. It was agreed that breach of trust should be 
cognizable. 

17. Tire Director of Public Instruction proposed in 1922 the provincialisation 
of a high school and the Minister supported the proposal. The Finance Department, 
however, informed him that money would not be available. The school was shortly 
afterwards inspected by the Minister, who stated that although much Government 
money had been spent on the school, it was in a bid way on account of troubles 
arising from Mr. Gandhi's visit, and he asked for provision for certain improvements, 
llie ^vemor thought that if the Director of Public Instmction could not find fjunds 
for the school by other curtailments in his budget, nothing should be done, ai^d he 
directed that the should go before a Government meeting. The Government 
meeting approved the Governor's proposal. The Director of Public Instruction 
was consulted on the question of funds ; he regretted that he had not been • consisted 
on the proposal for improving the school, but only on the question of finding funds. 

18. On a resolution recommending that the Government of India should be 
requested to pay the whole cost of the hill districts in September 1924, one Member 
and the Ministers proposed that the Government should offer to forward the debates 
to the Government of India. The Governor considered that since the incidence of 
cost of the Assam Rifles and the hill districts had been frequently brought before 
the Central Government, to approach them again would result in a snub. At a 
Government meeting it was decided to forward the debates. 

19. On the question of abolishing the posts of Commissioners one Minister 
held, as he had before the Assam retrenchment committee, that this should be done. 
The other Minister agreed with the Governor that Commissioners were necessary 
since the province is not homogeneous nor every portion reachable by Members of 
Government, and problems arise which require local knowledge. The Governor 
pointed out that the non co-operation movement had demonstrated the desirability 
of contifftiity and expedition in administration. One Minister considered in relation 
to this question that it would be better to reduce the Ministers to one than to do 
away with the Indian Executive Councillor. The other Minister considered that the 
case of the Commissioners was arguable but disagreed on the subject of the Executive 
Councillor. 

20. The recommendations of the Lee Commission as to grouping of stations 
for the purpose of treatment of the Government servants with European domicile 
were considered at a Government meeting to be impracticable for Assam in view of 
the poor quality of commuications but suggestions^ were made, if this was con- 
sidered essential. When the C^vernment of India's proposals were received they 
were considered at another meeting. The Minister in charge of Medical considered 
that they met the terms which had been agreed upon. The Minister for Education 
considered that the proposals were unfavourable to Indian officers and particularly 
Indian officers of the Indian Medical Service but did not wish to record a separate 
opinion. 

21. The request of the Government of India that the proposals to provide for 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission and to meet the needs of the Military 
authorities by reserving appointments for the Indian Medical Service and grouping 
the dirtricts accordm^fy •houU be brought into force was considered at a Govern- 
ment meeting. The Minister in charge recorded his opinion that the fact that Indian 
Medical Serwe officer! would be debarred from some important stations was a serious 
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clmvbade. He accepted the decision of the meeting, honrever, his wishes being met 
to the extent that the group station Mras made alternative, and the three hill statiimt 
all<Mated to the Indian M^ical Department were not definitely reserved for Indian 
Medical Department officers, at the proposal of the Governor. 

22. The question of the recruitment of natives of provinces to the Alb India 
Services evoked wide differences of opinion on the question whether recruitment 
should be made by competition for all vacancies or for a percentage of vacancies, 
and whether there should be a permanent preference or a preference limited by time 
for candidates from the provinces, who should be required to pass a qualifying test. 
Finally it was decided at a Government meeting that for an experimental period of 
5 years a portion should be recruited by competition and another portion on a qualify** 
ng test only. One Minister considered that there should be no time limit. 

23. The views of Government being invited on the principle of recruitment 
to the Indian Civil Service, there was general agreement as to the methods of exa-* 
mination of the Indian Civil Service and as to the viva voce examination. One 
Member’s views as to the possibility of separate recruitment for Europeans in London 
and one Minister’s views to the effect that there should be simultaneous Competition 
and no restriction by reservation of vacancies, were reported. 

24. When resolutions were tabled at the Council recommending the dismissal 
of a sub-inspector who had been successfully sued in a civil^ court for damages on 
account of a house search carried out by him in 1922, the Ministers considered that 
Government should undertake further to consider the matter. In the opinion of 
one the trouble was due to the fact that the officer had not been transferred from the 
police station concerned, though the Judicial Member had engaged to enquire into 
the question of his transfer. The Members of the Executive Council held, apart 
from the fact that the question had been decided by their predecessors, that there 
was nothing to show that the sub-inspector had acted otherwise than bona fide or that 
malice had been proved against him, and therefore there was nothing for the present 
Government fur^er to consider. TTiey thought that to allow the Council to move 
Government to make an enquiry, which could have no outcome, would put Govern- 
ment in a false position. It was decided to oppose. The facts of this case have 
been stated in the memoranda. 

25. In 1926 the views of Government were invited on the formula proposed 
by the Government of India for determining the seniority of oftem promot^ from 
the provincial service to the Indian Civil Service, vLr., that seniority as be^^n such 
officers and officers of the Indian Civil service promoted after them should be deter- 
mined by length of service in the Provincial Civil Service and Indian Civil &rvice re- 
tpectively provided that no service rendered by a Provincial Civil Service ^cer before 
ie had attained the age of 26 should be reckon^ for this purpose. The Government 
of Assam concurred. The Assam Indian Gvil service Association subsequently re- 
quested that the formula be amplified by a provision that an Indian Civil Service onjeer 
holding a superior post should rank senior to any holder of a listed post who had 
obtain^ it after the former had completed 11 years’ service, provided, that the 
Indian Civil Service officer had then crossed the efficiency bar.^ The Membm of 
Council considered that the Association might reasonably have claimed mat an omcm 
recruited before the recruitment for listed posts was stopped, should rank on the 
superior scale above promoted members of the provincial service, and that, to pre- 
vent such an officer who might be promoted late from being doubly ^nalised when 
the time came for promotion to a selection post, the proposal of the Association 
should be adopted. They did not consider that the same considerations ap pli^ 
to new entrants, for whom the criteria of length of service would be suffici^t. Tne 
Ministers considered that the Government of India’s proposals were sumcient for 
both new and old members of the services. The vi^ of Executive Councilm 
were accepted as those of Government, and the Ministers’ views reported. The 
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Governor hm! been inclined to think that for new entrants also, a criterion other 
than length of service was required. 

26. The Indian Police Service Association protested against the existence of a 
soecial ruIe,aDplicabIe to themselves only.disallowing travelling allowance for journeys 
of less than 20 miles in a day except in the course of a tour which must extend to two 
nisrhts and cover visits to two or more police stations. Government at a meeting 
refused to cancel the ru^e, which was of long standing and wm intend^ to prevent 
short unprofitable ioumeys. The Inspector General of Police in this connection 
had pr^osed that the rule should be extended to the provincial service, as in Bjoigal, 
and this vras approved. The Ministers objected to such an extension, but recorded 
no reasons. 

27. When the local Government were consulted as to the transf^ of land 
acquisition, government presses and oroviHbial law reports, the Governor in Ccmncil 
held that, as the subject of land acquisition is intimately connected with land revlaiue 
administration, and proceedings are carried out by the Land Revenue staff, it sh^ld 
not be transferred. The Ministers were consulted. One held that this was^ his 
personal opinion also, but since the Council bad requested the transfer of all subjacts 
he must support their request. The other Minister saw no reason why land acquisi- 
tion should be reserved because land revenue was reserved. The same argument 
had not, be noted, been applied to fisheries. 

A similar position was taken bv the Ministers end the Governor in Council when 
the subjects boilers, gas and housing were proposed for transference. One 
Minister held that since boilers and housing of labour were closely connected with 
immigration, they should go with that subject ; the other that transfer of any subiect 
should be welcomed. The matter was considered at a Government meeting. The 
Governor in Council replied that they were not willing to transfer these subjects and 
expressed no opinion concerning gas ; but the Ministers' views were reported. 

28. It has been the practice for propositions concerning the pay of ministerial 
officers to be examined ah initin in the Finance Department, and in view of the fact 
that ministerial duties are similar in all offices the practice continued under the re- 
formed Government. In a case where memorials ^ clerks in a transferred depart- 
ment office had been reiected with the concurrence of the Governor without the 
Minister being consulted the latter obiected that the procedure, besides being unfair 
to his responsibility, was not observed in certain "reserved" offices. The Governor 
agreed with the Finance Member, that the offices mentioned were not entirely con- 
cerned with ministerial work, and that the procedure of examining all ministerial 
cases in one department was convenient ; he considered however that the Minister 
should be consulted before issue of orders. The Ministers disputed the statement 
that the Finance^ Department was capable of examining the nature of the work 
because ministerial, without the advice of the administrative department. At a 
Government meeting it was decided to retain the practice, but that the Ministers 
should be consulted before issue of order< 

29. It was proposed in 1922 to provincialiM two high schools in order to com- 
plete^ the policy of .maintaining Government high schools at all district and sub- 
divisional headquarters. The Finance Department stated that funds would not be 
forthcoming. The Minister after inspecting one school requested that propos^ 
for giving an increased grant to meet certain t^hing needs should be considered 
by the Governor, in view of the bad condition into which the teaching had fallen. 
He noted the requests of the school committee headed by a prominent member of 
Council. The Governor observed that provincial finances were bad, and asked 
whether the increased grant could be met by curtailment of expenditure dMwkere. 
The bead of the department stated diat this was not possible, and suggested that 
he might have been consulted upon the particular proposals of the Minister, It 
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was deciitA at a Government meeting, the Education Minister dissenting, that pro- 
vincialization should stand over and any increase in grant be met by re-appropriation. 

30. The Government of India brought to the attention of the local Government 
the questions raised by the Indian Jails Committee regarding the constitution of 
advisory boards to review long-term sentences. In common with other provinces 
the Government of Assam were not financially or otherwise in a position to provide 
for a proper probationary system, and the question therefore resolved itself, as at 
Bombay, into one of creating committees to review short-term sentences. The 
matter had become of importance during the days of non-co-operation because ot 
the overcrowding of the jails. When consulted, the Inspector General of Prisons 
placed proposals to carry this into effect before Government, and the judicial Member 
accepted them. The Inspector General subsequently however pointed out the 
objections to any such scheme, the wirepulling, discontent, expense and undermining 
of the authority of the judicial^ to which it might give rise, and the matter dropped. 
The Inspector General of Prisons was shortly after relieved and his successor put 
up a case for reconsideration of the orders. The Judicial Member asked for a dis- 
cussion with the Governor. The Governor then wrote a note emphasising the new 
character of the present Inspector General's proposals which amounted to a scheme 
for prevention of the undermining in jails of the character of long-term prisoners, 
and the difficulties involved, especially m finding for the proposed board any material 
enabling them to come to a conclusion, and in supervising released prisoners. He 
requested the Member, if he were not prepared to drop the proposal, to have it taken 
to Executive Council. The Member dropped the proposal, and the Inspector General 
of Prisons was shown his order. 

31. A Political Officer in 1921 represented that his pay should be fixed accord- 
ing to the orders in the case of his predecessor. His request was rejected, as his 
predecessor's pay had been fixed at a rate personal to himself. 

The Government of India were however asked to sanction a charge allowance 
of Rs. 1 50, which they refused to do, on the ground that the Political Officer received 
a compensatory allowance of Rs. 250. The Political Officer again represented 
against the decision regarding his salary without effect, on which he filed a memorial 
to the Secretary of State in 1 925. The Government ot Assam forwarded this, 
stating they would only recommend the charge allowance of Rs. 150. The 
Secretary of State however observed that, as pointed out by the Government of India, 
the compensatory allowance had now been made ** bpecial pay," and he considered 
retrospective effect might be given to their decision, while the local Government 
could themselves sanction any necessary compensatory allowance. It was accordingly 
proposed to give the Political Officers, Sadiya and Balipara, and the Assistant Political 
Officers, certain compensatory allowances. The Finance Member objected on 
grounds that Deputy Commissioners holding certain analogous appointments got 
no such allowances. The Governor ordered the case to be taken to Executive 
Council, but later in view of the fact that the Judicial Member agreed with himself 
ordered the case to be seen by the Finance Member before orders issued, noting that 
there was really nothing to be discussed in Council. T he Finance Member re- 
quested that his notes should be recorded and steps were then taken to issue orders. 

32. In September 1925 a resolution was moved recommending to Government 
the settlement of all available waste land with Indians, giving preference to Assamese 
and the encouragement of ordinary cultivation on a large scale. 

The Revenue Member, replying, referred to a former speech of the mover and 
challenged him to produce evidence outside the Council of unfair discrimination 
in favour of Europeans. The debate then went against Government and there was 
a gr^t deal of recrimination and accusation as to unfair discrimination ; in the 
division the whole Indian clement voted against Government, the Ministers 
abstaining. 
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The Revenue Member su^quently proposed to call upon one member who 
had quoted an instance of discrimination to state the objectional cases openly outside 
the Council on some suitable occasion, and^to tell him that failing this no notice 
would be taken of them. He thought that Government servants had a legitimate 
grievance that such accusations could be made in Council without sufficient attempt 
at their defence. 

The Governor, His Excellency Sir John Kerr, thought the discussions in Council 
had taken an unfortunate line ; the speeches at first were moderate and he sym- 
pathised and ^ew the Hon*ble Member’s sympathy with the feeling of the Assamese 
and their desire to encourage the development of the land by small Assamese capi- 
talists. The matter was in fact not a party one, and the resolution though badly 
worded was an attempt to get the sympathy of Government recorded. A reply on 
these lines would have led to it being withdrawn. He preferred to take no notice 
of the accusations made after battle had been joined. His own conscience was clear 
at least as to the absence of any reasonable complaint that officers in the plains hi^d 
been thrown to the wolves, \ 

The Revenue Member disagreed. He was compelled to take up the challenge 
on behalf of Government and the Deputy Commissioners who had been accused 
of invidiously favouring Europeans. The division was on racial lines. 

The Governor decided that no notice should be taken of the speeches. The 
case was not discussed in Council. 

33. — Not printed. 

34. At about the same time there was disagreement about allowing a central 
co-operative bank to be built in the precincts of a district office. Orders issued after 
the opinion of the Revenue Member had been recorded as a minute of dissent. 

35. In several cases of fixing maximum prices for excisable articles, prior to 
the transfer of Excise, the Member in charge objected to such maximum, but left 
the decision to the Governor who decided against the Member. 

36. A sub-inspector of police was charged among other offences with the im- 
proper detention of an accused person who had taken over a package containing a 
gun from the railway station, but subsequently returned it, with being hopelessly 
drunk on a steamer flat, and with insubordination. He was dismissed on the findings 
in these three cases by the Inspector General. The Judicial Member held thift since 
the detention of an accused person must be a matter for the discretion of the investi- 
gating officer, since the maximum period provided by the law was not exceeded, and 
since there was no charge alleging improper motives for the detention of the man, 
the first charge must fail. As to the charge of drunkenness there were irregularities 
in the proceedings and some of the witnesses during the proceedings had retracted 
their statements made before the charge was framed, even the principal witness 
modifying his evidence. This charge therefore was also not proved. The finding 
as to the disobedience of orders was upheld but this offence was in his opinion not 
so serious as to justify dismissal. The sub-inspector should be degraded for one 
year. 

The Governor was unable to agree. The sub-inspector must either be a fool 
or a knave, since there was the showing of respectable witnesses, one of whom offered 
bail, that the accusation against a respectable trader in this case could not stand the 
slightest investigation. The sub-inspector was in any case quite unfitted to exercise 
ihe powers of a police officer. There was ample evidence that he was grossly in- 
temperate of habits and on at least one occasion had been dead drunk on the refresh- 
isient room flat, and it had not even been suggested that the refreshment room 
manaf^r had any reason for giving false evidence. The sub-inspector was unfit for 
retention nd should be dismissed. The Governor directed that if the Judicial 
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Member adhered to hu views, the case should be circulated to the third member of 
G>uncii. ^ The Judicial Member ordered that orders should issue in the sense of the 
Governor's finding. 

37. A sub-inspector of police who was suflering from a chronic ailment was 
ordered leave by the Civil Surgeon of his ovm district in the following cold weather 
for treatment in Calcutta. Wishing immediate leave, he went to another civil station, 
and there obtained the written advice of the Civil Surgeon that he should have leave ; 
and this he presented to his Superintendent. Leave was refused till Septembei, 
and meanw'hile he was called upon to explain his action ; whereupon he submitted 
a petition to the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals couched in language very dis- 
respectful to his Superintendent. He had been recently reduced for a term of years 
for other misconduct. 

The Judicial Member accepted the advice of his office that the obtaining of the 
second Civil Surgeon's certificate was insubordinate, but that in view of his ailment 
an extension of the period of reduction would suffice for punishment. As this order 
overruled the Inspector General of Police's sentence of dismissal the case was sub- 
mitted to the Governor, who disagreed, holding that such evasive expedients must be 
adequately punished in the interests of discipline and the order of dismissal upheld. 
The case was circulated to the Revenue Member, who agreed with the Governor. 

38. In 1921 when excise was a reserved subject the tea planters of a group of 
gardens represented that there was a good deal of drunkenness on the gardens, and 
requested the closure of a shop. A conference was held, at which they proposed 
that over an area served by several excise shops — 

(1) Only the weaker liquor should be sold ; 

(2) Only one bottle might be taken by a man in one day ; 

(3) The hours of sale should be restricted to four ; 

(4) The maximum sale price should be fixed as the compulsory price. 

They were divided as to whether a ration should be fixed. 

The Governor desired to carry these recommendations out (observing that the 
existence of grave abuses was very obvious from the hgures), and also to impose a 
ration. He ordered the case to be dealt with in Council, his colleagues being opposed 
to the fixation of a ration, on the grounds that the consumers had^not been consulted, 
and there was danger of trouble if the coolies failed to get their liquor ; for the same 
reason they were doubtful as to the wisdom of the restriction as to possession. After 
a meeting of the Executive Council the Governor ordered, under section 30 (2) of 
the Government of India Act, that the ration and the other restrictions should be 
imposed, and issued a series of directions to ensure the working of the new system 
over a group of four shops without risk of trouble. Minutes were recorded under 
section 50 (3) of the Act. The Governor however recorded on the hie the reasons 
for his action. He noted that these four shops out of 177 in the province consumed 
14 per cent, of the stronger liquor, and that consumption had been vicious. 

The system, which provided for the settlement of all four shops as one, was 
only slightly altered in 1922 as the result of the small raising of the strength of the 
weaker liquor. In 1926 a resolution was moved in the Council recommending that 
the system should be applied all over that valley, but was withdrawn on Government 
engaging to take a report on its working. The report showed that, while opinion 
was divided as to whether drunkenness had increased or decreased, the figures of 
illicit distillation and illicit sale cases were 2 in 1918-19, 5 in 1919-20, 8 in 1920-21, 
4 in 1921-22, 12 in 1922-23, 27 in 1923-24, 16 in 1924-25, md 9 iri 10 months ot 
1 925-26. pointing to an increase. It was decided not to extend the practice generally, 
especially as District cheers had recently been given power to impose certain res- 
trictions, but to consider any particular proposals for prohibition of the strtaiger 
liquor. 
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In 19te the Deputy Commissioner, after consultation with the advisory com» 
mittee which had been set up under the Governor’s orders, applied for permission 
to settle the shops separately, as the previous lessee was unsatisfactory, and no other 
person could be trusted to make the group system work satisfactorily. The proposal 
was approved by the Governor in the absence of the Minister, as the matter was 
urgent. 

39. The adoption of opium registration throughout Assam, though it had been 
recommended by the Council, was immediately due to the recommendation of a 
Commissioner. The introduction of this system was decided on only after hesitation 
and with some misgivings, by Government, which had hitherto only accepted the 
gradual diminution of issues. It was ordered that ineffecting registration attention 
should first be paid to areas where the educated classes who were anxious for diminu- ; 
tion could best see what was being done. A question arose about new comers to 1 
the province, the Commissioner holding that it would be unfair to allow them passes^ 
while refusing new passes to old residents. The member in charge though doubtful \ 
about smuggling, was prepared to accept this view, and proposed orders accordingly. ' 
The Governor did not consider there was anything unfair in giving bona fide con- 
sumers who arrived newly in the province a ration, and suggested consultation with 
employers of labour, noticing that newly imported coolies might be consumers. The 
Member in charge, after consulting the employers, decided that it may well happen 
that coolies imported in the future might include amongst their number confirmed 
opium-eaters, and. agreeing that there would be no unfairness involved arranged for 
new arrivals to be granted passes under proper safeguards. 

40, The Minister for Registration raised early in 1 924, the question of decreases 
in the number of registrations. He queried whether they were due to the increase 
in rates of fees, and whether, since the policy of Government of India was not to 
make registration a source of revenue, there should not be a reduction in fees. A 
rough calculation shewed that the cost of the Registration Department in 1923-24 
were Rs. 1,63,733 while receipts were Rs. 1,78,288. The matter dropped. It was 
then raised in Council, in July 1924, a Swarajist member asking what profit the 
Registration Department brought in, what had been the increase of receipts of recent 
years, and whether this was not mainly due to the enhancement of the rate of fees. 
The Minister replied giving the most recent information, pointing out also that 
owing to the overhead charges, the profit, if any. of the department was very small. 

In answer to the last part of the question he stated that the increase was entirely due 
to the increase in fees. The same member intervened in the budget debate in March 
1925, and enquired whether registration fees should be regarded as fees or as a tax 
and if the former, he suggested that they should be adjusted at such a rate as would 
exactly cover the cost of the deparlmenl. He also suggested that any surplus should 
be handed over to the Education Department. The Minister declined to be drawn 
into a discussion as to whether the fees were to he regarded as fees or as a tax, or to 
give any assurance as to the disposal of the surplus if any. Since that date the sur- 
plus has increased. 

On 24th January 1924, the Minister raised the question of commissions in partr 
cular. After enquiry he accepted the proposals of the Inspector General of Registra- 
tion that the old rate for commission should be reverted to, and ordered submission 
to the Governor. The Governor queried the non -application of the suggested rate 
to visits and called for the Inspector General of Registration’s opinion whether the 
decrease did not merely mean that people w'ho used willingly to pay the old rates now 
attended personally. The Inspector General of Registration replied that the same 
fee must be charged for commissions and visits, and he did^ot think the falling off of 
commission meant that documents went unregistered, but it did mean that people 
such as women, who might be deprived of consultation in ttansaefions among their 
shares ol land, were put to some hardship. The Governor thought that the Inspector 
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General of Registration had made out a good case, and directed the case to go to the 
Finance Department. 

41. In early 1923 an appeal to the Governor was received fiom a sub-assistant 
surgeon who had been dismissed from the service for callousness or indifference in 
neglecting a woman suffering from cholera, and obstructed birth, whom he met on 
the road near his dispensary, which he was leaving at the time. His excuse for failing 
to attend the woman, who was taken elsewhere, was that he had to attend his com- 
pounder who had fever, and that there was not great delay in returning. He pleaded 
that there was no question of his being afraid of cholera, and that he had had 20 
years’ good service. Admitting his good service the Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals said this aggravated his professional misconduct. The Minister requested 
the new Inspector General of Civil Hospitals to reconsider, and on his refusing said 
he could not agree to the full penalty of dismissal, but would accept any lesser punish- 
ment. The Governor overruled the Minister, noting that the appeal was addressed 
to himself. 

42. The Economic Botanist memorialized the Secretary of State for the con-- 
cession in his own case which was allowed to overage officers of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service in regard to the stage of the time scale on which they should enter the 
service. The office pointed out that this was not provided in his contract. The 
Minister however ordered that the memorial should be forwarded without recom- 
mendation or comment. The Governor observed that the local Government were 
bound under the memorial rules to give their opinion and ordered that as proposed 
by the office it should be stated, in forwarding, that there appeared no ground for 
going outside the contract. 

43. In dealing with the carde of Indian Medical Service officers and Indian 
Medical Department officers in cqnnection with retrenchment, the Minister for 
Local Self-Government reviewed their history and considered particularly the 
desirability of retaining any Indian Medical Department officers, whom under the 
reforms it was no longer incumbent upon the local Government to employ. He 
pointed out that Indian Medical Department officers who were in qualifications in- 
ferior to civil assistant surgeons had received an undue number of Civil Surgeoencies. 
He thought that the civil assistant surgeons were equally capable of the work in 
hill districts and, if they were not, it was desirable that they should learn such work 
especially as the hill districts must eventually come within the scope of the reforms. 
He also wished the military assistant surgeon at the Pasteur Institute replaced by a 
civil assistant surgeon. At the request of the Political Department the administrative 
officers concerned with posts usually held by Indian Medical Department officers 
were consulted, and there was a strong body in favour of not reducing the number 
entertained. The Minister was not convinced by the arguments used, but he was 
willing to meet them by reserving 2 Civil Surgeoncies in the Naga and Lushai Hills. 
He would not keep the military assistant surgeon in the subdivisions or at the Pasteur 
Institute. Subsequently the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals adduced strong 
arguments for having a military assistant sui^eon at the Institute ; after discussion yritn 
the Minister the Governor decided that the number of posts proposed to be reserved 
for Indian Medical Service officers pending the report of the Lee Commission should 
be reduced by one ; he was unwilling for the present to reduce the number of Indian 
Medical Department officers, particularly because of the Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals* strong arguments concerning the post at the Institute, and the necessity 
of having military assistant surgeons for sendee with the Assam Rifles in case of 
expeditions into the hills. The Minister pointed out that under the business rules 
any proposals concerniM the backward tracts could only be advised on by him, the 
orders resting with the Governor in the interests of these districts. In view of the 
strong oppoisition he would withdraw his proposal ex^t that the Garo Hills should 
be reserved for a civil assistant surgeon. It was decided by the Governor however 

30 
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to make no change, and to reserve the Lusha!, Naga and (Wo Hills as distticts 
military assistant surgeons should ordinarily be posted. The Minister ob)e^ed tj»t 
the word "ordinarily^* should be deleted but was overruled as il was not desirable 
to bind C^vemment in case of emergency. 

44. A sub-assistant surgeon tried to avoid a transfer by seeking leave, which 

was refused. On the second refusal of leave he asked to be allowed to r^ign 

were not granted. Though given several opportunities to reconsider, he would not 
do so and was allowed to resign. He then asked for reinstatement and on rehisal or 
this appealed. It was observed that the sub-assistant surgeon had been generally 
lucky in his postings. The Minister thought that the sub-assistant surgeon must 
have had serious worry to act as he did, and as he had a good record he should be 
treated with mercy and reinstated with a warning that he could not choose his station. 
The Governor observed that the practice of endeavouring to avoid a transfer in this 
way was too common in all departments, the sub-assistant surgeon had been^ tr^ted , 
with great consideration and it would have an unfortunate effect on discipline if he \ 
were now reinstated. He therefore could not accept the Minister’s view, and as 
the petition was addressed to himself must decline to interfere. 

45. After the appointment (with the advice of a selection board) of superinten- 
dents of excise to posts Mnetioned with the approval of the Council (the appointments 
being made by the Minister and approved by the Governor) the question of selecting 
a special superintendent (whose main work was to control illicit opium traffic) came 
up. *^e Minister noted that there seemed to be some feeling in the Legislative 
Council against this appointment, and a resolution had been tabM recommending the 
postponement of the appointment. It w^^v pointed out by the Minister's office that 
this would cause inconvenience. The Governor ruled that the appointment should 
be filled, and the Minister agreed. 

46. The permission granted to a private practitioner to take charge of two beds 

in a district headquarters dispensary, which was approved by one departmental head, 
but disapproved by his successor, led to trouble owing to the objections of the 
Government Medical officers, who considered that the practice led to friction and 
deprived them of their privileges. The Minister observed that the position of such 
dispensaries, dependent for control and expert supervision on the Government staff, 
largely financed by Government grants, maintained within municipal limits, yet 
managed by committees under the local boards, was anomalous throughout. He 
saw no way out but completely to provincialize dispensaries at district and sub- 
divisional headquarters, or alternatively to leave them to the entire control of the 
boards. After considering the further views of the Inspector General, who agreed 
that district dispensaries at least should be provincialized, the Minister adhered to 
his opinion, considering that the additional expense would be small. The Governor 
thought that in the small towns of Assam there would be little room for private as 
well as Government surgical work, and that the unfortunate experiment in this case 
need^ comwl a policy of provincialization ; but as this was not the only instant 
of friction uritb local boards over these institutions, the cost might ^ enquired into. 
rP*® JIvaJJIv provincializing three dispensaries would be some 

Rs. 40,000 non-recuiTuig and Rs. 26.090 recurring, and it was pointed out that, 
mwcal iMing a function of the boards, the step might be considered retrograde. 
Tke nw Minister d^ided against the step, considering it would be costly, and 
available fundi would be more usefully spent in extending relief than in improving 
the existing mslitutions. Owng to the tabling of a resolution in Council, however, 
m Mmister decidra to provincialize the hospital first mentioned. The dispensary 
has 1^ provinciahzed from the Ist April 1928. 

In 1921 the Inspec^ General of Civil Hospitals pmposed the abolition of 
travA^ oitpmaneB sw fw one in each district, on the ground that their work 
was of little real value. The Minister objected to the number allowed for %lhet, as 
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the wbdivisions thm were the size of other districts. His view was accepted by 
the Governor, and it was draded to act accordingly* Subsequendy, the question 
of retrenchment in the medical and public health departments came up. and each 
department mainly recommended retrenchments in the other. The Minister con- 
sidered the abolition of the Public Health Department, or amalgamation and finally 
its co-ordination with the Medical. While amalgamation was under consideration 
the^ Director of Public Health requested that the remaining travelling dispensaries, 
which the Inspector General now proposed for abolition, should be made over to 
his department. The new Minister, who had come to the conclusion that the 
statistics showing kflla’-suar not to be a serious matter in Sylhet were not sufficiently 
reliable and that facilities for treatment were inadequate, supported the Director* s 
proposal. The Governor invited the Minister to consider that the agency of these 
dispensaries was not favouiably reported on by the medical experts, and that if the 
Inspector General were made responsible for public health, an agency of which he 
disapproved should not be forced upon him. While agreeing to the necessity of 
grappling* with ^a/a-azar he thought these dispensaries should be abolished, and 
separate proposals made for kflla-azar improvements. He asked the Minister to 
reconsider, and the latter agreed to withdraw his propoul. The dispensaries 
maintained from the provincial budget were therefore abolished. 

48. ^ In 1927 the Director of Public Health came up with a propc^ for entirely 
reorganising the Public Health Department, placing it completely under the control 
of the Director of Public Health,appointing an additional Assistant Director, relieving 
Civil Surgeons of their immediate health duties, which they had neither time nor 
opportunity to fulfil, by the appointment of district health officers, training the 
vaccination inspection staff in curative work, increasing the number of epidemic unite 
by three, and appointing a public health engineer and a publicity officer. The public 
health board, which had been appointed in 1923 to co-ordinate the work of the 
departments for k^la-azar, approved, stating that the board had been constituted 
for a particular purpose only, and that the time had arrived, for a thorough re- 
organization of the Public Health Department on independent lines as in other 
provinces. The Minister approved the scheme in fo/o. and thought the staff should 
be independent, though it might co-operate with the Medical on emergent occasions. 
The Governor observed that the scheme had not been seen by the Finance Depart- 
ment though the budget was under preparation, that no mention was made of malaria, 
and that he disagreed in toto with the proposal to divest Civil Surgeons of their 
responsibility in public health matters. The cost was great — a lakh and a half— -and 
he considered the order of urgency should be the appointment of an Engineer, that 
of a second Assistant Director, the creation of five appointments of district health 
officer and two epidemic units, the training of the inspectors, and increase in their 
number. He considered a publicity officer unnecessary. The Finance Department 
allowed the scheme to be included in the schedule, though the question of contribu- 
tion to the cost by local boards had not been settled, but wished this examined before 
consideration in the final budget. Funds have however only been found for the 
post of a second Assistant Director, and the rest of the scheme is pending. 

49. Proposals for development of quinine production — to a limited extent, f.e.. 
M regards stocks and prices, a Central subject — have long been under consideration 
in order to break the high prices due to the Java monopoly. A committM was 
appointed in 1925 to examine the subject, and reported that the possibilities of 
successful cultivation in Assam, though suitable areas existed, were doubtful owing 
to the arrangements which would have to be made for interim supply, involving the 
Central Government aiyi the Java planters, the speculative character of dw under- 
taking, and the possibiliti^ of prices falling owing to action by other parties. The 
Minister in charge of Medical thought that it was essential to cheapen the remedy 
and that the large profits made by tbe supplying Govemmoite should if possible 
be diminated, so rendering mon^ free for medical aid. He therefore wanted to 
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approach the Central Government for inclusion of the province in their developinent 
ache^ The Goveimor referred the case to the Finance Department, who advised 
that independent action by the province would be waste of money, but experimental 
plantations might be made. The decision of a Government meeting was that the 
Forest Department should make small experimental plantations and an area was 
selected on the advice of a Bengal expert. Hie Deputy Commissioner reported 
that this area was needed for jhuming by the Mikir tribe, and he recommend^ that 
an equal area should be disforested for jhamng if this were lost to them. The 
Revenue Member proposed to discuss the case with the Conservator of Forests, and 
meanwhile directed it to be shown to the Governor. The Governor observed that 
if anything was to be done in the cold weather early action was necessary. He 
discussed the matter with the Conservator, and ordered that if the Member agreed 
orders should issue r^efving the necessary area hom jhuming and for the experimental! 
plots to be planted within it. He could not think that jhuming should be permitted 
in j^rpetuity, and thought the aboriginal tribes must soon be persuaded, or if need \ 
be forced, to adopt some other system in view of the pressure on the foil. The 
Member agreed to this action, and the Deputy Commissioner was informed that ^ 
Government could not agree to disforest any area. 

50. A local board, whose candidate had been trained at Government expense 
berause he was sent to the veterinary college before the decision to make the boards 
liable for the maintenance charges passed on by the Government of Bengal, but failed 
*** 1 examination, applied for provision to maintain him for another year. To 

money spent on his training Government undertook to pay for the 
k y®®}* * training recommended Next year another board whose candidate 

had been similarly paid for by Government also failed, and a similar application was 
niMe. The Minister considered that exceptions should not be made to the rule 
and mat such a concession would be merely throwing good money after bad. He 
mcied this candidate had already received some exceptional treatment. TTfie 
Uovemor, when the case was submitted to him, thought that the precedent of the 
farst board ought to be followed, since no further cases would arise, but did not feel 
strongly on the matter, which he left to the Minister. As it was found that the case 
was on all fours with that in which the concession of another year had been allowed 
wd It was recommended by the H^d of the Department, the Minister sanctioned 
Ik found that, as a Government stipendiary had failed to join 

the school, no supplementary grant would be needed for the purpose. 


51. The many recommendations of the secondary education committee, 
appointed at the request of the Council, were reviewed in August. 1927, by the 
1 showed that, if they were brought down to a 

p actical plane, they would cost 6.1akh8 recurring and 25 lakhs capital expenditure. 

should be laid down that the full programme of extension of 
fLkti ^ * ^^tion possible should first be financed, and that surplus funds should 
I t ^ secondary education, which the committee seemed 

fk L "“?*®*^* urgent importance, though they had com- 

^ging increased aid to non-Covernment schools and the 
aU of an miM^k schools. The Minister thought the recommendations 

of the 'll** ’f^Pf^cntiiy the result of general deliberation (including that 

should be ^ j Participated), that with few exceptions they 

economicallif^Hii fk ® programme to be financed gradually and 

JTeT wS^’nS ^ » "letter for private Lter- 
to a brick and * tfwnmg college m the province, and was opposed 

“education, even under a banian7ree.“ 
wa^ecemry, in ord^ to correlate the system with 
the former was beina education and medical inspection went together ; 

g provide for on a mo^t sode by a scheme approved for the 
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training of teachers ; the ktter was a n^essity, and the first step should be taken by 
having a special staff for the purpose in populous centres. 

The Governor observed that under the Director's classification the only obliga- 
tory recommendation was that for institution of a course of manual instruction. He 
observed that the recommendations were based on a theory that the Government 
pur^e was inexhaustible, and that no one else but Government need be called upon 
to pay for improvements. He thought that the matter should be dealt with by a 
comprehensive resolution of Government, of which he left the nature and details 
to be laid down by the Minister, but suggested that it should be made clear that — 

(1) Primary education should come first, so far as the Government purse was 

concerned ; 

(2) The programme for secondary education should be generally approved, 

but the commitment as regards vocational training should be limited 
to subjects which could be taught without increased expenditure ; 

(3) Science teaching was outside practical politics, unless paid (or ; 

(4) Technical teaching in the long list of subjects named by the committee 

must be taught in teachnical and industrial schools, which Government 
would endeavour to increase ; 

(5) Other matters would be desirable if money were available in unlimited 

quantities. Of these recreation grounds were the most needed, then 
the promotion of sports, then medical inspection, which might reason- 
ably be paid for. The same consideration applied to the proposed 
training college. 

The Minister ordered in February, 1928, that a resolution should issue on the 
lines of his own and of the Governor's views, the financial side of the question being 
dealt with separately, and it being made clear that effect to the recommendations 
must depend upon the development of fresh resources. In the result the budget 
provides for — 

(1) Improvements to buildings ; 

(2) Increased grants and fresh grants to non-Govemment schools ; 

(3) Provision of several playgrounds ; 

(4) Training of teachers in physical education ; 

(5) Grant for development of the boy scout movement. 

32. The Finance Department objected in 1923 to the proposal to take a supple- 
mentary grant for leprosy survey in Sylhet above that provide in the budget until 
it was clear that it could not be met by reappropriation and the staff could be enter- 
tained, as the extra grants for ^a/a-oaar survey in 1923-24 had not been spent. The 
Finance Member, however, agreed to work proceeding. 

33. The Council having passed a resolution in 1921 recommending the intrcgluc* 
tion of education in spinning by the employment of 'blasters and mistresses as far as 
possible in chosen centres, the local boards were consult^, and also the Director 
of Industries and the Director of Public Instruction. Official opinion was unanimous 
gainst the proposal, as economically unsound, and the Minister himself thought 
it impractical to attempt to revive a lost industry which could not compete with mill- 
spun yam. He thought however the Council's behest must be obeyed, and a letter 
was accordingly issued stating that Government were prepared to nuke contribution 
to such boards as were willing to entertain spinning masters and mistresses. The 
Finance Department was however not consulted before the letter was issued and when 
the boards began to apply for grants the Finance Member objected that he was unable 
to provide for increased recun ing expenditure in the present condition of the 
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brovincial finances. A small amount was provided in the budget for the Minister to 
spend as he pleased, but he decided to inform the enquirers that there was no pro- 
vision for teaching spinning. 

54. The Minister for Industries accepted the adviefe of the Director that a wood 
workers* shed and certain other improvements were required in the Sylhet school 
of handicrafts, and proposed to ask for a supplementary grant. The Finance 
Department proposed to treat this as a new scheme, and were unwilling to apply for 
a supplementary demand for the purpose. The Minister pointed out the awkward- 
ness of refusing admission, and submitted the case to the Governor, who upheld 
the Finance Department's ruling. Subsequently however the Finance Department 
allowed it to be provided for by re-appropriation. Other developments needed were 
to be financed by provision in the following years* budget. The provision was how- 
ever insufficient for the proposals, which were put up piecemeal, but the Finance 
Department agreed to take a supplementary grant from the G>uncil, and that the 
buildings should be handed over by the Public Works Department for departmental 
extension and maintenance. 

53. When the amount becoming available owing to the reduction in the pro- 
vincial contribution to the Government of India was distributed in 1925, the 
Finance Department objected to a number of items in the Agriculture and Industries 
Departments* list because they had not been examined and appeared to have been 
thought of hastily in order to expend the money. The Governor agreed generally 
with the Finance Department. 

56. A former Minister had desired to have a weaving school in the Surma 
Valley as well as in the Assam Valley. since weaving was not of such import- 
ance in the former (there being for one thing no silk culture), he proposed simply 
a weaving section in the existing school of handicrafts. An estimate was framed 
for a one-year class but could not be financed for some years because of the question 
of the transfer of Sylhet. In 1927 the Sylhet members moved a resolution foi a 
weaving action and an additional peripatetic weaving party in the Surma Valley. 
(Two parties were now working in the Assam, and one in the Surma Valley.) The 
Minister for Industries proposed to carry out these schemes, and to allot half the 
extra party to the Surma Valley. The Governor noted that the cost was small, and 
though he thought the school and parties of not much practical value, he would let 
the people have them if they were so much appreciated. The resolution was carried, 
and estimates were called for. These were very much larger than those previously 
submitted, because it was proposed to make a permanent type building and to extend 
the classes to two years. The Finance Department queried whether a temporary 
building should not be tried first in case the section might not be appreciated, and 
whether Surma Valley boys might not be accommodated at Gauhati. The Minister 
accepted the Director’s arguments that the Sylhet people were very eager for a 
school and a temporary building would therefore be waste of money. The Finance 
Department accepted the scheme for the schedule. 

57, At the initiative of the Minister a leprosy survey of the province was begun 
in 1923. ^In 1926 the All- India L^rosy Committee laid down the plan of action 
against this disease, advising first, improved research, second, training of doctors in 
^eatiUent and finally, treatment in new car existing dispensaries. The committee 
iMd no desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and asylums for lepers, but stated 
that the provision of such homes must be a matter for local enterprise and charity, 

and would probably b^t be left to local authorities to carry out. In Marqh 1926 

resolution was carried in the Council for a provision in the budget to construct a leper 
hosj^ m the ^sam Valley, and a token reduction was also carried as a protest against 
the failme of Government to proceed with this project, which the Minister had con- 
sidered for some time. The attitude of Government had beeirthat the decision must 
depend upon the result of the survey vdiidi would not be finished till 1929. It was 
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now decided to take up the hotpitaL ^ 'Hie Finance D^rtment were consulted on 
the first rough outline^ but were unwilling to consider it until there were a de&iite 
scheme for eicamination. They wished tolmow what needs the hospital was to senre« 
and whether local bodies were to contribute as in the case of the hospital in the Surma 
Valley. The matter had therefore to be left out of the I927**28 budget. The Ins** 
pector General of Civil Hospitals put forward a scheme -by which the new hospital 
would serve early cases in which improvement might be expected from medical treat* 
ment. and would also serve as a leprosy research institute at which sub-assistant 
surgeons would be trained, while the old asylum would be utilised for incurable cases 
for the whole province. The Minister approved. The Governor stated he wished 
to discuss the proposal with the Inspector General. After discussion he agreed that 
plans and estimates should be called for. At his suggestion he discussed the future of 
the Surma Valley Institution with the Minister, and it was decided to look about for 
a site for a leper colony to accommodate 1 ,000 incurable cases, a number too large for 
the existing institution in the Surma Valley. The Finance Department again wished 
to know, about contributions by local bodies, and also whether expert authority had 
not condemned the policy of treating curable cases at central hospitals ; they were 
unwilling to accept the scheme until the plans and estimates had been examined. An 
answer having been given that local bodies could not be compelled to contribute and 
that besides treatment at civil dispensaries the province must have its own hospital foi 
research and treatnent of special cases as advised by the Inspector General, the 
Finance Department consented to accept the scheme provisionally for the 1928-29 
budget. 

38. When the appointment of Assistant Director of Public Health fell vacant, 
the President, Public Health Board, noted that the pay hitherto dravm was on a scale 
fixed by the Government of Iifdia — namely, Rs. 500 — 500 (confirmation) — 600 
for 3 years and thereafter by increments of Rs. 100 every five years to 900, and 
Rs. I,()00 after twenty years' service, and that this scale had since been increa^ by 
one-third in all stages. He proposed that this rate be maintained. The Minister 
desired to have an Indian and considered that the old scale before increase was 
sufficient. Failing a man from the province a man from Bengal would be preferable. 
The Governor wished to know the type of man recommended. The Director of 
Public Health, though not wishing to restrict the appointment to any particular pro- 
vince thought that one or other of the United Provinces Municipal Health Officers 
whom he Imew, would be a likely candidate, and that the pay should be fixed accord- 
ingly. The Minister was convinced that a suitable man could be got from Bengal. 
The Governor agreed that the best course would be to advertise, and directed the 
pay to be fixed from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,200 to avoid a reference to the Secretary of 
State» which would cause delay. The Minister agreed to the scale proposed by his 
office, Rs. 500— (confirmation) — 600—^3^^ — 1,200 while the Public Health Boaid 
considered this was too unsatisfaptory in the lower stages. The Minister did not 
accept this opinion and the Goveriior agreed with him. The candidate (from Bengal) 
approved by the Public Health Board was accepted by the Governor and die Minister, 
and the apiK>intlnent was sanctioned. The Finance Department vfere consulted 
only when the fact that their concurrence was absent vras pointed out by die Gmip- 
trofler. They then agreed. 

59. The transfer of excise work from the r^mlar excise statF to die police was 
made as an experimental measure in ^o ^stricts for the sake of economy, and 
received the sup^rt of the Council, which wished the system^ to be extended to all 
districts. In \926 a report on the working was obtained, which showed a diversity 
of opinion as to the success of the experiment. The Minister in charge r^orded 
his view that though the police coula do the woijk with some strenguiening, the 
system should eith^ be applied to the whole province, or abandoned, and that the 
transifer of the subject made the latter course desirable. This view was endorsed 
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by all members of Government except the other Minister, and the decision to cairy 
it out was announced. The Minister appointed to administer the subj^t in 1927 
however undertook, on discussion of a motion for reduction of the provision for the 
excise staff thus rendered necessary, to look further into the matter and to see if a 
time could be allotted for its discussion. The Governor, after discussipn with him 
observed that he could not undertake to allot time for the discussion of a particular 
matter which might be otherwise raised, unless it were of special importance, but 
as the point was one of principle, the question should be considered at a Government 
meeting. At the meeting it was decided that as a rule it would be unjustifiable to 
allot Government time for discussion of private member’s resolutions and that this 
was not such a case as would justify the course ; action should therfore be taken 
at once to carry out the agreed policy. 

60. A proposal to raise the fees at the medical school was made by the medical I 
authorities, and the Governor ordered its examination in June 1923. The Minister 
considered such a move would be highly unpopular in the Council, and he wished to \ 
consult that body. The Governor referred to the fact that only 7 per cent, of the cost ' 
was met from fees, and , considering that, if the Council made objection, there was an 
excellent case, asked the Minister to reconsider. The Minister, advised by non- 
oflicial opinion consulted informally, proposed to move a resolution in the Council, 
which he felt sure would be bitterly hostile. The Governor considered such action 
would be not only infructuous but also unconstitutional, and did not sec that the 
Council had any right to be consulted. He again asked the Minister to reconsider, 

in April 1924. The Minister postponed the matter from time to time, and finally in 
March 1926 asked that the matter should be considered at a Government meeting, 
which decided that the time was not uppoitane for increase. It was raised again in 
1927, when the new Minister again represented that it would make his position im- 
possible. The Governor and the Finance Department thought it desirable to make 
the step then, so that the question of granting practically free professional education 
could be avoided when the new medical school in Sylhet should become a practical 
matter, but the proposal of the Minister to await the actual time to inaugurating the 
latter school was accepted, in view of the danger that the Council reckoning free 
professional education a proper charge on the general tax-payer, would bring their 
resentment to bear upon the Minister. 

61. When the Devolution Rules were amended to enable the Ministers to re- 
quire the appointment of a Financial Adviser, to whom powers might be delegated 
by the Finance Department, one Minister wished to leave the matter till after the 
elections ; the other wished the appointment to be made. The Finance Member 
considered that it would not be possible to delegate power of agreeing to recurring 
ekpendi^re, except on an inconsiderable scale, though it might be possible to go 
further in respect of non-recuiring expenditure. The Governor directed that the 
Ministers should discuss with him, but wished to point out that the alteration in the 
rules did not create a separate purse, but only required the apportionment of fonds 
becoming available durmg the year, as well as at the budgct.to be decided by the whole 
Government. He did not think supplementary demands had as a matter of fact been 
referred formally to the whole Government, though they had usually been the out- 
come discussions in such meetings, but this would be done in future. Since 
the existence of any considerable funds for apportionment between the reserved and 
transferrra d^artments depended at present entirely on remissions from the provin- 
cial con^bution, he did not think a Financial Adviser would have much to do. After 
discittsion with the Minister who wished the appointment, the latter agreed to let it 
^d over until after the elections. Ashe was defeated at the elections, the 
Governor decided to await any repetition of the demand. 

62 . Jfhm the rcKommmdatian of the Reform, Enquiry Committee that the 
rinance Member should not be in charge of any considerable spending department 
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was brought to the attentim o( Government, the Finance Member held that, with the 
transference of Excise, this recommendation was already fulfilled as far as possibk. 
The Governor agr^, but asked for the views of Members and Ministers. One 
Minister held that it was not fulfilled so long as Land Revenue and Forests were wi^ 
the Finance Member, and his colleague i^eed. The Governor pointed out that the 
bulk of expenditure on land revenue consisted of fixed charges, and that ** Forests '* 
was much in the same position, except for capital expenditure, which was infrequent 
and relatively small. It would be impossible in a province with only two Members 
of Council to give one of them only Finance and a few trifles to administer, and it 
would be much more objectionable to the purpose in view to give him Police, Jaik 
and Judicial, *the other main spending departments, than Land Revenue and Forests. 
He did not think there was any practical ground that could be ^leged in this pro- 
vince against the departments actually held, and he proposed therefore to make no 
change. 

63. A sum of money was drawn for petty construction on a sericultural farm, 
the contractor left work incomplete, the Superintendent was told by a memorandum 

signed by the head clerk to the Director of Industries on the 2nd March that payment 
should be withheld till the work was done. On the 25th March the Director informed 
the superintendent that the work and payment must be completed before March 3 1 at 
as the money could not be carried forward to the next financial year. The superin- 
tendent however only refunded the balance in June, having meanwhile tried to get 
the contractor to act. When the Comptroller brought the case to notice of Govern- 
ment the Minister proposed to reprimand the superintendent. The Finance De- 
[wrtment. noting that this officer had previously been guilty of serious irregularities, 
considered he should be deprived of increments until he proved himself reliable 
in accounts. The Minister noted that, in view of the fact that the Director had 
apparently ordered him to do the impossible, it would be sufficient to reprimand the 
superintendent. The Comptroller consulted by the Finance Department consi- 
dered^ this proposal inadequate. The Finance Department, observing that the 
superintendent had on a previous occasion been guilty of temporarily passing Govern- 
ment money into his own account, agreed. The Minister could not see the reason for 
persistence, but was prepared either to order the officer to lose his increment if he 
failed to pass at the next examination in accounts, from which he had been exempt, 
or to forfeit increment for three months. The Finance Department considered the 
best way to teach this officer a financial lesson would be to withhold his increment 
until he passed, and, if he did, to consider retrospective grant of increment. The 
Minister did not think this propo^l proper, but would be vdlling to forefeit increment 
after failure to pass the examination. The case was submitted to the Governor, who 
ruled that something more than a reprimwd was needed, that the superintendent 
should lose increment for three months, and would again lose the next increment if 
he failed to pass the examination by the following year. 

64. Before the Reforms the excess of demand for education above the midle 
standard over provision of schools in Habiganj subdivision led to private secondary 
schools springing up, which pretended to teach the matriculation course though they 
were inadequately equipped, the pay of the headmaster in one so-called high school 
being Rs. 35 and the total salaries Rs. 145. They avoided the difficulty that they 
could not secure rec^nition on these terms by transfening their pupils in the highest 
class to recognised high schools or by arranging for private coaches. Steps were taken 
to prevent such evasions and on the Director's proposal for the increase of fees (it 
being pointed out that gradation of fees according to the class was hot justifiable and 
that private schools would follow Government schools* rates), the increase of rates 
was approved for Habiganj, and the increase in all schools in the rest of the province 
was to be considered by the new Government. In 1921 however owing to the peculiar 
conditions due to non-co-operation the Minister decided that the time was inoppor- 
tune for a general change. 
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In August 1922 the Director raised the question again, owing to the sorry state 
of private schools. The Minister, admitting the diflicukies, stated that in vieWof the 
stoma of protest that would arise on a proposal to go above the Bengal rates he could 
not consider the raising of fees all round. It was for private enterprise to foster 
secondary education, and Government had taken a heavy financial burden on its 
shoulders by undertaking to provincialise headmuuters high schools. He agre^ 
however to consult the managing committees. The fees in the Earle Law College 
and common room and games, fees in the Cotton College were however raised. 


The Bengal retrenchment committee recommended the increase of all fees by 
50 per cent, and deprovincialisation of all the colleges except the Presidency College. 
The Minister took up only the question of equalising the fees of the Murarichand 
College in Sylhet with those of the Cotton College, and the fees were raised to the 
Bengal rate. A resolution was tabled in Council for the withdrawal of. the notified* 
tion making this change. It was decided nfr a Government meeting to oppose thfc 
resolution but, if it were carried, to restrict Ihe enhancement to new entrants and tq 
^sider the use of the increased income rnnsecuring affiliation of the Murarichand) 
^llege in economics, which the Council had qemanded. The resolution was however 
cmeated. The inerme of fees in schools was postponed by the Minister owing to 
the hmtility obvious in the Council, though enquiry showed that the new rates 
fixed by Bengal and the rates in Bihar and Orissa were much higher than those pre- 
vailing in Asum. The Minister recorded that he found opinion all over the province 
sfrqngly af^mst an increase and he considered that in view of the fall in enrolment 
which would follow incrMsc, and of the lack of technical schools in Assam, no attempt 
should be Mde to raise fees until expenditure on primary education began to exceed 

boun^. 1 he Governor conoirr^. In regard to the fees in Habiganj the Minister 

consider^ that the increase should be rescinded for purposes of uniformity. When 
a solution was taWed for this ^rpose however by the new Council of 1 924. the port- 
folios had changed hands. The Dir^tor opposed the proposals strongly, pointing out 
that enmW had not b^ affected that schools with which Governm^t 

Wte* wJAout diaster, and that somebody 
must My. He thought the time npe for a clear declaration of Government's policy • 

ThT T W tMchem in aided JSoSl’. 
^e Mini^ deaded to cq^e the resolution, while his colleague was unable to see 
Ae logic of^ition. llu. resolution was carried againstXvernm^ the 
Education Mmister remaining neutral. Tlic Director then recorded his ooinion 
if mtes were not incre^ all round. Ae Habig«ij ratSli^ be r^ucKlK 

oasis or tnese rates, should be consulted. He suggested thjii ck • u l 

ments. The Minister considShisWt!^ distributed sufficed for their require- 
by a Board as a justification for iiicreasin«M:n»nJ"?*****^ •tgument, as it might be used 

I«!beenfix«dime30yi^K^dSi?A^^ „ . 

orneed^ The Governor with local income 

consider the whole question^grants to loci kS,* Members interested to 

Enquiry Committi^h«l*eiK?di X r^K„ 
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the genml purposes grants ought to be gradually abolished, and srants gnrm m 
some uniform and comprehensive plan. He suggested that there might be a periodic, 
not an annual, revision and that the attention m the conference should be drawn to 
the necssity of acUiering to the special purposes for which certain grants had been 
given. Meanwhile a resolution had been tabkd for the increase of the total grants 
to local boards by 50 per cent. It was noted that the recommendation was very 
vague but would amount to an increased comiQitmentvof over 10 lal^, while the 
boards could not economically spend such a sudden windfall. The Minister decided 
to oppose. The resolution was not then moved but came up again in July. The 
Minister had wished, since the objects on which the grants would be spent Were all 
highly desirable, that in the improved condition of the provincial balances the resolu- 
tion should not be opposed. The Finance Department, however, pointed out that 
the resolution drafted was not clear on the point whether the increase should be 
recurring. If this were intended the improved condition of the balances would by 
no means justify the Minister's proposal, and in any case the Finance Depatment 
could not accept the principle of doles in advance of the preparation cf schemes. It 
was pointed out that the boards were gaining handsomely, grants haying been nearly 
doubled since 1923-24, and more money was to be spent on metalling local boards* 
roads, while the resettlements were producing large increases in rates.^ The Finance 
Department suggested that Government might undertake to treat considered schemes 
sympathetically, but pointed out that there would be inevitable demands under the 
Rural Self-Government and Compulsory Education Acb. The Ministtf agreed to 
oppose on these terms but intended to offer to sympathise with any special reques^ 

The Commissioners, when asked to advise, did not show ground for special 
treatment of the three boards mentioned. One board was reported to compare not 
unfavourably with others as to resources, while in regard to the other two the Com- 
missioners recommended that they should get ^ants of Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 5,000 
respectively if funds were forthcoming. The Minister suggested to the conference 
called by him the reditsribution of the grants by reducing by 10 per cent, the grants 
of some boards which had received more than was justifii^le if the grants were pro- 
portioned to average local income. The conference unanimously accepted this pro- 
posal, and decided on the new or increased grants which should be given to boards 
which received no, or an inadequate, grant. The Minister, however, on account of 
the resolution described which had meanwhile been carried requested tlut the whole 
amount of Rs. 30,000 should be borne by Government without deduction from any 
board. The Finance Department object^ that though this proposal would get over 
the obvious difficulty that boards with poor resources would lose part of the income 
they had a right to expect under redistribution, it would not get over the difficulty 
that Government would be spending money on boards which were not proved to need 
it. The Minister stated that all boards ne^ed more money. The Governor Minted 
out the heavy calls on the province, some of which would relieve the local boards,, 
and ordered that the proposal to give grants to the two boards recommended for .the 
purpose by the Commissioners should be treated m an ordinary new scheme and 
the needs of the particular boards carefully considered. The amount suggested 
by the Commissioners has been included in. the schedule. 

66. In November 1926 the Inspector General of Police submitted that the 
pay of sub-inspectors had be^ fixed according to the Bengal i^es, to prevent marked 
differences between the two provinces ; but that, the rath of increment in Bengal lud 
now been improved. The Finance Department' ruled that me scheme should be justified 
on the merits, instead of Bimgal being slavishly followed. The Inspector General 
of Police then pointed out that tha present incremental rate was a cause of hardship. 
The Judicial Department's modifu^tion pi his proposal was accepted as reasonable, 
by the Finance Department, who however* held the proposal to be a new scheme 
requiring the vote of the Council, and as die Council regarded with suspicion supple- 
mentary demands for the Police Dq^rtment, the proposal was held over for the 
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budget of 1928-29. Provwion hat been included in the current year's budget and 
voted by the Council. 

67. A plan for an inspector’s quarter was put up for administrative approval 
by’the Inspector General of Police inJJgl It was to cost Rs. 1 1 ,358 later reduced 
to Rs. 10,001, though the cost of adHTpIan building in 1923 was only some 4 
to 5 thousand. The Finance P^-oartment objected that it the Fublic Works 
Department could not reduce the cost, then the type plan should be revised. The 
matter was eventually referred to the Governor who considered that the Public Works 
Department should be able to put up a serviceable building for Rs. 6,000 or so. 


68. In a case where a tour clerk memorialized Government upon orders refusing 
him improved pay which had been passed in consultation with the Finance Depart- 
ment, the Minister, when it was proposed again to consult that Department, stated 
that the Minister had no power in the matter and it would therefore be better for 
the HcaJ of Department concerned to settle matters direct with the FinancA 
Department. The Governor after referring the case to the Finance Department' 
who agreed to the Head of Department’s proposal wished the Minister to/ionsider ^ 
that the business of the Finance Department in regard to pay of staff was to ensure 
that all classes of public servants were treated on like principles ; and in this respect 
the rules and condition applied were the same for all departments, reserved and 
transferred. The Minister wished to point out that though constitutioalilly the 
responsibility for transferred subjects rested with the Governor acting vrith • his 
Minister, in the public eye the Minister was responsible, and he should be given 
a free hand or it should be made generally known that the Finance Department had 
the final voice, thus saving the Miidste> horn unmerited attack.. He thought the 
difficulties were inherent in dyar^y and would only be remedied by having a 
Finance Minister responsible to the Council. 


69. The Finance Department objected to the Minister’s proposal for grant of - 
extended daily allowance to an officer touring in Bengal on a malaria class, as daily 
allowance was fixed for Assam ; but uktuld agree to a compensatory allowance equiva- 
lent to that of the Bengal officers. 


70. A Sylhet local board chairman addressed the Minister for Local Self- 
Government in 1925 requesting the free services of a sub-assistant surgeon for a new 
di^nsary, referring to verbal applications made to him, and stating that the Com- 
missioner had rejected the formal request. The Minister proposed to include this 
in the sch^ule of new schemes. It was pointed out that the grant of the free services 
of sub^assistant surgeons or of compensatory payments in lieu thereof were no longer 
made to the boards, but the Finance Department objected to the creation of a pre- 
cedent particularly in view of the possibility that Sylhet would be transferred to 
Bengal; and Suggested the deletion of the provision from the schedule of new schemes. 
The Minister accepted the ruling. 


7L A special allowance was proposed for the head compounder in the Shillong 
dispensary b^ause he occupid (free of rent) the only set of quarters available and 
was therefore compelled to hold himself in readiness for all night work. This was 
approved by the Minister. The Finance Member pointed out that there were two 
other compounders drawing an allowance in lieu of free quarters and surmised that 
the allowance was to enable them to live near the hospiul and take their turn at 
night work. This proved to be correct and they were accordingly ordered to do 
their share of night work, and the question of a special allowance to the head com- 
pounder was dropped with the consent of the Minister. 

72. A propoml for revising the pay of loaders and vaccinators at the vaccine 
dttiM owing to a me in pay of compounders was submitted in 1926 for the advice 
of the Fuiancc Department before ofders were taken from the Minister for Local 
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SeK-Govcfnment The Finance Depaitinent»after certain enquiries had been made* 
thought that no case had been made out, the status of compounders being prima 
ffide hither than that of loaders, and the f^inators being on the same level as 
ordinary hill vaccinators. The cue was^^^tted to the Minister for Local SeU' 
Government, who accepted the Finance lJ^^|||taent’s opinion. 

73. The Minister for Local SeM-Govemment in 1922 approved a proposal 
for a 50 per cent, increase in the grants "to local dispensaries for European medicines, 
owing to the rise in prices. The Finance Member said that Government could not 
at tiM time agree to aiw increase in recurring expenditure. The Governor and 
Minister for Local Self-Covemment accepted the position as stated by him. 

74. In |925^a proposal wu nude for the grant of an allowance to an Indian 
Medical Service Civil Surgeon in charge of Government and State medical work in 
Manipur. The Finance Department held that as no officer gets a compensatory 
allowance on the nound of the peculiar cost of living in Manipur, the allowance 
would not be justified save on the ground of loss of private practice, and that it would 
therefore need the sanction of the Secretary of State. Even on this ground the 
Finance Member held there was no case. The Governor agreed. In 1927 a fresh 
clajim was made. The Minister held that the ground of cost of living was good 
enough to justify even a higher allowance than that asked. The Governor was 
inclined to agree that Manipur was expensive, but asked for advice of the Finance 
Department, which held that it was necessary to determine whether the allowance 
was to be justified on grounds apart from the loss of private practice. The Governor 
agreeing with the Minister ordered that the allowance asked should be given on the 

K d of cost of living. When asked for concurrence in issuing the orders the 
ce Member objected that as found before, no allowance had ever been given 
in Manipur on the sole ground that living there is expensive. The Minister con- 
tinued however to press for the allowance, and the Governor after discussion with 
the Finance Memb^ decided to apply for it on the ground of expensiveness, loss 
of* private practice, and the political importance of the posts. 

75. In 1926 a scheme for a cattle farm in Kamrup was mooted, but there was 
delay in preparing the project, and no reliable estimates were ready when the budget 
was prepared. The Finance Member agreed to a lump sum provision of Rs. 30,()(K) 
being included in the budget on condition that no expenditure should be incurred 
ther^om without the consent of the Finance Department. 

76. The Inspector General of Jails submitted for urgent consideration a project 
for rebuilding the quarters of a jailer and assistant jailer which had been burnt down. 
They provided for larger plinth areas than the police quarters which iie admitted 
had b^n accepted u the model for jail quarters and were slightly more expensive ; 
but he considered the rooms in the police type plans too sm^l, and the conditions 
of his departmental officers* life were different ; so he prof^sed to ask for approval 
later to hts plans as type plans. The Finance Member objected to more expensive 
quarters than those provided for the Police, and the Judiciid Member accepted the 
objection and asked the Inspector General to revise his project. 

77. A union which was converted into a municipality in 1925, its income being 
less than Rs. 15,000, applied in June 1927 for a grant to enable an office to be built 
at a cost of Rs. 5,000. The municip^ty was then^ occupying a room in the local 
board office. On the Finance Department requesting that the proposal should be 
placed on the schedule of new works, the Minister, Local Self-Government, requested 
that a supplementary demand be consklered bv the Finance Member. The latter 
ruled that the matter was not urgent and therefore a supplementary demand would 
be out of orier. The Minister stated that in his c^inion the matter was urgent, as 
the board had no bujldiim of their own. The Finance Member still thought the 
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necettary degree ol umncy lackmg, and felt the Finance ^mmittec- would t^ 
the same view. The Governor agreed with the Finance Member and statra that 
a^r his recent visit to the municipality he could testify to there being not the least 
urgency. 

78. The Director of Public Instruction in inspecting the accounts of a college 
had observ^ serious irregularities, and he warned the Principal that his control must 
be imperfect. After the retirement of the Principal it vfas discovered that the head 
clerk had been systematically embezzling funds, vnthholding sums due to the college 
staff, borrowing money from the members of the staff, and^ assisting them- out of 
various funds kept in the office. The Director, in dealing with the loss of Govern- 
ment money involved, recommended that in view of the implicit trust that had bee^ 
plac^ in the head clerk, the Principal despite his proved negligence should not he 
held responsible except for sums aggregating Rs. 25 1 -6-0, especially in view of hn 
esteemed services to Government. The Minister agreed and proposed orders accords 
ingly. The case was referred to the Finance Department, who advised that the'^ 
trust placed in the clerk was no ground for excuse, but in view of the Principal’s i 
services and conduct, the recovery should be limited to Rs. 1,000. They pointed 
out that the Public Accounts Committee had recorded the principle that where a 
loss to Government is due to the fault of a Government officer, the entire sum in- 
volved should be recovered from him. The Governor stated he would have fe- 
covered the entire amount, but was willing to accept the view of the Finance 
Department. 

79. The first audit of agricultural ;»eed depots revealed serious financial laxity. 
At **A” depot there had been cases in connection with the sale of sugarcane mills 
on the instalment system, in which money realised had been kept in hand or actually 
utilised temporarily for the benefit of Government servants,in building their quarters 
for instance. A superintendent and a demonstrator were involved. The superin- 
tendent had retained such money in hand and had told his office to deduct the 
amount due from his travelling allowance bill, while he allowed the demonstrator 
to utilize the sale-proceeds in hand for erecting and repairing his quarters. It was 
proposed to warn the superintendent, who was only officiating, and to stop the 
demonstrator’s increments and transfer him from the district. The Finance Depart- 
ment observed that there were two cases of misuse .of Government money against 
the demonstrator, and that he was also mixed up with the loss of a mill on a previous 
occasion, and these punishments were therefore inadequate. The Finance Depart- 
ment considered that stronger action was needed against the superintendent and 
that the grounds for leniency in the case of the demoiistrator^uiz., that there were 
only two Muhammadan demonstrators in the division— were irrelevant. .The 
Minister observed that he had already verbally warned the superintendent who had 
also been now made superintendent of sericulture and had nothing to do with agricul- 
ture. He ordered the issue of a general order for strict observance of the rules. 

At “B” depot there were a very large number of serious instances of irregularity 
which the Comptroller considered to be due to lack of supervision. The Minister 
observed that certain actions had already been taken. He considered that a general 
warning that Government would take serious notice df such irregularities in future 
would meet the case. The Finance? Department requested that the Comptroller’s 
views should be obuined. The latter thought the action proposed inadequate in 
the following cases : — 

(a) There were many instances in which tlie cash book had not been written 
up regularly and there were mistakes and omissions. The explanation given was 
that thera had been frequent changes of stofl, and that the superintendent should 
have paid closer attention to the accounts, and that a clerk who was found 
negltgent had been removed from the service. 
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(i) An amount of Rs. 26-14-0 purporting to have been remitted to the “A** 
d^;>ot in October 1924 was never actually sent, the biik of **A** depot having been 
yOtherwise met, but was credited into the treasu^ in December and entered into the 
cash book 5 days later by false entry. The explanation was that the superintendent 
kept the amount in the cash chest as he had been unaware of the rules and doubtful 
how to dispose of it. The Comptroller considered that the Deputy Director should 
have seen that the rules were understood. 

(c) Other amounts had been similarly held back by the clerk removed from the 
service. 

(d) Part of the sale-proceeds of seeds, etc., was retained in hand. The explana- 
tion was that the objection was noted for future guidance. 

(c) Though rules provided for cash ^le only, there had been so many sales by 
credit or instalment, and so little regularity in realisation that it was impossible to 
discover whether the price of articles sold prior to the period of audit had been 
realised. The explanation was that sometimes credit sales were necessary in order 
to popularise departmental goods, though they were l^ing reduced as far as possible, 
and that it was proposed to revise the rules and to realise outstanding balances. The 
Comptroller thought it unsatisfactory that the Deputy Director and the superinten- 
dent had allowed a practice against the rules. The Minister's inspection notes were 
adduced as an authority for credit sales. 

(/) The requirement in the rules of a deposit in orders for mills and potatoes 
was entirely ignored. The explanation was that the mills and potatoes were stocked 
by the inspectors, who disposed of them on cash or on ^ short-term loan. The 
Director of Agriculture proposed to alter the rules. Again the Comptroller saw 
no justification for ignoring the rules while they existed. 

(g) The rules requiring that sales should not be made through inspectors and 
demonstrators, save for small quantities of vegetable seeds, were ignored. There 
were outstandings against several of these officers, and in some cases they had 
financial relations in the matter of money collected with the office clerks. It was 
explained that it had been found necessary to distribute direct from the farms to 
inspectors and demonsti^tors, and that inspectors were responsible for the money 
value. An inspector (named) had already been degraded to demonstrator. The 
Comptroller thought the explanation unsatisfactory, and could not see how the 
demonstrator could be absolved from responsibility. 

(A) The stock book of seeds was incomplete, prices and receipts or issues of 
seeds being in many cases not recorded. It was explained that owing to frequent 
changes of staff it had not been fully kept up. One clerk had been transferred and 
another removed. 

(i) Purchases were financed from the current year for a subsequent year. It 
was explained that the verification of cons^nments was only possible in the year in 
which payment was made. TTie Comptroller thought the explanation unsatisfactory 
and that Government should consider further action. 

The Minister thought that, this'being the first audit, there should not be too 
harsh action, and that, as an inspector had been punished and one clerk removed, 
a general warning for rigid observance of the rules would meet the ends of justice. 
The Final :e Department thought that definite - orders were required in connection 
with Items (A), (e), (g) and (0 and that in cases such u (a), where the ComptroUer 
thought the action taken inadequate. Government should decide whether furtlw 
steps were required. They pressed for something to be done regarding the su^in- 
tendent and the head clerk, who obviously did not know their work and should be 
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paid accordingly until they learnt it. The Miniater thra %»ent into the cm fully. 
He pointed out first that there was less lack of supervision than lack of omcen for 
supervision, and that the Department had long pressed this point. He concluded 
that — 

(a)— Considering the constant changes the nplanation was satisfactory and 
the action, dismissal of a clerk, sufficient. 

(i)— The benefit of the doubt should be given. 

(c)— 'The clerk had already been dismissed. 

(e) & if ) — The conservatism of the raiyat and the false notion that the 
Department existed only to help Government in levying higher taxes, 
thus resulting in making seed depots unpopular, should be considered./ 
As the cultivator has to be pursuaded to buy seeds, he considered thd 
rules should be amended to allow credit sales. \ 

(^)— The superintendents explanation was acceptable and the action adequate. \ 

(h) — ^The superintendent for the reasons noted could not be expected to give ' 

the necessary time to the work. 

(i) — The explanation was acceptable. He still thought the general warning 

proposed to be sufficient, as there had been frequent changes of office 
staff and the superintendent had only followed previous practice.though 
against the rules, while two officials had been punished. 

The Finance Member acknowledged the pains taken by the Minister and in 
the circumstances explained did not press for further action. He was confident that 
the Minister would see that the accounts were made to work on proper lines. The 
Comptroller stated that he would not press the matter further and would accept the 
actions taken as adequate. The Finance Department asked that a case should be put 
forward if it were proposed to introduce credit sales, and that all officers should be 
warned to obey the rules while in force. 

At farm the report was regarded by the Finance Department as extremely 
serious, not so much as indicating incompetence but as showing that little attention 
was paid to sound accounting. The opinion of the Director of Agriculture was 
shown to the Comptroller before the Minister's orders were taken. The Comptroller 
observed that Government should consider disciplinary action in the following 
cases : — 

(fl) The cash book was seldom balanced daily and apparently never checked 
by the officer in charge. Entries were made on false dates or in some cases not 
made at all. The explanation was excessive work, especially in the field, owing to 
abolition of the post of assistant manager during retrenchment. The Director 
thought the supervision of the Deputy Director slack. The manager had been 
transferred. 

(4) Money was kept in hand mixed up with other money, and used for depart* 
mental expenditure or for loans to the staff, instead of being credited, and in a 
number of cases no credit could be traced. The explanation was that being in a 
lonely pjace the farm s funds and those of the Deputy Director and the manager and 
the staff 8 private money were all placed in the safe, that this was a matter of human 
weakness, that the manager had paid up all demands outstanding owing to his failure 
under prwsurc of work and changes of sUff to write up the cash book, that the per- 
manent advance w^ insufficient, that the manager had been reprimanded and trans- 
ferred, that no dishonesty was sus py ted, and that the Deputy Director had been 
warned to stop illegal practices. The Comptroller observed that the explanations 
M to the permanent advance and the discrepancies in the cash book involving actual 
dishonesty were meagre and unsatisfactory. 
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(c) There was a shortage of 1 5 cart-loads of fuel shown as r^eived in the stock 
book. It was explained that this was simply a careless omission and no ** unfair 
means” were suspected. 

(d) There were discrepancies and omissions in the stock books. The explana- 
tions were that there had been a change in the arrangements for supply of oil-cake 
to cattle-breeding operations, and that there had been other adjustments, that the 
discrepancies were due to faulty writing up by the clerk and the ignoring of dryage 
and wastage, that no short payment had been made and that there was no dishonesty, 
as was proved by a fresh verification which showed a shortage of 15 maunds only, 
due to overweight. The Comptroller observed that the explanations did not reconcile 
the discrepancies pointed out. 

(c) There were discrepancies in the stock book also of ^ur. These were 
explained by the increase which occurred during the retail sale. It was admitted 
that there were omissions in the books through oirelessness. The Comptroller found 
the explanation as to increase of gar unconvincing. 

(/) The stock book of farm produce did not represent facts. The explanation 
was that the items for which credit had not been traced had now all been realised. 
The Director of Agriculture thought the manager was to blame for failure to check. 

The Minister noted that he should have seen the case before. The officers con- 
cerned, i.e., the Deputy Director and the manager, should only be severely repri- 
manded in view of the fact that the former was on medical leave and could not 
explain the objections. The Finance Department saw the draft orders and had no 
comments to make. 

80. Government considered that a Government bungalow which had fallen 
vacant at Shillong was specially suitable for the Civil Surgeon. They therefore 
proposed to transfer him to that bungalow, and to reserve the bungalow formerly 
occupied by him for an additional Secretary to Government, whose appointment 
was awaiting sanction by the Secretary of State. The Civil Surgeon accepted the 
exchange on the understanding that the rent of the new bungalow would be fixed 
provisionally on'the principles which had been recommended by the Lee Commission, 
and which, according to a press communique issued by the Government of India, 
had been accepted with retrospective effect. Under Fundamental Rule 45, a local 
Government “ in special circumstances, for reasons which should be recorded, may 
by special order waive or reduce the amount of rent to be recovered from any officer. 
Under this rule, therefore. Government provisionally reduced the rent to be recovered 
from the Civil Surgeon in respect of his new bungalow from the then sanctioned 
rate to the maximum amount at which the rent could be fixed on the principles men- 
tioned in the Government of India's press communique^, at the same time stipulating 
that, if the new rules when publish^ resulted in a higher rental than the amouiU 
provisionally fixed, the difference would be recovered fromt the Civil Surgeon. The 
Audit Department raised an objection, and thoi^h the matter was explained, held 
that Government had acted p/fra-ofres in permitting rent to be paid below the present 
standard rate, and that there' had been loss to public funds, since the bunplm 
vacated by the Civil Surgeon remained unoccupied for three mwths. Delay in 
receipt of the sanction of the Secretary of State to the new post inevitably mrant 
that one of the two residences remained untenanted. The unavoidable loss of re- 
venue was however diminished by the occupation of the larger house even at the 
reduced rate sanctioned by Govemmwit. But the principle for which thel^al 
Government contend is that their action was clearly within thp power given to them 
by Fundamental Rule 45, and that their exercise of that power should not have be^ 
challenged by the Audit Department exc^t on grounds far stronger than existed in 
this case. 

37 



APPENDIX B. 


Maulavi MUNAWWARALI asked 

4. Arc the Government aware 

(o) that the present Assistant to 
the Director of Public Instru— 
tion for Muhammadan educa- 
tion is doing more propaganda 
work than educational work, 
on behalf of the Hon’ble 
Minister of Education ? 


(b) that his headquarters have been 
specially changed to Sylhet in 
order to enable him to canvass 
support from Surma Valley 
members for the Ministers ? 


(b) that the said officer was at 
Shillong during the last March, 
July and September sessions 
of^the Assam C>uncil ? 


The HonTile Maulavi SAIYID 
MUHAMMAD SAADULLA re- 
plied 

4. (a ) — Maulavi Abul Lais Saadud- 
din Muhammad, who is apparently the 
officer referred to in the question, hu 
been doing much propaganda work in 
carrying out the policy of Government 
laid down by the Ministry of Education 
for popularising general education 
amongst the Moslem population and he 
has been able, in the short period of tei^ 
months, to organise one senior madrassai 
8 junior madrassas, 5 old type madras^ 
SOS, and at present he is dealipgl 
with the cases of six more of those 
institutions. On his recommendation 
the senior madrassa, 4 of the junior 
madrassas have secured Government 
aid and 42 boys and 5 girls secula- 
rised muktabs have been ordered and 
financed by Government to be brought 
on the local board's aided list. The 
cases of the rest of the madrassas recom- 
mended by him are under the considera- 
tion of the department. 

(4)— No. The headquarters of the 
officer were temporarily transferred to 
Sylhet on his representation that he 
suffers gre^t financial loss in under 
taking the duties of the officiating post 
of Assistant to the Director of Public 
Instruction for Muhammadan educa- 
tion, with headquarters at Shillong, 
inasmuch as he had to serve on his 
own grade pay and keep two establish- 
ments one at Sylhet, the station of 
his permanent post, and another at 
Shillong. 

The suggestion at the end of this 
question has absolutely no foundation 
in fact. 

(c)— Since receipt of this question 
Government have ascertained that 
Maulavi Abul Lais, who was then serv- 
ing as Professor of the Murarichand 
College at Sylhet, visited Shillong on 
casual leave for three days in the begin- 
ning of March 1927. In July last his 
headquarters were at Shillong and he 
came up to Shillong about the time of 
the September session. 
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(J) that he was movins amongst 
the members of tne Assam 
G)uncii for canvassing votes 
for Ministers P 

5. If xhc reply to question 4(c) be 
in the affirmative, will the Government 
please state : — 

(a) How and why the Assistant to 
the Director of Public Insfiruc- 
tion for Muhammadan educa- 
tion was at Shillong during the 
last March, July and Sratem- 
ber sessions of the Assam 
Council P 

(b) What Government work, if 
any, he was then doing at 
Shillong P 

(c) Whether he drew travelling 

allowance from Government 
for journeys to and from 
Shillong at that time? 

6. {a) Will the Government please 
state if Government servants 
can be utilised for propaganda 
and canvassing work on behalf 
of the Ministers P 


(&} If not, will the Government 
please enquire about the can- 
vassing activity of this officer 
and take necessary steps P 

(c) Will the Government consider 
the necessity of retrai^erring 
his headquarters to Shillong P 

(No supplementary 


WHThe n^y a in the nefetne. 
The H(m ole member it. referred to die 
concluding paragraph of reply to ques- 
tion (b) above. 

5. (o^,(&), and (c)-<-Goveniinent have 
ascertam^ that Maulavi Abul Lais came 
nf to Shillong for personal reasons and 
did not draw any travelling allowance 
from Government in Marchlast. Dur- 
ing the July and September sessions he 
was engag^ in the ordinary duties of 
his officiadng appointment as Assistant 
to the Director of Public Instruction 
for Muhanun^an education, consulting 
the Director in regard to the action to be 
taken with ref^ence to institutions he 
had already visited, and obtaining ins- 
truction for his future guidance. He 
drew travelling allowance from Govern- 
ment for his joumm to and from 
Shillong in July and September 1927. 

6. (a) — ^The Hon'ble member is re- 
ferred to rules ^ and 23 of the Govern- 
ment Servants’ Conduct Rules. 

The principles laid down in these rules 
should be observed and Government 
l>elieve that they are observ^ on.other 
occasions than during elections. The 
rules do not, however, debar a Govern- 
ment servant from an expression of his 
own opinion, if invited to give it. 

(b ) — Government see no reason for an 
enquiry. 


(c)— Government see no reason to 
transfer his headquarters to Shili6ng. 

tion was asked.) 


Srijut ROHINI KANTA HATI BARUA asked 
Complaint against Executive Engineer , Jorhait by Secretary, Jorhat Postal 

Association. 

128. (fl) Will the Government be pleased to state if the^ief Engine, ^hlic 
Works Department, Assam, has received any letto from the Secret^, Joi^t roam 
Association, complaining against the Executive ugineer, Jorhat,wno wote a uxw 
on the 16th February last to the Post Master, Jorhat, abusing the sm with nlthjr 
language for refusing to accept an insured letter with incomplete aodreM f 
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(t) Did the Secretary of the Postal Association enclose the letter of the Ex^tive 
Ejigineer to the Post Master, Jorhat, for information of the Government with his 
letter to the Chief ^gineer ? 

(c) If so, will the Government be pleased to lay a copy of the letter on the table 
of the House? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state the steps it proposes to take on 
the matter ? 

Mr. B. A. BLENKINSOP replied 

128. (a), (t), (c) and (d)« A letter from the Jorhat Postal Association was 
received by the Chief Engineer who took no action bemuse it appeared to be a purely 
private matter having no concern with the official status or duties of the Executi^ 
j^ineer concerned. Government do not propose to take any action in the matteiv 

A copy of the letter is placed on the tabic. \ 

Postmaster, 

This letter has b^n sent back from the post office twice, it is perfectly secure 
and in order. Send it oil at once please. Your staff are very stupid. 

B. F. TAYLOR. 

The I6th February 1926. Executive Engineer, 

Maulavi ABUAL MAZID ZIAOSHSHAMS :-l8 it not a matter of concern 
(or the Government to see that the public servants behave properly with the public 
as wdl as with officers ? 

Mr.' B. A. BLENKINSOP : — Government do not consider this to be an official 
matter. It is purely a private matter. 

Maulavi ABUAL MAZID ZIAOSHSHAMS -.-This is no reply to my ques- 
tion. Is it not a matter of concern for the Government to see that fheir subordinate 
officers behave properly with the public as well as with other public servants ? 

Mr. B. A. BLENKINSOP :-Certainly. 

Maulavi ABUAL MAZID ZIAOSHSHAMS : — Is it not a fact that this officer 
in question did not behave properly with the postol officers ? 

Mr. B. A. BLENKINSOP ; — 1 do not think there was anything in the letter 
Sir, to take exception to. 

Babu KSHIROD CHANDRA DEB : — ^May I draw the attention of Chief 
Engineer that no copy of the letter in question has been laid on the library table ? 

Mr. B. A. BLENKINSOP: — I am sorry ; it should have been laid on the table. 

CHANDl^ DEB j — (On being supplied with a copy of the 
letto.) Does not the hon’ble Chief Engineer think such language as this objection- 
able:— 

Postmaster, 

1^ b^ ^«nt back from the post office twice. It is prefectly secure 
IM m order. Send it off at once please. Your staff arc very stupid." 

Hi^’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM If I may intervene. Sir, I do not see 
•uy filtiQr language in that. 

Pibu KSHIROD CHANDRA DEB Is it not unparliamentary ? {laughter). 



Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN 
CHAUDHURI asked:- 

Renuseisment of rates for ilam lands, 

39. With reference to the rates of re- 
assessment proposed for ilam lands 
and the resolutions of the Government 
thereon, in case of the Sunamgan 
group — 

(a) Arc the Government aware (or 
do they propose to ascertain), 
— regarding facilities for trans- 
port of crop — that most of the 
smaller rivers and all ^ the 
khals dry up in the winter 
and that majority of the vil- 
lages are not situated on 
the big rivers and have to 
sell crop in the winter at sub- 
stantially lower prices than 
than those prevailing at the 
river ports? 


(b) Do the Government propose 
to asceitain if the steamer ser- 
vices transport any paddy at 
all and if the steamer services 
have any effect on the price 
of paddy on the farm ? 

(c) Are the Government aware that 

most bastis in Sunamganj are 
mounds of made-earth raised 
by the tenants above the h>w 
water-logged level of the sur- 
rounding country and. all im- 
provements and extensions 
thereof are made at the tenants' 
expense and industry ? 

(d) If so, do the Government con- 
sider themselves justified in 
charging on basti any rate 
higher than that charged for 
low-lying patit land ? 

(e) Regarding supplementary 
.sources of income, do the 
Government propose to as- 
certain the economic condition 
of Patnies if they are not a 
dwindling caste going down 
economicdly year bv year. ? 


The Hon'ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM 
replied : — 

39. (a) — In Sunamganj there it a 
regular net work of rivers,big and^ small, 
and- most of the villages are situated 
either on their banks or within a short 
distance from them. Some of them dry 
up during the winter but a number of 
them, oiz„ Baulu, Kangso, Rakti, Iti- 
khola, and a portion of Masing are fit for 
boat traffic throughout the year. There 
are also three big rivers, the 
Kushiara, the Surma and the Painda. 
Further, boro paddy which is the prin- 
cipal crop grown in the subdivision is 
harvested in April and May and sold 
during the rains. Only amon is sold in 
the winter and it is purchased by Eutem 
Bengal traders who corrie to the village 
and take the paddy awav with them. 
Government are informed that there it 
very little difierence between the prices 
on the river banks and the prices in 
places avray from the rivers. 

(i)— 'The steamer services do not 
transport any paddy at all since the local 
boats and the boats from Eastern Bowal 
are sufficient to carry it away. The 
steamer services have no effect on the 
price of paddy on the farm. 

(c) and (d ) — Bastis in the low-lving 
areas are usually situated on land which 
has been raised by the occupants. It 
was because the bastis in this group were 
inferior that they were classed as bari 
and not as bhalo bari, and assessed at a 
very moderate figure, viz,, annas 4 to 
annas 8 per bigim. Government under- 
stand that in permanently-srttM areas 
a higher rent is charged for similar basti 
land than for paddy land, and th^ are 
satisfied that they are fully justified in 
sgaessing such land at a higher rate than 
the patit rate, which is one or two annas 
a 

(e) — Government have no reason to 
suppose that the economic condition of 
Patnies is deteriorating. 



(0 Are die Government «wire that 
tk 1^ Bsheries of the sub- 
ifiviaion^ are in the hands of 
big capitalists Kaibartas and 
Mabemals from outside and 
die local fishermen class get 
pnly the crumbs of the trade? 


(g) Can the Government prove that 
the Mieial economic condition 
of me agricultural pec^le of 
the subdivision has improved 
diuring the last 30 years ? 


(fi) Are ^ Government aware that 
during this period naU former'* 
]y used for mat-'making are fast 
duappearing and Ae people 
have lost, or are losing fast» an 
important source of supple** 
mentary income? 


(0 Are the Government aware that 
during this period pichas^ 
hdowa and other reeds former- 
ly used for fuel have disappetf- 
M and are fast disappearing 
wd that recently the people 
ip the villages have taken to 
cqlce (at about Re. I a maund) 
or to cow-dung as fuel ? 


(/) Are the Government aware that 
their allowance of failure of 2 
out of 5 crops might have been 
a fair allowance a decade ago, 
but that in the present decade 
failures are more frequent? 
Has the attention of the Gov- 
ernment been drawn to the last 
census report (immehuion of 
basins oft the Kusiara and 
the Surma) regarding more 
fathms inx recent yean ? 


. (/)— Some of die big fisheries are in 
the hands of Kaibartas Mahemals 
from outside the suddivision while 
othtfs are held by local fishermen who 
are well-to-do. The poorer section of 
the fisherman class either fish in the 
smaller heth and rivers or work under 
the large fishery Mahaldars. 


(g) — ^There seems to be no doubt that 
the general economic condition of the 
agnculturists has improved considerably 
during the last 30 years. There has been 
a large extension of cultivation, and 
new crops, such as jute, tobacco and 
vegetables have been introduced. The 
price obtained (or agricultural produce 
has nearly doubled. 


— In consequence of the spread of 
cultivation the supply of nal grass is 
decreasing, but Government are inform- 
ed that there is still more than sufficient 
for the needs of local cultivators and 
that every year large quantities of nal 
grass arc exported. 


(i)— In the same way the supply of 
pichas and halowa is diminishing, but 
Government are informed that there is 
still sufficient for local requirements 
and that the use of coke among the ordi- 
nary villages is unknown. Cow-dung 
is and always has been used for fuel to 
some extent here as elsewhere. 


(j) — Government believe that the esti- 
mate of three crops being reaped out of 
five is a fair one. There is no reason to 
suppose that failures have been more 
than usually frequent in the present 
decade. It h true that thecemsus report, 
1921, mentioned ** the series of disas- 
^ous floods experienced by Sylhet dur- 
mg the decade,'* but this presumably 
referred to the unusually severe floods 
of 1913, 1915 and 1916. 



(0 Has the estimate of IM per 
cent, in die rise of prices of 
pa^y been mainly based on 
prices current of only the bazar 
of Sunamganj town as publish* 
ed regularly in the Gazettee ? 
Are the Government aware 
that a solitary mart can be no 
index of the prices prevailing 
throughout the subdivision and 
that the prices on a certain 
mart and on a farm vary con- 
siderably? Are the Govern- 
ment aware that it would 
have been fairer to consider 
prices on the farm ? 

(/) Do the Government propose to 
ascertain in how many cases 
and to what extent have en- 
hancements of rents been 
decreed on the ground of rise 
of price by the civil courts in 
the subdivision in the last 5 
years and take them as guide? 

(m) Do the Government propose to 
reconsider their resblution 
after enquiry in the light of 
the considerations suggested 
above ? 


^ {Id — ^The estimate of 100 per cent 
rise in the price of paddy was not based 
on the prices curmt in Sunamganj town 
alone, but the prices of paddy in mofussil 
^reas also were considered. Prices in 
the district vary somewhat from those 
current in Sunan^anj but rise or fall in 
the same proportion. 


(/) — ^Thc rates of rent prevalent in 
ztmniari estates were taken into con- 
sideration when the revised rates of 
revenue were proposed, and Govern- 
ment do not propose to make the en- 
quiry suggest^. 


(m) — The Government are satisfied 
that the rates of revenue fixed for this 
area, which made full allowance for the 
liability of the area to flood, are very 
moderate and see no reason to recon- 
sider them. 


Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI : — Is the reply of the Govern- 
ment based on exact and detailed information %rith regard to the river Italchola which 
in its entire length is said to be fit for boat traffic throughout the year ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — That was the information that was supJ 
plied to us. Sir. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI Who supplied the in- 
formation ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM It was one of the local officers. Sir, 
wh^her it was the Deputy Commissioner or the Settlement Officer I am not in a 
position to say. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Are the Governm«it 
satisfied that the officer who made this report ** that Itakhola is fit for boat traffic 
throughout the year *' based his information on mere guess or hearsay ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM .—As far as I know Government have every 
reason to suppose that the information supplied can be relied on. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI .—Is the Hon’ble Member 
aware that in this house similar information supplied for officers has been challenged 
and the Government Member had not the courage to refute it ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM 1 think the question- amounts to an 
argument. 
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Baku BRAJENDRA NARAYAN OIAUDHURI :-Wfll Ae Hon’ble Mento 
be sttrpiited, that only three miles from Itakbola at its mouth where it joins the river 
KanjiSf it is not fit for boat traffic in the winter and even in that portion of three 
miles in the months of Chaiira and Baisakh heavy laden boats cannot ply ? 

Babu GOPENDROLAL DAS CHAUDHURI :-On a point of order. Sir. 
is diis a subject matter of a supplementary question ? 

The Hon’blc Mr. A. W. BOTHAM I think hon. member’s supplementary 
question amounts to an argument. I have given such information as is at my disposal. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-ls the Hon’ble Member 
ready to correct his reply if I tell him that only three miles of the Itakhola is suitable 
for l^at traffic ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM :--I will require notice of this question. ^ 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Is the Hon’ble MembcV 
prepared to make enquiry into the allegation which I have just now made ? ; 

The Hon’blc Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — I do not think it makes any real difference 
to the point at issue and I do not propose to make further enquiry into the matter. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI z-Do 1 understand the 
Government position is that they do not mind if inaccurate information is supplied 
to this Council > 

The Hon’ble Mr. A W. BOTHAM : — I do not think the question arises. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT : — If the Hon. member does not follow the 
answer it is for him to request the Government Member to explain. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI .—The next thing-ioro 
paddy is desenb^ as the principal crop. Can the Hon’ble Member give me more 
definite information as to the percentage of boro paddy and amon paddy 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM :-Not on the spot, certainly not. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI:-Will the Hon’ble Member 
take my question as a notice for the next session } 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — As to the supplementary question, 1 
^doubt whether it arises. 

" Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-The question is “ Most 
of the smaller rivers and all the dry up in the winter and that majority of the 
villages are not situated on the big rivers and have to sell crop in the winter, 
was the point and the Government reply is that the boro paddy is the principsj 
crop wd 4oro is not sold in the winter.” My question is ** wifi the Hon’ble Member 
give the percentage of boro paddy and amon paddy ?” Is that not a supplementary 
question. Sir? 

The Hon ble the PRESIDENT : — I think the question is in order. 

Babu BR^ENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-The next reply is “ that 
there is little difference between the prices on the river banks and the prices in places 
away from the rivers. May I know exactly what the little difierence is and the 
exact dutance which the Hon'ble Member wants me to understand by the word 
*• away ? 

TTie Hon ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM These are not fair supplementary 
questions. 

, ^ BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI ;-Slr, we are forerf to go 

into detail by the perfunctory and the very general way in which the reply is given 



The Hon'ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM prolett. Sir. The hon. member has 

n u$ a question of which the sub-ouestions ^ from (a) to (m). We have frim 
on, member in reply a page and a naif of pnnted matter and then he com^una 
that they are genmlly inadequate. I should remind him that I am not a witness 
under cross-examination. 

Babu BRiMENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI r-The Hon’ble Men^ 
grudges the printing and the paper. I would only ask him to make a comparison 
^ the cost of printing and the paper with the increased revenue. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — ^Sir, I submit that the hon. member*s 
questions are of the natuie of arguments. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT No discussion can be allowed at the lime of 
question. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Thc Hon ble Member 
complained about the cost of the printing and the paper which I am obliged to 
characterise as frivolous. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM The hon. member raised the question 
of the cost of printing and not I. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI ;-Will the Hon ble Member 
take it from me that the price of paddy in a village which is two miles^ from the river 
is two to four annas less per nwund than it is in the port? Will the Hon*ble 
Member kindly enquire into this ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM I will take it as a supplementary question 
and enquire. 

Mr. TARAPRASAD CHALIHA There is a resolution giving the price of 
paddy as stated by the questioner. Is not that resolution wiA the statements in 
the report full enough for answering these supplementary questions ? 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI .—Do I understand by the 
replies to (c) and (d) that Government in this case copies or rather follows the rates 
of rent in the permanently settled States rather than a principle of equity ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A, W. BOTHAM .—No, Sir. Government would never do 
that. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAY^ CHAUDHURI :-Then what is the reason 
for assessing the basth in the low-lying tracts which it is admitted have been improved, 
froni ihcir original condition at a higher rate than the low-lying patit lands ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM -.—Again I submit. Sir. that this is an 
'4^ment. 

‘ The Hon’blc the PRESIDENT The questions are involved. 

' Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Is it permissible 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT -.—The hon. member has failed to msike out what 
the precise question is. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI -.-Does the Hon’ble Member 
complain that he has not understood me ^ 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM I should like to be precise as to what 
the hon. memto has ask^ for. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI .—The Hon’ble Member 
gives the reasons for assessing the basin at their present rates^—similar to that in 
the permanendy settled tracts. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM r—I do not think that is stated as a reason. 
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Bdni BRAJENDRA NAIUYAN CHAUDHURIr-In tke reply it is stated that 
**Goveminent understand that in permanently settled areas a higher rent is charged/' 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — Sir, he did not ask the reasoti for which 
the ha$Us were assessed at this particular rate. 

B^ BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-I asked for the reason for 
assessing the basiis at a higher rate seeing that the basti& have been improved by the 
tenants from their original condition of patit land. 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — 1 am unable to find that in the printed 
questions. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl Bastis in the low-lying 

areas are usually situated on land which has been raised by the occupants." I »m 
very thankful for that admission. I 

^ TTie Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM My point is that if the hon. memW 
desired this information he should have asked for it originally. He asked **Are me 
Government aware that most bastis in Sunamganj are mounds of made-earth raised 
by the tenants above the low water-logged level of the surrounding country and all 
improvements and extensions thereof are made at the tenants* expense and industry? '' 
We answered that. Then ** if so, do the Government consider themselves justified 
in charging on basti any rate higher than that charged for low-lying patit land ?" We 
answered that we did consider ourselves justified in doing so. Nowhere has the 
hon. member asked us to give the basis on which our rates for basti lands were 
calculated. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl :-Is ii the policy of the 
settlement not to allow tenants any concession for improvements made ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM ; — I should like to know to elucidate what 
particular fact this supplementary question is put for ? “A member may put a sup- 
plementary question for the puipose of further elucidating any matter of fact r^ard- 
ing which an answer has been given.” He can only put a supplementary question to 
make clear any point in the reply which is ambiguous or doubtful. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT : — Certainly this question does not arise. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl :-Might 1 know the policy 
of the Government ? Asa matter of fact 

The Hon ble the PRESIDENT j— T here is nothing in the question suggesting 
a reply as to the policy of Government in assessments. 

Babu BR^ENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl The question begins with 
this introduction : ** With reference to the rates of re-assessment proposed for 

lands and the resolutions of the Government " Apparently these resolutions 

are the outcome of the policy of the Government. They relate to the ploicy of the 
Government. 

TTie Hom’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — That is just what I have been saying. 
The hon. memb^ seems to think that he can cross-examine me with reference to 
any point which is stated in the resolution. 

*010 Hon’ble the PRESIDENT : — The question, as I understand it, only requires 
certain answers in regard to certain facts, whether it is a fact that certain lands have 
been taxed at the rate of four to eight annta a bigha or something like that. It has 
reference to the last settlement. . Nevtf theless the question does not require any 
answer in regard to the policy followed in the last elam settlement. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl :-rMy question is i-" If so, 
do the Government consider themselves justified ? *’ Do I ndt in this question ask 
Govenunent about its policy ? 
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The Hon'ble the PRESIDENT : — Hon'ble members must remember that these 
questions are for drawing out information from Government. Whether bmad aoes« 
tions of policy should be brought in through interpellations is a matter which pcniaps 
neither the standing orders nor myself will be disposed fo allow. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI ;-Witk regard to (e) wiO 
the Government make any enquiry into the economic condition of Patnii ? 

The Hon’ble Mr; A. W. BOTHAM : — Government have no reason to suppose 
that any enquiry is necessary into their economic condition. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Is the Government sure 
that the Patnis are not dwindling in numbers far more rapidly than other people in the 
neighbourhood ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A, W. BOTHAM : — I have given such information as we have 
Sir. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-ln number ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — ^The hon’ble member’s question, I think 
dealt with the economic condition of the Patnis. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Does the Hon’ble Member 
think that the growth of population or the loss of population is not intimately connected 
with economic condition ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — Not necessarily, Sir. It very often 
happens that these lower castes, when the question of recording themselves in a parti- 
cular caste arim as in the census, record themselves under some other name, or under 
a higher subdivision, and thereford there is an apparent reduction in the number of a 
particular low caste, whereas that is entirely fallacious in fact. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-I must thank the Hon’ble 
Member for his ingenuity. 

Now, regarding (/) where it is stated that the p<k>rer section, the local fishermen, 
get only the crumbs of the trade, the answer is that the poorer section of the fisherman 
class either fish in the smaller beeb and rivers or work under the large fishery Mahaldm, 
May 1 know what the Government mean by "work under” ? Does it mean that they 
work as labourers ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W* BOTHAM They may work as labourers or they ma/ 

take a sort of sub-lease under the Mahaliar, 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYiW CHAUDHURI :-My question was Do 
the Government propose to ascertain in how many cases and to what extwt have 
enhancements of rents been decreed on the ground of rise of price by the civil courts 
in the subdivision for the last five years and take them as guide ? ” The reply given 
is that the rates of rent prevalent in raimWari estates were taken into considera- 
tion when the revised rates of revenue were proposed, and Government do not propi^e 
to make the enquiry suggested. Is it because the Government knows that the enquiry 
will be inconvenient for them ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. BOTHAM -No, Sir. The answer is in the negative. 

Babu BR-AJENDI^V NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Is the Hon’ble Member 
aware that the late Minister for Local Self-Government said in this House that it 
was almost impossible to get a decree for an eniunced rate of rent in a civil court ? 
He says this from experience. 
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Hms H an’bk Mr. A. W. BOTHAM It dut a supplementary questicm. Sir? 

Baba BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI ;-The reply it that the 
Goyenunent it not 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — I do not mind answering it. Sir. I think 
that it a very good reason for the answer which I have already given in the 
paper. Obviously there would be no object in making the enquiry which the hon*ble 
member suggested. 

Srijut BEPIN CHANDRA CHOSE The Hon’blc Rai Bahadur PRO- 
asked:- MODE CHANDRA DUTTA re- 

plied . — 

Assittant Surgeon of Coalpara, 


7 1 . Will Ae Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that the assistant 
surgeon has been withdrawn from Goal- 
para ? If so , why ? 


72. Is it a fact that the midassistant 
suigeon was also the subdivisions! medi- 
^ oibcer of Gcadpara and as such used 
to periodicallv inspe^ local board dis- 
pensaries in the interior 7 

73. Will the Government be pleased 
to state who arill be the subdivisions! 
medical officer now and what arrange- 
mento have been ma^ for p^iodic ins- 
pection of muffasil dispensaries 7 


74. ' Have the Government received 
representations from muffasil people re- 
ftfding the disadvant^es that will 
result to them by the withdrawal of the 
assistant surgeon 7 

75. What steps do the Government 
in^d to take to allay public anxiety in 
this resj^t 7 

76. Have the Government received 
representations from the Coalpara pub- 
lic and other local bodies, e.g., munici- 
pality, local botfd, Anjuman and bar 
* library, protesting against the with- 
drawal of the assistant surgeon and nray- 
hy for a reconsideration ot the order of 
withdbawal 7 

77. Will the Government be pleased 
to slate what st^s have been tuen to 
meet their wishes in this respect 7 


71. — The reply is in the affimiahve. 
This step was taken partly on the 
grounds of economy and partly to give 
encouragement to the members of tne 
junior branch of the Assam Medical 
Service by placing selected officers from 
that service in charge of some subdivi- 
sions. 

72. Yes. 


73. — Thm will still be two medical 
officers, one in charge of the dispensary 
and the senior in medical charge of the 
subdivision . The latter will be a select- 
ed sub-assistant surgeon instead of a 
civil assistant surgeon. He will per- 
form all the duties hitherto perfornied 
by the civil assistant surgeon including 
the inspection of dispensaries. 

74, 75, 76 and 77. — Yes. Govern- 
ment do not consider that any disadvan- 
tage will be caused to the people by the 
change. The officers selected for these 
posts will always be men who have 
particularly distinguished themselves 
and proved themselves competent to 
carry out the duties of the medical 
charge of a subdivision. 
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78. ^ Do the Goyemnmt Imow that 
facilitiei of communication Miith Goal- 
para and other parts of the province and 
Bengal are highly defective and make 
it impracticable tor people to procure 
medical help from outside in times of 
necessity ? 

Did the Government take this fact 
into consideration in finally deciding 
the withdrawal of the assistant surgeon 
from Goalpara? 

79. Do the Government know^ that 
the towvn of Goalpara and the interior of 
the subdivision are highly insanitary 
and that Goalpara is a prowimed area 
under the Epidemic Diseases Act and 
also that kala-azar is highly prevalent in 
the subdivision of GoJpara ? 

Did the Govemmrat take these facts 
into consideration in finally deciding 
the withdrawal of the assistant surgeon 
from Goalpara? 

80. Will the Government be pleas^ 
to state what would be the ^ saving in 
respect of salaries of the assistant sur- 
geon and one sub-assistant surgMn at 
Goalpara as before and two sub-assis- 
tant surgeons as now ? 

81 . Will the Government be pleased 
to state if all or any one of the follovnng 
officers were consulted before the with- 
drawal of the assistant surgeon from 
Goalpara was finally decided upon — 

(a) Commissioner, Assam Valley 
Division. 

(&) Deputy Commissioner, Goal- 
para. 

(c) Gvil Surgeon, Goalpara. 

(d) Subdivisional Officer, Goalpara. 

(e) Assistant surgeon, Goalpara. 

If so, will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the Uble any communication 
which the Government might have re- 
ceived from any one of the said officers ? 

82. If the Deputy Commissioner and 
the Subdivisional Officer of Goalptfa 
were not consulted beforehand will the 
Government be pleased to state the 

r wofM ^7 ^ coufultgd ? 


78 and 79.— The Govemmeni are 
aware that communications with Goal- 
para are not good. They are aware also 
that kflla-azar exists in Goalpara. 
Although admitting that there is room 
for improvement in thesjmitation of 
Goalpara town and subdivision, they 
are not prepared to describe th^ as 
highly insanitary. As already stated 
the Government believe that a speci- 
ally selected sub-assistant surgeon vriil 
be able to discharge efficiently all the 
duties of the officer in charge of the 
subdivision. 


80. The saving is Rs. 2,192 per 
annum calculated on the average pay. 


81 and 82.— The Commissioner, De- 
puty Commissioner and Subdivisional 
Officer, Goalpara, were not consulted. 
This was not considered necessary as 
the question was mainly a medical one 
and the Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals was in favour of the change. 
Whether the latter consulted the Gvil 
&rgeon and the assistant surgeon, Gov- 
ernment are not aware. 
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83. Will the Government be pleased 
to ascertain if the Minister in chargcjof 
the Medical Department as well as the 
Minister for Education and the Ins- 
pector General of Civil Hospitals in 
Assam received letters from private res- 
ponsible gentlemen and public bodies 
earnesdy praying (or a reconsideration 
of the matter ) 

84. Will the Government be^ pleased 
to ascertain whether the Commissioner^ 
Assam Valley Division, received tele- 
grarns from the public praying for re- 
tention of the assistant surgeon at Goal- 
para? 

85. Have the Government received 
any communication from the Commis- 
sioner, Assam Valley Division, regarding 
the withdrawal of the assistant surgeon? 

If so, will the Government be pleased 
to state what was the Commissioner s 
opinion in the matter and be pleased to 
lay on the table a copy of the letter in 
question ? 

86. Is it a fact that the people of 
Goalpara addressed a memorial through 
the Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara 
to Government regarding the retention 
of the assistant surgeon at Goalpara ? 

If so, will the Government be pleased 
to state what opinion the Deputy Com- 
inissioner expressed in the matter and 
also be pleased to lay on the table a copy 
of the opinion ? 

87. Are the Government already 
aware of the opinions of the Subdivi- 
sional Officer, the Civil Surgeon and 
Deputy Commissioner of Gc^para in 
respect of the withdrawal of the assistant 
surgeon from Goalpara ? 

If not, do the Government propose 
to ascertain their respective opinions 
as early as possible and move in the 
matter in light of the opinion thus ten- 


83and84.-Yes. 


85 and 86. — Yes. At first the local 
officers had not realized that a specially 
selected senior sub-assistant surgeon 
would replace the civil assistant surgeon. 
Although that has minimized the objec- 
tion taken, the Commissioner and De- 
puty Commissioner are still in favour of 
retaining an officer of the more senior 
service. The Government do not con- 
sider it necessary to lay the correspon- 
dence on the table. 


87. Government are already aware 
of the opinion of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. They do not consider it neces- 
sary to obtain the opinions of the others. 
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88* Will the Government be pleased 
to state if they have made any scheme 
for the Indianization of the medical 
services in Assam. 

If so, will the Government be pleased 
tolay on the table a draft of such scheme 
if they have any ? 

89. Will the Government be pleased 
tostatetheirpoiiqf regarding the India- 
nization of medical service in Assam? 

90. Will the Government be pleased 
to state how many civil assistant sur- 
geons have been given permanent posts 
of Civil Surgeons ? 

91. Is it a fact that Government 
have decided to hand over charges of 
certain subdivisions to members of the 
Assam Medical Service (junior) as a 
matter of experiment ? 

If so, will the Government be pleased 
to state when, under what circumst^mces 
and in consultation with which district 
officers the carrying out of this experi- 
ment was decided upon ? 

If no district officer was ever consulted 
in this matter, will the Government be 
pleased to state the reasons why no such 
officers were consulted before ? 

92. Will the Government be pleased 
to state the name of the dispensaries in 
the Assam Valley which have been 
s dected for the purpose of carrying out 
t iis experiment ? 


88. and 89,— No. The orders of the 
Government of India and the Secretary 
of State on the recommendation of the 
Lee Commission are being awaited. 


90. Two. 


91 and 92.— Yes, This has been 
done at Haflong and Sunamganj in ad«* 
dition to Goalpara. 

The district officers were not consult- 
ed for the reason given in answer to 
questions 81-82. 
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93. Will the Government be pleased 
to nune the members of the Indian 
Medical Service in Assam holding dis- 
tmt charges and their respective sala- 
ries ? 
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94. Do the Government propose to 94. — ^Thiswill be considered when the 

consider whether as a matter erf economy recommendat ions of the Lee Gunmis- 

more officers from the civil assistant sion are taken into consideration* 

surgeon cadre should be given 

permanent Civil Surgeoncies and 
whether it would be feasible to keep all 
the subdivisions under the charges of 
junior assistant surgeons by the savings 
thus effected ? 

95. Will the Government be pleased 95 .— The hon. member i* referred 

to sUte the rewns why it Iws bwome question 71 . 

•necessary to hand over subdivisional 

medical charges to sub-assistant 

surgeons P 

96. Is it a fact that Goalpara sub- %.— Yes; for the present. There 

division IS the only suMivision in the ^^re three subdivisions in the Assam 
^sam Valley selected for the purpose Valley selected by the Inspector General 

of carrying out this experiment ? of Civil Hospiuls. The experiment 

,, -ii i ^ 11 . has been made in Goalpara first. 

It SO, will the Liovemment be pleased 

to state in detail the reasons for parti- 
cularly selecting Goalpara as the ht 
place for carrying out this experiment P 

97. Has the attention of the Govern- 97 , — ^Government have seen the 

ment been drawn to an article in the article but do not propose to take any 
Tin^s of Assam, dated the 21st June action. 

1924, regarding the withdrawal of the 
assistant surgeon from Goalpara P 

If so, will the Government be pleased 
to state what steps have since been 
taken to reconsider the matter P 

Srijut SADANANDA DOWERAH asked 

Provincial Contribution from Assam, 

136. Will the Government lay on the table copies of their correspondence with 
the Government of India regarding the remission or reduction of provincial contribu- 
tion from Assam P 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER replied 

1 36. — Local Government are precluded by rule from making public correspon- 
dence with the Government of India without the sanction of that Government. 

Babu KSHIROD CHANDRA DEB asked 

Supply of Assam Gazette. 

138. Will the Government be pleased to state the names of the newspapers in 
Assam to which the Assam Gazette is supplied free of cost and also the names of those 
to which the gazette is not thus supplied P ^ Will the Government be pletscd to state 
the reasons of thif preferential treatment, if any ? 

28 
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The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER replied 

138. The gazette is supplied free of cost only to the Times of Assam and the 
Sylhtt Chronicle. It is unnecessary to give the names of all the other newspapers 
published in Assam. For the sake of economy the free supply of the gazette has been 
considerably curtailed. The two papers named were allowed to remain on the free 
list as being the leading papers published in English in the two valleys. 

Babu KSHIROD CHANDRA DEB The answer is given that for the sake of 
economy the free supply of the gazette has been considerably curtailed. Will the 
Government be pleased tg state the amount of money saved by discontinuing the 
supply of the gazette to the newspapers ? ; 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER 1 require notice of that question. j 

Srijut ROHINI KANTA HATI BARUA I want to ask another supplemen\ 
taiy question. Do the Government believe that the Ti mes of Assam and Sylhet Chro^^ 
nick ^e the only leading papers in Assam and no others ? 

TheHon’bleMr. J. E. WEBSTER -This is a matter of opinion on which 
Government arc not prepared to make any further statement. 

Srijut ROHINI KANTA HATI BARUA :—Will the Government be pleased 
to consider further whether in the interests of economy the supply of the Assam 
Gazette to these papers cannot be omitted ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER : — Government arc prepared to consider this 
question. - 

Babu GOPENDROLAL DAS CHAUDHURl : — ^May we know, Sir, on what 
special grounds the Times of Assam and the Sylhet Chronicle are supplied free copies 
of the gazette ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER : — ^The grounds were as stated in the printed 
reply. They were considered to be the leading papers published in English. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl : — ^Does the Government 
know the number of subscribers to those papers, the Times of Assam and the Sylhet 
Chronicle ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER Government have no information, 

^ Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl : — What was the information 
available to the Government on which they based their opinion that these are the lead- 
ing papers ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER : — ^The hon, member has not correctly 
repeated the wording. They are the leading papers published in English. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl put that question. Will 
the Hon’ble Member please reply ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER : — Government arc not prepared to give their 
reasons for thinking that these are two leading papers. If the hon, member has 
other information we shall be prepared to consider it. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl :-How does the Hon’ble 
Member come to the conclusion if he cannot state the facts on which he bases tbis 
oondusion? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER i-Thesc weie papers best known to the 
Government as being important papers published in English in the^rovince, There 
may be others, but we have no knowledge ? 
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Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-What is the intcrpretatSan 
of the word important ** by Government ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E, WEBESTER The hon. member had better consult 
a dictionary. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI -.-There arc scvwa! p^^ 
published in the vernacular. Will they not come under the category of ieadingy 
according to official views ? 

What is the percentage of the population in Assam which is literate in English ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER I require notice of that question. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI Is that not very small ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER 'I am not prepared to say what i8,a large 
and a small proportion. ' It is a matter of figures. 

Babu BRAJENDRA N^YAN CHAUDHURI Will it be more than five 
per cent, of the total population > 

Is the Hon*ble Member aware that the English-knowing population is far less 
than the number literate in the vernacular ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER Government are well aware of thia fact. 

Baba BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-How can papers in EngliA 

lead the population where those papers according to the admission made by Hon ble 
Member is read by only a small section of the population ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER We hope that the gentlemen lading in 
this province read English papers and they pass on the information to their less for- 
tunate brethren. 

Maulvi ABDUL HAMID:— Does not Government think it desirable tlut the 
contents of the Assam Gazette should be made known to the very large number of 
people who arc not conversant with English ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. j. E. WEBSTER :—Goyemnient think it moat deairable and 
will be very happy if these other newspapers will subscribe to the not very expensive 
Gazette. 

Maulavi ABDUL HAMID :-Having regard to tl«t doe* not Government think 
it more desirable that the Gazette if it i» to he *un>lied at public expoise should be 
supplied to the vernacular newspapers ? 

TheHon’bleMr.J.E. WEBSTER No. itianot the opinion of the Govemmefit 
that it will be more ugefully employed by the vernacular newspaper*. 

Babu GOPENDROLAL DAS CHAUDHURI I* not JmatakU an in^rtant 
paper? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBS’TER That i* a matter of opinion. 

Babu KSHIROD CHANDRA DEB Wa* not that paper prosecuted eight 
times ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J.E. WEBSTER:— I cannot »ay the number of times diis paper 
has been prosecuted. 

Srijut KULADHAR QIALIHA:— U that one of the reasons to hoWthot it is 
not • leading paper because it was prosecuted eight times ? 
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TheHon’blcMr.J.E.WEBSTER:— UsktKe Chair this question arises. The 
hon. member has enauired whether the (act that JanasakU has been prosecuted 
eight times is one of the reasons for holding that it is not a leading paper. I only ask 
the Chair whether this question properly arises ? 

Srijut KULADHARCHALIHA r— I should like to make my submission becaqse 
the Government has not given an answer. Is the fact that Janaiakii was prosecuted 
eight times a reason for holding that it is not a leading paper ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER This is not a reason for holding that it is 
not a leading paper. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI The number of subscribers 
to Jmasakti is over 1 ,200 and that of the Sylhet Chronicle less than 700 only. 'Will 
the Government be surprised to hear this ? \ 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER : — Government will not be surprised to haar 
anything. 

Maulavi ABDUL HAMID : — ^Having regard to the fact that Government con- 
sider it desirable that the contents of the Gazette should be published for the use of 
those who are not well versed in English, will they not consider the desirability of 
supplying the i455am Gazette free of cost to certain vernacular newspapers of the 
province ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTTR ; — Government may consider such a request 
but in the present financial condition we must exercise every possible economy. 

Maulavi ABDUL HAMID r — May I take it that Government at this stage of 
financial stringency refuses to consider the question of supplying the Assam Gazette 
to any of the vernacular newspapers of the province ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER : — Government would ^consider the request 
from any particular newspaper on its merits. As 1 have said, we shall have to resist 
as far as possible any demand for additional expenditure. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur KUTUBUDDIN AHMAD :-Slr, under rule 33.... 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT : — I am presently reading it out. 

Sr-^ut KULADHAR CHALIHA -.—After hearing the questions and answers, 
will the Government be pleased to supply the Gazette to leading vernacular papers of 
the province ? 

The Hon’ble Mr, J. E. WEBSTER : — I will not go beyond saying that Govern- 
ment will be prepared to consider a request from any particular paper. 1 cannot say 
what orders will be passed on such a request. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT : — ^The Standing Order 23 runs thus : — 

‘‘ The first hour of every meeting shall be available for asking and answering 
questions.’ 

It is past 12 now. 

Srijut ROHINl KANTA HATI BARUA asked 
Settlement of land with Miris of the Garamttr Chaparu 

I. ^ (fl) What Y/m the favourable terms ” given to the Miris of the Caramur 
Chapart and how, when, where and to whom were these terms communicated ? 



(A) Will the Government be plettcd to lav on the table a copy ol (aveun^ 
terms for settlement of land for permanent cultivation offered to the Miris and diuy 
served on them in the usual procedure ? 

(c) Whendidthe ‘‘ Naiir "arrive in the Garamur Chapari ? Wo it on the 17th 
May ? What was the time allowed to the Miris to remove their bdongings 7 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER replied 

1 . (fl)— They were to be alIo%red land free of land revenue for three ireain . A 
notice conveying these terms was served on the sjmt on 25th March 1923, and 
were also explained by the Deputy G>minissioner to two of the Miri GamaM m l 0th 
April 1923. A further notice conveying these terms wo served on the^ Mtris by a 
Miri chapmsi on the 30th S^tember 1 923, and finally the Deputy Commissioner him- 
self visited the chapari again in January 1924 and on that ocmion when oim o f m 
Miri Gams accepted the offer he gave him an order authorising him to recrive land 
free of revenue for three years. 

(i) — A copy of the notice is laid on the library table. 

(c) — ^The Nazir apparently arrived on the 1 7th May. ^ The actual time givCT for 
the removal of property is not known but the Nazir reported that before the 
remaining' houses were destroyed all property had been removed from them. 

SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 

Srijut ROHINI KANTA HAT! BARUA -.-Were the Miris given compenu- 
tion for vacating their lands? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER 1 do not think that the question arises. We 

were not asked whether the Miris were given compensation. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-ls it said in die 
Government commnique that fire was set to one or two dilapidated huts ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER I do not think. Sir. that thit •uppIeiBtai> 
tary question is admiMible under rule 34. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI I tu^t. Sir. my qu^ 
tion ia not — when the Nazir arrived at the chapari. I am merely asking the detaila 
o( what the Nazir did there ? 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur KUTUBUDDIN AHMAD r-I beg to riw to e 
point of order. Sir. .Rule 34 says " any member may put a aupplemwt^ quortwo 
tor the purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarmi^ which e n ”**;^ **^ 
has been given." This question has no reference to that and is an unnecessary 
question. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI .—Did dm Nuir anrive op 

the 17th or the day after ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER :-I submit. Sir. ^.th» question does not 
fall within the scope of rule 34. There is nothing about a hre m that qucstioa. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-M^obiort is to teat ^ 
accuracy of the time given for the arrival of the btofi tnd aa such 1 aubimt ttMOomt 
IS relevant and that the question should be allowed. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT :-Thto oonea uniar nife 34 wrt bo 
allemd. 
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Srijut tCULADHAR CMALIHA Why was the time allowed II the time 
was alloHfcd, for what object was it allowed, if it was not for destruction by fire ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER I Submit, Sir, again that the rule allows 
of supplementary questions being asked (or elucidating statements of fact. I do not 
know whether it covers giving reasons for the acts stated. 

Srijut KULADHAR CHALIHA : — ^What was the object ^ giving the time 
and why was it given ? If it was not for the purpose of destruction by fire it would 
not have been given. 

The Hon’bie the PRESIDENT : — If it comes under rule 34 I cannot allow ypu 
to ask that question. The question of opinion does not arise. | 

Srijut KULADHAR CHALIHA: — ^May I know why the time was allowed? I 
It clearly comes under rule 34 as it seeks to elucidate the fact why time wtt 
allowed. \ 

Mr. TARAPRASAD CHALIHA Why was it necessary to remove the be- 
longings ? 

Maulavi ABDUL. HAMID : — It is a (act that time was allowed. The elucida- 
tion of course comes in why time was allowed. That is what is meant by elucidating 
any matter of fact, and 1 should say that this comes within the elucidation of a matter 
of fact and is allowed under rule 34. 

Mr. A.W. BOTHAM ; — ^Sir, the interpretation of the wording of the rule is clear. 
The rule says ** Any member may put a supplementary question for the purpose of 
further elucidating any matter of fact regarding which an answer has been given.** In 
this case an answer has been given regarding a certain act, what was the time allowed. 
If the reply to that question required any elucidation, if it was not sufficiently clear, 
then any member could get up and ask a supplementary question to elucidate that 
(act but he cannot get up and ask a supplementary question on a different matter 
altoget}ier. 

Rai Bahadur AMARNATH RAY : — 1 beg to submit, Sir, that the answer that 
time was allowed is a matter of fact. This question only seeks to elucidate that matte r 
of fact, and as such the question is perfectly in order. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT : — 1 say that in my opinion it infringes the rule 
and so I cannot allow it. 

Srijut KULADHAR CHALIHA : — I wish to ascertain the exact time allowed 
to the Miris to remove their belongings. 

The Hon^ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER : — Government will ^enquire, if the hon. 
member so desires, to ascertain the exact time allowed. 

Srijut KULADHAR CHALIHA z — ^How many houses were affected and from 
how many houses the belongings had to be removed ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBS’TER : — I submit^ Sir, that the question does not 
arise out of the answer already given. 

Srijut KULADHAR CHALIHA asked 

Conslruclicn oj ShSt^r Camps* 

1 18* (a) Government considared the desirability of ascertaining from the 
Dq^w^Coi mpi a si o n cr of Nowgong wh^ier he issued any parwana to the mautadar 
looiiw thaSmsttf aimps iritb reference to question 2 of 31st July 1924 ? 
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(h) Was any Government officer deputed by the Deputy Commissionar to look 
after the construction of the camps of the Shik<^ ^ 

(c) Was the travelling allowance of the officer paid by the Government or by the 
Shikar party ? 

(d) Have the Government considered the desirability of getting the information 
regarding question 2 (a), (d) and (c) of 3 1 st July 1 924 ? 

Mr. A. W. BOTHAM replied 

1 1 8. (a) — Government have ascertained from the Deputy Commisaioner, Now- 
gong* that no parwana was issued to any mauzadar to construct a camp for any shoot* 
ing party. 

(b) — A clerk of the Deputy Commissioner made arrangements for the shooting 
party whilst on casual leave. No officer was deputed by the Deputy Commissioner 
for the purpose. 

(c) — No travelling allowance was paid to the clerk by Government. 

(d) — Government have ascertained that the camps constructed at Doloigaon, 
Lahorighat, Tangaguri and Gorapar were constructed for the Deputy Commissioner’s 
own tour and had no connexion with any Shikar party. They were not constructed 
by means of forced labour. Information regarding the camp at Hariaghat has al- 
ready been given. Government are not in a position to state what amount was paid 
by private persons on account of the construction of the shooting camp nor to lay 
vouchers on the table. All they can say is that there was no expenditure of public 
funds and that they are assured that all labour employed was liberally paid for by the 
private persons concerned. 

Srijut ROHINI KANTA HATI BARUA .—Was the clerk of the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s office deputed on casual leave to make arrangements for the Shikar party ? 

Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — I am afraid I do not know. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Will the Government 
allow any member of the house an inspection of the leave register of the clerk in ex- 
planation of answer (i)? 

Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — The leave register is not available in Shillong. It is 
in the Deputy Commissioner's office at Nowgong. 

pabu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI : — In case any member of 
the house wishes to inspect the register at the district office, will Government allow 
him to have a look at it ? 

Mr. A. W, BOTHAM : — I am not certain that the leave register shows casual 
leave. My impression is that it does not. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-ls there anything on record, 
either here or in the mofussil, to show that this clerk was on casual leave on that 
particular day? 

Mr. A. W. BOTHAM I can only say that the Deputy Commissioner has* told 
us that the clerk was on casual leave. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI My question was about 
the general system of records kept of these cases of leave. I think the reply of the 
Hon ble Member is not sufficient. May I expect a clear answer ? 
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Mr. A. W. BOTHAM If the hon. member will give me notice, I will give 
him a reply. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl :-May 1 t^e it dtat the 
reply (i) ii based simply on the assurance of a certain officer of the Government and 
that Government has no record to support the version of that officer. 

Mr. A. W. BOTHAM ; — Government of course keep no record of casual leave 
f iven in subordinate offices. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl :-If that officer were dis* 
honest 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER :-;On the point of order, Sir, May I point 
out that this is a hypothetical question, which is not allowed ? j 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl :-In reply (d) it is 
** that they are assured that all labour employed was liberally paid for by the privaW 
persons concerned.’* May 1 know by whom and in what way Government we^ 
assured ? 

Mr.A.W. BOTHAM : — Government were assured by the Deputy Commissioner. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl :-In what way ? 

Mr. A. W. BOTHAM They were assured in writing by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN OdAUDHURI :-May we know what the 
Deputy Commissioner wrote ? 

Mr. A. W. BOTHAM : — Certainly. He wrote—** I can only say that members 
of the party to whom I have spoken on the subject assured me that payment was made 
on a liberal scale for all work done and supplies given. As an indication of this 1 
may say that two prospective boatmen had a violent quarrel for the privilege of being 
engaged.** 

Maulavi ABDUL HANNAN CHAUDHURl asked 
Sait No. 17 of 1924. 

142. (fl) Is it a fact that Goyemm^t are helping the defendants in suit No. 17 
of 1924, in the court of 1st Subordinate judge, Sylhet ? 

(6) Is it a fact that Government have issued letters even to the defendants 'who 
are not Government servants to takfe instruction from the Government Pleader ? 

The Hon*ble Khan Bahadur KUTUBUDDIN AHMAD replied 

142. (a) Government have decided that the suit, which is primarily against 
police officers acting as such, will be defended at the expense of Government. 

(4)— Government understand that the Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet, has in- 
structed the Government Pleader to undertake the defence of all the d^endants. No 
letter has been issued by Government to any of the defendants. 

{^ulavi ^DUL HAMID The question here is that Government decided 
that the suit which is primarily against police officers acting as such will be defoided 
at the esyense of the Government. Does it mean that tlu^ are going to defend the 
police o^ri in tte suit or does it include that they will defend private persons against 
whomthecivil suit is pending 7 
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pie Hon’ble Khan BaUlur KUTUBUDDIN AHMAD .-^The reply to that 
question has already been given in (i). Government underatand that die Deputy 
Commissioner, Sylhet. has instructed the Government Pleader to undertake the 
defence of all the defendants. 

Maulavi ABDUL HAMID : — May I know. Sir — I do not know whether rule 34 
will be brought against me— tut may I know from the Hon'ble Member whether they 
Mprove of the practice that in civil suits private individuals should be defended when 
Government servants happen to be defendants > 

The Hon’ble ^an Bahadur KUTUBDDIN AHMAD :-Sir, I shall require 
notice of that question. 

Srijut SARVESWAR BARUA asked 

Grazing Grounds. 

207. Will the Government be pleased to state — 

(i) How many criminal cases and civil suits were brought in the pro- 
vince during the year 1924 for damages to crops by domesti- 
cated elephants ? 

(fV) How many grazing grounds, if any, have been provided for ele- 
phants ? 

(ill) If in view of the enhanced grazing tax on elephants do the Govern- 
ment propose to provide sufficient number of grazing grounds 
for these animals ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C BARNES replied 

207. (i)-^The Government have no information. 

(ii) — ^No grazing grounds have been reserved for elephants. 

(iiiVNo. 

Srijut MAHADEVA SARMA :~With regard to question 207(ii0» is it proper 
to impose a grazing tax without a grazing ground } 

The Hon'ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — 1 beg to ask whether that question is in 
order ^ It seems to me to be a hypothetical question. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT -Will the hon. member repeat his question ? 

Srijut MAHADEVA SARMA : — ^Do the Government think it proper to impose 
a grazing tax without a grazing ground 7 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES Now, that is a matter of opinion, and I do 
not propose to say anything. 

Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS We want a ruling from you» Sir* whether it 
is really a matter of opinion. 

Srijut MAHADEVA SARMA It is a question of principle, it is a question of 

fact. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT The Hon’ble Member for the Govemmenl 
took objection on the ground that it was a hypothetical qimtion. Does the hon« 
member (Srijut Mahadeva Sarma) ask if Government are taxing any places with frm* 
ing fees without providing a grazing ground 7 
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Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS .—Do the Government realise any grazing tax 
without any grazing ground ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. H. C. BARNES Is the question admitted. Sir ? 

The Hon'ble the PRESIDENT : — ^The question is in order. 

The Hon'ble Mr. H. C. BARNES The tax is imposed on the animal that grazes 
and not on the grazing ground. There are grazing grounds everywhere because the 
whole of the unclassed State forests are grazing grounds. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI What were the reasons ; 
why the grazing tax on elephants was enhanced } 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — What enhancement does the hon. member 
refer to. Sir. j 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-The enhancement W the 
rates on elephants. ^ 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — In the new grazing rules ? 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-In the rules that have 
been in force, are the elephants assessed at a bigger rate than other cattle ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — ^Tbe assessment on elephant is Rs. 15, I 
am told. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-h it because the elephant 
consumes more fodder than the rest ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — I am unable to state the actual reasons which 
actuated the Government in making the change at the time it was made, but obviously 
if the hon, gentleman owns any private forests, he would prpbably himself charge 
a good deal more for grazing an elephant than he would for a cow, I think. 

Srijut KAMAKHYARAM BARUAH : — Was any public opinion taken before 
enhancing the grazing tax on elephants ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — I am not aware. 

Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS : — ^May we know the reasons for answering 
question 207(i7i) with a ‘ No ’ ? The question was : — ‘ In view of the enhanced 
grazing tax on elephants, do the Governmnet propose to provide sufficient number of 
grazing grounds for these animals ? The answer is ‘ No ’ ; I ask the reason why ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — ^Thc answer is * No ’ because thw have not 
the intention. 

Babu BRi^ENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI : — Docs not the Government 
consider it obligatory to supply larger grazing lands for the elephants } 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — ^That question, Sir, does not arise. 

Babu KSHIROD CHANDRA DEB : — ^Have the Govcrnmcnl tried to ascertain 
the number of criminal cases and civil suits that were brought ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES ; — ^The Government see no reason to do so. 
The compilation of this would involve an enormous amount of expense and unless 
th^re is some very real reason for getting tiie work done I should not consider the 
<|ttestion at all. 
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^bu BRAJEIpRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Doe« the Gowniiwnt 

consider questions like this put by Giuncii as sporting and not serious > 

The Hon*bIe Mr. H. C. BARNES : — ^That, Sir, is a matter of opinion 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Is it the practice of 
Government to reply off-hand in most cases without attempting to make any 
enquiry whatsoever ? May I expect a reply. Sir, because I ask a question of (act ? 
Is it the practice ? 

The Hon*blc Mr. H. C. BARNES : — Is it necessary for me to answer that ? 

The Hon’blc the PRESIDENT : — ^The Hon’ble Member may reply. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — Government in answering questions en- 
deavours to give information when it is possible to do so without waste of time and 
expense. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-May we get for our gui- 
dance a limit of possibility to do so ? 

The Hon*ble Mr. H. C. BARNES The hon. member may kindly repeat his 
question. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI : — May we get soinc guidance* 
some instructions from Government — we should know beforehand up to what 
extent it is poss iblc for Government to reply to our questions. 

The Hon'ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — I do not think it is part of mv duty to fur- 
nish the gentleman with information of that kind or with instruction (laughter). 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI .—May I ask if the 
Government think it will be a waste of time to supply information to the Council 7 

The Hon*ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — I think if the hon. member reads the 
question he ought to see the answer for himself. 

Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS : — ^Are these reasons ? I want the Hon'ble 
Member to formulate the reasons plainly. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. C. BARNES : — I have nothing to add'. Sir, to the reasons 
I have already given. 


STARRRED QUESTIONS. 

Babu BRAJEinDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI asked 

I . (a) Will the Government supply an exhaustive list of all associations and 
individu^s consulted by Deputy Commissioner or the Subdivisions! OfRcen on the 
subject of transfer of Sylhet and Cachar together with valid strength of membeiship 
of those associations 7 

(b) What is the object of this new move on the part of the Government or the 
Deputy Commissioner 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES replied 

I . (o)— Government have not this information and io not propose to attempt 

to obtain it. 

Covertiment do not understand what the expression this 
move ** means. 
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IMm BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-l^ve Ac Government 
reoeiveil a report on Ac subject from Ac Deputy Gunmissioner, Sylnet > 

Tbe Hon*bIc Mr. H. C. BARNES I beg to point out. Sir, that Ak question 
does not arise out of Ae original question. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN C^UDHURI The reply to the origi^ 
question is that the Government have no information and do not wish to call for in- 
tMmation at this stage. I think this arises because my information is that Ae De- 
puty Commissioner has sent a report. 

Jhe Hon'ble The PRESIDENT Will the hon, member repeat his supple- 
mentary question ? 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI Have the C^vcmi](icnt 
recently received a report from Ae Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet, on this subj^ > 
Th^ question is quite clear. 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES A report has been received from the Commissioner rat 
t has not yet been considered by the Government. 1 may inform the hon. member 
t^t it dm not contain the information he asks for. The original answer is therefore 
perfectly correct. 

Babu BRAJENDRA Ni^YAN CHAUDHURI -Dm not the report of the 
Deputy Commissioner contain a single name of any associations } 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES : — ^That is « different question. Presumably some associa- 
tions have been mentioned ; but Government' have not received an exhaustive list. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-May I take it that the 
Government has got an incomplete list ? U so, will Aey supply an incomplete list 
even? 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES That isa new request and 1 must ask for notice. 

^bu BRAJENDRA NAI^YAN CHAUDHURI : — ^Do nqt the Government 
consider it a duty to supply partial replies to Questions when they are not in a position 
to supply Ae full information that is wanted ? 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES : — Sir, the hon. member 'asked for an exhaustive list ; 
we are unable to give it to him. 

Babu BRAJENDRA N^^YAN CHAUDHURI -Will Ae Government supply 
even an incomplete list within Ais week ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. H. C. BARNES Sir, it does not arise out of tbe original 
question, 

^ Babu BIWJENDRA NARAY^ CHAUDHURI :-Sir. the object of this 
original question is to get out certain information and it appears from the reply that 
Government is in possession of a portion of them. I think it is relevant to ask Ae 
Government to supply us with that portion of Ae list which they have in Aeir posses- 
sion. 


Mr. G. E. SOAMES : — I have already asked for notice. That is a new question . 
1 am ful^ entitled to ask for notice. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI .*-Are the names of the 
Snimm Ae Sunamganj Airman and the ^Ihet Anjuman mentioned in 

report of Ae Commissioner ? 
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Mr. G. E. SOAMES :-I cannot say whether the particular associations are 
mentioned or not. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI -.-Has the hon. member 
noticed that he is contradicting his own statement ? 

Mr. C. E. SOAMES : — I have not noticed any such thing. Sir, But I said that 
Government have not got any exhaustive list. 

BAu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-Does he remember that 
he said tJiat certain names have been mentioned in the report of the Commissioner 
and afterwards the same member says that he cannot say whether the names of the 
BraKman Pariahad or the Anjumans occur in that ? 

Mr. G.E. SOAMES:-! cannot see that there is any contradiction. 

Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS : — ^Did the Government issue any instruc- 
tions to the Deputy Commissioner as to how the enquiry was to be made ? 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES :-No . Sir. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-What is the object of this 
new n^ove on the part of the Government or the Dqputy Commissioner ? 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES : — The Government do not understand what the expres- 
sion “ this new move '* means ? 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-In view of the fact that 
public opinion has already been expressed through this Council. 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES : — Is that a question. Sir ? 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-That is put because of the 
previous answer that Government cannot understand the expression. I have simply 
made my question clear. 

Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS : — “ New move ** means the new attempt on 
behalf of the Government for the purpose of ascertaining the opinion of the people, 
knowing full well that that opinion was expressed through the Council last year about 
this time. 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES I thank the hon. member. Sir, for his interpretation. 

Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS : — I do not want any thanks from the hon. 
member. I want an answer. 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES The answer has already been given. 

Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS:— Where is the answer? May I expect a 
reply from the Hon'ble Member, Sir ? 

The Hon*ble the PRESIDENT : — Put your whole question. 

Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS : — ^My question is ' ' where is the answer ?** 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES ; — ^The answer was already given. Another hon. mem- 
ber gave his interpr^tion to that question. I thanked him for his interpretation. 
That wit nota question. 

Sfijut KULADHAR CHALIHA the light of that interpretation srOI the 
HoA*b|e Member now answer the question. 
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Mr. G> E. SOAMES : — ^Thc hon. member may lepeal his interpretation. 
May I say that the interpretation should be given" by the hon. member whd has 
asked the question ? 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-The Hon’blc Member 
may take it that I repeat the question. 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES : — 1 am afraid 1 did not hear. 

Babu BRAJEJSIDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-What is the object of uk- 
ing public opinion afresh when public opinion has already been clearly expressed 
through this Council ? i 

I 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES :~That, Sir» is a new question for which I must ask for 
notice. \ 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI ;-I submit. Sir, that it ally 
explains question 1 (&). May I repeat it in another form ? What is the object of 
taking public opinion now ? 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES : — ^The answer was in the hon. member *8 osm question. 
It was to elicit public opinion. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :-What is the object ? 

Mr. G. E. SOAMES .* — That» Sir, is a new question and I must ask for notice. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURI :~Wbat is the object of this 
new move? 1 have explained the word “move** by substituting ** taking public 
opinion." I want a ruling from the Chair. 

The Hon*ble the PRESIDENT : — On account of the ambiguity the Govern** 
ment could not answer the question of the hon. member . He has now explained 
the question. To that question the answer from the Government member is that 
they require information. 


Maulavi Dewan ABDUL RAHIM 
CHAUDHURI asked 

192. Will the Government be pleas- 
ed to state — 

(a) Who has been appointed in the 
post of stenographer and tour 
clerk for the office of the 
Director of Public Instruc- 
tion recently advertised in the 
Assam Gazette ? 

(1) How many applications in all 
were received showing se- 
parately the number of each 
community ? 


The Hon*ble Maulavi SAIYID 
MUHAMMAD SAADULLA re- 
plied : — 

192. (a ) — Srijut Hema Kanta Barua* 
B. .A. 

(b) — Twenty- three as under- 
noted : — 

(i) Bengalis of Sylhet 

. and Cachar. II 

(ii) Assamese (other 

than Ahoms and 
^ Muhammadans). 7 

* (in) Muhammadans .. 2 

(iv) Domiciled Bengalis. . 2 

(i;) Non-domiciled Ben- ' 
gali . , I 


23 
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193. Is it not a practice in such cases 
that for the selection o( the best man 
all the candidates present in the station 
are tested together in one examination 
and, if so, 

(a) whether such an examination 
was held in the present case, 

(i) if ^ not, ^ why ? And how was 
it arrived at that the candi- 
date so selected was best 
among the lot ? 

194 (a) As the post is a combined 
one of stenographer and tour clerk, does 
the selected candidate possess any ex- 
perience of tour clerk, and if so, to what 
extent. 


(i) Were any of the candidates re- 
jected on the ground that they possessed 
no experience of tour ? 

195. Is it a fact that Muhammadan 
community has been very inadequately 
represented for the last 12 years or so 
in the office of the Director of Public 
Instruction and is the Assamese com- 
munity over-represented ? 


196. Are the Government aware 
that there were qualified Muhammadan 
candidates for the post, and, if so, 

(a) whether they were examined 
along with others, or 'sepa- 
rately ? 

(h) if they were rejected without 
examiftation, what is the 
reason for this ? 

(c) if the reply to question 4 be in 
the affirmative, why one of 
the overrepresent^ com- 
munity was taken in pre- 
ference to one, with same 
qualifications, of the long 
standing underrepresented or 
a short represented com- 
munity? 


193. (a) and (fc) — The selection and 
mode of selection rest in the discretion 
of the head of the office. Only two 
candidates seemed at all suitable. They 
were tested separately and the better 
of the two was selected. 


194. (a) — ^The sanctioned post is 
for a stenographer and as the steno- 
grapher is generally employed as a tour 
clerk, a man with tour experience was 
desired. The successful candidate, 
who has only been appointed tempo- 
rarily, has had no tour experience. 

(i) — ^Various candidates were rejected 
for various reasons — tour experience 
being one. 

195. Muhammadan clerks have been 
found to use the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction as a stepping 
stone to better appointments elsewhere, 
and consequently the community is 
under-represented. The AssSmese 
community has been over-represented 
since 1918. 

196. — No. Only two applications 
from Mhuammadans were received. 
Both were matriculates and only one 
was a stenographer, but he had had' no 
experience of any kind. The expe- 
rience of the other was not satisfactory. 

(<i) to (c)— “They were not examined, 
because their qualifications were entirely 
inadequate for the post. 
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(<0 or why, in view of the inade- 
quacy of community a 
Muhammadan was not given 
preference to an Assamese., 
even if the former was found 
in some way or other inferior 
to the latter? 

(e) in that case what was his in- 
feriority ? 

Maulavi ABDUL MAZID ZIAOSHSH^S :--Does the Hon’ble Minister 
mean to say that the Moslems never stick to their posts in the Director of Public Ins- 
truction's office ? 

The Hon'ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA :-My short 
experience has told me so. 

Maulavi ABDUL MAZID ZIAOSHSHAMS : — Does not the question require 
information for the last twelve years ? 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA :-It applies to 
the last twelve years as well. All the Muhammadans who were appointed in the 
clerical establishment of the office of the Director of Public Instruction have gone on 
promotion to other departments or have %ovr to other places for personal convenience. 

Maulavi ABDUL MAZID ZIAOSHSHAMS May I know during the last 
twelve years how many Muhammadans were appointed in the Director of Public Ins- 
truction’s office and how many of them left that office ? 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA I cannot give 
the details off hand. If the hon. member requires I will send him the information 
he requires. 

Maulavi ABDUL MAZID ZIAOSHSHAMS : — I require the information. 

Maulavi DEWAN ABDUL RAHIM CHAUDHURY :-Will the Hon’ble 
Minister please let us know why the Muhammadans do not stick to this office ? 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA : — The ansvrer 
is already in print. In the answer to question 195 I have said : — ' Muhammadan 
clerks have been found to use the office of the Director of Public Instruction as a step- 
ping stone to better appointments elsewhere.' 

Maulavi NAZMUL ISLAM The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID 

CHAUDHURI asked;- MUHAMMAD SAADULLA re- 

Ofiee of the Director of Public ‘ 

Instruction. 


26. (u) Will the Hon'ble Minister in 
charge of Education be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing : — 

(0 The total number of sanctioned 
appointments in the clerical 
sm of the office of the 
Director of Public Instruc" 
tiun, Assam. 


26. {a) (f) — ^Excluding the personal 
assistant (who is a member of the sub- 
ordinate educational service) there are 
thirteen permanent men in the office. 
In addition, two temporary posts for 
one year were recently add^. 
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(<0 The total number of pernia- (ii^Tbe following itatement gim 
nent posts keld by tbe various the information desired : — 
communities and the number 
to which each community 
is entitled. 


(i) Will the Hon*ble Minister be 
pleased to state who have been appoint- 
ed in the two temporary appointments 
in the above-mentioned office adver- 
tised in the Asuim Ctizette of April 
last? 


(c)^ Is it a fact that one of the said 
appointments has been filled up by a 
non-Muhammadan candidate, though 
there wm many Muhammadan candi- 
, data with good recommendations from 
their masters? 

If so, what are the resfon# for io 
doing? 

29 


Number d ep- 
po iutments 
which each 
community 
%vouU hold on 


Number of appetintments held 
by each community. 

the bwia of 
p roportional 
representation 
of communi- 

ties. 

1. Bengalis of Sylhet and 
Caoiar 

5 

1*82 

2. Aaaamese (other than 
Ahoms and Muhamma> 
dans). 

4 

2*34 

3. Ahoms 

1 

■39 

4. Muhammadans 

0 

3 77 

5. Khasis 

2 

•39 


12 

A/. B. — One unconfirmed Muhammadan of 
the permanent staff resigned and was relieved 
on I8th June last. 


(h ) — Srijut Mathura Nath Barua to 
the post of Rs. 135. 

Maulavi Abdul Majid, ^ 

B.A., (since left) Vto the 
Maulavi Muhammad f post on 
Badiuzzaman, B.A. J Rs. 50 


(c)-*-Ya. Eleven applications from 
Muhanunadan candidates were received 
but none had the requisite technical 
office experience. 
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(d) Is it also a (act tkat the selected 
candidate for the above post of Rs. 135 
per mensem was a shorthand typist and 
a tour clerk ? If so, what are the special 
reasons fur appointing him to this post 
overlooking the claims of other candi- 
dates in the same office who are doing 
correspondence and other works similar 
to those required for this post ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the scales of pay 
for shorthand-typist in every office are 
different from those for the ordinary 
clerical staff If so, what are the 
reasons for allowing the shorthand 
typist separate scales of pay ? 


(if)— Yes. The man appointed had 
eighteen years* experience and was the 
best qualified candidate. 


(e)— Yes. They have special tech- 
nical qualifications and their duties are 
of a special nature. They are also em- 
ployed ab tour clerks of officers and 
hence have to deal with confidential 
correspondence. 


if) Is it a fact that there are orders 
to the effect that shorthand-typist 
should generally not be promoted to 
the scales of pay for ordinary clerks ? 

If so, why this different treatment in 
his case ? 
f 

(g) Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state why the vacancy was 
advertised when it was the intention 
to give office promotion ? 


(/ )— The answer is in the negative. 


(g) — ^There was no prior intention to 
give office promotion. The post was 
advertised so that the best man avail- 
able might be obtained. 


Maulavi Dewan ABDUL RAHIM CHADHURl .—Will the Hon*ble Minister 
be pleased to refer to column I of the statement given in answer (ii) of question No. 
26 (a) ? There are altogether twelve appointments. The percentage shown in the 
second column does not represent the complete number. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA :-The rest of 
the percentage is swallowed up by persons other than those shown in the left hand 
column. There are some officers who could not be grouped under any of these. 

Maulavi Dewan ABDUL RAHIM CHAUDHURI :-Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please let us know whether the post vacated by an unconfirmed Muhammadan of per- 
manent staff has been filled up ? 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA :~It has been 
advertised. 

Maulavi Dewan ABDUL RAHIM CHAUDHURI ; — May I enquire whether 
Government propose to take a Muhammadan to fill up the vacancy ? 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA r-Prefcrence 
will be given to a suitable Muhammadan. 

Maulavi MUHAMMAD MUDABBIR HUSSAIN CHAUDHURI -.-Was 
the nature of the technical office experience required stated in the advertisement ? 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SMDULLA :-lt could not 
possibly be stated in the advertisement what sort of qualifications are requird ? 
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Maulavi Dewan ABDUL RAHIM CHAUDHURl May wa know what sort 
of technical qualifications are required ? 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD S^ULLA :-The very 
nature of the post shows that the candidate must have requisite technical experience. 
It was the post of the tour clerk and therefore he must know shorthand and typewiit- 
ing and he must have experience of office work to be discharged by a touring officer. 

Maulavi Dewan ABDUL RAHIM CHAUDHURl 26 (d):- 7 May we know 
whether the selected candidate got the requisite technical qualifications ? 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA It has been 
reported that he had the necessary technical qualification. 

Maulavi Dewan ABDUL RAHIM CHAUDHURl :-May we know when and 
how he acquired the technical qualifications ? He was a shorthand-typist and tour 
clerk only. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT : — If the hon*ble member's question is how he 
acquired the qualifications, then the Hon'ble Minister might require notice of that 
question. 

The Hon'ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAM^ SAADULLA :-l can answer 
at once, Sir. This officer has got unique experience. He served both in the Deputy 
Inspector’s and the Inspector’s office, and in every department of the Director of 
Public Instructions’ office and therefore he had all the requisite qualifications 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURl .—Even in the position of 
a duflry ? 

The Hon’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA .-If in the csti- 
mation of the hon. member, a duftry is a member of the clerical staff, he even did 
that work. 



CHAPTER V. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAI. 

GOVERNMENTS. 

Superintendence, direction and control. 

1. The supervision, direction and control of the 
Secretary of State and the Govemor-General-in-Council has 
inevitably been reduced by statutory devolution and by the 
abolition of statements and returns formerly rendered.! 
Supervision may be taken to be the whole group of matter8\ 
in which the Imperial Government becomes aware of pi'o-\ 
vincial activities; direction the extent to which the Imperial ' 
Government co-ordinates activity, as even in the transferred 
sphere, besides the issue of general instructions; control 
the action of the Imperial Government in checking or 
managing the activities of a particular province. In all 
three classes the exercise of power by the Imperial Govern- 
ment may rest upon antpcr<lent legislation, e.g., in the 
transferred sphere, the Local Authorilies Loans Act, or on 
express statutory provisions, or it may be purely executive. 
Again, the purposes for which, and the powers under which, 
according to the brief definition in the Act (section 45) and 
Devolution Rule 49. the Central Government may intervene 
even in transferred subjects melt into, one another, and it 
may be difficult in a given case to determine the particular 
provision relevant. 

2. The measure of supervision, as comprehending the 
rest, may be derived from comparison of the figures of 
correspondence. The average number of letters received 
in the past three years in the Civil Secretariat was 1,430 as 
compared with 2.071 in 1920-21. 

3. In the matter of direction, while the Local Govern- 
ment have been left much greater freedom than before the 
Reforms, the co-ordinating activity of the Central Govern- 
ment has been very considerable even in transferred 
departments, as the formation of such bodies as the 
Agricultural Commission may indicate. In particular 
such action has been determined by the participation of 
India in international conventions. So far as regards 
statutory powers, the most important and the most 
frequently usted has been that of the Secretary of State 
concerning the public services. 
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4. Control was exercised upon the Local Government's 
proposals for abolition of Imperial posts, two of which were 
not accepted. The co-ordinative control in matters of 
financial rule was important owing to the prolonged and 
complicated labours involved in the process of devolution. 
The existence of antecedent legislation has not been of 
practical importance. Statutory control over provincial 
legislation has, however, been concerned in several 
important matters. Previous sanction has been withheld 
both to disallow a provision in a Government Bill (Local 
Rates) held to infringe a central source of revenue, and a 
clause in the Compulsory Primary Education Bill where 
a question of policy was at stake, and a clause in a private 
bill affecting the customs. While the Central Government 
was prepared as in the case of the private Opium Bill, and 
in the attempt of the Council in the Temperance and Local 
Self-Government Bills to acquire unrestricted rule-making 
powers to issue executive directions, the statutory powers 
of control were often inapplicable as regards actions of the 
legislature. Since, as the Functions Committee anticipated, 
the powers of veto and withholding of assent cannot be 
wea})ons for general use, while the power of returning a bill 
for reconsideration has also not been found desirable in 


practice, legislative control, the salutary character of 
which the Local Government have acknowledged, is not as 
complete as was on occasion desired. Even in reserved 
subjects it is far from co-extensive with the field of executive 
control,, and may render the latter otiose. Thus the 
executive cx>ntrol of the Central Government in the three 
points stipulated for re-assessments of land revenue fades 
into insignificance in relation to a Council for which this 
control has no import. The problem that would arise, 
should the Council carry a measure in defiance of a strict 


E.g, — (a) Separation of Judicial 
and Executive functions. 

(It) The appointment of an In- 
spect9r of Factories for the whole 
province and the institution of new 
returns regarding arms and ammu- 
nition. • 

The controversy bet- 
ween ^e Governments of Bengal 
and Assam and the University of 
Calcutta. 

(2) Restriction upon inter-pro- 
vincial migration. 

(3) Financial disputes. 

legislative and executive 


executive prohibition upon, the 
Local Government has notho^i^^- 
ever occurred in practice. Execu- 
tive control as distinct from 
direction has been* used only 
occasionally and has either been 
welcomed or recognised to be 
reasonable. On occasion the 
Local Government would have 
welcomed a more drastic use of 
the Central Government’s powers, 
, than was actually made. . 
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5. All examination of the correspondence received 
from the Central Government in certain departments may 
indicate the nature and basis of the supervision used. • 
Finance Department letters for 1927 concerning : — 

Number. 

Central subjects, e.gf., tariff, protection, salt, etc. ... 60 

Statutory control as regards stores, famine insurance 
funds, entertainment and patent medicine taxes, 
previous legislation such as the Companies Act, 

Stamp and Court-fees Act ... ... 17 

Financial information ... ... ... 62 

Kulings and interpretations such as proposals for 
modificatitin of rules, codification, regulation of rela- 
tions with the Public Accounts Committee, 
adjustment between departments, etc. ... TiO 

Executive and co-ordinating functions such as the 
conference of financial representatives, Taxation 
Enquiry Committee, instructions as to the Delt'ga- 
tion Eulos, correspondence regarding the eornmimi- 
cation by local bodies of information to income-tax 
officers, or instructions as to etribozzlement and 


fraud ... ... 60 

Correspondence regarding adjiistiment betwe<in pro- 
vinces, Meston Settlement, etc. .12 

Matters concerning rinperial relations ... 2 

Powers of the Secretary of State regarding the head 
of the province, the household, etc. ... 8 

Powers of the Secretary of State regarding the ser- 
vices, pensions, General Provident Fund. etc. ... 66 

Excise Department letters from 1925 to 1927 

(transferred in 1926) : — 


Antecedent legislation, e.g,, amendment to the Opium 
Act, central subjects such as Indian made foreign 
liquor, the medical store depot, transmission of 
excisable articles through the post, smuggling from 
Nepal, the Indian States, cost price of opium, fees 
for chemical analysis, encroachment on the fiscal 
sphere of the Central Government, tariffs ... 52 

Statutory control regarding provincial logisilation ... 6 

Imperial relations, such as traffic in dangerous drugs, 
resulting from the League of Nations ... 36 

Imperial relations, diplomatic, e,g., smuggling from 
China ... ... ... ... 3 

Relations between the provinces, e.g., supply of 
information, returns, conference of Ministers, en- 
quiries as to wood-naphtha, methyl alcohol, and 
consumption of country liquor, including resolutions 
of the ^uncil of State, value of confiscated opium, 
and opium policy ... ... ... 120 

The High Commissioner ... ... ... 1 

The Services , ... ... 9 
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A^culture Department letters from 1925 to 102^ 
regarding : — 

Central subjects, e.g., Besearch and previous legisla- 
tion, e.g.. Destructive insects and pests ... 42 

Co-ordination of provinces, e.g., All-India Agricultural 
Organization and Agricultural Commission (29) ... 6S 

High Commi^oner, e.g., Indian students ... 6 

The services ... ... ... ... 30 

Imperial relations, e.g., Imperial Exhibition, co-ordi- 
nation of agricultural activity in the Empire, League 
of Nations, etc. ... ... ... 47 

6. Of the 39 bills tabled 24 were submitted for previous 
sanction. One of the ren^ainder was held to include 
provisions requiring such sanction, while four submitted 
were held not to require it. Previous sanction was refused 
of withheld to clauses^^ 

(1) Assessing dues ©n land held to encroach on the 

central sphere of taxation. 

(2) Providing that parents with no children at school 

should not be compelled to pay the compulsory 
education' cess, because in another section it 
was declared that in no recognized schools was 
a fee to be charged, but the effect was to charge 
fees to parents with children at school. 

(3) Dealing with imported liquor. 

(4) Imposing imprisonment. 

(5) Providing for summary trial. 

In a number of cases, particularly the Scheduled Dis- 
tricts’ Amendment, Municipal, Local Self-Government 
Amendment, Goalpara Tenancy, and Bengal Chaukidari 
fiepealing BUls, the advice of the Government of India, or 
the examination in regard to sanction, revealed important 
defects. In the last it was found that the effect would be to 
remove the principal source of franchise in three districts. 
The member in charge dropped his Bill. 

Financial relations between the Central and the 
Provincial Governments. 

7. In the allocation of revenue between the Central and 
Provincial Governments after the Reforms two of the three 
heads which had previously been divided, viz., land revenue 



and stamps, became entirely provincial and the third, in- 
come-tax, was allotted to the Central Government, except 
for a share in any increase of assessed income over the 
figures of 1920-21. The Meston Committee which sat in 
1920 estimated that under this arrangement the province 
would normally obtain Rs. 1,81,86,000 from all sources (a 
figure slightly in excess of that estimated at the Simla Con- 
ference in 1919) and Rs. 8,57,000 would go to the Centr^ 
Government. This figure does not, however, include the 
revenue accruing in the province which was wholly central, 
prior to the Reform.s, such as the excise duty on petrol and 
oil and the expoil duty on tea, and which continued to be 
so treated. Under income-tax the Central Government de- 
rived in 1921-22 Rs. 8,14,000, while in 1926-27 the share of 
the Central Government had increased (including super- 
tax) to Rs. 30.38,000. From petrol and oil it derived in 
1921-22 . Rs. 1,08,000 and in 1926-27 Rs. 14,00,097. 
From the export duty on tea which was taken 
off in 1926, it derived as far as can be ascertained a 
sum of approximately Rs. 50,00,000 per year. It is not an 
unjust comment, therefore, that with the introduction of 
the Reforms the sources of revenue capable of the greatest 
expansion were assigned to the Ceiitral Government. 

8. During the years of the financial stringency many 
suggestions were made that a hirthcr contribution should 
be levied from the tea industry, in which it is estimated that 
upwards of £30,000,000 of capital is . engaged in Assam. 
The industry contributes directly to the provincial revenue 
only in respect of land revenue, and the land revenue paid 
by the tea industry is estimated to have been about 
Rs. 12,00,000 in 1926-27. On the other hand it contributes 
cunsider.'ible sums to the Central Government. The ex^mrt 
duty of Re. 1-8-0 on every hundred pounds of tea, which 
was imposed in 1916-17 and taken off with effect from 
1927-28, has already been mentioned. In 1922-23 tea which 
had previously been exempted from income-tax as an agri- 
cultural industry was ordered to be assessed as to 25 per 
cent, of its profits, after a test case as to its liability had 
been taken to the High Court. In 1926-27 this proportion 
was raised to 40 per cent. The increase was announced at 
the same time at which the export duty was taken off and 
it was not unreasonably considered that the impost had 
been continued in another form and the tea industry had 
obtained little real relief. The provincial Government, 
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therefore, felt it impossible to take advantage of the re- 
mission and impose additional taxation for provincial pur- 
poses. Considerable amounts are also paid by the industry 
to the Central Government in customs duty for the im^rt 
of motor cars and motor lorries and machinery. The whole 
situation is most unsatisfactory. The industry is hampered 
by bad communications, and while tea planters object with 
some justice that they do not get an adequate return for 
the very considerable sums paid by them to the State, the 
complaint has often been made' in the Council (again with 
some justice) that the tea industry obtains benefits from 
provincial and local revenues which are incommensurate 
with the scanty contribution it makes to them. The land 
revenue paid by the tea industry will grow with the en- 
hancement of the rates of assessment in the ordinary course 
of resettlement, and the Government propose to charge a 
premium on land which may be taken up for lea cultivation 
in future. But a mere charge on the land is an unsatis- 
factoiy and inequitable way of taxing an industiy. The 
question of raising a cess on the production of tea similar 
to the export duty has often been raised in the Council 
and outside, and while there is no present intention 
of imposing such a ' tax, it seems reasonable that 
the province should have the power' to impose it if it 
should wish to do so. At present such a tax is not within the 
competence of the province under the Scheduled Taxes 
Eules. 

9. In the case of oil the yield to the province in 1926-27 
was 2J lakhs arising from royalties, while the Central 
Governmept obtained, as has already been noted, a sum of 
14 lakhs in excise duties. Here again it is considered that 
the province can fairly claim a larger share of the taxation 
levied from the industry. In particular Ihe duty on petrol 
is practically a tax on motoring, and limits the extent to 
which the provincial Government can tax motor vehicles. 
The Central Government undertakes no responsibility for 
the roads on which motoring depends. 

10. In 1922 the Government of Bihar and Orissa asked 
for permission to levy a surcharge of annas 4 per ton on all 
coal placed on the railways in that province. They 
pointed out that practically the only method by which 
mineral industries were taxed was under the central heads 
of income-tax and customs, that the surcharge was easy to 
collect through the agency of the railways, and would be 
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easily passed on to the consumers (these in the case of 
Assam would be mainly the Railway Companies, the 
Steamer Companies and the tea gardens). The proposal 
was referred to all local Governments for opinion and was 
strongly supported by the Government of Assam, who 
pointed out that it would mean a much needed addition of 
Trs. 75 to provincial revenues. The Government of India 
eventually decided that they wore unable to agree, on the 
ground that the propos«!(l (ax was of a nature more* closely 
akin to the taxes raised by the Central Government than to 
the sources which were left, at the disposal of the provinces. 
A further objection was that ihe propo.sod tax would throw 
an additional burden on the central railway budget, whVh 
would thus have an effect on the financial contributions of 
the provinces. Thfs latter contention disappeared with the 
remission of the provincial contribution. In 1926-27, 
2,271,220 tons of coal were raised in Assam, and ihe province 
received a sum of Tas. 30 only on account of royalty. 

11. A proposal has also been made, with which 
Government have considerable sjnipathy, that a toll should 
be imposed on all goods entering or leaving the ])rovinc(! and 
the proceeds earmarked for the improvement of communi- 
cations. The underlying idea of this is the same, inz., that 
it is desirable both in the interest of the province and of 
industry itself that the provincial Government should have 
the power to raise a fair measure of taxation from its indus- 
tries. At present industry is hampered by bad communi- 
cations, and the province cannot afford with its inelastic 
sources of revenue to put the roads in a condition to cope 
with heavy traffic. A terminal tax cannot at present under 
the Scheduled 1'axes Rules be imposed by any provincial 
Government for its own purposes, nor can it be imposed in 
Assam even for the purposes of local authorities. 

12. Apart from the main question of the allocation of 
funds between the central and provincial the following 
specific points have been discussed from time to time : — 

(1) The maintenance of the Assam Rifles . — The Cen- 
tral Government made to Assam an assignment of fourteen 
lakhs per annum towards the cost of maintenance of the 
five battalions of the Assam Rifles, it being calculated that 
the total cost of maintenance was on the average about 
twenty lakhs, and that seven-tenths of this should be borne 
by central revenues in view’ of the extent to which the 
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Assam Rifles are employed on frontier defence. It was re- 
presented to the Central Government in 1924, however, that 
three of the battalions are located in areas for which that 
Government are responsible, and that the other two 
battalions have duties in connection with the frontier at 
least as important as those connected with internal security. 
It was, therefore, considered that the subvention from cen- 
tral revenues shduld cover four-fifths of the average cost, and 
shoyld be raised from fourteen to sixteen lakhs. This pro- 
posal was accepted by the Government of India with retro- 
spective effect from 1921-22. 

(2) The proinncial share of income-tax — Under Devo- 
lution Rule 15, whenever the assessed income of any year 
subsequent to the year 1920-21 exceeds the assessed income 
of that year, the province is entitled to receive 3 pies in the 
rupee' on the amount of such excess. As a temporary 
measure also the province receives 10 per cent, of the net 
collections as agent of the Central Government in the assess- 
ment and collection of the tax, but it is probable that this 
arrangement will not be renewed beyond the present year 
192S-29. The operation of rule 15 has been in favour of 
Assam owing to the fact that the tea industry was not 
assessed to income-tax till after the year 1920-21, and the 
province now derives a sum of some six lakhs from this 
source. 


The following table shows the growth of the provincial 
receipts under head : — 


Year. 

Net 

collections. 

Provincial 

share. 

Super-Ux 

(Cmtrat). 

1 ! 2 

1 

3 

4 


Rs. j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1920-21 . 

9,15.743 



1921-22 .. 

8.13,596 



1922-23 .. 

13.24,557 

1,15,944 

96.562 

1923-24 .. 

! 25,78.125 

1 

4,15.669 

4,84.756 

1924-2'’! .. 

i 35,83,539 

5,53,603 

10.27,313 

1925-26 .. 

38.29.465 

5.29,721 

8,27,407 

1926-27 .. 

27,13,284 

1 

i 4,90,951 

7,24,974 




The income-tax from salaries is about 32 per cent, of 
collections, from business about 66 per cent., securities, 
professional earnings and property only yielding negli- 
gible proportion of .1, .7, and .6 per cent The tax on 
salaries includes an amount of probably three lakhs on 
account of tea commission. Special enquiries pointed to 
the following collections approximately on account of tea 
(excluding personal income and commission oi m.anagers. 
but including privately-owned gardens) : — 



Rs. 

1923-24 

13,88 

1924-2.5 

20.21 

1925-26 

17,78 


These figures include 8.5 per cent, of the tax on Assam 
tea gardens assessed in Calcutta, as by an arraiigement 
between the two provinces 8.5 per cent, is credited to Assam 
and 15 per cent, to Bengal. 

The following table, showing the income-tax from com- 
panies and registered firms, brings out the growth in this 
.source of central and provincial revenue, mainly due to the 
taxation of a portion of the profits from tea culture : — 


Statement showing the assessed ineome and tax collected 
from (1) companies and (2) not from companies from 
1920-21 to 1926-27 


Year. 

Assessed 

income. 

Total. 

Tax collected. 

Total. 

From 

coiTif^nies. 

Not from 
companies. 

From 

companies. 

Not from 
companies. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1920-21 

15.39.858 

2.18.52.275 

2.33,92.133 

96.242 

8.12.806 


1921-22 

6.50.048 

2,03,97,871 

2,10.47,919 

54,171 

7.43.423 

7,97.594 

1922-23 

49,65.606 

2,36.53.225 

2.86.18.831 

4,63.130 

8,94,353 

13.57,193 

1923-24 

1.88.30.385 

2.90,19,515 

4.78.50,101 

13,39,920 

12.31.618 

2571.538 

1924-25 

2.42.48.601 

3,24.65.419 

5,67.14,020 

19,49,648 

14,30,470 


1925-26 

1.96.66.883 

• 

3,53.16,714 

5.51.83.597 

12.31.160 

15,94,651 

28,25,811 

1926-27 

1.74,50.049 

3.52,19,887 

5,26.69,936 

10,92,466 

15,96,603 

26,89,069 
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A auggesiioii bas recently been made, following the 
recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, that 
in place of the share in income-tax assigned to the province 
in accordance with the Devolution Rule 15 and of the statnp 
duty on certain documents of a commercial and gwui- 
commercial character, the province should receive a fixed 
assignment of 3 pies in the rupee on personal incomes 
(including dividends received from companies) and that 
if the yield of such assignment should be less than- the 
amount now received by the province (on an average of the 
last three years) from the share in income-tM under the 
Devolution Rule 15, and from the stamps which are to be 
transferred to central, the difference should be made good 
by a grant from central revenues. Under the special condi- 
tions of Assam it is anticipated that the proceeds of the 
3 pies share will be less than the amount the province is 
entitled to receive under Devolution Rule 15, and further 
that the' province will lose the benefit of a rise in that yield 
which is anticipated owing to the fact that the asseesment 
on tea companies has been raised to 40 per cent, of their 
profits. Nevertheless the province has a^eed to the 
suggestion in the anticipation that the share in the income- 
tax from the personal incomes will give a more stable yield, 
with greater possibility of future expansion. 

(31 The cost of order police on railioavs . — This is rather 
an intricate subject which it is not possible to discuss fully 
here. Tt may be briefly stated that a committee of 18W 
divided police duties on railways into three classes, viz . : — 

(а) Investigation and crime 

(б) Platform and order 

(c) Watch and ward 

and made the State responsible for the first, and the 
railways for the second and third. This principle continued 
with various modifications up to 1915, the staff for watch 
and ward duties being usually provided by the railways in 
the shape of chaukidars, etc., and the staff for platform and 
order being furnished by the State in the form of constables 
but paid for by the railways. As a matter of convenience 
the cost of the police employed on railways was divided 
between the State and the railways in the proportion of 8 
to 7 without any exact apportionment of the cost of e«k^ 
fUACi^on, 



In 1915 the Secretary of State laid down what appeared 
to be a new principle, viz., that the cost of aU the police 
einployed on railways should fall on the State, whether they 
were employed for investigation and crime or for platform 
or order, and the railways should maintain and pay for the 
staff employed on watch and ward only. Since that date 
no further payment has been made by State railways, but 
contracts were entered into with company controlled rail- 
ways by which they contributed a fixed sum to Government 
in lieu of the charges of which they had been relieved. Wi,th 
the introduction of the Reforms these contributions wdre 
credited to provincial revenues, and Assam receives 
Rs. 25,000 annually from the Assam-Bengal Railwav 
this account. ; 

The present contention of the Government of India ii^ 
lihat when time comes with the expiry of the existing 
contracts for company railways to be taken over by the 
State, these contributions will come to an end, and the 
provinces will have to bear the cost of order police without 
receiving any payment on that account. The Government 
of Assam have put forward the following arguments -. — 

(h) The new arrangements of 1915 were carried 
through without the provinces being consulted, 
and are not therefore binding on them. 

(6) The change was made for the sake of convenience 
only and did not denote a departure from 
principle, since, under the system of joint 
purse which then existed, it was a mere dupli- 
cation of labour for the Central Government 
to make payments to the provincial Govern- 
ment for the cost of police employed on the 
State railways. When, however,, central and 
provincial revenues have been separated, the 
argument of convenience is no longer valid, and 
a return should be made to the principle 
previously accepted, the merits of which have 
not been challenged. 

(c) Finally railways, like all other commercial under- 
takings, ought to pay for services which the 
State renders to them beyond the sphere of its 
recognised duties. 

It was, therefore, contended that the question of 
payment for the cost of police engaged on duties of platform 



and order on railways both those belonging to the State and 
those which are at present company-owned, should be 
examined on its merits. The matter is still under consi- 
deration. 

13. Under the existing arrangements the central 
Government acts as banker for the provincial Government, 
is responsible for the maintenance of its accounts as well 
as for audit, ^and manages its ways and means and resource 
operations. As banker it finances certain classes of 
provincial advances, such as advances to Government 
servants for the purchase of motor cars or the construction 
of houses, and has the use, free of interest, of the balances 
of deposits accruing in connexion with provincial adminis- 
tration and the current balance of the provincial fund itself. 
Since 1925 the central Government has paid interest, on 
fixed deposits of sums not less (in the case of Assam) than 
ten lakhs from provincial balances, the rate of interest 
being one per cent, less than the rate charged to the 
Provincial Ldans Fund in the case of deposits for 12 months 
and over., and two per cent, less in the case of deposits for 
shorter periods. These arrangements have generally 
worked satisfactorily, but the Government of Assam realise 
that any further progress towards provincial autonomy 
must be accompanied by the separation of the provincial 
and the central banking accounts, the maintenance by the 
province of its own accounts, and the management of its 
own ways and means and resource operations. Audit will 
doubtless remain a central subject. 

14. The power given in Devolution Rule 21 to the 
Governor-General-in-Council to prescribe a minimum 
closing balance for local Governments has not hitherto been 
used in the case of Assam. The Assam Government con- 
sider however that the provision is a salutary one and that 
it should be retained. 

Recommendations of the Government of Assam. 

15. The superintendence, direction and control to be 
exercised by the central Government have already befen 
mentioned in the memorandum on the head “Provincial 
Governments.” The Government of Assam there advised 
that provincial autonomy was impracticable, but that: 
given a strong central Government with the power of 
effective control over provincial Governments in .certain 
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matters, there should be an advance in the direction of 
responsible government in the provinces. They further 
advised that in some matters control over the local Govern- 
ment and the Legislative Council vested in the Governor 
should be transferred to the Governor-General or the 
Governor-General -in-Council. In addition to the specific 
recommendations there made, the Government of Assam 
advise that the control over legislation now given to the 
central Government by sections 80 A, 81 • and 81 A of the 
Government of India Act and the rules framed thereunder, 
viz., the Local Legislatures (Previous Sanction) Rules an(^ 
the Reservation of Bills Rules, should continue. The largfc* 
measure of responsible government in the provinces which 
the Government of Assam have advocated and the 
impossibility of providing a second Chamber in Assam 
make the retention of this control by the central Govern- 
ment essential to check hasty, predatory, communal or 
racial legislation and to safeguard The interests of the 
central Government and of other provinces. For this 
reason the Government of Assam are unable to recommend 
any relaxation of the 4.ct or rules in the matter of previous 
sanction, the reservation of bills or the power of assent or 
veto. The Ministers would prefer that the power of control 
over legislation now vested in the Governor-General should 
be transferred to the Governor-General-in-Council, but His 
Excellency and the Members of the Executive' Council would 
make no change in this respect. 

16. The question of executive control presents greater 
difficulty. If the recommendations of this Government are 
accepted, all subjects will be “transferred” in the new 
constitution. The .control of the central Government over 
tr^r sferred subjects is now limited by the provisions of 
Rule 49 of the Devolution Rules. This Government have 
already advised that if the Governor differs from his Cabinet 
in any matter wherewith he is specially charged under his 
instrument of instructions or which affects any central 
subject or the interests of another province, he should have 
the power of reserving the question for the consideration of 
the Governor-General and Rule 49 of the Devolution Rules 
should be amended so as to make the authority of the 
Governor-General binding on fhe local Government. The 
Governor and the Members of the Executive Council would 
also advise that the provisions of that rule should be 
supplemented by an amendment giving the Governor- 
Goneral effective control over matters affecting internal 
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security and title maintenance of law and order, including 
the administration of justice and police. In the review of 
the working of the Police Department the reasons have been 
advanced for the apprehension that with the grant of 
responsible government it may be difficult to secure such 
provision for the maintenance of law and order as is 
essential for the internal security, not only of the province 
directly concerned, but also of its neighbours. Any laxity 
in this matter in Bengal, for instance, would have its 
repercussion at once in Assam and vice versa. 

17. His Excellency the Governor in Council does not 
wish to convey the impression that responsible Ministers 
cannot be found to whom the maintenance of law and order 
could be entrusted. Ministers, equally with Members of the 
Executive Council realize the paramount importance of an 
efficient police force and an independent judiciary. But 
the experience of the past eight years does not, in his 
opinion, justifv the belief that the Legislative Council as a 
whole would be prepared 1o take a dispassionate view of 
such nieasures as might have been considered necessary by 
the men on the snot to stop a riot. The tendency to piilory 
magistrates in the Legislative Council for the delivery of 
an unpopular judgment may prove irresistible. Cases may 
arise in the future, as in the past, [an instance being given 
in sub-paragraph (12) of paragraph 31 (judicial) in chapter 
IV above] where failure to record a vote in condemnation of 
a particular officer would inevitably cost the member his 
seat. The apprehension that such might be the case would 
impair the confidence of the officers in the Government 
which they served. 

18. It is therefore essential that the central Govern- 
ment should have the power to intervene and require a local 
Goyemment to take adequate measures for internal security 
and the maintenance of law and order. It is also necessary 
that officers of all ranks charged with the administration of 
the law or the duties of the police should feel assured of ade- 
quate protection. Possibly it might be sufficient if the powers 
of superint«adence and control conferred on the Govemor- 
General-in -Council bv section 45 of the Government of 
India Act were in respect of those two departments, namely, 
the judiciary and the police, explicitlv defined by rules 
under the Act. These might fitly include not only the 
power to insist on expenditure considered necessary for the 
efficient maintenance of the departments, but also confer 

30 
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on officers serving in these departments the right of appeal 
to the Government of India, and, in the case of officers 
appointed (as proposed later in paragraph 19 of chapter VII) 
by the Secretary of State, an ai)peal to the latter authority . 
If no other means can be devised by which such control 
could be made effective, 'His Excellency and the Members 
of the Executive Council would advise that these subjects • 
be made “central.” 

19. Subject to what has just been said on the question 
of internal security and the maintenance of law and order, 
the Government of Assam do not think that any change i^ 
needed in the list of central and provincial subjects, save 
in one comparatively minor matter. At present gam^ 
sanctuaries are maintained as forest reserves and under \ 
item 14 of Part II of Schedule I of the Devolution Rules are ' 
a provincial subject. Such sanctuaries as are required in 
the interests of science to preserve species of certain fauna 
should not, in the opinion of this Government, be treated as 
forest reserves at all. They should be maintained under 
the orders of the central Government and at the cost of 
central revenues. There is a danger that a local Govern- 
ment or a Legislative Council may not appreciate the 
scientific importance of maintaining such sanctuaries, and 
there is. no reason why the cost of maintaining sanctuaries 
required in the interests of science should be debited to 
provincial revenues, merely because the fauna happen to 
exist in any one province! The subject is of all-India 
importance and should be classified as “ central.” 

20. In the matter of the financial relations between 
the central and the provincial Government, the Government 
of Assam have only two specific proposals to make. They 
consider that the revenue from the excise on petrol or at 
least a share of it should be credited to provincial revenues. 
It is the local Government’s expenditure on roads which 
largely produces the revenue from petrol and it is only fair 
that some share of that revenue should be allocated to the 
province from which it is derived. Secondly, by rule 3 of 
the Scheduled Taxes Rules read with item 8 of Schedule II 
of these rules a Legislative Council may not, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make any law 
imposing or authorising a loc^ authority to impose, for the 
purposes of such local authority, .any fe^intd tax on goods 
imported into a local area, unless an octroi had been levied 
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there on or before the 6th July 1917. The Government of 
Assam advocate that the limitation imposed by the li^t 
words of item 8 of the Schedule i^ould be removed and that 
it should be open to the Legislative Council of a province 
to impose or to authorise a local authority to impose a 
terminal tax, whether or not an octm had previously been 
imposed in that area. 



CHAFTEE VI. 


(7) THE COURTS AND THE JUDICIARY. 


1. Assam has no chartered High Court of its own. The 
High Court for the plains districts of the province is still the 
Calcutta High Court, while for the backward tracts where 
justice is administered under special rules issued under the 
Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, the highest court of appeal 
or revision is the Local Government. The creation of a 
separate chartered High Court for Assam has never been ^ 
practical proposition. Resolutions were tabled both in the 
pre-reform and reformed Council but were not debated! 
Assam pays to Bengal a contribution of Rs. 90,000 towards' 
the cost of the Calcutta High Court in proportion to the 
amount of work done on behalf of this province by the High 
Court on the appellate side. When the calculation was last 
made, the amount of work done for Assam was only 8 per 
cent, of the whole. Assam is at present the only Governor’s 
province which has neither a chartered High Court nor the 
Court of a Judicial Commissioner within its borders. The 


province is being rapidly developed and, if no substantial 
change is made in its territorial constitution, the time must 


Jndl., A, Sep. 1921. Nos. 1-3, and 
Jndl., B, Fob. 1022, No. 15. 


come when Assam will need at 
least a Judicial Commissioner of 


its own. In 1921 th6 question of 
transferring the control of the Calcutta High Court from the 


Government of India to the Government of Bengal was 
raised, but the Government of India decided not to proceed 
further with the proposal. 


2. In the plains districts of the province all courts of 
Judges, criminal and civil, with the exception of the court 
of the Assistant Sessions and Subordinate Judge in the 
Assam Valley, and all other civil courts in the district of 
Svlhet are staffed by officers of the Bengal Judicial Services 
who are lent to this province. The post of Assistant 
Sessions and Subordinate Judge, Assam Valiev, has hitherto 
been filled bv a specially qualified officer of the Assam Pro- 
vincial Civil Scnrice annointed with the High Court’s 
approval. All other stipendiary courts in the province are 
staffed bv officers of the executive services. In addition to 
the stipendiary courts there are 61 Honorary Magistrates in 
'Assam, some of whom sit singly while others sft together as 



a bench. These Honorary Magistrates have been appointed 
both at district and subdivisional headquarters and also in 
outlying places. Previously appointed for life, they are now 
appointed or reappointed for a period of three years. 
Village Courts and Benches have ^so been established in 
some rural areas. They have hitherto been constituted 
under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, as 
modified and extended to Assam. Tn future they will be 
constituted under the Assam Rural Self-Governmnt Act, 
VII of 1926. 

3. The judicial work is increasing now so rapidly that 
the' staff is proving inadequate to the demand made upon it. 
In the Assam Valley there is only one District and Sessions 
Judge with an Assistant Sessions and Subordinate Judge. 
During 1927 a temporary Additional Judge was appointed 
to deal with the heavy arrears of criminal work, and the 
appointment of another permanent Judge for this Valley 
cannot be much longer deferred. In the Surma Valley there 
is one District and Sessions Judge with one permanent Addi- 
tional District and Sessions Judge. In recent years how- 
ever temporary Additional Judges have constantly been 
employed. A resolution in 1928, proposing that the pecu- 
niary jurisdiction of all civil courts of first instance should 
be raised, was lost, after Government had explained that, 
as these courts were all under the Calcutta High Court, they 
did not propose to move before the Government of Bengal. 
Hitherto, in few districts except Sylhet has the Munsifa’ 
work been sufficient to justify the employment of a whole- 
time officer, but the time is not far distant when most dis- 
tricts will require a whole-time Munsif, and. When that time 
comes, Assam will require its own provincial judicial 
service. There will then disappear the complaint which 
whether justified or not, has frequently been made that, 
although the Bengal judicial service is required to staff the 
civil courts in Sylhet, natives of this province are not given 
their fair share of appointments to that service. 

4. Despite the large legal element in the Council few 
essays were made in judicial matters. Resoultions were 
carried recommending— 

(a) The separation of judicial and executive func- 

tions. 

(b) The recruitment of Judges from the bar. 
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(c) The ap^intment of officers of the Judicial Ser- 

vice in the civil courts of Cachar. 

(d) The closing of courts for Muhammadan prayers 

on Fridays. 

As regards (a) a committee was appointed in 1924 to 
^vise Government on the question of the separation of 
judicial and executive functions, whose report was laid 
before, the Council in 1925. No further action has since 
been taken as the general question is under the consideration 
of the Secretary of State. (6) The question of the recruit- 
ment of Judges from the bar had no practical reference as 
Assam has no judicial service of its own but obtains its 
officers from the Grovemment of Bengal, (c) Government 
were unable to accept the recommendation for the appoint- 
ment of officers of the judicial service in the civil courts of 
Cachar because the work was not sufficient to make the 
entertainment of whole-time officers for the administration 
of civil justice reasonably economical unless the courts at 
Silchar and Hailakandi were amalgamated, which would 
cause serious inconvenience to litigants, (d) This recom- 
mendation has been accepted. 


5. Honorary Magistrates have not escaped criticism. 
A resolution was moved in 1923 to limit the period of office 
of an Honorary Magistrate. The resolution was then with- 


V«L m, Nol 6 of 1023, 
63443BI, 


pices drai^ but was moved again in a 
modified form later in the 


year. 

. The mover’s contention was that 

It WM prejudicial to the administration of justice that any 
magistrate should continue in office for a long period in one 
pl^ on the ground that “he would be likely to form his own 
likM Md dislikes, bias and prejudices.” Another member 
smd some Honorary^ Magistrates amongst our Indian 
mends have not the slightest idea of the law.... Whenever 
ibey find a case coming up before them they try to bring 
the that section which they have already 

selec^. Ihe same member referred to the story of the 
ron of an Honorary Magistrate in Bengal who on his father’s 
^® an Honorary Magistrate 

the family had no other means of 
Bubsisteik^ & long as his father was alive he had to 
rapport his family members with the remuneration which 
he used to get from his post of Honorary Magistrate.” The 
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resolution, liowever, received litUe support and was easily 
defeated. Since that date references in the Council to 
Honorary Magistrates have been few and have bwn confined 
to questions suggesting that Honorary Magistrates might 
be prejudiced by their local knowledge and that Govern- 
ment do not always select the most suitable persons for these 
posts. 



CflAPTfeRVll. 

THE POSITION OF THE SERVICES. 

Working of the public services. 

1. A' comparison (necessarily approximate, owing to 
the change from war circumstances, changes of classifica- 
tion, etc.) of the composition of the services under the con- 
trol of the Local Government on the 1st January 1921 and on 
the 1st January 1928 produces the following figures 

1921. 1928. 


1. Ofl&cers of the All-India servioes, including 
officera who held jpoata normally held by All- 
India servioe officers, and including four 
officers of the Bengal cadm whose services 
have been lent to Assam. 

145 

135 

2. Number of the above serving definitely in 
transferred departments 

29 

31 

8. Number of Indian officers included in No. 1 

15 

28 

4. Number of provincial service officers holding 
^'listed” posts in the Lidian Civil Service 
(including one officer of the Bengal Judicial 
Service lent to Assam). 

1 

4 

5. Number of provincial service officers who have 
been promoted to other All-India services ... 

3 

7 

6. Number of provincial service officers holding 
Civil Surgeoncies. ... 

4 

5 

7. Number of Indians included in No. 6 

1 

2 

8. Number of officers in the provincial and upper 
subordinate serviced 

427 

521 

9. Number of (8) above who were Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians 

27 

28 

(N. B . — ^Heading S includes two statutory natives of India 
Police Service.) 

in the Indian 


2. There has been little change in the constitutional 
position of the services since the inception of the reforms, 
except that the powers of control and the rights of the ser- 
vices have been defined more closely by statutory rotes. 

* 

3. The All-India services are appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State, with' whom alone rests the power of dismissal' 
or removal. Control otherwise is vested in the Government 
onddr which the officers are serving, but against any order 



ai si^tantatlve punishment an officer of an All-India ser- 
vice nas the right of appeal to the Governor General m 
Conncil and thereafter to the Secretary of State. In i«e 
case of the provincial and subordinate services the power of 
wpointment, control and removal rests with the Local 
(Mvemment, except so far as the authority may have been 
delegated to Heads of Departments or other officers. Gene- 
rally the power has been retained by the. Local Government 
in we case of the provincial services and delegated in the 
case of the subordinate services, although there axe excep- 
tions, such as the Lecturers’ grade of the Assam Educational 
Service, to which appointments are made by the Head of 
the Department wmle the power of appointmg veterinary 
inspMt^ and sub-registrars, who bmong to subordinate 
services, has been retained by Government. 

4. Every officer of a provincial or subordinate service 
against whom an order of substantive punishment has been 
passed has the right of appeal to the next higher authority. 
In the case of the provincial services the original order can 
be passed only by the Local Government, i.e., by the Gover- 
nor in Council or the Governor and his Minister. In such 
cases the appeal lies to the Governor. 

5. With the substitution of Council Government for 
that of a single head it was necessary to define to what 
extent the Governor is to exercise control in these matters, 
in Ahhuiti the business rules to this end provide that recrait- 
ment to provincial services and to subordinate services, 
when the initial pay is not less than Rs. 150 a month, and 
appointments to posts usually held by officers of an All-India 
or a provincial service, appointments to the selection grades 
of subordinate services and appointments of officers on a 
pay of Rs. 260 or more must be submitted to the Governor, 
and require, in the case of reserved departments, the 
concurrence of a majority of the Executive Council and, in 
the case of the transferred departments, the concurrence of 
the Governor. The concurrence of the Governor is also 
required in any case where a Member or Minister proposes 
not to accept the recommendation of a Commissioner or 
Head of a Department. 

6, Other changes are that— 

(1) The posting of special sub-registrars has been for 
convenience reserved to Government. 
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(2) The posting of medical officers of the provincial 

_ ^jervice has been made 
Kufc Append, c«. a subject to the approval 

of Government, thus being brought into line 


with procedure in other provincial services. 
The change was objected to by the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals in 1928 as involving 
delay and interference in departmental control, 
but his successors have not made any com- 


plaint on this score. 


(3) Directions for the guidance of the Inspeptor 

General of Civil Hodni- 


. .. „ General of Civil Ho^pi- 

tals m the appomtment 
of subordinate medical officers have been com- 


municated by the Minister, with the concur- 
rence of the Governor, mainly in order to 
provide for the fulfilment of Government policy 
in regard to communal claims. 


(4) Selection Boards are generally ap^inted to 
interview and recommend candidates for 
appointment, other than by promotion, to each 
provincial service, a procedure which had been 
introduced before the reforms in the case of the 
Assam Civil Service. 


7. The Governor, though he has on occasion recorded 
„ his personal dissent, has generally 
, accepted the advice of the 

Minister in respect of appointments to provinciid services. 


In matters of discipline there were two instances in 

r«e Appendix, ««,. M. 17 end imperial servico officers 

21 . serving on the transferred side 

were involved, and in which there was indication that the 
control of the Govbmor was not merely nominal. One of 
these was the only instance observed of rebellion against a 
Minister’s policy. Other complaints, which were echoed in 
the Legislative Council, only involved allegations of the 
unsatisfactory conduct of two European cfflcers in their 
social relations, such as reception and official visits, with 
Indian Members and Minjsters. 


8. While the. position of the services generally was 
affected by the impetus given by popular control to the 
principle of communal representation, there were instances 
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in which the interests of serving officers were affected by ^e 
Vide Appendix, cum 1, 7, 10, i5,nece8sity o£ Carrying out policy 
14, ifi, 21 and 22. implicit in the reforms, or by the 

political motives upon which Government or a Minister were 
compelled to act. The complication of the Government 
machine was chiefly felt in the increase of work and the 
delays which it entailed, but the division of authority had 
an inevitable effect in checking initiative, and this tendency 
was increased by the political handle given to hostile 
criticism. The records of appeal and memorial do not 
exhibit an increase or any feature which might be ascribed 
to the new system, and only one memorial definitely relates 
to that system. That it made the need for self -protection 
felt, however, is clear from the rapid growth of service 
associations, all save one formed during this period, and 
covering most services above the lowest ranks, save in the 
Agricultural, Industries. Co-operative, Jails, Registration, 
Public Works and Excise Departments. 


The dates are given — 

The Surma Valley Ministerial Ofl&cers' Association ... 1915 

The Compounders' Association, Sylhet ... ... 1921 

The Assam Branch, Indian Civil Service Association ... 1921 
The Assam Civil Service Association ... ... 1922 

The Assam Branch, European Government Servants* 

Association ... ... ... ... 1922 

The Assam Police Association ... ... ... 1922 

The Assam Forest Service Association ... ... 1922 

The Assam Subordinate and Lower Subordinate Educa- 
tional Services Association ... ... 1923 

The Assam Branch, Indian (Imperial) Police Association 1924 
The Assam Junior Civil Service Association ... 1924 

The Assam Educational Service Association ... 1925 

The Assam Veterinary Graduates* Associatidn ... 1926 
The Shillong Ministenal Ofl&cers* Association ... 1926 

The Assam Secretariat Ministerial Officers* Association 1927 
The Assam Valley Kanungos’ and Mandals* Association 1927 


(N, B , — Provincial and Subordinate Medical Officers may belong to the 
All-India Associations for these classes.) 

9. It has been stated that there appears to be no in- 
crease in memorials due to the reforms. In fact, most memo- 
rials, when sent direct, have been addressed to' the Governor, 
even in transferred departments. Government have, how- 
ever, noticed a tendency to increase in the habit of protest- 
ing at transfers. Attempts to influence Government both by 

„ and in relation to officers have 
App»a.x. oauB 5 and 11. marked, through the 

press, the Council, or individual members of Council. The 
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press has always been much pre-occupied with sei^ce 
matters. The change during the reformed period has been 
the reproduction of matters raised by the press in the Coun- 
cil, with such influence upon Government as this may 
involve. The press has continued attacks, often of a defa- 
matory nature, on Government officers, the colour of the 
organ determining whether the Governor in Council and the 
Minister, or some extra-governmental organisation such as 
the Congress, axe exhorted to act in the matter. The rela- 
tions of Government officers with the public have been 
affected chiefly by the attitude of a party which regards any 
communication with such officers as improper, with the 
effect of impaling mutual confidence between the public 
and the executive. There have been instances, however,\ in 
which the former relations between them have been resto^d 
owing to extraneous reasons of communal or party feeling, 
in remarkable circumstances. It has not always been pos- 
sible to protect officers from what Government has consi- 
dered to be unmerited attack, owing generally to the state 

of the law on the subject, and the 
5 *^'/*and*'M”****’ ***** ^ ^’realisation that the courts have no 

’ considerable tradition in the main- 

tenance of official prestige. 

10. The Council has also been much pre-occupied with 
service* matters, asking 258 questions, 100 of them. raising 
communal issues. Out of 1,694 questions classified in the 
last four years thirty dealt with the condtict of officers. 
Some trenched upon the oridnary discretion of the executive 
in such matters as posting and petty matters of discipline. 
Following the press, which was capable of publishing a 
private conversation of the Principal of a college with his 
pupils, the Council frequently went into the details of offi- 
cers’ conduct, or even private life, with curiosity, in ques- 
^ ,. tions and in the casual course of 

vw. ctuipter IV undw quesb^ debate. Attacks have sometimes 
Vide Appwidii, oaies . ^ an made in concrete form both 

in and outside the Council. The chief object of attack was 
however the superior services, which were regarded as 
expensive and unnecessary, even if unobjectionable on other 
grounds, and, attack being impossible on non-voted heads, 
ft was directed against votable items. Thus allowwces 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for officers ^pointed 
by him were in one service refused to imperial officers not 
so appointed, or to provincial and subordinate officers, on 
the ^und that “officers of Government shonld share the 
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difficulties of the tax-payer,’* or deduction was made from 
the provision for the offices of the Commissioners and the 
Director of Surveys. Reduction was also made in 
the supplementary provision for a provincial officer 
serving as vice-chairman of a municipality, which had 
been omitted from the budget by accident, on the 
ground that the work, for which his predecessors had drawn 
allowance, should be done by a nOn-official. It was, however, 
more common for the Council to press for benefits to 
particular provincial or subordinate or clerical services. 
There was no sign of similar support in the Legislative 
Council for the claims of the lower ranks, such as 
constables, jail warders or menials. On only one occasion 
did the question whether Government officers had received 
protection such as they needed in the Council arise, via., 
in the debates upon settlement of land; this question dis- 
covered a differPnce of opinion in the reserved side of 
Government. 

Recruitment for the provincial services, senior or junior, 

» was the frequent subject of 

ftorutiny in the Legislative Coun- 
oil, which advanced the claims, communal or territorial 
amongst others, of — • 

(1) The Assam Valley, 

(2) The Assamese, 

(3) The Muhammadans, 

(4) The Khasis, 

(.5) The Britial Banias and Kaibarttas. 

(6) The Habiganj subdivision, 

(7) The Mangaldai subdivision. 

Resolutions were moved, but not carried, with the 
object of reducing the travelling allowance or lowering the 
railway class accommodation of the superior services. 

11. Eleven officers have retired or are retiring on 
proportionate pension. Of these two. were Indian Civil 
Service officers, three belonged to the Indian Police 
Service, two to the Indian Agricultural Service, two to the 
Indian Service of Engineers, one to the Indian Forest Ser- 
vice and one to the Indian Educational Service. 

12. The Indian Civil Service never had a complete 
monopoly of the higher posts in Assam, since the province 
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was “ noii'Biegulation ” and there were a number of 
military officers in the Commission. The last of these 
retired shortly after the inception of the reforms. The 
post of Inspector General of Civil Police was then, and is 
now, held by a Police Officer. The chief administrative 
^ts in the two frontier tracts have been allotted to the 
Indian Police Service and not to the Indian Civil Service 
since the creation of the tracts in 1914. The post of Excise 
Commissioner was abolished in 1922. It has recently been 
terporarily restored, but is not included in the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service, although for the present an officer 
of that service has been seconded to fill the post. One post 
of Settlement Officer has recently been added to the cadre. 
Formerly temporary posts of Settlement Officers we^ 
created, to which officers of the Indian Civil Service were 
seconded. There are at present two Settlement Officers, 
one of whom is an officer of the Indian Civil Service who 
holds the post provided in the cadre. The other is an officer 
of the provincial service officiating in a listed post of the 
cadre. He holds the temporary post of Settlement Officer. 

The first Council moved a resolution requesting that 
one secretaryship and two under-secretaryships should be 
filled by Indian members of services other than the Indian 
Civil Service, but withdrew it on an assurance that officers 
of the provincial .service would be considered. One under- 
secretaryship was in point of fact held by an officer of the 
provincial service before the reforms, and, though this was 
afterwards held for some time bv an Indian officer of the 
Indian Civil Service, it has now been held for five years by 
officers of the provincial service. 

13. Of the other All-India services, the Agricnltnral 
and Veterinary were alwavs of small number, and have 
almost ceased to exist. The Forest and Public Works 
services, after being faced, in the one case with a reduction 
in importance, and in the other with the prospect of virtual 
extinction, have recently been called upon to undertake a 
policy of expansion. • The Medical and Educational services 
have been but slightly reduced, and have undergone no 
change in prospects owing to changes of major policy in the 
departments. Meanwhile all the imperial services have 
benefited from the recommendations of the Lee Commission, 
and complaints regarding the terms and conditions of 
service have died down. 
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14. The pay of ail provincial and subordinate services 
has been improved. This was necessitated by the increase 
in the cost of living that followed the Great War. 


The provincial services have gained considerably owing 
to reductions in the imperial services, though not so much 
as they or the Council would wish. Both the Council and 
the provincial services have indicated on occasion that posts 
vacated by officers of European domicile should be given 
by preference to services recruited locally rather than by 
services recruited imperially with no better quali- 
fications in the matter of degree and training. 
The senior provincial civil service was reduced during 
this period in favour of the junior as a inatter of retrench- 
ment, but has since been increased. It has gained an under- 
secretaryship, and in addition three posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre have been listed as open to members of 
this service. A temporary post of additional judge was also 
given to a member of this service. Other provincial ser- 
vices have generally increased, and have gained by promo- 
tion one post in the Forest, one in the Educational, and 
three in the Police All-India services. 


or 


16. Expressions of resentment at nopular control 
. j. , a ,/,■ IT the part of the services. 

16. 18 wd 22 . obiection TO the policy 

dure adopted, have been few. 


on 
of 

or proce- 


The question of recruitment and of Public Services 

Commissions. 


18. It has been decided that recruitment to the pro- 
vincial services should be bv nomination after consulting 
selection boards. The division of the province into three 
parts (1) the Bengali-speaking Surma Valley, (2) 
'Assamese-speaking Assam Valley, and (?) the Hills, with 
diminishing degrees of educational attainment, renders no 
other course possible, especially if, as has been considered 
desirable, officers with cultural sympathies are to be avail- 
able for employment in these parts. The question of recruit- 
ment by competitive examination has twice been placed 
before the Council, but each time defeated, though on the 
Vide Appendix, case 80 . latter occasiou it was proposed 

to postpone the operation of the 
recommendation for a period of five years. The desire of 
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the dominant community of Surma Valley Hindus for a 
free field has however found strong expressibn both in the 
Council and in the Ministry. Selection boards or com- 
mittees have continued to be appointed ad hoe, and in the 
case of the civil services are appointed separately for the 
valleys. New statutory rules for all provincial services are 
now being drafted and by those rules permanent boards of 
selection will be constituted for the several services. 

No action has been considered in the direction .of creat- 
ing a provincial public service commission. In 1927, not a 
normal year owing to previous retrenchment, there w€|re 
only 21 officers newly appointed to provincial services, in- 
cluding the techiycal. Cadres are small, and recruitment 
is usually limited to merely one or two posts in the year fqr 
a service. > 


Inot.^ntzation. 

17. Though Tndianization has been slow, it is relative- 
ly fast, in consideration of the views hitherto held as to the 
need of European officers for (1) appointments to civil 
districts with a large nopulation of European tea planters, 
<2) four district and three subdivisional charges in the hill 
districts, the nosts of Political Officers and Assistant 
Political Officers in the frontier tracts, involving relations 
with animistic tribes. The posts of Political Agent. Presi- 
dent of the Durbar and three subdivisional charges in the 
Manipur State might have to be held by Europeans of the 
Tmnerial civil and Police services or European 
and Anglo-Indian members of the Provincial civil 
service. The employment of Indians in the charges 
mentioned would be disliked bv the officers them- 
selves, and resented bv the tribes as a denarture ftnm estab- 
lished usage. In the case of the semi-civilised tribes. Nagas 
and Mishmis and the like, such resentment may take the 
form of violence. The conflict between these considerations 
and the desire for Indianization became practical in the 
discussion as to the fixation .of recruitment proportions for 
the Indian civil and police services, when the former were 
partially recognised in the decision. The question of re- 
placing officers of the Indian Medical Department or mili- 
tary assistant surgeons, by civil assistant surgeons, in the 
hill districts, has also been the subject of discussion. On the 
one hand it has been claimed that the latter are equally 
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suitable, and m any case should have experience or service 
in a hill district, while on the other hand it was held that 
mUitary assistant surgeons are necessary for service with 
thb Assam Rifles on expeditions. 

The actual progress of Indianization in the several All- 
India services is as follows : — 

Indian Civil Service . — Recruitment is now being re- 
gulated so that in due course the composition of the service 
will be 50 per cent. European and 50 per cent. Indian. The 
r^uired percentage of Indians will be obtained partly by 
direct recruitment and partly by the promotion of provin- 
cial service ofiicers to listed posts. The ultimate number of 
listed posts is 20 per cent, of the number of superior .posts, 
e.g , five posts in Assam. At present there are seven 
Indians in the service in Assam including the holders of 
three listed posts, out of a total number, including the listed 
posts, of 41. 

Indian Police Service . — Recruitment is being regulated 
so that the ultimate composition will be 60 per C/ent., Euro- 
pean and 40 per cent. Indian. As in the case of the Indian 
Civil Service, the required percentage of Indians will be 
obtained partly by direct recruitment and partly by promo- 
tion of officers of the provincial service, with this difference, 
that the promoted officers become full members of the Indian 
Police Service, whereas in the Indian Civil Service they do 
not. The number of posts to be filled by promotion from the 
provincial service is three, or 20 per cent, of the number of 
superior posts. At present out of a total strength of 28 
officers there are eight Indian officers, including two Anglo- 
Indians who 'are statutory natives of India, but excluding 
one Indian who has a non-Asiatic domicile and was 
appointed to a European vacancy. 

Indian Forest Service . — The ultimate proportion in this 
service is to be 75 per cent. Indians and 25 per cent. 
Europeans. The proportion alloted for Indians includes 
officers promoted from the provincial service. At present 
the percentage to be filled by promotion from the provincial 
service is 121 per cent, of the whole cadre, but the question 
of raising the percentage to 25 per cent, is under considera- 
tion. There is at present only one Indian officer in the 
service, who was promoted from the provincial service. 
The reason why Indianization has proceeded so slowly in 

9X 
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this service is that for many years recruitment was stopped 
with the intention of reducing the cadre. Now that the 
expansion of the department^ activities, which has been 
referred to in the account given of .the department else- 
where, has rendered an increase in the cadre necessary, re- 
cruitment will begin again and Indianization will proceed. 

Indian Engineering Service. — The ultimate constitution 
of this service is to be 40 per cent. Europeans, 40 per cent 
directly recruited Indians, and 20 per cent, officers promoted 
from the provincial service. At present out of sixteen 
officers in this service twelve are Europeans and four are 
Indians. i 

Indian Educational Service, Indian Veterinary S^iee 
'•■nd Indian Agricultural Service. — Recruitment to these 
All-India services operating in the transferred departmients 
has been stopped under the orders of the Secreta^ of State 
on tbs' recommendation of the Lee Commission that they 
should be replaced by new superior provincial services. 
These new superior services have not yet been formed! Of 
the officers still remaining in the Indian Educational Service 
in Assam five are Europeans and two a^e Indians. The 
only officer in the Indian Veterinary Service is a European, 
and the only two remaining officers in the Indian Agricul- 
tural Service are Indians. 

Indian Medical Service. — The Indian Medical Service 
as an All-India service is to be retained. Of the officers of 
this service now serving in Assam ten are Europeans and 
three are Indians. 

‘Recommendations of the Government op Assam. 

18. The Government are unanimous in emphasising 
the importance of maintaining so far as possible the high 
standard of the past in the efficiency and integrity of the 
services, and of providing for all the services security of 
tenure and protection of their rights. They also agree that 
for some years to come it will be necessary in many 
departments to recruit some officers from outside India. On 
the other hand the new constitution with the abolition of 
dyarchy and the grant of responsible government and of 
the limited provincial autonomy which the Govern- 
ment have recommended, can logically find no place 
for “All-India” Services, for which the recrultpient, pay 
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and strength we fixed by the Secretary of State. Officers 
of the All-India services now serving must be allowed' to 
complete their service under the same conditions as ht 
present, or, at their option, to enter into fresh agreements 
with the local Government, or to retire on propor- 
tionate pension. Otherwise, except as regards the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police- Service, which will be 
mentioned later, the Government of Assam agree that 
all services must be provincialized. It must be 
left to local Governments to determine the strength and pay 
of the services and to regulate the conditions of service, and 
the pay and allowances must be subject to the vote of the 
Legislative Council. 

19. His Excellency and the Members of the Executive 
Government would treat the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service differently. They would prefer that 
these services as at present should be appointed by the 
Secretary of State and that thb fixation of their pay and the 
ultimate control should rest with the Secretary of State. 
They realize that this is not consistent with provincial 
autonomy, but they are convinced that it would not be 
safe to provincialize these services, and are definitely of 
opinion that Assam is, at present, fitted only for a modified 
form of provincial autonomy. The Ministers, however, 
would not make an exception in the case of these services. 
The difference of opinion, therefore, resolves itself into the 
question how far a Cabinet, under the control of the 
Legislative Council, could be trusted to secure and maintain 
efficient services in the departments of administration of 
justice and police, and guarantee the officers of such services 
the necessary protection and security of tenure. The views 
of the Government on the necessity of vesting control in 
these subjects in the Central Government have been given 
in the memorandum on the head “Relations between, the 
Central and Provincial Governments,” and there His Ex- 
cellency and the Executive Council advised that, if neces- 
sary to make that control effective, the subjects should be 
classified as “central.” The Ministers are not prepared to 
go so far as that. The same difference of opinion exists as 
to the treatment of the services operating^ in those fields. 
All recognize the necessity of maintaing in these services a 
high standard of efficiency and morale, and of securing ade- 
quate protection for them. His Excellency and the Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council consider that the province. 
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aad India generally, cannot afford to take any risks in the 
case of these two services, especially at a time when com- 
munal differences and prejudices are so marked and while 
the provinces are so interdependent. They would, there- 
fore, take the recruitment to, and ultimate control of, these 
services out of the hands of the local Government. The 
Ministers on the other hand are not prepared to agree to 
any action which would be inconsistent with the principles 
of thpnew constitution, and believe that with the safeguards 
proposed in the case of other services, the provincialization 
of these two services would not seriously endanger the 
maintenance of law and order. ! 


20. In order to remove the services from political in- 
fluences, recruitment and. to some extent, control should be 
vested in a Public Services Commission. In the ca^e Qf 
oflScers who are to be recruited from outside India, recruit- 
ment should be left to the Central Public Services Commis- 
sion, who would be in a better position to select officers 
than any provincial body. Offi'^ers who had been recruited 
for a province by the Central Public Services Commission 
should have the right of appeal to that body against any 
order of dismissal, removal or reduction. Eecruitment 
within. India both to the new superior provincial services 
and to the existing provincial services should be entrusted 
to a provincial Public Services Commission. It is antici- 
pated that there could be no difficulty and no additional ex- 
pense in obtaining suitable members for such a Commission 
from the ranks of the permanent services. It should be 
open to a local Government to direct that in recruitment due 


representation should be reserved for the principal commu- 
nities of the province, and to this end they might direct 
that a definite number of vacancies should be allowed to 
particular communities if suitable candidates are available. 
Otherwise the Public Services Commission should be unfet- 
tered in the discharge of their duty of recruitment to the 
services. Officers so appointed should have the right of 
app)eal to the provincial Public Services Commission against 
any order of dismissal, removal or reduction. The Public 
^rvices Commissions, Central and Provincial, would also 
advise the local Government when required on questions 
affecting recruitment or other conditions of service. To 
give these bodies greater authority they should be created 
b^ statute and their powers should be defined by statute, 
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21. To the tendency of the Assam Legislative Council 
to interfere in the executive control of the services allusion 
has already been made. There is alM the danger that poli- 
tical motives may play a large part in appointments to and 
control of the services. To guard against these tendencies 
which must seriously affect the efficiency and morale of tne 
services, the Government of Assam advocate the enactment 
in each province of a Public Services Act which will as far 
as possible remove the services from political influences, and 
give them the protection which they have the right to expect 
and without which men of the right stamp will be unwilling 
to serve. 
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AWENDIX.— Relating to cases referred to in Chapter VII of the memorandum. 

1. A Muhanunadan newspaper after publishing a long description of a i^tty 
incident in which a Muhammadan boatman had been engi^^ to cany a Hindu idol* 
proceeded to allege that on this and other occasions Hindu sub-inspectors l»d 
oppressed the Muhammadans, l^e article concluded with an attack on two senior 
Hindu Mlice oflicers* one of the Imperial and one of the Provincial Service, declaring 
^t so long as they were kept in the Police Department, Hindu Police officers could 
indulge widi impunity in religious propaganda. In another issue the paper published 
a series of questions implying that these officers had obtained appointments for 
their relatives, had prevented the prosecution in communal cases of Hindus and the 
punishment or dismissal of Hindu officers, but had procured punishment of Muham- 
madans in like cases, and that they had favoured Hindus in matters of appointment. 
The SujMrintendent of Police desired to prosecute the editor for the d^amation in 
the article and stated that he was in a position to say definitely that the questions were 
the work of a Muhammadan police officer dismissed before this issue was published' 
The Judicial Member was not in favour of prosecution. The Governor agreeing 
with him remarked that the facts suggested by the paper did not on enquiry prove 
incorrect thoi^h the inferences were false, and he ther^ore doubted if a court woulc^ 
impose a punishment heavy enough to act as a deterrent, while the dismissed officer, 
would get an excellent advertisement if he were able to cross-examine the officer 
attacked. 

2. ^ After the conviction of a Hindu constable who had murdered his Muham- 
madan Inspector a newspaper implied in an article that the ** White skinned Qazi *’ 
had determined before trial to punish with death and had driven the Jury to the 
necessary verdict. It stated that the Muhammadan crowd had clapped their hands 
and thanked the Judge for the sentence. Unfortunately the article was not brought 
tL* the notice of Government until some months later and it was decided that after 
so long an interval the High Court would be unlikely to take action against the paper 
for contempt of court. 

3. The attempt of some Eastern Bengal Muhammadan immigrants to claim a 
'fishery led to riot with the local population (Ahoms and other Assamese). In view 
of the necessity of immediate identification a sub- Inspector visited the village with 
armed and other police. Shortly afterwards a Bengal newspaper (followed bv Mu- 
hammadan newspapers in Assam) published a letter from a correspondent alleging 
dwt the police had locked up almost all the male inhabitants of the Muhammadan 
village, and entering it after nightfall had indulged in indiscriminate ravage of the 
women. A commentary in the newspaper called the matter a crying shame and asked 
for action by the provincial congress committee. While the rioting case was pending 
Government were unable to take action against the newspapers for these baseless 
and defamatory statements. Meanwhile however an Ahom, a Member of die 
Legislative Council, was deputed by the provincial congress committee to make a 
formal enquiry. He found the allegations gainst the police to be without foundation 
and tent a copy of his report to Government. Subsequent the allegations were not 
repeated nor even dirc^y r^erred to in the riotingf trial. The Police officer who had 
bm in charge of the investigation was audiorized by Government to sue the Bengal 
ncwQiaper for Rs. 3,000 damages, of whidi Rs. 300 only were decreed bv the Sub- 
ordinate Judge. Though Government • regarded these damages as totally inade- 
mate and illustrating a failure to appreciate die gravity of the Ubel, no appeal %vbs 
ftkd by the detodant, a^ in the absence of the opportunity for a crou-appeal* 
Government did not consider it desirable to pursue ttie matter further. 

4. A newspaper moled a correspondent who alleged that a sub-registrar a clerk* 
who was hb relation* had <Ued durougb fiulure to get tave despite his prdonged in- 
dttpositkm, and through neglect ofttie medical staff. The conespon^t allet^ 
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tlttt according to statement of a witness the sub-*assistant surgeon had publicly 
given out before visiting the clerk, the day before death ensued, diat he believed him 
to be malinge/ing. An enquiry was held by the Gvil Surgeon with the assistance of 
the Subdiyisional Officer. It was found that the man had died of blackwater fever, 
through his own failure, and that of the family to seek medical assistance of Govern- 
ment in good time, and that the accusations of neglect and refusal of leave were quite 
unfounded. The alleged witness to unfeeling remarks by the sub-assistant suig^n 
denied having heard theni. Six days after conclusion of the evidence, but a month 
before the report of the Civil Surgeon, the paper published certain retractions by its 
correspondent, but still implied neglect and claimed that Government should com- 
pensate the family. 

The question whether action should be taken to vindicate the reputation of the 
medical officer was left to the Minister, as also whether the retracting witness, who 
was a clerk of the subdivision! office, should be proceeded against. It was decided, 
ultimately, as there had been much delay, to send the finding of Government exo- 
nerating the sub-assistant surgeon to the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals for 
communication to the sub-assistant surgeon. 

5. On the 15th February 1922 at Kanairghat the Commissioner, who was on 
tour, endeavoured to persuade a prohibited meeting to disperse ; but failing, had 
himself to shoot in self-protection, and to order the police to shoot. In February 
1926 the Surma Valley Conference proposed to commemorate this meeting, where a 
constable and others were killed, and the seconder said that the Commissioner had 
himself shot the constable because the latter had refused to fire. Government ordered 
prosecution of the speaker, who was convicted and sentenced to 2 months' rigorous 
imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine. A retrial was ordered on the ground of faulty em- 
panelment of the jury, but as the Commissioner had then retired and left India, 
Government decided not to proceed with the case. A resolution recommending 
that the legal expenses or the case should be recovered from the Commissioner has 
twice been tabled, but on neither occasion was the resolution moved. 

6. The death of a college student in August 1927 created much excitement and 
gave rise to many questions in Council. A newspaper letter and article referred to 
the neglect and indilfference of the medical officer and said, It would be well if 
Jamini Babu like a tiger whose tail has been cut down does not appear in the hostel." 
Government's report, which rehabilitated the doctor, was placed before the Council 
in September 1927. 

7. The creation of health services for municipal and rural areas had been the 
result of a forward move by the Government of India in 1912, appointments for all 
the municipalities being sanctioned by 1919 and the first four rural health officers 
arriving from training in 1920. In 1923 the Director of Public Health proposed to 
withdraw 8 of the 19 posts for purposes of retrenchment, selecting the four smallest 
of the municipalities, and four rural areas in which the work was still experimental. 
He proposed to grant the sub-assistant surgeons allowances for doing the work of ^ 
municipal health officers, viz,, attendance to the efficiency of conservancy, protection 
of water-supply, epidemics, vaccination and vital statistics. The Minister in charge 
did not consider allowances necessary. He was endeavouring to am^gamate the 
medical and public health departments, so that curative and preventive measures 
should not be kept separate, but co-ordinated. The Director asked for reconsidtfa- 
tion in view of the fact that it would not be fair to impose fresh duties on the medical 
staff without remuneration, and he was supported by the head of the medical d^rt- 
ment. The Minister declined to reconsider for financial reasons,, if for no other, a^ 
directed the case to be submitted to the Governor. The Governor, in view of the 
subsequent call by the Minister for proposals for the transfer of ordinary public health 
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duties to the medical department, agreed that the question of an allowance should 
await the outcome of die scheme, but thought that in these small towns the work of 
health officers could quite well be done by the local medical staff without extra re- 
muneration. It having been decided that the departments should be co-ordinated 
and medical officers called upon to assist in work in relation to azar and he Jth 
generally, the Inspector General was asked if he proposed to renew the proposal for 
an allowance. He replied that he thought it did not look as if much would gained 
by doing so. It was however hard on the sub-assistant surgeons, who already had a 
grievance (in his opinion legitimate) about pay, and were now to be called upon to 
perform extra duties without extra pay. He particularly thought pressure would 
have to be exercised to make them perform the'new duties in connection with ^a/a 
ozor, and that there would be much discontent. The Minister was not prepared to 
reopen the matter. A small allowance would not, he thought, make the doctors con- 
tented, and they would come up for something more. The Governor agreed, and 
the allowance was refused, or, in the case of one sub-assistant foi whom it had beeh 
sanctioned before reduction of the cadre was contemplated, withdrawn. 

8. The numerous considerations which affect service appointments were illus-i 
trated in the appointment of assistant surgeons. There were on one occesion 5 can- '^ 
didates for appointment to two new leprosy survey parties. The Inspector General 
sent up two names for appointment : — 

(1) A Muhammadan, native of Sylhel. 

(2) A domiciled Hindu of Sylhet, who was a bonded student, t.e., a scholar- 

ship-holder who had engaged to serve Government for 5 years if called 
upon. 

The Inspector General of Civil Hospitals subsequently submitted a list of four 
names of whom the following two were considered : — 

(3) A Hindu from the Assam Valley. 

(4) A Hindu domiciled in the Assam Valley, who had claims in respect of 

family service. 

A fifth candidate, a Hindu native of Sylhet who had family service to plead, 
approached the Minister and was also considered. The Inspector General recom- 
inended Nos. I and 2, the latter in view of his bond. TTie Minister after considera- 
tion decided upon Nos. I and 4, since No. 3 was considered unsuitable. He rejected 
No. 2 as he would prefer a hona fide native of Assam and did not consider that the 
Iwnd should give any guarantee of service. The question of distribution between 
the two V allw s and the claims on account of family service also contributed in the 
decision. The Governor approved the Minister's nominations, observing that the 
Inspector General s idea that bonded students deserve preference was prima facie 
wrong. 

Su^equently in connection with such appointments the Inspector General sug- 
gesM that It would be more convenient if he sent alj applications to Government, 
and he wew only consulted when necessary to determine merit. His suggestion was 
mored. On another occasion he observed that since it required no technical know- 
Mge to fill an appointment by a Muhammadan or Hindu or member of another class, 
whm St was the turn o* one of them for an appointment, he v/ould request that all 
appficatums for such appointments should be sent direct to Government. He had 
no desire tohave anything to do with any further appointments of civil assistant 
surgeons. This suggestion also was ignored. 

9, In 1927 a selection committee was held to select one candidate for a perma- 
nent vacancy and two for temporary vacancies. The committee were ordered to fill 
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tlic permanent appointment from the temporary staff. The committee recommend- 
ed one Muhammadan for the permanency. For the temporary posts they recom- 
mended one Assamese candidate on account of his community and also tor merits 
and one Muhamniadan on account of his community and one Hindu of the Surma 
Valley (the domiciled bonded student mentioned above) on account of merit. There 
was a lengthy discussion as to the weight of communal claims. The Minister, though 
much inclined to deprecate communal representation, accepted the Muhammadan. 
I'he Governor after discussion approved his choice, though he recorded tliat he would 
have approved the Hindu if merit was the only consideration. 

10. In 1925 in regard to filling up certain vacancies for sub-assistant surgeons 
from the temporary list, the Minister in discussion with the Inspector General, with 
whom the power of appointment lay, requested him to take into consideration, first, 
the cases of certain foreigners to the province, whom he could not normally confirm 
but who had served a considerable time and some of whom had occupied permanent 
posts before retrenchment, and second, communal considerations as well as seniority 
He laid down a proportion to be observed. The Inspector General made proposals 
accordingly The Minister approved these with a small modification and addressed 
the Governor, stating that with the exceptions of non-natives of the province whom 
it was proposed to confirm (thereafter making no more such appointments) the other 
appointments were all made on merit and seniority and could be made under the Ins- 
pector General's own powers. The Governor agreed. After the minutes had been 
shown to him however the Inspector General pointed out that the remaining appoint- 
ments referred to were not made on merit and seniority, but on communal considera- 
tions. He requested that the Minister should himself approve the appointmelns 
and enquired whether in future communal distribution was to prevail or whether he 
should revert to the old method of. selection by merit and seniority alone. The 
Governor observed that the principles adopted were not exactly what he would him- 
self follow but in this kind of matters a (governor was guided by the advice of his 
Minister unless he saw good reasons to differ. He did not propose to lay down any 
principle of his own. 

11. A member of the Legislative Council wrote a letter to Government asking 
that an Assistant Engineer, Public Works Department, should be transferred ^ it was 
suspected that he was in league with contractors, was incompetent enough to have 
flooded the town twice in a week, made personal gain from works, and on one parti- 
cular occasion had endeavoured to bargain secretly with a contractor. In the alter- 
native he begged for an enquiry. The Governor thought the member of the Legis- 
lative Council had overlooked the third alternative, of an action for defamation, and 
supposing one would lie, decided the Assistant Engineer should be given the alterna- 
tive of departmental enquiry or a defamation suit. It was, however, pointed out that 
as matters stood there were materials for arguing that the member of the Legislative 
Council had written in good faith, especially as he could make a privileged com- 
munication to a wide/ public by raising a debate in Council, but that the position 
would be altered if further enquiry showed that the charges w^ere false to his know- 
ledge. His Excellency decided that, as the case could not well go to court in view of 
this opinion, the member of the Legislative Council should be called upon to give 
details in order that a departmental enquiry might be held. This was done. The 
Assistant Engineer died some 5 months later ; meanwhile the member of the 
Legislative Council had supplied no such details. 

12. A vernacular newspaper published articles accusing a sub-overseer (un- 
named, but identifiable) with being in league with mohirrirs of h» own district in 
Bengal, hinting he had got them into the service, that one of these was brother-in-law 
of a contractor for whom the sub-overseer got contracts, that these ocmtnicls were 
often sublet and the work, though bad, was passed by the sub-overseer for the benefit 
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of his countrymen. His Excellency agreed with Mendier in cha^ ^ diat the state* 
ments were defamatory. The Exerative Engineer ^ and Subdivisional Officer, 
though disbelieving the statements of dishonesty and giving reasons for disbelief, were 
unable to produce definite proof of negative facts, i.e., that the moharrir had no interest 
in the work and that the contractor did not sublet his work. Govemmmt therefore 
could take no notice of the statements. 

» 

13. In April 1 925 an objection was filed by an Indian Civil Service officer to the 
appointment of a Provincial Civil Service officer to a listed post. He pointed out — 

(a) That not long before, in replying to the provincial service association, 
who had memorialized for such appointments to be made. Govern^ 
ment had said that recruitment being made to the Indian Civil Ser* 
vice up to 1 922 on the assumption that an officer would hold a superior 
post permanently after his eighth year of service, it would be unjust 
to the officers recruited prior to 1922 to make such promotions while 
promotion of Indian Civil Service officers to superior posts was ^o 
retarded in Assam that officers of 16 years' service were still liable ip 
revert. 

(() That he himself was in his 16th year of service and was next for con- 
sideration in promotion, but had been superseded by the provincial 
service officer referred to. 

Government (aware of the inconsistency) replied in May 1925 that the appellant’s 
pay was not affected by their action, and that he had no iust complaint until his pros- 
pects were so affected. 

As was anticipated, he replied in August 1925, that he was affected, inasmuch as 
he became permanently junior to the provincial service officer and would therefore 
suffer in respect of choice for higher posts. 

Government replied in September 1925, that unless and until the appellant 
actually suffered in matters of promotion he had no legitimate complaint. 

14. Government had approved in 1921 the appointment of a Mycological 
assistant when possible. The Director of Agriculture in 1 925 pointed out that, though 
this had been held up for lack of funds, mycological problems, and particularly 
potato disease in the current year, had assumed serious proportions. He thought it 
would be unwise to await the training of an Assam officer, and would prefer to appoint 
any trained man even if a non-native of the province. The Minister was unwilling 
to appoint a non-native of the province, and thought it would be better to wait a year, 
as potato disease might not break out the next season. He noted however that if 
Assam men were not trained ht would have to take a man from outside the province. 
He consulted die Director of ^riculture, however, as to the possibility of an Assam 
officer being available, and, being told that a student at the Nagpur College was re- 
commended as extremely promising, and from the syllabus must have some know- 
ledge of mycology and pathological botany sufficient for the post, ordered the appoin- 
ment to be placra on the schedule of works awaiting funds. No funds could how- 
ever be provided that year. 

In June 1927 the Director of Agriculture reported that the student referred to 
. was found to be unfit as having only an elementary knowledge of mycology, and 
that it was necessary to appoint an outsider. This the Minister reluctantly accepted 
aiid the appointment of a B^gali was Moictioned. Potato blight is reported to 
have camm serious damage in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills in 1923-26 and 1926-27. 
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15. In November 1924 the Depu^ Director of Agriculture memonulneed the 
Director for tome formal recognition of the fact that he was tmously overworked, 
owing to the pcwts ef the 2nA and 3rd Deputy Director of Agriculture being held 
vabant and the inoreate of farma, by way of an allovrance. The demand was recom- 
mended 1^ the Director of Agriculture but after discussion the Minister on 18th 
April 1925 deferred the matter to see how things developed in the year, and again on 
14th April 1926 in order that definite knowle^e of the development of work and the 
outcome of proposals for territorial changes in the province might be obtained. The 
Dir^or of Agriculture then dropped the question of giving the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture an allowance, and proposed instead to fill the second post. The matter 
however ^ kept pending the recommendations of the Agricultural Commission and 
the question of the formation of provincial superior services. 

16. Minister proposed in 1922 that the question of the abolition of the 
posts of Director of Public Health and Assistant Director of Public Health and the 
placing of the ^o/a azat imd other work of the Public Health Department under the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals should be considered. Letters in the press both 
local and Calcutta, and discussions at a meeting of the Indian Tea Association, showed 
that the suggestions had been divulged and were strongly opposed by the medical 
fraternity. The Director of Public Health admitted having talked to various persons 
in a spirit of dissent about the proposals, but denied having inspired the propaganda. 
He was censured for his indiscretion in going beyond the reasonable freedom of an 
officer in a high position discussing matters with personal friends. Subsequently 
the Assistant Director of Public Health, who had h^n guilty of indiscipline in taking 
leave without orders and quarrelling with his superiors, lost his temper when charged 
with improper conduct and resigned. With his letter of resignation he forwarded 
letters sent him privately by the Dir^tor of Public Health, suggesting that he should 
work up a campaign against the action proposed by the Minister. The Director of 
Public Health' s services were replaced at the disposal of the Government of India, 
and the Assistant Director of Publjc Health's resignation was accepted. The Minister 
aoc^ed the action proposed but thought it no punishment to the Director of Public 
Health at all. 

17. A Civil Surgeon in charge of a medical school reported in his annual report 
in 1923 that members of his staff were responsible for indiscipline on the part of the 
students. The report showed a falling off in the number of fines. The Ministe^^ 
enquired why he had not been informed about the cases of indiscipline, and whether 
there should not be a permanent committee to deal with the examination. The Ins- 
pector General of Civil Hospitals pointed out that the examination was controlled by 
the /Usam Medical Examination Board, and forwarded papers showing that the re- 
lations of the Civil Surgeon and the school staff were not harmonious. The Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals had borne this in mind in proposing his transfer to another 
district. The Minister noted that he had already accepted the proposal to transfer 
the Civil Suigeon. 

The Governor noted that though the Civil Surgeon had as^d for his letters to 
be pla^ before himself, this had not been done. He wanted it clearly understood 
that in accepting the proposed tranrier , he was actuated not by the interests of the 
school but by those of the new district to which this officer was transferred, as there 
was nothing in thj^pers to alter his opinimi that this Civil Surgeon was one of the 
best in Assam. The officer should be informed accordingly. 

18. An Indian member of an AU-lndia Sei^ice serving in tbe transferred field, 
who had been promoted thereto from die j^vincial service, when giving evident 
befigre the Lee Omimission in December 1923, refened to a recent appointment, in 
his department, pre^tion to which he m^ht have himself expected, as follows ** An 


m 


appointino:it in an All-India Service to an important post in ^e.....*.DQiartiQ^ o( 
Asaam haa been recently made which I have reason to believe is based on provincial 
and electioneering considerations, as it was openly advertised as an inducement at 
the last election for securing votes.** The matter arousd comments in the prM, 
both pro and con. On the officer being taken to task, he forwarded an electioneering 
manifesto issued on behalf of the Minister (or whom votes were asked because he^ 

** Is a man of subdivision and one of your own people. 

Is a learned man, a patriot, spirited, fearless and a clear speaker. 

Is encouraging agriculture. 

Is trying to stop kala azar. 

Is appointing men of your own country to high posts. 

Is^retrenching expenditure and spreading industry and education. 

Has given strong opinions at the Budget meeting in favour of the amalgama- 
tion of Sylhet with Bengal, and is taking part in all matters that tend to 
the good of the country.’* 

He also lepresentcd that since Government had been in possession of his written 
statemen. sometime before he gave evidence, and since he had been given permission 
to give oral evidence either in camera or before the press, he did not see anything 
wrong in allowing the press a copy of his written statement. The Head of the De- 
partment supported his plea of innocent intention. The Minister thought the 
attack on himself unfair, as the appointment had been proposed to the Secretary of 
State months before, and his other actions referred to in the manifesto might equally 
well be held to be electioneering propaganda ; but he was prepared to accept the Head 
of the Department’s view that no disciplinary action was necessary. It was held how- 
ever by the Governor, that, though officials had been allowed choice as regards their 
oral evidence, no authorisation had been given for the publication of references such 
as this, and his action must be held highly improper. The officer was admonished. 

19. In June 1922 on a representation from the Shillong Moslem Union, the 
Minister stated that the two scholarships granted and seats reserved in the Calcutta 
Medical College should ordinarily go in order of merit, but that if Muhammadans 
did not otherwise get a share some allowance should be made. It would be too late 
to interfere with the Inspector General’s order that year, but the list of applicants 
should be examined with a view to laying down policy for the future. The Inspector 
General reviewed the history of the scholarships, pointing out that the course was 
severe and by no means all candidates could get through it, and stated that he under- 
stood the policy of Government to be to base selections on merit, as the candidates 
were int^ded for Government service. The Minister stated that he entirely agreed 
on principle, but the commuMl idea had been recognized by the Lucknow Compact 
and otherwise, even by the Joint Report. ^ He would suggest that even if the Muham- 
madan candidate were not the best, he might be given a scholarship if the Inspector 
General were satisfied of his capacity to get through the course, ana this might applv 
to other communities. The Governor stated that he was surprised to And the length 
to which the communal principle had gone in Assam, and pointed out that the Joint 
Report only admitted it as a tempore -y necessity for electoral purposes. To under- 
take to give every class and every locality its numerical quota in the services would 
make a^ninistration impossible. In this case numerical distribution was impossible, 
as the narrower the field the more objectionable rigid rules would be. He was against 
any such extension of the principle therdore, but it was unutisfactoiy that Muham- 
madans should be so badly represented in die Medical Service, and if he understood 
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the Minist^ aright in supposing the proposal to be, to give an extra scholarship, he 
would have no obiection it the Finance Department had none. The Minister some 
six months afterwards passed orders that the existing policy should continue. 

^ In 1923,. the Minister suted that he understood that all vacancies in the sub- 
ordinate educational service in the Surma Valley were being given to Muhammadims 
until they attained half the cadre. He thought the existing orders did not justify 
such an arrangement, seeing that 'the Bengalis had only their fair share, and to reduce 
their number would be inequitable. The Governor thought that the existing rules 
were reasonable enough, and could not understand their alleged application in the 
subordinate educational service, or especially the divisional calculation in a provincial 
service. He noted that the objection to continuous appointment of one community 
would be that at a future date it would monopolize the higher offices. The Director 
referred to the orders, including one giving preference to Assamese for teaching 
appointments in the Assam Valley, as not only authorising, but compelling, him to 
recruit as he did. He pointed out that the figures seen by the Ministers included also 
the lower subordinate service. In the subordinate educational service alone, Bengalis 
of Sylhet and Cachar had much more, and Muhammadans much less, than their 
numerical share of appointments. The Minister stated that he had no patience with 
such methods of recruitment, and it was one of the chief reasons for the agitation for 
the transfer or Sylhet. He could not break down this structure as the Bengali Hindus 
were in a minority in the G)uncil, but he suggested that — 

(1) The qualifications should be raised, 

(2) The divisional system should be abolished, as he failed to see any reason 

for barring Bengalis from appointments in the Assam Valley, and it was 

politically unsound., 

(3) Those recruited for comrnunal reasons should be barred from the higher 

posts, 

(4) The upper and lower services should be taken together for purposes of 

arriving at the calculation. 

The case was re^'erred for further advice to the Director, who refrained from 
conunent, as the case would go to the Governor for orders, and the issues* raised 
were political and administrative. The Governor discussed the matter with the 
Minister, who agreed that in view of the difficulty of persuading the Council to accept 
any material change the question should not be further pursued, but the qualifications 
should be insisted on, and raised if necessary. 

20. On the question whether, as a result of the constitution of the Public Service 
Conunission, the provincial and subordinate services should be recruited by com- 
petitive examination, the Government decided at a meeting against such a system. 
One Minister desired competitive examination in ail cases except for hill appoint* 
ments, though he woqld accept reservation of posts. “His views were reported, llie 
Minister stat^ that feeling had changed since a resolution in the Council for com- 
petitive examination had been defeated. That this was not so was proved by the 
defeat without division in the following year, of a resolution for competitive examini- 
.tion imd the defeat by 27 votes to 9 of one recommending competitive examination 
combined with reservation of posts. 

21. On a question which arose of allocating power to the Commissioners and the 
Heads of Departments to suspend members of provincial services, Government de- 
cided at a meeting that such a power was necesMry in case of emergency. The views 

thv Minifters, whp dissent^ holding thi|t %hi$ vf^ntld be 4erogatory, were reported, 
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22. the delegation rules were under consideration m 1923 the Minister 
finding that in practice postings of assistant sur^jeons were made on the s(de au^ority 
of the Ins^or General, proposed to bring this into line with other provincial ser> 
vices, in which the postings must receive the approval of Governmmt. 'Die Inspec- 
tor General obiected that the procedure would entail delay, and infringe his authority 
in a matter where professional considerations were concerned. The Minister observ- 
ed that uniformity was desirable, and the Inspector General need not expect ordinari* 
ly to be interfered with. The Governor concurred with the Minister, but wished 
it made clear that the change did not imply any distrust of the Inspector General. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION. 


1. The authors of the Joint Report, in surveying the 
implications of the growth of education for their political 
Preface. problem, mentioned the following 

Scope of memoraadnm. Considerations : — 

(1) Need for diffusion of literacy for the formation of 

an electorate capable of judging the candidates 
for their vote, and of understanding the 
business done in the Council. 

(2) Need for repairing the divorce that had occurred 

between the educated minority and the illi- 
terate majority, owing to the traditional mono- 
poly in education and administration of a 
limited class. 

(3) Need for co-ordination in view of the false standard 

that had come to be accepted, namely, the 
provision of a means of entering an official or 
professional career. 

(4) Need in particular for an improvement in teach- 

ing and in the conditions of the teacher’s life. 

(5) Need for fostering ideas of duty and discipline of 

common responsibilities and civic obligation, 
in the schools and colleges. 

(6) Need for narrowing the traditional gulf between 

men and women. 

This review will endeavour to state the facts in regard 
to these considerations, though in a somewhat different 
order. 


Financial obstacles 


2. In preface some matters affecting the growth of 
education must be noticed. Until recently the financial 

straits of the province have during 
the reform period placed obstacles 
in the way of rapid progress. Such increase as could be 
afforded in the allotments made to education was required 
in the main to provide for the increasing cost of respon- 
sibilities which had been assumed prior to the introduction 



of the Reforms and the demand from the educational 
services (in common with other services) for higher pay 
owing to the rise in the cost of living. Funds were not 
available to finance any broad policy of educational 
advancement. The burden of increased taxation, thrown 
upon the province, has been repudiated by the Council as 
one impossible to be borne. In 1923-24 the education 
budget, contrary to all the intentions of the Reforms, had in 
common with others to submit to a five per cent, reduction. 
This was in the main carried out without any direct educa- 
tional set-back, but a reduction was made for one year in 
the provision for collegiate scholarships. The step iSj' be- 
lieved in some quarters to have been responsible for \the 
subsequent fall of the Minister. It is only recently t}iat 
considerable sums have become available for new schenies, 
involving recurring charges other than those necessary for 
meeting the increased cost of living. 


3. The non-co-operation movement, starting with the 
Nagpur Congress, and gaining favour for many reasons in- 
„ _ , . eluding the economic distress 

following the war, and the 
chagrin of the Muhammadans at the result of the war with 
Turkey, was quick to use the schools as a weapon. There 
was a series of strikes, and several cases of incendiarism, 
and in rural areas many primary schools — 26 in one district 
— ^were closed down. The national schools which sprang 
up to take their place, died out of inanition within two 
years, and the direct results of- the movement were 
ephemeral, but the effects upon discipline, and the failure to 
obtain a common policy among popular educationalists, 
survive. 


4. Primary and middle vernacular education have 
been free in Assam since 1914, when the Coronation grants 

for the extension of elementary 
The «thont.e. re,pon..bie. education Were partly used for 

the extinction of fees in upper primary and middle verna- 
cular schools. This sphere is the business of the local 
bodies, though they depend for more than half their income 
upon Government grants. The results are that— 


(1) The boards having full power under Govern- 
ment, but the administrative staff being 
departmental, there is no assurance of proper 
control 
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(2) The rules governing local boards in their funo* 
tions have led in the circumstances to ano- 
malies, such as the apparent permission to 
open or close schools at the boards’ pleasure, 
though they are charged by the Act and the 
rules thereunder with thie maintenance of 
certain schools, the permission to varv the 
curricula, though they have no power to change 
the text-books, the freedom given as to type 
plans, though the department is required to be 
consulted, the responsibility laid upon manag- 
ing committees to arrange for maintenance of 
school buildings, though they may not be pro- 
vided with the means to do so, and a number 
of other matters in which compliance is pre- 
sumed, although the boards are to a large 
extent free from interference. 


(3) The dependence on Government grants among 
other causes has led to wide differences in the 
educational facilities afforded, depending upon 
the resources and the enthusiasm of the 
locality. , In plains areas the number of square 
miles to the primary schools varies from 2.3 
to 16.7, <he population per primary school from 
1,062 to 3,007, and the percentage of the popu- 
lation at school from 1.8 to 4.3. The problem 
of “levelling” is, therefore, highly complicated. 


Diffusion (a) Literacy. 


5. The statistics of advance must be read in the light 
of the local variations mentioned. To begin with literacy, 

the census figures, which define 
literacy as ability to read and 
write a friendly letter, show an increase from 4.7 to 6.2 per 
cent, of the population between 1911 and 1921. The slow 
growth of census literacy as compared with enrolment in 
institutions — there were 630,000 new admissions to schools 
between 1911 and 1921, yet the number of literates increased 
by 161,120 only — is easily explained by the fact that a very 
large number of children leave schools before they become 
capable of reading and writing, one cause of this being that 
primary education is valued by the parents rather 
as a social token than as an end in itself. The figures in 
statement 7 do not display any tendency to overcome this 
32 
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habit, though they do indicate a remarkable increase in the 
number of pupils who proceed beyond the end of the 
primary course. The present electorate numbers 250,751. 
Since it is not possible to estimate the population of certain 
excluded areas exactly, and the census gives no figures 
separately for the age of 21, only an approximation can be 
made as to the male and total population over 21 years of 
age. There are probably 3.250,000 adults in the districis 
electing members to the Council, of whom 1,750.000 are 
males. The electorate Iherofore is 77 per mille of the aduH. 
population, and the male electors roughly 140 per millo of 
the adult males. The census figures show progic.ss i ay 
follows : — 


Nvmhrr of ndult males literate per millc. 


— 

I90f. 

19t1. 

1921 

T 

i 

Z 

3 


Assam 

94 

t21 

15(7 

1 

Assam Valley - • | 

82 

1t9 

143 

Coalptfra ••• ... I 

71 

til 

Its 

Kamrrerp 

too 

144 

189 

Darrrmig’ j 

72 

87 

109 

/ 

Noar^ng' ' 

79 

t35 

14(7 

Sibsagar ••• 

81 

123 

163 

LsJchimpuf . 

84 

1 t09 

125 

Sumt® Valley - ! 

1 

118 

i 139 

176 

1 

Ci'chof pfains ... ... ... j 

130 

f5I 

i 

184 

Syfh<!t 

! 

1 

115 

; T36| 

175 
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When,' however, the literacy of various castes is 
examined there are much wider differences. Out of the 35 
castes tabulated at the census of 1921, though most showed 
nn advance, only 12 exhibited a literacy of 10 per cent. Of 
these there were the following proportions of literate 
persons per mille : — 


(1) Baidyas .. ,, .. 704 

(2) Brahmins . . , . . . . . 438 

(3) Kayaslha . . . . , . . . 429 

(4) Tell .. .. ... .. .. ISO 

(5) Barui .. .. .. .. 164 

(6) Brittial Baniyn .. ..ISO 

(/) Kalita . . . . . . . , 145 

(8) Sudra . . . . . . ..133 

(9) Ahom .. .. ... V. i09 

(10) Silt a. .. .. .. .. 107 

(11) Napit .. .. .. ..105 

(12) Kew«i a. .. .. ..104 


It is, thei’efore, not surprising that save in the Assam 
Valley, where caste is confused with race, and in some cases 
Ahoms or Kalitas were elected to the Council, the only 


castes with representatives in the Council were Baidya, 
Brahmin, Kayastha, and the Vaisya Sahas, whose numbers 


are too few to find a place in the list. 


6. The educational statistics arc affected by the fact 
,,, ,, , . , that the pei-iod preceding the 

(6) riffurcs of institutions. . n - 

institution of the reforms was 


one of economic trouble “and of some disgust that the 
money and time spent in education did not in the majority 
of cases lead to a commensurate return in the matter of 


employment.” Statement* 2 therefore exhibits a fall in 
enrolment in the quinquennium 1917-1922 following the 
marked rise in the quinquennium 1912-17, during which 
educational and political advance was stimulated by a 
number of causes. Statement 1 however shows a fairly 
equivalent rise in all classes of inslitntions during the quin- 
quennium 1922-27. The increase wa.s most marked in the 
Assam Valley, and in the enrolment of Muhammadans 
reflecting recovery from the effects of non-co-operation, 
which had its most marked influence in these directions 


{vide statements 12 and 15 for Muhammadans). The propor- 
tion of pupils reading in all institutions at the end of 1920-21 
to the population was 3 per cent, (nearly). At the end of 
1926-27, making allowance for the probable increase of 9 
per cent, in the population (the increase hfhring been 15 
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per cent, in the last decennium and 13 in that preceding), 
8-8 per cent, were reading in schools and colleges. 
Excluding the hill districts, where the spread of general 
Question is low (though female education is, particularly 
in the iChasi Hills, phenomenally high), but vitiated by 
inclusion of two backward tracts in plains districts, the 
percentage reading in schools in various plains districts 
was to population : — 


— 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

1 


2 

3 


Goalpara 

, . 

4-81 

•85 

" 1 

2-97 

Kamrup 


8-63 

•80 

4-88 

Darran^ 


4-74 

•65 

2-82 

Nowgong 


5-82 

•84 

3-49 

Sibsagar 


6-83 

•69 

3-92 

Lakbimpur 


3-86 

•33 

2-22 

Cachar 

*' 1 

6-07 

•89 

3-60 

Sylhet 


608 

.a. 

3-58 


The total number of boys between the ages of 5 and 16 
being 1,164,719 and of girls 1,056,748, if deduction is made 
on account of Manipur and the backward tracts; if it were 
assumed, for the sake of a criterion, that to provide a 
reasonable standard of education in the electorate, children 
should be educated during these ages, there should be one 
million boys and some 900,000 girls at school. For the pur- 
poses of a compulsory primary stan<iard it has been .calcu- 
lated in the Education Department that some 400,000 boys 
aro^of school-going age, apart from those now receiving edu- 
cation. At the end of 1926-27 there were 228,649 boys read- 
ing in vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools, of whom 
207,632 were in the primary stage, while there were 34,311 
girls, of whom 83,314 were in the primary stage. It has been 
calculated in the department that of the children, between 
the ages of six and eleven years, according to the provisions 
of the Compulsory Primaiy Education Act, about one- 
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fourth of the boys and one-twentieth of the girls are actually 
attending. It must be noted that the present statistics are 
liable to a considerable reduction in reality owing to the 
wastage already noted in the lowest classes (vide statement 
14). 

It has not been possible to classify the pupils so as to 
indicate very closely the comparative advance of different 
social strata. Statement 16 however indicates the great 
advance proportionally of the classes which were formerly 
educationally “ depressed,” in the figures for non-Brahmins 
and others. That this advance extends to secondary 
education is shown by test statistics recently obtained in 
the department for certain high schools, exhibiting the 
occupations of parents. The following figures are 
abstracted ; — 


1 

1 

r\ ^ r 1 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Occupstion OT p&rcnt. 1 

Assam 

Valley. 

Surma 

Valley. 

Assam 

Valley. 

Surma 

Valley. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Government service 





Superior 

485 

360 

18-73 

21-50 

Menial 

Service of local bodies — 

24 

25 

•92 

1-49^ 

Superior 

105 

68 

406 

406 

Menial 

6 


•14 

•23 

Service of finns, etc. — 





Clerical, professional or ad- 

215 

150 

8-30 

8% 

ministrative. 





Not clerical, professional or 
administrative. 

5 

6 

•19 

•36 

Domestic service . . I 

42 

34 

1-62 

203 

Professional men . . 1 

110 

185 

4-25 

1105 

Non-cultivating landholders 

1 242 

417 

9-35 

24-89 

Cultivators 

i 905 

214 

•34% 

12-77 

Shop-keepers 


126 

661 

7-52 

Artisans 

' 73 

17 

I 2-82 

101 

Labourers 

1 

1 ; 

•04 

•06 

Miscellaneous — 





Superior 

104 

68- 

402 

406 

Others 

101 

4 

j 3-90 

i 

•24 
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The classification is subject to the errors possible to one 
prepared without a trained staff, and on a plan 
not in conformity with census classification, but it may 
be noted that in 1921 the percentage of population living 
by public service in both valleys was 4 , the percentage 
supported by public service, professions or liberal 
arts 1-3 in the Assam Valley and 21 in the Surma Valley; 
the percentage living on the rent of agricultural land was 2 
in ^ Asfeam Valley and 1 in the Surma Valley, while the 
percentage living on ordinary cultivation was 7:i in the 
Assam Valley and 72 in the Surma Valley. There is there- 
fore a distinct tendency to greater liberality in the spread o|f 
higher education in the Assam Valley than in the other. ^ 

In comparing the advance of the various levels 
education two considerations may particularly bd 
noticed ; — 

(1) The comparative importance of vernacular 

education, that is, in the primary and iniddlu 
vernacular schools. While the 1921 cctisus 
showed 6'2 per cent, of the population literate 
in vernacular, only -9 per cent, was literate in 
English. Apart, therefore, from the considera- 
tion of such divorce as there may 1)0 between 
the general trend of popular thought and tlu? 
product of English education, it is clear that 
from the point of view of eioctdral education 
the comparative advance of vemacnlar edii- 
cation is most important. 

(2) A political problem of the greatest interest is the 

economic absorption of the educated classes. 
A decline in enrolment at the beginning of this 
period was considered in the Education 
Department to be at least partly due to the 
disappointment felt at the fai/urc of many 
educated by the State to find an employment 
to their wishes. Since then not only has enrol- 
ment greatly increased on the whole, but the 
entry to a much larger extent of castes and 
classes hitherto occupying a very small part of 
the field of employment has made the problem 
more difficult. The reaction in the field of 
political events has been very marked and its 
raipification extends even to such matters as 
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ttie settlement of excise shops, of which 10 pet 
cent, may now be reserved for graduates. 
This reaction must presumably continue and 
must increase in intensity. 


Y. The total -expenditure on education increased by 34 

per cent, between 1920-21 and 
1926-27, while the Government 
shjire increased by 48 per cent. Statement 2 shows the 
changes in the last quinquennium. Statement 17 shows 
the difference in cost between the education of pupils in 
different standards. Eight pupils could be educated in the 
primary course for every one in a high school, and four 
for every one in a middle English school (or six were it a 
Government school). Two pupils could be educated in a 
middle vernacular school for every one in a middle English 
school. The cost of primary education per head has 
remained stationary owing to the improvements made in 
the pay of Government and local boards’ teachers. In other 
classes the cost has decreased with increase of enrolment. 


but particularly so in middle English schools; the pay of 
the teachers in unaided and aided schools remaining exces- 
sively low. The statement also brings out the great 
difference between the cost in Government and non-Govern- 
ment institutions, — especially again in middle English 
schools, where the cost of Rs. 66 in a Government school 
is brought down to an average of Rs. 24 in all schools taken 
together, — owing to differences in salary and equipment. 
The average pay for a teacher in a Government high school 
is Rs. Ill, of a teacher in a Government middle school 


Rs. 57, while the corresponding figures in non -Government 
schools are Rs. 53 and Rs. 29. The ihcrease in the pay of 
Government teachers since 1922 is some 20 per cent., that 
in non-Government high schools approximates to this 
figure, but the average, increase in non-Goyernment middle 
schools is only from Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 to Rs. 28-9-8. While 
the increase of pay of teachers in Government schbols has 
been retarded by the necessity of preventing the occurrence 
of too great a gap between Ihem and the aided teachers, the 
position of the latter has been rendered hopeless by the 
refusal of the popular representatives to increase the fees, 
though managing committees have in some cases been in 
favour of such a step, and the inability of Government, even 
if it were willing, to shoulder the whole burden. The 
provihcial grant-in-aid rules are somewliat in ^vance ol 
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the University circular of 1925 laying down Bs. 70 as the 
minimum pay of a high school headmaster, Rs. 30 as that of 
a classical master, and Rs. 25 as that of a matriculate. These 
rates are those generally applicable in the province to a 
clerk, a cook and a table waiter. The Council has been 
much interested in the revision of the pay of the Secondary 
Education Service (a matter of prolonged controversy as a 
result of which scales have been sanctioned giving relief, 
and a final revision is still under consideration) and in the 
grants-in-aid. As a result of a resolution an allotment 
rising from ]|s. 20,000 to Rs. 45,000, the last instalment 
coming in the year 1928-29, was sanctioned in the year 192$ 
for aided high schools. 

The following statement shows the receipts and 
expenditure on the various forms of education in the 
province during the years 1920-21 and 1926-27 : — 


— 

Receipts. 

Net Expenditure. 


1926-27 

1920-21. 

1926-27. 

1 . University 

2. Secondary 

3. Primary 

4. Spepal^Madrasas, Sanskrit education* 
engineeriiw* etc. 

5. Goieral^Ulrection, inspection, general 
scholarships, buildings, etc. 

Total education proper 

Rs. 

51*531 

1*49,094 

‘*1*682 

10*429 

Rs. 

76,977 

1,50,767 

113 

1*940 

10.068 

Rs. 

I.H4I2 

3,96,967 

4.72.679 

82,163 

7,00,103 

Rt. 

2,79389 

6,23,152 

6,74,441 

1,02,594 

7.93.040 

2,12.736 

2,47,865 

18,^,304 

24,72,616 

Legal education (Earie Law C>llege) 

4.711 

10*674 

8,866 

1 

7.570 

Medical education (medical school) 

Medical College 

Total .. 

4*924 

3,855 

52.594 

66,421 

55.299 

4,924 

3*855 

52.594 

1,21,720 

Industrial and vocational schools . . 

Weaving parties 

Scholai^ips 

Total 

■ 

6,270 

34.082 

’ *3,436 

61,943 

27,000 

8354 

3.104 

6.270 

log 

97,197 

Agricultural education 


mi 


3,436 

Veterinary scholarships 

Crand total 

.. 


to,ooo 

17,869 

2.25.475 

2,68,664 

19,56,408 

.2730,406 
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The statement includes all costs except those of mai nt ai n ing 
a few buildings in the Industries Department. The totid 
net cost of educatiop to the province in 1926-27 was there- 
fore over 27 lakhs. Where no receipts are shown, the 
reason is that the province has no teaching institution of 
its own. 

The enrolment in collegiate institutions* has increased 

by 27* per cent., that in high 
schoolst by 13 per cent, in me 
case of males and 62 per cent., in 
statement 3. the case of feiuales, that in middle 

ivide statement 6. English t schools by 33 per cent. 

XYidt statement 7. ill the case of males and 75 per 

cent, in the case of females, that 
in middle veruacular| schools by 
25 per cent, in the case of males and 37 per cent, in the 
case of females, that in primary ischools by 19 per cent, 
in the case of males and 25 per cent, in the case of females. 
The expenditure for collegiate education has increased by 
44 per cent., for high school education by 45 per cent., for 
middle education by 24 per cent., for primary education by 
35 per cent, and for special education by 18 per cent. The 
last item, special education, is important as including the 
expenditure on training of teachers and also for vocational 
education in the technical and industrial schools. It must, 
therefore, lie observed that while each level of education 
shows expansion, this is loss marked in the vernacular than 
in the English lield, and thal. the extension of facilities for 
the types of education, which were already finding the 
market overcrowded at the beginning of the period, has 
been out of all proportion to the discovery of new remedies. 

The growth of women’s education has been marked. 
Its measure is however indicated by the facts indicated in 
the departmental reports, viz., that foj" every girl educated 
15 are borne into illiteracy, that only one girl in one hundred 
goes to school, and that 70 per cent, of those who go, never 
get beyond the alphabet. There has been however an 
advance in their higher education, the number of lady 
matriculates having quadrupled, while four ladies have 
been admitted to collegiate study within the province 
statement 10). 
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8. The University adumbrated by the Chief Gommis* 
feioner has never become a matter of practical politics. In 

this period however, largely at the 
Omv.r.ity eduction. demand of • the Council, the 

Muvarichand college has been affiliated to honours in 
English, Mathematics, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, History, 
Philosophy, Political Science and Economy and to the pass 
and honours standard in the B.Sc. degree for Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry. The Cotton college has been 
affiliated to honours in Persian and to the intermediate 
standard in Botany, and now teaches to the honours B. A. 
and 3. Sc. degree standards and to the M. A., in English. 
The expenditure on the Murarichand college buildings 
(amounting to some nine lakhs in all, spread over fouV or 
five years within the Reforms period) was a large iteni in 
the provincial budget. The affiliation of the Cotton College 
in Persian honours at the demand of the Council was 
made at a time when the Murarichand college 
Persian (honours) class was practically empty. During 
the period 1921-22 to 1926-2Y the enrolment of the Arts 
oplleges rose from Y.')2 to 1,012 and the expenditure from 
Rs. 2.7l.0.’)5 to Rs. 3.43,901, while fee receipts rose from 
Rs. 41,300 to Rs. 75,095. The capital expenditure on 
buildings under this head for each of the years 1921-22 to 
1926-27 will he found in statement No. 18 annexed. The 
average was Rs. 1,58,113 per annum statement 4 for 
examinations). 


9. The expenditure on secondary schools of all kinds 
rose from Rs. 10,88,944 to Rs. 13,12,097 and the fee receipts 
„ . . from Rs. 3,54,390 to Rs. 4,52,149 

n «ry • uc« ion. between the years 1921-22 and 

1926-27. While all classes of institutions have grown, there 
has been much controversy as to aims, in the Council as well 
as in the University of Calcutta. The effects of the lowering of 
the standard in the University for the matriciilation exami- 
nation to such an extent that 94 per cent, of the candidates 
from Government schools passed in one year, and again of 
the recent raising of the standard, are exhibited in state- 
ment 6. The controversy as to educational aims has been 


repeated in the local Council, and a final solution has not 
yet been obtained. On a resolution which was carried in 
1^24 the advantages of secondary education were debated. 
The high proportion of students receiving secondary educa- 
tion as compared with the figures for primary and technical 
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education were dwell, upon by the spokesman of the Swaraj 
party, who drew attention to the fact that the peroentajie of 
the population reading in secondary schools, namely, 5, 
would compare favotirably with the figure in England aJid 
Wales and drew the moral that primary education was 
being neglected and that secondary education was of an 
inferior standard. He stated that he was surprised to find 
that Europeans who had only received secondary schooling 
.seemed to have a better education than graduates in Assam, 
and that he belie’^^ed the medium of instruction to he the 
main rea.son. The feeling of the House was however illus- 
trated by a member who said “Have primary education, 
have ieclmical institutions but do not oppose secondary 

education Spend money on primaiy schools, technical 

schools, secondary schools and all kinds of schools. I am 
not afiaid of over education. Before this there was a cry 
against the extension of secondary education from the 
Government. Now the time has changed, opposition comes 
from the people.” 

Another member speaking on the suhjf''t of the in- 
crea.sed fee rates at Habiganj said “ATy idea is that educa- 
tion should not be made more costly. That is against the 
trend of Indian feeling. If necessary, the ordinary tax- 
payer must be made to pay for the edncaiion of boys, but 
the door against the poor boys should not be closed.’’ The 
])olicy of extension of secondary education generally has, 
therefore, received the imprimatur of the Council. 

Dissatisfaction with the nature of secondary education 
was however indicated by the resolution mentioned above 
which was moved by the deputy leader of the Swaraj party 
and supported by that }mrty, recommending the appoint- 
ment of a committee to enquire into the .system in its vari- 
ous aspects. The Siv/irajist members of the committee 
helped in framing the questionnaire but I'cfused to take 
part in the enquiry. This committee, with the addition of 
educational experts, after an elaborate enquiry made a 
series of important recommendations to Government fc»’the 
improvement of secondary education in nearly all its as- 
pects, aims and ideals, scope, courses, methods and langu- 
ages of instruction, management 'and discipline, text-books, 
the training of teachers and so forth. Government while 
approving of the majority of the recommendations made by 
the committee have decided that religious education must- 
be left to private enterprise and that the recommendations 
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involving .ezi>enditure must be considered according as 
finances permit. The cost of the changes recommended in 
so tar as they involve additional expenditure is calculated 
roughly at 6 lakhs recurring and 25 lakhs non-recurring. 

10. Prior to the Beforms it had been decided as a 

, matter of policy that a Govem- 

'® ■ ment high school should be estab- 

lished at each subdivisional headquarters stations in the 
plains districts. Up till 1921 this policy had been carried 
into effect in all the subdivisions except two. In response 
to a resolution in Council funds have been provided in the 
budget of the year now current for the completion of the 
programme. In addition Government have established two 
State high schools for girls, one in each division, the secqnd 
having been taken up during the Reforms period. In Ijill, 
Govemntent have, or will shortly have, 22 high schools 
under its direct control. The cost of these Govern- 
ment- scools is borne by provincial revenues to the 
extent of some 72 per cent. If aided high schools are in- 
cluded the proportionate share of the cost which falls on 
Government is 56 per cent. There has been, during the 
period, a considerable advance in the number of high 
schools, both for girls and boys, which are given mainten- 
ance grants by Government and the scale on which main- 
tenance grants are given has been greatly increased. But 
liberal as the Government grants have been, funds far be- 
yond what Government can provide are still wanted to meet 
the popular demand for more schools and bettor scliool.s 
and for higher pay for the teaching staff. At present parents 
and guardians are unwilling to pay the fees necessary to 
maintain a secondary school in an efficient condition. The 
enrolment in high schools rose from 11,700 in 1921-22 to 
16,400 in 1926-27. 

11. There has been much controversy as to the future 

of middle English schools, which 
MidiUc Bciioois. have been fostered by local bodies 

and local enthusiasm. The Council, though it tabled a 
number of motions on the subject, never carried one to a 
conclusion save in so far as Government aid was recom- 
mended to unaided schools generally. The Council also 
came to no conclusion as to middle vernacular schools. In 
1922 the Director of Public Instruction wrote There is.no 
item in the provincial policy of education which has been 
more fully justified by results than the decision te encour- 
age middle vernacular schools. Said to be moribund ten 
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years ago, tney had increased by 1016-17 from 35 to 112 aUd 
their enrolment had risen from 2,753 to 12,828, and despite 
the depression of the quinquennium thaf; is just over a fur- 
ther rise has to be recorded to 133 schools and.18,034 pupils.’* 
In 1925 the Director submitted proposals for the co-ordina- 
tion of the ourricnhim of the middle Ensflish. middle verna- 
cular schools. Muslim madrasas and Sanskrit tots in such a 
. . o manner as would enable a public 

examinatiop* apDlicable to all of 
them to be the crown of the middle school standard and the 
close of their school career for the great maioritv of nunits 
in the province who pursue their education beyond the rudi- 
ments. This was accepted bv the Minister only so far as 
regards middle English and middle vernacular acbools. it 
being held that the inclusion of middle madrasas might lead 
to the death of these institutions. A Muhammadan con- 
ference 'in 1926 recommended however amongst other 
things: — 

(1) That the elementary courses in Koran readin" and 

namaz (prayer) then allowed in public schools 
outside school hours on the condition that the 
cost is met from private sources, should be re- 
cognised as an integral part of the school 
course, and the cost charged to public funds, 
and that madrasas which follow the orthodox 
or Nizamia courses should be aided, provided 
they teach also reading, -writing and arithmetic 
in the vernacular. Such religious instruction, 
it was recommended, should be given during 
the school hours. 

(2) That in view of the difficulty of improving the 

teaching in junior madrasas the curriculum 
should be revised so as to bring them within 
the scope of the middle school certificate exa- 
mination. 

(3) That scouting and athletic courses should be in- 

troduced, provided the Islamic law is not 
infringed. 

This attempt to provide a middle standard as an aim 
for popular recognition depends on the future for its success, 
but has obvious importance from the political standpoint. 
It is doubtful however, in view of the opinion expressed in 
Council in one debate by all except the inveterate opponents 
of the English connection that “a smattering of English” is 
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not only desirable but necessary in Iho condition of modern 
life, how far the vernacular system, though receiving sup- 
port from the present proposals of the University and the 
views of the secondary education committee, will take a 
fresh lease of life. 

The number of Government middle English schools re- 
mained unchanged, while local bodies’ schools dropped from 
10 to 9, aided schools rose from 76 to 103, and, unaided 
schools from 46 to 54. Enrolment rose from 11,278 to 15,498, 
or by 37 per cent. Expenditure rose by 26 per cent, tn 
Rs. 3,64,230, the amount paid in fees by 17 per cent, to 
Rs. 1,55,450, and the cost to provincial funds by 25 per cent, 
to Rs. 90,471. Enthusiasm for enrolment is not therefore 
accompanied by equal willingness to pay. 

Enrolment increased by 19 per cent, from 15,6^8 to 
16,613 in middle vernacular schools. 


12. The advance of primary education, namely, 8.5 
per cent, in institutions, 19 per cent, in pupils, and 35 per 

cent, in expenditure, has not 


Pnmary odUratmn 
{a) Numenral increase. 


gone far to spread it, in considera- 
tion of the growth in populalioii. 


The demand however exists, and is .indicaUfd by the 


institution in the hope of aid of a large number of private 


schools. The Government schools have increased by 7, 


schools maintained by local bodies by 332, aided schools 
by 75 and unaided schools by 165. Some of the unrecog- 


nised non-secular schools (vide statement 9) are also pre- 


pared to be taken over as secularised schools. The most 
noticeable enthusiasm has occurred among the immigrants 
from Eastern Bengal, who started many schools, sometimes 


with a voluntary cess, roofed their buildings with corrugated 
iron, and were at first willing to accept education in 
Assamese; but unaided schools have been instituted by 
several backward castes. 


No evidence has been obtained lo show ihai ihe demand 


has any relation to the extension of the franchise. The 
following statement will, however, give an idea of the 
expansion of primary education : — 


Direct expenditure from 
provincial revenues on 
primary education in 
1920-21, Rs. 4,72,679. 


Budget estimate for direct 
expenditure from pro- 
vincial revenues on pri- 
mary education in 
1928-29, Rs. 8,68,600. 
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13, The chief event however )ias been the passing of 
the C;ouii)ul8ory Primary Jilducation Act, 1926, after resoiu- 

(») l>rn*po.ta of expauaum. <'0^8 fot th(» pUrpOSC in the CoUD- 

Thn Compulsory Pnmary Oil. Briefly, it providcs that if a 

Kdiioation Adt. municipality or local board at a 

meeting specially convened recommends by “a majority of 
two-thirds that education shall be compulsory for boys or 
girls or both in any area under if.s control, with or without 
exemptions for any particular communil.ies, it shall frame 
a scheme and find one-third of the cost, from its own funds, 
and for this purpose shall ordinarily levy a cess. Govern- 
ment may sanction the scheme with or without modifica- 
tions, and shall bear the remaining two-thirds, whereupon 
the board must establish- a committee for management. 
The committee may recommend free grants to poor chil- 
dren for the cost of books, etc. The Act also provides that 
Government may require a board to frame a scheme, but 
must first lay the matter before the Council, which may dis- 
approve such action. Tin? provision of power for Govern- 
ment to force action upon a board unwilling to do its duty 
was borrowed by the Minister from the new legislation in 
anot her province, and 'be also proposed the division of cost, 
as laid down, after consideration of private persons’ views. 
This division was accepted in view of the fact that it roughly 
represented the proportions of expenditure on vernacular 
education from Government grants and from the free in- 
come of the boards. It was accepted in Council with only 
some demur to any wording which could possibly indicate 
that the boards would be expected to raise fresh funds by- 
taxation. The former provision had a curious history. 
The Council were apparently impressed with the unlikeli- 
hood of a mere enabling Act's succeeding, and were prepared 
to give some power of overcoming apathy, but they resented 
the lodgment of discretionary power with the executive. 
Whether it was understood that the principle of compul- 
sion. the great importani'c of w-bich in relation to an agri- 
cultural population had been emphasified by the Minister 
in introducing Iho Bill, was bv the amendment requiring use 
of the compnlsorv powers of Government to be made with 
the approval of the Council, left in the air, and open to dis- 
pute on a later occasion, is not clear. There is no criterion 
provided, however, as to the grounds upon which an un- 
willing board might be forced to take action, or released 
from the duty, and the Act as it stands does little more than 
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delegate the power of deciding upon compulsion to the local 
bodies, and provide machinery for enforcement if this 
power is used. The principles upon which exemptions 
might be made are also left a field for possible conflict bet- 
ween the Government, the Council, and the boards. Draft 
rules under the Act have been framed, and are now under 
consideration. 

^ 14. The local boards were asked in 1926-27 to furnish 
details of their immediate requirements for vernacular edu- 
cation. They put forward 
(c) Prospects of expansion. schemes involving Rs. 5 lakhs in 

Provincial finances. 

non-recurring and 3^ lakhs in re- 
curring expenditure, approximately. Their schemes in- 
cluded the financing of 400 primary schools of which 377 
had been started as private schools. An allotment of 
Rs. 70,000 was made in the budget of the following year for 
the taking over of 300 boys’, 73 girls’ and 42 Moslem schools 
to the boards’ lists of schools. The Act has, however, rendered 
it necessary to consider the whole future policy. A special en- 
quiry .showed t'hat the application to boys alone, universally, 
would mean an ultimate expenditure of 40 lakhs, as against 
the total provincial receipts budgetted for 1927-28 of 266 
lakhs, without counting the expenditure necessary for girls, 
and for concomitant improvements such as the extension of 
training schools. It vras worked out that the demand, 
altogether independent of compulsion, might swell by 1936 
to nine and a half lakhs. The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion has urged that the system of educational control by 
local boards should be replaced by a more adequate 
authority, capable of compelling proper methods, and of 
developing the spread of compulsory education by natural 
stages. He has called attention to the remarks made in his 
quinquennial review of 1922 as to the anomalous position 
inter se of the Education Department and the boards, and 
to the necessity both of abolishing the system by which 
grants usually go to localities where growth of education is 
automatic, and where they are therefore least needed on the 
compulsory principle, and of inculcating the lesson that 
local taxation must be inaugurated if universal primary edu- 
cation is the ultimate end in view. For the present he has 
advised that in the extreme uncertainty of the . times no 
attempt should be made to frame a working programme for 
more than two years ahead. The cost of such a programme 
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if it were limited to the financing of present needs, e.g., the 
taking over of private primary schools, the raising of the 
minimum pay of teachers in public schools to Rs. 15 a month 
and the provision for buildings and contingent . charges, 
would amount to Rs. 4,20,000 in recurring charges and 
Rs. 4,20,000 in non-recurrihg charges. If such a programme 
were to be undertaken he has recommended that a contribu- 
tion of one-third of the cost should be demanded from local 
bodies, who should be put in a position to provide their 
share by increasing the local rates or levying a cess. 

In April 1928 a resolution recommending that a loan of 
fifty lakhs be taken immediately for the purpose of compul- 
sory primary education was carried with scarcely any dis- 
cussion. after the Minister had pointed out that there were 
not yet applications from the local bodies under the Com- 
pulsory Education Act which would require special provi- 
sion, as the rules had not yet been published, and that 
there were not sufficient vernacular teachers available in any 
case. Later a token reduction was made in order to cri- 
ticise the failure of Government to relieve the local boards of 
financial responsibility for middle English schools while a 
reduction of the provision for grants to non -Government 
secondary schools in order to condemn the inadequacy of 
existing high and middle schools was only prevented by 
the official vote. In connection with this last the question 
whether high schools should be maintained by Government 
was again inconclusively discussed. A Swarajist member 
said in regard to the difficulties of middle schools “I do not 
think any chairman of a board would like at the expense of 
incurring unpopularity to impose taxation.” 


15. The number of institutions for training of teachers 
and the number reading therein have altered little, though 
. there has been improvement of 

method. In 1921 there were 
3,052 trained men in all classes of schools. At the end of 
1926-27 there were 8,068, while 4,908 were still untrained. 
In 1921, 271 teachers out of 887 in Anglo-vernacular schools 
were graduates. At the end of 1926-27 there were 271 
graduates out of 761 in high schools, and 57 out of 1,367 in 
middle schools. It is now proposed to spend some 
Rs, 7,000 on the training of teachers in aided schools. (Vide 
statement 18.) 

38 
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The education of minorities. 

(a) European and AngloJndinn. 


16. European and Anglo-Indian 
education remains a reserved sub- 
ject. The number of institutions 
for European and Anglo-Indian education has remained the 
same, viz., four. Enrolment has increased from 300 to 
375. The local Government give Rs. 20,300 annually in 
grants for this form of education. {Vide statement 11.) 

There were 12 pupils other than Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians in these schools in 1921, and 21 in 1927. 


An attempt to correlate Anglo-Indian education with 
Indian by substitution of the Calcutta for the Cam- 
bridge examinations failed to secure support from parents 
and guardians, and was dropped. On two occasions the 
grant was attacked in the Council on the ground that the 
expenditure, Rs. 852 per pupil, was disproportionate 
in comparison with the average for all schools, Rs. 16, but 
the attacks were withdrawn on explanation that the 
percentage borne by private sources, namely, over 82, is 
vastly higher than in the case with other schools, viz., less 
than 30 per cent, and that 50 per cent, is paid by fees as 
against the general level of 17 per cent. The percentage 
met by Government has steadily receded from 37 in 1918 to 
18 in 1927. 


17. The percentage of children reading in schools of 

(6) The backward tract.. 

backward tracts, was 37. Thte 
figure varied however in the districts, being 6 per cent, in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 1-6 in the Na'ga Hills, 35 in 
the Lushai Hills and 27 in the Garo Hills. The education 
here is generally in the hands of missionaries, and the 
curriculum varies from the plains, being often in the tribal 
vernacular only. Thtese facta discount the percentages 
quoted for any comparison with those of the plains, and 
explain the great difference between figures of increase 
.'ince 1922, which were 3-8 per cent, in the first named, 
1143 in the second, 744 in the third and 29.3 in the last 
district. 


18. The schools in tea gardens show a general failure, 
(e) Ubonr. providc foT a floating popula 

tion of some million persons, at 
present almost entirely unenfranchised, it was in 1910 con- 
templated to establish 361 primary schools in varying 
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degrees of dependence upon Government. 

Somie 10,000 

pupils were expected. 

The actual numbers have been: — 
Schools. Pupils. 

1914 

... 153 

3,159 

1915 

... 149 

3,297 

1916 

... 107 

2,305 

1920 

... 86 

1,840 

1921 

... 81 

1,918 

1926 

... 65 

1,798 


A resolution was carried in 1924 recommending the 
compulsory institution of schools in tea gardens, the argu* 
ments being that employers discourage them for fear of 
losing the labour of the children. The reply of planting 
members was that there was no question that all children 
who wished to go to school were, and would be, encouraged 
to do so, but that the coolie population distrusted education, 
and that any attempt to force them would be unpopular,^ 
and would indeed create a risk of losing labour. No action 
was taken on the recommendation. A scheme has been 
prepared, and is waiting. finance, for the creation of 12 such 
schools in gardens which have responded to the request of 
Government that education should be encouraged. This 
resolution wished to place the cost of compulsory education 
on the employer of labourer, and it was pointed out by a 
prominent member of the Swaraj party that while the main 
difficulty as regards the introduction of a general primary 
education bill was the question of funds, as the people 
were opposed to increased taxation, in this limited applica- 
tion of the principle of compulsory primary education the 
question of the provision of funds did not arise, because 
the employer wo\ild have to bear the cost, and that in 
consequence “advantage ought to be taken of this resolu- 
tion at once.” 


19. The period has seen the rise, at the encourage- 
, ^ . . ment of private social service 

* * societies, the -Ram Krishna Mis- 

sion, the Sylhet Social Sendee League, the Societv for the 
imnrovement of the backward classes. Bengal and Assam, 
and the Siksha Bistar Samiti, of certain institutions for the 
benefit of the untouchables and others for whom previously 
no special facilities for education existed, and who would 
hesitate to approach the doors of a public schopl. Some 
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dozen such schools now exist, and also 19 night schools, 
mostly in Sylhet. 

20. Side by side with the increase of secular schools, 

there has been advance of the 
spMiai •daMtian. Moslem and Sanskritic systems. 

Writing of these in 1922 the Director said “%e one aim is 
to impart the traditional learning, so modif^ng the courses 
as to retain and improve all the old ^nowleklge and to add 
to it something of the new. The other aim is to approach 

the old learning by the Western gate, to receive ^d 

interpret from the ancient texts, and to refine the living 

truths which they contain.” And again “The tol is the 
school of the Brahmin as Brahmin, as trustee apd 
repository of the ancient culture. An effort is due towards 
restoration of the moral and religious sanctions on which 
Hindu Society is based. Indigenous culture will renew its 
influence and authority to the advantage of the masses who 
will be educated and enlightened (‘what the pandit thinks 
to-day the masses \#^ill think to-morrow’), to the advantage 
also of the classes who will be strengthened by the 
strengthening of Hindu life and thought to resist the 
present alienation of society from Eastern ways, and to 
absorb from the West only that which is for ther benefit' 
of the Indian people, rejecting what is untrue to their 
nature.” But, he said, “In the case of neither Hindus nor 
Muhammadans is the maintenance forthcoming from the 
public either in money or in kind to provide in anything 
short of indigence for the ministers, of their faith. It is 
not possible in a set term of years to give boys as sound 
a preliminary training^ both in the ancient and in the 
modem lore as if the institution had a single purpose. It 
is equally impossible, if the tols and madrasas are to be 
efficient in both departments, to run them at the same cost 
as institutions which have only one department.” 


21. A Sanskrit college was established in 1922 with an 

- .n„rmtt«n eMolment of 28 and costing 

Rs. 12.000 net from provincial 
revenues. The Council has displayed much interest in the 
revival of the tols, which were supposed to be moribund 
owing to the lack of interest shown in them by Grovemment, 
except in the conduct of examinations, and the lack of a 
career for ed;-students. - A m^ial officer was appointed to 
enquire into the subject. His recommendations involved 
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the creation of a provincial Sanskrit board to direct 
Sanskritic studies, and of an advisory provincial associa- 
tion. These have been established, and grants are now 
made annually to enable the board to function. The 
correlation of tols with secular schools for the sake of the 
middle school leaving examination has not yet been 
undertaken. It may be noticed however that an English 
class had to be opened in the Sanskrit college to meet a 
demand for instruction in this language. The tols brought 
into line by the teaching of secular subjects have decreased 
from 69 to 63, while those which remain upon the traditional 
lines have increased from 10 to 52. PatJisalas have 
increased from 13 to 32. {Vide statement 9.) 

The control of the tols and examinations was transfer- 
red to the Association, and a grant of Bs. ^,000 has been 
provided for expenditure by it in the interests of Sanskrit 
education. The Association also revised the curricula. 


22. The number of schools offering a voluntary Islamic 

M«h«nmada„ .dneatian. . couMO rose from 223 to 3^ The 

senior madrasa at Sylhet has 
increased in enrolment from 114 in 1921-22 to 300, income 
from fees from Rs. 763 to Rs. 1,994, .considerable expendi- 
ture has been incurred on raising it to the full senior 
standard, including provision of 16 per cent, free student- 
ships, and some Rs. 6,000 was spent in 1927-28 on improve- 
ments. Revival in the demand for the private junior 
?nadrasas, which had been stationary, has led to a proposal 
to spend Rs. 20,000 in the year of 1928-29 on their encourage- 
ment. One private institution has been recognized as a 
senior madrasa. The primary standard institutions which 
have been recognized as teaching the secular curriculum 
have increased from 44 to 102, and the unrecognized from 
108 to 205. 


The Muhammadan educational conference, which was 
summoned by the Minister in 1926, besides the recom- 
mendations already mentioned for the general introduction 
of Islamic courses at the public cost, the correlation of 
madrasa education with the secular schools by means of 
the teaching of English and admission to the middle school 
leaving examination, and the adoption of physical exbroises, 
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etc., made other important recommendations of which the 
follotdng may be mentioned : — 

(1) For instructions to issue to local boards requiring 

the reservation of scholarships for Muham- 
madans ; 

(2) For the introduction of a title course in the 

senior madrasa ; 

(3) For the establishment of a senior madrasa in the 

Assam Valley, and for more Government i 
junior inadrasas; 

(4) For more and larger scholarships for Muham- ' 

madans. 

The recommendations, in so far as they required 
immediate action, were generally accepted by Government 
and have been carried into effect. 

While therefore there has been a I’evival of enthusiasm 
in respect of both Islamic and Hindu education, and some 
tendency to fuse it with the Western, system, this tendency 
has been more marked in regard to the former, both in the 
approval given to application of the middle school 
certificate system to Islamic schools, and in the adoption 
by the lower ranks of school of the ordinary lower primary 
curriculum side by side with the voluntary provision in 
secular schools of rudimentary Islamic instruction. Mean- 
while, as noted, the increase of enrolment of Muhammadan 
pupils in all classes of institution has been marked. (Vide 
statements 12 and 15.) 


23. The only institution in the province which trains 

, , . " students for a legal career is the 

Legal .du»t.o«. Gauhati. 

This college is affiliated to the Calcutta IJniversity and 
teaches the Bachelor of Law Degree course. It has through- 
out been on a temporary basis, as there has been consider- 
able discussion as to whether it is of utility to continue 
training students, largely at Government expense, for an 
overcrowded profession. A resolution recommending its 
establishment on a [lermanent basis was tabled in the Coun- 
cil, but was not debated. Its life has recently been extend- 
ed for another term of three years starting from the middle 
of 1928. 



The enrolment at the college has risen from 52 in 1921-22 
to 91 in 1926-27. The majority of the students come from 
the Assam Valley. The insufficiency of hostel accommoda- 
tion is partly responsible for the comparatively small num- 
ber of students from the Surma Valley, but there can be no 
doubt that with the facilities which Calcutta affords for com- 
bining the study of Law with advanced study in other sub- 
jects, Calcutta would in any case attract a large proportion 
of the students from that valley in preference to a college 
situated in the Assam Valley. 

The statement below shows, year by year from 1921 -22 
to 1926-27, the total direct expenditure incurred on the 
college, and the shares of this borne by Government and by 
the students themselves in the shape of receipts from fees : — 


Year. 

Total direct 
expenditure. 

Amount from 
Government 
funds. 

Total fee 
receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1921-22 

16.052 

11.671 

4.381 

1922-23 

16,873 

11.949 

4.924 

1923-24 

18.821 

11.171 1 

7.650 

1924-25 

17,656 

8.177 ' 

9.479 

1925-26 

16.419 

7.449 

8.970 

1926-27 

18.244 

7.570 

10.674 


During the Eeforms period the tuition fee was raised from 
Es. 6 to Es. 7-8 per mensem, and the annual direct expendi- 
ture on each student decreased from Es. 309 to Es. 201. 
During the quinquennium 1922-23 to 1926-27, 101 students 
passed the final examination. The number of pleaders 
practising in the province in 1922 was stated in the quin- 
quennial review for 1921-22 to be 440. In February 1923, 
460” pleaders had renewed their certificates for that year. 
The number of pleaders who had renewed, their certificates 
for the year 1928 in April was 692. There weije then also 287 
practising mukhtears against 168 in February 1923. 
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24. For the higher training of medical students for 
„ the post of civil assistant surgeon, 

this province has, throughout the 
Reforms period, had recourse to Bengal. Seven seats in the 
Calcutta Medical College (including 1 for a woman candi- 
date) and 3 in the Carmichael Medical College have been 
reserved for Assam students. In addition 2 women 
candidates are sent annually to the Campbell Medical 
School for training as sub-assistant surgeons. The total 
charges for all these students paid to the Bengal Govern- 
ment for 1921-22 and to the authorities of the Carmichael 
Medical College for the same year were Rs. 31,038. In the 
year 1926-27 the corresponding amount was Rs. 56,299.' 
The training of medical students in the province to qualify 
as sub-assistant surgeons has continued in the Berry- White \ 
Medical School at Dibrugarh. The total cost of this institu- 
tion in 1926-27 was Rs. 70,300. Of this all but Rs. 4,500 
was borne by Government. Owing to the very liberal 
grant of scholarships and free studentships (nearly three- 
fourths of the students paying no fees at all), and the 
comparatively low rate of fees levied from the remainder, 
the total fees realised during the year 1926-27 only 
amounted to Rs. 3,569. The total number of students in 
that year was 179. 


The persistent demand in the Council that students from 
Surma Valley should have their own institution has led to 
the decision to inaugurate the Sylhet medical school. This 
project was contemplated before the Reforms. In the 
selection of candidates for seats in the medical school, 
Dibrugarh, and for scholarships and seats at the Bengal 
colleges communal considerations had to be taken into 
account. A proposal to raise the fees at the Berry-White 
Medical School was raised in 1923, but was opposed by 
the Minister on the ground that the move would be 
unpopular in the Council. The question has been reconsi- 
dered nearly every year since that date, but final decision 
has been postponed from time to time on the same ground. 
Government have now accepted the proposal of the Minister 
that the question should be decided when the new medical 
whool will be opened in Sylhet in two or three years’ time. 
Except for the proposed provision of a pathological labora- 
tory at the medical school (now under construction), the 
net reduction of one sbat at Calcutta for the sake of 
retrenchment, the proposed new medical school at Sylhet, 



and tile regulation of scholarships, stipends and reservation 
of seats on communal lines at the instance of the Council 
there has been no change in respect of medical education. 

A statement showing direct expenditure incurred on 
medical education within the province and the share of this 
borne by Government and by the students themselves in 
the shape of receipts from fees, is given below : — 


Yew. 

Total direct 
expenditure. 

Amount met 
from Govern-* 
ment funds. 

Total 

fee 

receipts. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1920-21 

57,518 

52.594 

4.924 

1926-27 

70.276 

66.707 

3369 


An attempt was made to encourage the indigenous 
systems of medicine by the grant of two scholarships 
annually tenable at the Berry- White Medical School, one 
to a member of a Kaviraj family and one to a member of a 
Unani Hakim family, the intention being that the 
knowledge of western medicine thus acquired, would be of 
use in the practice of the indigenous systems. It was; 
however, found that the students, when trained, practised 
only the western system of medicine. 

25. In the pre-Beforms period education in thero 

branches was given only in two 

Technics! and indoatrial gmall technical and two HTnal l 

oduo&tion. • . _ _ 

weaving schools, all situated, in 
the hill districts and intended only 
for the hill tribes. Of these the Fuller Industrial School at 
Shillong gives instructiop, extending over' a three-year 
course, in blacksmithy and carpentry. Tuition and hostel 
accommodation are free, and ' the average number of 
passed students turned out annually is five. The cost to 
Government per student has risen from Rs. ^ per mensem 
in 1920-21 to Rs. 40 per mensem at present. A aimlia r 
institution is the Fuller Technical School at Kohima in the 
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Kaga Hills. Of the two weaving schools, that at Tura in 
the Garo Hills was closed down in 1926 as it failed to attract 
'the class of pupils for whom it was intended. The other at 
Shillong still continues, twelve stipends at Rs. 8 per 
mensem each are granted, and tuition and hostel accom- 
modation are free. The net cost per mensem to Govern- 
ment for each pupil has risen from Rs. 17 to Rs. 31 during 
the Reforms period. More ambitious institutions have been 
started in the plains districts of the province since the 
beginning of the Reforms. They are three in number — the 
Weaving Institution at Gauhafi, the School of Handicrafts 
(now called the Surma Valley Technical School) at Sy^het, 
and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ Techi^ical 
School at Jorhat. The first mentioned was opened in July 
1920 in a hired building, giving a one year’s course.^ A 
second year’s advanced course was added in 1923-24, and 
permanent buildings costing nearly a lakh of rupees were 
completed in 1927. Tuition and hostel accommodation are 
free, and the number of stipend holders is now fifteen. In 
all 172 students have received training in the school up to 
date. Of these 106 passed the elementary course success- 
fully, and 36 have completed the advanced course. The net 
cost per mensem to Government for each student is now 
Rs. 63 compared with Rs. 107 when the school started. 
The School of Handicrafts in Sylhet was opened in 1928. 
It provided for two three-year courses of training, one in 
wood-working and one in metal-working. Some Rs. 86,000 
has been spent up to date in building and equipment, and 
the present annual recurring cost is Rs. 22,000. The net 
expense to Government per head of pupils is now Rs. 22 
per mensem. During the last two years sixteen students in 
the metal-working section and eighteen in the wood- 
working section have passed out. 

The technical school at Jorhat, the establishment of 
which was encouraged by a donation of Rs. 1,00,000 in 
Government paper, by the late Mr. Borooah, was opened 
in 1927. The buildings and equipment are estimated to 
cost nearly two lakhs, and the annual recurring charges are 
Bs. 27,000. It is divided into two sections — a handicrafts 
section and a foreman-mechanic section. Of these, the 
latter has not yet been started. The handicrafts section 
comprises a wood-working class, a mechanical apprentice 
class, and a motor mechanic class, the first two being for 
three years, and the last for two years. The handicrafts 



section was opened in August 1927 with 90 students in all. 
Ten stipends at Bs. 12 each per mensem for three years 
have been sanctioned, and tuition and hostel accommoda* 
tfon are free. 

The following statement shows the total direct 
expenditure incurred on technical and industrial education, 
the amount borne by Glovemment and the receipts obtained 
on account of the sale-proceeds of the goods manufactured 
in the schools : — 




Total 

Amount 



Year. 


direct 

from 

Tonal 

Remarks. 



eapenditure. 

Government 

funds. 

receips. 


1 

2 

3 


5 



Rs. 

R. 

Rs. 



ri920-21 

8,142 

7.909 

233 


Stidleiig Weaving School 





LI926-27 

4,632 

4.033 

599 



n92(h2I 

3,947 

3.444 

503 


For the Indiiatrial School 

L|926.27 * . . 





atShiBong. 

7,468 

6,396 

1,072 



ri920u2I 

6,513 

4,612 

1,901 


For the TechniaJ School 





atKohima. 

U926.27 

7.594 

1 5.749 

1,845 


Weaving School at Tura 

[I92«MI 

4.000 

1 3,741 

1 

259 


Li926-27 

1.138 

1 1,138 


The school svas 




1 

1 


cIoMdiifim 


rinui 

14.384 

14376 

206 


Wegvmg Inatitiite at 

1 


616 


hirtL 

11926-27 1 

25.520 

24.904 



p920-2l 




The aehoel was 

Sunna Val|ey Todwical 
wcnooi as oyiim. 

U926-27 

21,861 

19,723 

1 1 

2,138 

opened in 1923* 

H. R. H. the PHnoe of 

n920-2l 




The school was 

Walea Technical School * 
at Jorhat 

U928-29 

27.634* 

1 26,634* 

1.000* 

opened in 1927, 


^Anticipatod nebipts and e%pei¥iiture. 


In addition to these schools peripatetic weaving parties 
have been started during the Reforms period for giving 
instruction in improved methods of weaving, and for 
spreading the use of improved looms in the villages. Bach 
party consists, of a weaving assistant and six demonstrators. 
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There are now three such parties costing some Rs. d^OOO 
each per annum. They have so far introduced in the 
province 2,000 fly shuttle sleys and 100 wiping mills in 
addition to Jacquards, dobbies and oihei: improved and 
time saving devices. 

In addition to the scholarships mentioned below under 
the head ‘ engineering education ’ the department of 
industries has granted a certain number, of scholarships 
outside the province for instruction in miscellaneous 
industries. These include five scholarships in 1920-21 at 
the Serampore Weaving Institute, one in the school of 
dyeing and printing at Cawnpore, one in a jewelry 
workshop in Calcutta, and two in the National Tannery 
Company, Limted, Calcutta. At the close of the year 
1926-27 there were two scholarship-holders at the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, one in a tailoring 
shop in Calcutta, two in engineering works in Calcutta and 
one in the Chrome Leather Factory, Madras. The follow- 
ing amounts were paid in various industrial scholarships 
outside the province; — 

1920-21 ... ... Rs. 3,436 

1926-27 ... ... Rs. 8’,254 

26. The only agricultural education given in the 

province is that giveA to demons- 
Agricoiturai. tratoTs at the Government farms. 

For higher training the men required for employment under 
•the department are sent to agricultural schools or colleges 
in other provinces, the Local Government bearing the cost 
of scholarships and of contributions towards the mainten- 
ance cost of the colleges. The average annual expenditure 
during the Reforms period has been Rs. 2,300, which is 
approximately the same as in the pre-Reform years. The 
average number of students thus trained is between one 
and two a year. 

27. This is limited to the sending of a small number of 

stipendiaries to the 'Bengal Veteri- 
veterinary adacation. naiy College at Belgachia for 

training, as there is no' veterinary 
college in tne province. Prior to the Reforms both Goyem- 
ment and the local boards used to send such stipendiaries. 
The boards have for some years ceased doing so, as they 
allege they cannot afford to pay the contribution for each 
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student required by the Bengal Government. The rate of 
stipends was at the beginning of the Reforms period Rs. 16 
per mensem. This rate was raised to Rs. 20 per mensem 
in 1926. This Government also bear a portion of the cost of 
maintenance of the college. Prior to the Reforms period 
this was the fixed amount of Rs. 10,000. The system has 
now been changed, and the province now pays at the rate 
of Rs. 600 per student per annum. In 1920-21 the number 
of students under training was six. In 1926-27 the number 
was seven, and it has recently been decided to retain twelve 
seats. The course extends over three years, and the seats 
are distributed amongst students in the different years. 


28. 


Engineering education. 


period. 


There has been no notable change in the arrange- 
ments for the training of 
engineers during the Reforms 


There is not now, and probably will not be for many a 
day, a sufficient demand locally for Indian engineers of any 
description to warrant the establishment of an institution 
in this province for their training. As in the case of 
several other branches of vocational training the Local 
Government has had . to depend on concessions in this 
matter from the Governments of other prvinces, who re- 
serve places in their institutions for Assam students, the 
Tneal Government paying a proportionate share of the cost 
of maintaing these institutions. 

In addition, two scholarships are granted annually in 
themselves for service in the higher grades of the Public 
Works Department, two scholarships are awarded annually 
to Assam students tenable in the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, which is 
affiliated to the University for the Degree in Engineering; 
and four scholarships are granted annually tenable in the 
Dacca School of Engineering which offers a less advanced 
course, suitable for the Subordinate Engineering Service. 

In addition, two scholarships are granted annually in 
the Mechanical and Electrical Engineering Department of 
the Bengal Engneering College and one scholarship has 
been granted at the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, for 
a term of three years with effect from November 1920. 

Students from Assam also take admission to the 
Engineering Department of the Benares Hindu University. 
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Since the commencement of the Reforms two overseas 
technical scholarships (one in mechanical and electrical 
engineering and one for training in mineral oil extraction) 
have been granted by Government at a cost of Rs. 20,000 
more or less. Four students working in America, England 
and Germany have received help from the discretionary 
grants of rupees five thousand each which are annually 
votable by Council, and placed at the disposal of the Hon’ble 
Ministers. 

29. The nature of the education given has undergone 

Internal development of llie followiug changCS during the 

education. Reform period ; — \ 

(1) The Dalton plan for class teaching, after trial. Was 

applied with some modifications, suggested by 
an Inspector, in the Sylhet and some other high 
schools, and the secondary education com- 
mittee approved the continiiance of the experi- 
ment. It has not been very popular among 
the pupils, and an agitation was made at a 
students’ conference for its abolition, at the 
suggestion, as was admitted in the Council, of 
members of Council. 

(2) Manual training, except for what is called “hand- 

work”- -the making of raised maps, modelling, 
etc., in the lower classes, and gardening, — has 
been confined to the introduction of systematic 
manual trainintr up to the top classps in three 
Government high schools. The Director 
notices in his reports a disinclination for any- 
thing which miwht suggest degrading labour, 
as in the ohiection of a headmaster to his 
suggestion that repairs should be carried out 
bv tbfl bovs that it would make the school un- 
popular. 

(8) The introduction of scouting has proved popular, 
the number of scouts enrolled increasing since 
1921 from 76 to 2,511. It has not however been 
found possible to raise the funds needed for 
equipment, outings, etc., from private en- 
thusiasm. and Government aidjias been asked 
for. 
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(4) Apaxt from the students’ conferences, the' period 

has seen the growth of several organizations, 
of which may be mentioned, college “Students* 
mutual aid societies,” the Sevak Bangha, and 
debating societies. Some members of the 
secondary education committee referred to tiie 
danger of carrying such innovations too far, as 
likely to interfere with due attention to 
studies. 

(5) The revision of the lower primary curriculum to 

fit in with the new middle school public 
examinations. Much work was also done in 
the effort to interest the local board teachers 
in their profession by conferences in the 
mofussil and in other 'ways. 


30. No advance of moment has taken place in the 
direction of moral training, save by the encouragement of 
„ . , sport, of social organizations, for 

or B an isap me. purposes of debating and service, 

in the colleges, and of boy scouting in the schools. Re- 


commendations for the teaching of hygiene made by a com- 
mittee formed at the instance of the Council were not ful- 


filled. as they involved an expenditure in publication and 
other directions which could not be undertaken. Instruc- 


tion is however still given by means of text-books and oral 
teaching, according to the class. The' still low proportion of 
trained teachers handicaps the method of oral training in 
both hygiene and morals. The opinion of the secondary 
education committee was that morality in India is depen- 
dent on religion, and the decision to relegate religious 
training to private enterprise has received mention. In 
one high school the formation of a boys’ conrt of honour has 
been reported. 


Discipline, which was bad during the non-co-operation 
campaign, and subsequently for some years was reported to 
suffer from unreadiness in inflicting punishment, appears 
to be impro'^ng. The close connection between the students 
and their home life, invoMng sometimes too much oppor- 
tunity for the influence of politics and the press, is illus- 
trated by the endeavour made at the students’ conference 
and sulraequently in the Council to discount the value of 
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the Dalton method of teaching. A party in the Council re- 
dents the application of discipline as an undue interference 
with liberty. The most serious cases of indiscipline re- 
ported, apart from the events of 1920-22, were : — 

(1) The series of fires which took place at Habiganj. 

in 1922-23 following an attempt to alter entries 
of age in the registers, and even in the home 
village of the headmaster who had acquired un- 
popularity, which could only be laid at the door 
of the students, though no information was 
obtainable from them; i 

I 

(2) The frequency of loss of books from schobl 

libraries, 300 being lost from one library alonle. 

One Principal of a college has noted an improvement 
during his service in the growth of a conception of 
discipline, and has particularly commented upon the fact 
that Muhammadan and Hindu students live side by side in 
the hostels without friction. 

81. By an order issued under section 27 of the 
^ , Universities Act, 1904, Assam is 

“'j^cluded withiu the territorial 
(a) The univerBity. Iiimts of the University of Cal- 

. , outta. The connection has existed 

without interruption since the University was established 
*^1877. The growth of education is naturally bound up 
with the working of the system of administration. 

University and secondary education in Assam are thus 
under the University of Calcutta, which affiliates the 
ccrileges of the province and recognizes its high schools. 
This IS a nexus which it has not been possible to dissolve. 
For financial and other reasons it has not been practicable 
to consider as a matter of present politics the establishment 
of a University in Assam. In these circumstances it has 
been the endea.vour of the Government to secure for Assam 
such a place in the councils of the University as would 
allow of its representatives making their influence felt when 
questions arose affecting local interests. The need for such 
representation has been increasingly felt with the develop- 
ment of higher education in the province. 

Prior to 1^1, the Government of India were in control 
of the University. In that year an Act was passed by the 
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Indian legislature making over the control to the Gkrvem-, 
ment of Bengal. The Government of Assam not 
consulted in the matter, nor were the interests of the 
province considered. The Act wag pre judical to Assam as 
subjecting educational interests in the province to the 
influences of party politics in Bengal, and as threatening 
the small measure of representation in the University 
which the province had hitherto enjoyed. In effect the 
transfer of control has also stood in the way of action being 
taken for reforms in secondary and collegiate education 
which have for long been recognised as necessary. 

The constitutional position of the Government of 
Assam with reference to the University, and the degree in 
whicl\ the Gk)vemment can hope to exercise control over 
higher educational policy in the province, have been in 
doubt throughout the period of the reforms. The matter 
was placed before the Government of India in 1923 in 
connection with two private bills for the reform of the 
University which had been introduced in the Bengal Council 
and other bills which the Government of Bengtd had it in 
contemplation to introduce. These bills all vitelly affected 
educational interests in Assam and with reference to none 
of them had the Government of Assam been consulted. 
The Government of India thereupon arranged for a 
conference, on which all parties interested were represented, 
to consider the issues affecting this province along with the 
more general issues of reform. The conference met several 
times in Calcutta, but came to no conclusions. And the 
presentation at a recent session of the Bengal Council of 
two new bills which explicitly exclude Assam from the 
scope of their operation has induced this Government to 
bring the matter again before the Government of India. 

Since 1923 the Gdvernment of Bengal, as the govern- 
ment of the University, have consulted the Government of 
Assam on any questions affecting the constitution or the 
regulations of the University which have come before them 
for decision, and have given due weight to the opinions 
expressed, 

32. The Council tabled 71 resolutions in connection 

with education. One (ff its flrst 
(() The oonndL recommendations ' was for the 

introduction of permissive legis- 
lation to make primary education compulsory, and it 

34 
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returned to the subject in 1925 with a recommendation for 
large grants to spread it. Except the refusal on all 
occasions upon which the matter came up to approve any 
increase of taxation for the purpose (save so far as the 
necessity stands admitted in the Compulsory Primary 
Education Act) other decisions on broad questions of policy 
were nil. Five of the 25 resolutions carried dealt with 
increased affiliations in the colleges; these have been carried 
out, at considerable expense.' Two dealt with aid to 
private schools; these also have been or are being fulfilled, 
“two recommended improvement of pay in the subordinate 
educational service, action regarding which has alreac^y 
been mentioned. One recommended the introduction 6f 
military drill, physical education, lathi play, sword play,, 
etc., in the four top classes of high schools. Thii 
rather elaborate proposal, though carried in the 
form propounded, was narrowed in discussion to 
a recommendation for physical education. The 
subject of physique in the schools has much pre-occupied 
the University, though the Director has reported the 
physique of students in Assam to be very fair. The project 
for training of teachers in physical training has also been 
mentioned. One resolution recommending the reduction of 
fees in a subdivision, where they had been increased, to 
the general level, was ignored because the managing com- 
mittees of the schools which would have suffered in conse- 
quence were not prepared to accept it unless re-imbursed 
by Government. One requiring the raising of scholar- 
ship in tols and madrasas was ignored in view of Govern- 
ment’s opinion that the number rather than the amount of 
scholarships should be increased. One regarding represen- 
t:?.1ion on the Senate of the University is beyond the 
power of Government to fulfil, beyond the endeavours 
already made. One recommended provision for scholar- 
ships in Commerce; this was not fulfilled at the time for 
lack of funds. One dealt with the period of tenure of 
managing committees, and one with the re-instatement of 
the scholarships reduced in 1923-24; these were both ful- 
filled. One recommending improvement of the pay of un- 
graded teachers was not carried out in full, because con- 
cessions to those in Government schools would place aided 
schools either in an invidious position, or in a serious plight 
if they sought to follow suit. One regarding the compulsory 
institution of schools on tea gardens has been mentioned; 
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it could have been taken as an important declaration of 
policy had the issue been clear and had not other and 
political considerations been involved, but Gk)vemment 
refused to take any action on it other than a recommenda- 
tion to the planting community, in view of thv, facts that the 
Primary Education Bill \iad not been passed, and was it- 
self only permissive. Three resolutions dealt vfith purely 
local matters ; in regard to these, the Hailakandi high 
school is to be provincialized; and the conveyance of 
students from Sylhet to the Murarichand college, the siting 
of the new buildings for which aroused controversy before 
the reforms, has been provided for by private enterprise, 
with, at first, a small grant from Government. Finally, as 
the only two matters of large policy on which the Council 
offered some guidance, there were the resolutions in which 
the appointment of the committee already described as the 
“secondary education committee” was recommended, and 
in which the formation of a committee to deal with un- 
employment was proposed. 

The question of employment of the products of educa- 
tion above the primary standard, complicated by the lower- 
ing of University standards, and the intrusion of fresh 
classes to the field, was further complicated by the effects of 
communal representation, and has permeated all branches 
of administration. ' Notice of a resolution was given on the 
lines of one carried in Bengal which led to an enquiry into 
the matter. The resolution would have been accepted, but 
the intention was defeated by the withdrawal of the 
Swarajist party, who were responsible for it. 

Opinions have differed as to the reality of unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes, but the following as- 
certained facts may be noted : — 

(1) The large part taken in the non-co-operation and 

kindred movements by educated young 'men 
lacking regular emplo 3 ment; 

(2) The readiness of graduates on occasion to accept 

employment as teachers in village schools on 
Bs. 12 per mensem; 

(S) The requirement that even officiating vacancies 
should be filled in consideration of communal 
claims, resulting in a Council question in 1925 
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which drew attention to the throwing out of 
employment of temporary officers with long 
periods of service; 

(4) The increasing demand for vocational education, 
resulting in excessive applications, for instance, 
for admission to the Jorhat technical school. 

In comparison with the effect given to resolutions 
carried, the action taken in matters in which proposals were 
Qot pressed to a division or were defeated may h© men- 
tioned : — 

(1) A syllabus for the teaching of hygiene in schdols 

up to the middle English standard was intro- 
duced ; \ 

I 

(2) A committee to review Muhammadan education 

and to make proposals was appointed; its 
more important recommendations have been 
mentioned already; 

(3) 'The Cotton college has been affiliated in botany. 

Certain questions of policy on which no recommenda- 
;ions were made, though motions were tabled, may be men- 
.ioned : — 

fl) A University for Assam; 

(2) Abolition of the middle English schools; 

(3) Provincial! zation of the middle English schools; 

(4) Provincialization of middle vernacular schools; 

(5) Conversion of^-all middle vernacular into middle 

English schools ; 

(6) Abolition or permanent establishment of the 

Earle law college; 

(7) Use of Assamese in higher education ; 

(8) Vocational education in technology, etc.; 

(9) The^ constitution of managing committees of 

schools; 

(10) The deprovincialization of high schools. 



&8S 


33. The local bodies have operated in regard to the 
Education Department, according to departmental reports, 

with fair harmony, considering 
(c) T • oca o lea. peculiax relations subsisting, 

tha boards being largely dependent upon Government for 


money, and upon the department for advice which they are 
not always bound to accept. The policy of recognizing the 
freedom of the boards in expenditure was illustrated by the 
Minister’s reply to a member who proposed that boards 
should be compelled to spend a minimum on education 
among other subjects, that such matters are best left to the 
people on the spot. Only in one case was a board anxious 


to strike out a line of its own in respect of a curriculum, and 


this was overruled. The boards generally, especially muni- 
cipal boards, have shown a desire to increase their educa- 


tional expenditure. In a number of instances the powers 
of financial control vested in the Divisional Commissioners 


by the Assam Local Self-Government Act were exercised to 
prevent individual boards from spending disproportionately 
in this branch of their activities. Cases of friction have 


naturally followed from the fact that the local bodies rely 
for administration on a departmental stafi over which they 
have no authority, but there has been no serious conflict. 
Some freedom has been given to local boards in the main- 
tenance of middle English schools. 


34. The working of managing committees has been 
reported satisfactory, particularly in respect of some insti- 
tutions during the non-co-opera- 
(i) The ma.Bging committee., tion Campaign. The Secondary 

education committee discouraged any idea of a system of 
election to these committees. 



STATEMENT I 




I920L-2I. 

1926^. 


Deacnplive head. 

Institutions. 

INipils. 

Institutions. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS. 

Uniaenily eiueaUcn — CMtga. 





Arts and Science 

2 

846 

3 

\ 

Law 


> 

60 

1 

5 

ool and Special education. 




\ 

HighKhools 

fFor males 

39 

12 516 

656 

45 

15. 99 

II females 

3 

5 

1.063 


f ,y males 

127 

I0i065 

155 

13.412 


[English.. \ 


i 




X, », females 

14 

, 1.193 

. 20 

2.066 

Middle < 



1 

14.044 



Schoola ' 

f 1 , males 

132 

145 

17.601 

Vernacular < 





1 

^ L „ females 

20 

Ii594 

12 

1.012 


r ». males 

4,049 

I66.7IB 

4.377 

199.903 

Primarv Schools . . 


11.051 




(. 11 females 

358 

409 

13.772 


r M males 

9 

411 

8 

336 

Normal and Training . . 






L f» females 

2 

36 

2 

36 

Medical School 

1 

228 

*• 



fFor males 


119^ 

14 

464 

Technical and Indutirial ..-J 

1 u (emaU 


1 

12 

Odier Schoola 

f males 

} ” 


133 

4274 

(, >1 females 

j 

1 

i 

32 

Totals for leeegniaed institiitiens 

4i844 

223.523 

5.351 

270.433 

TFor males 

Unrecognised Insthuliens ^ 

§f vemwcs 

} “ 

M»[; 

42f 

16 

17.572 

615 

Grand total— ’All Institutions 

5.095 

231.991 

5.768* 

284620 


'IndudM 20 ni^ tdieeb ittaiM by 530 pupiU. 
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STATENENT 2. 

The following idle shows the growth in the number of pl:^iils and in the amount of 
public expenditure on education during the last quarter of a century. 


Year. 

Number of 
scholars. 

Public ex- 
penditure on 
education. 

1 

2 

3 



Ra. 

1902 (Assam) 

108.020 

4,62,051 

1907 (Eastern Bengal and Assam) 

815,599 

25,13,520 

1912 (Assam) 

182,112 

11,03,263 

1917 

233,913 

17,63,738 

1922 „ 

216,269 

26,09,104 

1927 „ 

288,620 

30,82,694 


The expenditure on education under the various heads for the closing year of the two 
quinquennia is shown below. 


Descriptive head. 

1921-22. 

1926-27. ' 

Pmentage of 
increase or 
decrei^. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Ra. 

Ra. 


Government funds 

Board funds 

Municipal funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

21,85.303 

3.86.(B6 

37,765 

5.47,997 

3,26,827 

25,20,628 
5.03,582 
58.484 
7,44,055 
i, 57,401 

fl5*3 

+•30-4 

+54-8 

+35*7 

+70-5 

Total 

34,83.928 

43,84.150 

+25-8 


The cempimon ii effected by die eiduuon of the letuise lor NoereoiM locel heeid etid 
mtmiapelity ham the (ifiiiee of 1^1-22 and dwir indoeion in the fifuiee lor 192^27. 









m 

STATEMENTS. 


Enrolmmt in Arts colleges. 


Ym. 

j Eimiliiient in class. 

Ittyaar. 

2iKlyear. 

3rdl year. | 

! . 1 

4th year. 

f 

3thy«ar. 

6th year. 

Tot 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

i«av 2 i 

2}2 

278 

.22 

205 

2 

2 

,M6 

l«2M7 

295 

333 

178 

199 

6 

I 

|.0I2 


STATEMENT 4. 

Results of University examinations. 


Year in whidi 

Percentage of passes to number of examinees. 

Total 

lumber 

oiccesses 

MnmaMvfers 

M.A. 1 

BA 

lonoiirs. 

BA 

pass. 1 

B.Sc. 

KMUNirS. 

B.Sc. 

pass. 

I.A. 

l.Sc. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1911-12 



61 


50 

74 

84 

73 

79 

191M3 


.. 

86 

.. 

100 

62 

75 

68 

100 

1913-14 

.. 


54 

.. 

71 

66 

90 

68 

127 

1914-15 



55 


8 

58 

94 

64 

141 

1915-16 

.. 

.. 

64 

.. 

71 

61 

68 

63 

149 

1916-17 



62 

20 

78 

59 

79 

64 

190 

1917-18 


■ 

52 

100 

100 

66 

77 

65 

228 

191P-19 

■ 

85 

52 

100 

87 

82 


77 

329 

1919.20 

■ 

79 

79 

43 

80 

82 

76 

79 

330 

1920-21 


90 

79 

67 

100 

72 

92 

m 

337 

1921-22 


95 

80 

■ 

m 

83 

85 

83 

312 

1922^ 

m 

100 

71 

28 

70 

80 

86 

m 

317 

1923^ 

.. 

92 

66 

40 

81 

68 

81 

74 

352 

192425 

m 

67 

52 

66 

86 

68 

78 

67 

358 

1925-26 

.* 

m 

66 

75 

78 

61 

89 

68 

359 

1925-27 


59 


25 

69 

62 

91 

60 

292 
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STATEMENT 5. 


Number of pupt'b clou by date in high and miJdk EngliJi eeboob for hoy». 


Year. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX' 

X 

Toul. 

1 

2 

^ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

12 

J920-2I .. 

426 

242 

4.582 

4.245 

3,507 

3,084 

1.936 

1.526 

1,346 


22.457 

1926*27 .. 

609 

313 

6.452 

5.638 

4,769 

3,639 

2,387 

1.763 

1,499 

IHi 



STATEMENT 6. 


Matriculation results. 



No. 

No. 

I 

Per-i 

Percent^ of 
passes in — 

Percen- 
tage of 
passes in 

Percent^e of 
passes in the — 

Year. 

of 

candi- 

dates. 

of 

aasaer. 

cen- 

tage- 

of 

passes. 1 

' 

State 

ichoolsi 

\ided 

choolri 

Un- 

aided 

ichools 

brst class 
to total 
number 
of 

passes. 

1 

Uni- 
ver- > 
sity. ) 

Usam 

/alley. 

8urma 

Vally. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1911-12 

394 

262 

66 

70 

1 

56 

i 

69 

53 

1 

f 



1916-17 

616 

481 

78 

82 

63 

73 

66 




1917-18 

692 

516 

74 

81 

59 

62 

65 




1918-19 

848 

j 623 

73 

79 

67 

60 

1 64 




1919-20 

960 

726 

76 

81 

68 

64 

! 


.. 


1920-21 

934 

(1.026)* 

840 

90 

94 

82 

84 

i 57 

1 




1921:22 

1.018 

841 

82*6 

90*5 

72*3 

72*6 

67*4 

79*09 

77*2 

87*1 

1922-23 

1.006 

794 

78*7 

88*2 

63*8 

69*6 

58*3 

74*68 

79*5 

78-0 

1923-24 

919 

802 

87-2 

92*9 

78*7 

81*0 

64*3 

77*5 

83*4 

91*1 

1924-25 

917 

757 

82-4 

90*5 

77*4 

66*4 

66*8 

73*8 

82*2 

82*8 

1925-26 

901 

571 

63*3 

78*0 

43*9 

51*1 

56*5 

57*6 

62*4 

64*1 

1926-27 

1.010 

571 

56*5 

1 

66*2 

46*4 

37*0 

60*7 

53*8 

1 

•54*2 

58*5 


*NpB-co-onwtion dKiefliri92 amfahm bom tk ■M miiMri w i 
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STATEMENT 7. 


Enrolment in oetfiaailar achoob, class by doss. 




! 


1 



VI 

VII 


Year. 

A 

B 

II 

III 1 

IV 

V 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

191 M2 

53.671 

37.939 

26.154 

19.845 

11,443 

1,414 

461 

183 

151,110 

19IM3 

52,627 

45,271 

28,640 

20.057 

10,866 

1,226 

419 

239 

! 159,345 

I9I3-I4 

74,637 

35,228 

32,198 

20,517 

12,213 

1.676 

549 

359 

\177.427 

1914-15 

81,109 

39,779 

33,881 

22,810 

12,654 

2,119 

837 

416 

193,605 

I9I5-I6 

84.309 

38.342 

32.931 

24,221 

13,922 

2,313 

1,018 

587 

197.643 

I9I6-I7 

80,382 

38,287 

32,221 

24,665 

14.948 

2,567 

1,257 

792 

i95.119 

1917-18 

80,555 

35,509 

31.058 

24,079 i 

15.171 i 

2,717 

1,359 

853 

191301 

1918-19 

84,619 

31,978 

27,909 

22,359 

14.421 1 

1 3.714 

1,453 

1,020 

146.473 

1919-20 

93.339 

33,345 

26.626 

20,861 

13.518 

2,682 

1,538 

1.082 

194,991 

1920-21 

91.833 

36.438 

28.864 

20,784 

12,528 

2,300 

1,497 

1.148 

195,392 

1921-22 

84,864 

32,581 

28,829 

19.861 

12,567 

! 2,366 

1,203 

978 

183,249 

1922-23 

94.075 

33,828 

28.892 

20.849 

13,024 

2,538 

1,325 

941 

195,472 

1923-24 

98.187 

KS 

36.953 

31.112 

21,756 

13,338 

2.618 

1,540 

1.056 

206,560 
+ 1,81 1(a) 

1924-25 

94,151 

42,145 

33,219 

23.172 

13.949 

2,701 

1.679 

1,139 

212,155 

+917(a) 

224,889 

+426(a) 

231,475 

+813(a) 

1925-26 

j 103.235 

40,603 

34.919 

25.507 

15,202 

2,632 

1,590 

1,196 

1926-27 .. 

100,156 

44,512 

37.041 

27.639 

16,369 

2,979 

1,678 

1,101 


(o) The cUu figures are affected by the omissioi^ of this number. 


STATEMENT 8. 


The number oj presentatiom and successes in the final vernacular (middle vernacular) 

examinations. 


Year. 

PreeentatioR. 


Percentage 

of 

eucceei. 

Remarka. 

1 

2 

3 

■i 

5 

1915 

267 

140 

52 

Public examination, 

1917 

601 

358 

60 

Ditto. 

1920 

939 

653 

70 

IntUu, 

1921-22 

1,011 

713 

70 

Ditto. 

1922-23 

919 

634 

68-9 

Ditto. 

1923-24 

874 

593 

67*8 

Ditto. > 

1924^ 

1,042 

725 

69-5 

Ditto. 

1925^26 

1.063 

759 

71*4 

Ditto. 

1926.27 

1.017 

782 

1 

1 

i*74^ 

Ditto. 
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STATEMENT 9. 


Statement ehon^ partiadan 0/ makube. mnlla icAaob. toU. padisalu, etc 


HtitiMdan. 


Iino>S7. 


la, fi| ll,- £& is ifg 

I®* . a 1 !|®'| si s| il-s 

la| *5 &8| tei *’• fe|.S 

■®31:^3 48^51 Total. Toti. 

83 ^ 1 -® ^ III 


MAKTABS. 

f Fop boy* 
1. Ingtiiotiona < 

L .. giifto 


2. Pupil* 


r Fop bo; 

1 « gifi 


g, Expenditun from pro* 6,661 
vinoial fund*. 

4. Ditto dutriot op local 

funds. 

5. Ditto municipal 7» 

funds. 

«. Foes ... ••• ^ 

7 Other eouTcea ... 5.16 

Total expenditure — 13, 6U: 

MVLhA SCHOOLS. Ko. 


1. InstitutioDB 


TFor boys| 
“ L .. gi 
TFop b< 

I r 


2. Pupils 


2. Expenditure from pro- 
vincial funds. 

4. Ditto Distrie or local 
funds. 

6. Ditto munioipa] 
funds. 

6. Fees 

7. Other sources 

Total expenditure ... 


Be. Be. 


No. No. 


3,977 4,360 1.326 

148 461 ... 

Rs. Bs. R». 
6.964 3,63^ 3,661 

101 5,929 300 

791 1,908 1,171 

1,204 1,017 957 

6,019 7,946 12,969 

16,080 25,338 18,948 

Uo. No. No. 
61 1 ... 

1 s 

I 1,SH « ... 

WJ 

Be. Be. Be. 

861 ... 


1,081 l,38S 

1,601 M»4 


540 


STATEMENT 9-xancluded. 


Statement showing particulars of maktabs, muUa schools, tcJa, pathsaUs, etc. 



1920.21. j 

1926-27. 

pArtieulars* 

general 

primary 

o S 
g 0 

... o 

o > 

fi)®* . 
eSf 
“h-J 


general 

primary 

fl 

ill 

Total. 


C * 1 

■-S • 

' Total. 

s» 

P S^* 

£ 00 '45 

- • s 


Glassed 
table III 
sohonia 

» 

s a o 

«o 

-oB a 

III 

H 

Glassed 
table 1 
sehools 

.a 

iii 

.5 

o ^ 


1 

2 

1 

3 j 

4 

5 

1 

6 ! 

1 

7 

8 

9 

TOLS. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

N*. 

TFor boys 

2 

67 

10 

79 ; 

2 

61 

52 


]. Institutions < 


1 







L 


... 1 

1 






... 

f For boys 

45 

1,163 ; 

165 

1,373 1 

56 

1,166 

787 

2,009 

2. Piiplis ... 


1 


! 





1 » g«r‘» 

Rs. 

Ps. ' 

Rs. 

P«. i 

... j 

Ps. 1 

Hs*. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3. Expenditure from pro- 

384 

3,836 : 

... 

3,720 

218 1 

2,959 

... 

:i,177 

' vin c 1 a 1 
funds. 


I 






408 

4. Ditto distr i c t 


... j 

.. . 


240 

168 


or local 
funds. 


I 






684 

6. Ditto municipal 


116 


115 


084 


funds. 









6. Fees ••• ••• 




... 




... 

7. Other sources 


4,729 

... 

4,729 

193 

6,695 

143 

0,931 

Total expenditure ... 

384 

8,180 1 


8,664 

661 

9,406 

143 

10,200 

PATH8ALA8. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

TFor boys 



13 

13 



32 

32 

1. Institutions^ 

L girls 

... 

... 

3 

8* 

... 

1 

12 

12 

r For boys 


... 

424 

424 

... 


1,424 

1,424 

2. PupliB ... < 

l .. 



122 

12^ 



619 

619 

Ba 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Br. 

iu. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

3, Expenditare from pro- 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

••• . 

... 

vin c 1 a 1 
funds. 









4. Ditto district 


... 

... 

... 

• t 

... 

... 

... 

or local 









funda 

6. Ditto municipal 




... 

• •• 

... 

120 

120 

funds. 









6. Fees 


... 

— 

... 

• « 

... 

... 

• •• 

7. Other sources 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•• 


321 

821 

Total expenditure ... 

n 

■ 

■ 

IB 

■ 

■ 

441 

441 





STATEMENT 10. 

Comparative gtatemeni of the, mrobnmt pfgtrU in hapeoni girb* aehooU of all clauee. 


Nttmbar of girls reading in — 


Year. 

1 

High aohools* 

Middle 

English 

sohools.- 

Middle 

vernacular 

sohools. 

Primary 

sohools. 

Tot 1. 

For 

boye. 

For 

girls. 

For 

boys. 

For 

girls. 

For 

boys. 

For 

girls. 

For 

boys. 

For 

girls. 

1 

I For 
boyfc 

For 

girls. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

1916-17 


428 

189 

1,115 

190 

972 

14,179 

10,683 

14,667 

13,088 

1921-22 


576 

105 

1,473 

251 

1 132 

13,021 

10,163 

13.37^ 

13,344 

1926-27 


1,012 

171 

1,990 

392 

986 

16,731 

|i3,294 

1 

17,284 

17,282 


Number of girls reading in — 


Year. 

Training 

schools. 

Teohnioal 
and industri- 
al fcohoo s. 

Other soliooJs 

1 

1 

1 

Private or 
unrecognized 
soliools. 

Grand Total. 


For 

boys. 

For 1 

girl*- 1 

i 

For 1 
boys. 1 

For 

girls. 

For 

boys. 

For 

girls. 

For 1 
boys. 1 

For 

girls. 

For 

boys. 

For 

girls. 

1 

12 

13 

14 

1 i 

16 

16 

17 

18 ' 

1 

19 

20 

21 

1916-17 

3 

1 *7 

1 

1 

1 - 

12 

15 


718 

188 

15,208 

13.325 

1921-22 

4 

24 

1 

14 

85 


742 

405 

14,158 

13,797 

1926-27 

... 

36 

» 1 

1 

12 

19 

32 

3,486 

615 

10,820 

17,977 



STATEMENT !l. 

Colt of Europtm tdueatioa. 


Year. 

Total cost. 

Pereantage borne by — 

Provlnoiid 

revenues* 

Private 

souroes 

1 

2 

3 

4 





Ba. 



1S17.18 




1,20,067 

86-77 

j 63*83 

1018.10 




1,C9,46S 

26-00 

\ 73*10 

1010.20 




2,08,704 

25-91 

\ 74-19 

1920.21 




1,92,462 

27-81 

\ 72-60 

]921-!3 




1,03,681 

27-26 

72-73 

1922.28 



... 

2,13,405 

84-SO 

76*19 

1023.84 




2,61,004 

20-92 

79-07 

1924.20 




2,26,385 

28-64 

76-35 

1025 26 




3,03,322 

17-87 

83-12 

1020.27 




3,19,760 

17*78 

88*21 


statement 12. 

Position of Mahammidam in the various grades of public odtooL. 



Number of Mvihammadan pupils. 

Class of institutions. 

1916.17. 

' 1 
^ 1 

l!iSl-22. 

1086.27. 

1 

[ 


4 

Colleges 

01 

109 

208 

Secot dary English schools 

4,451 

2.688 

4,878 

M:ddls vomooular schools 

2,271 

1,888 

8,658 

Primary schools 

44,-J86 

37,476 


Spcs'.sl schools 

669 

848 

t,444 

Total 

61,718 

43, OM 

63,716 















STATEMENT 13. 
Teachen (Mm), 1926-27. 




ITntraiiiad leaober-'. 


e . 
1 

i 



i 

.» . 

II 

1 

1 


i'ohiasa- 

inga 

^l^rea. 

Poneeslng 
no di gnte. 

1 

1 

*0 

1 

i. 


c 

< 

i 

Tl 

i , 

l-j 

!| 

1 9 

1‘ 

1 

J_ 

is 

•6 

k 

1 

1 

ii 

P 

6 

a 

1 

3 

s 

1 

% 

$ 

•a 

1 


D 

1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

10 

11 

16 

CI.A88 OF 

uiBTfruTioim 

1 












PfMMrf fcAMll. 

■ 












Govmmmt 

1 
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STATEMENT 13-concM. 
Teachers {Women), 1926-27. 


— 

Trained teaobere with 
the following eduoa< 
tional qualifications. 

Untrained teaohere 

s 

■§ 

e 

S 

-d 

.S 

1 

3 

o 

H 

i 

•s 

« 

0/ 

•d 

g 

1 

§ 

Grand total of teachers. | 


s 

o 

e 

TJ 

T3 

II 

ft? * 

Paesed primary 
schoa). ' 

1 

PoBeesfi* 

inga 

degree. 

PoBBeac- 
• ing no 
dc'gree. 

A Degree. 

■si 

SI 

Oh 

Certificated. 


•u 

1 

|| 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

t 

12 

CLASSS OF INSTTTOTIONS. 













Primary schools. 













Government 


... 

... 




... 




... 

... 

Local board and municipal . . . 



20 

66 1 

>1 



4 

210 

83 

214 

297 

Aided 

... 


0 

I 

... 

... 

... 


64 

7 

64 

71 

Unaided 

... 

... 

2 

6 

... 


... 

2 

44 

8 

46 

54 

Total 



34 

«3 


... 

... 

6 

318 

98 


422 

Middle schools. 










1 

i 

1 

1 


Government 

J 

6 

8 1 

1 

... 


1 


6 

1 10 1 

1 

7 

23 

Local board and munici pal . . . 

... 


7 

1 



... 

... 

12 

8 

12 

20 

Aided 


11 

20 1 

9 

1 


6 

2 

29 

60 

36 

86 

Unaided 

1 

... 

11 

2 




1 ■" 

1 

1 11 

14 

11 

25 

Total 

r, 

17 


13 



6 

2 1 58 

88 

•66 

154 

Bigh schools. 





i 








Qoveminent 



3 

1 



7 


4 

7 

1) 

18 

Local board and municipal . . . 



... 







... 

... 


Aided ... 

2 

2 

'8 

... 

••• 


4 

... 

14 

12 

18 

SO 

Unaided 


... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

2 

5 

11 

1 

... 


11 

... 

18 

19 

29 

48 

Ofiand total 

7 

22 

97 

77 

i 

2 


17 

8 

394 

M>5 

419 

621 




STATEMENT 14. 

Scholart — by dasaes and dgea (qatnyaenniaO* 


545 



t ExchuWii of 5,636 pupils of whom 271 are reading classicBl laiqiuages, 14 undergoiiig an industrial course at St Agnes Convent school, 

Hdlmig. and 5351 reading in primary schocft in die Naga and Lnshai hfills dkfarkts. 
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STATCMENT 15. 

NunAer of MahammadanM in oil imHtaHomfor Intbmo recognbed and vnreeognited. 




3 1 

a 

p < 

1“ 

a, 

Is 

S3 S 

■8a 

n *0. 


Is. 


is. 

3” 

.0 § 

II: 


IN RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS. 
Arts and Science col]dg4 ■ for malee ... 
T^w college for males 


High schools 


Middle English schools 


Middle vernacular schools 

f »« 

primary schools ... 

L »« 

r - 

Normal or Training schools^ 
Medical schools Cor males ... 


f For males 
\ females 
f males 
\ „ females 
r males 
1 ..females 


males j 4.049 


, males 
females 


846 

00 

I 12.372 
656 
10.086 
1,037 
14.044 
1,594 
168,703 


1.838 44 


1,426 165 


1,920 145 


40.1014.377 


Technical and industrial 
sohools. 


Ol^r soboola ... 


fSsrlsmales 


{ Fo 


For males 
„ females 
., males 
.. femaloB 


I 1,040 f 

91 

I 15,146 
1,068 
13,412 
1,864 
17,001 
1,012 
199,903 


CkSAm Totai. 


358 

11,051 

2,211 

409 

13,772 

3,060 

9 

411 

54 

8 

836 

60 

1 2 

30 

... 

2 

36 

1 

1 

228 

40 

... 

... 


9 

119 

9 

14 

464 

37 

... 


... 

1 

12 

... 

7 

1,081 

842 

133 

4,274 

2.346 

... 

... 

... 

1 

32 

... 

7,840 

223,223 

48,863 

5,387 

270,058 

63,736 

248 

7,848 

4.860 ! 

421 

17,578 

11,800 

9 

290 

69 

! 

615 1 

86 

251 

8,068 

4,436 1 

437 

^I8,18r 

11^48 

5,001 

231,291 

58,298 

j 

|6,7«4 

880345 

78^84 
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STATEMENT 16 . 



1020-Sl. 


Europeana* 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

1 

Hind 

A S 

ua. 

i 

I'S 

1 

.c n 

X 

1 . 

1 

Others. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 1 

1 8 

0 

fMaleB 

22 

267 

1,234 

3,460 

898 ‘ 


1 

1 

100 

6,978 

HighsohoolB < 










I^FamaleB 

6 

67 

3 

37 


* 

•• 

4 

117 

fMAles . 

64 

326 

1,628 

4,306 

1,213 


2 

203 

7,831 

Middle sohoole-< 










(^FemoleH 

5 

182 

13 

151 

11 

• 

•• 

10 

328 

r Males 

91 

8,213 

11,941 

62.736 

41,006 


62 

12,6S9 

137,587 

Primary -{ 

■ohools (^Females 

120 

_» 

5,028 

2,341 

9,962 

3,548 


11 

2,324 

23,334 


l»26-27. 


1 

1 

1 

.6 i 

A 

Hindus. 

i 

1 

> Buddhists. 




European 
and Angl 
Indians. 

Indian Ch 
tians. 

8 


a 

a 

^ § 

_ , I 

Others. 

Total. 


10 

11 

12 

14 

14 

16 

JO 

17 

r Males 

/ 

64 

369 

1,472 

4,193 

988 

3 

119 

7,191 

High schools 

(^Females 

33 

109 

23 

128 

7 


4 

104 

fMales 

28 

783 

2,274 

8,885 

1,843 

16 

665 

13,994 

Middle shools K 

(^Foroales 

28 

170 

77 

j 

829 

43 

... 

28 

670 

fMales 

68 

16,081 

13,689 

IIT.ISS 

54.668 

174 

23,384 

224,217 

Primary schools 

Females 

136 

SOO 

j 2,141 

10,039 

3.287 

... 

453 

16.946 
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STATEMENT 17. 


■MM 


Cost in — 


Hoad. 

1916—17. 

1921— t . 

1926-27. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 



Be. 

Ba 

Bs. 

(1) 

A secondary school 

. 2,546 

3,241 

3,429 


A pupil in secondary school 

20 

31 

26 

(*) 

*A high school 

10,389 

13,951 

^5,138 


A pupil in high school 

30 

68 

i \ « 

( 3 ) 

A Government high school ... 

13,529 

21,266 

i 2^193 


A pupil in Government high school 

34 

05 

50 

(4) 

A middle English school 

1,901 

2,109 

2,081 


A pupil in middle English school 

21 

ni 

54 

(5) 

A Government middle English school ... 

4,102 

6,495 

' 7,876 


A pupil m Government middle English 
sonool. 

46 

76 

66 

(«) 

A middle vernacular school ... 

77i 

1,172 

1,216 


A pupil in middle vernacular school ... 

8 

13 

i 10 

(7) 

A primary school ... 

... 

212 

234 


A pupil in prima«*y school 


5 

5 


STATEMENT 18. 

Statement showing the capital expenditure incurred from provincial revenue on 
educational buildings, etc., during the period 1921-22 and 1926 - 27 . 

Year. 

1 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 
1924^26 
1925-28 
192M7 

OTp&nditxtee she^ in 'primary* Educational building! relate only to the 
few wlioois maintamed by Government in the Garo HiUa and elecvbam. The main coat 
(HkW tlifii head is paid by local and munjetp^ boards and by the unions, which receive 
ifgmt horn Govenunent. 


University I Secondary! Primary! 

Special. 

Bemarks 

2 


4 

5 

0 

Bs. 



Rm. 

Ks. 

B<i. 


1,45,379 

60,980 

9,152 

10,76I+3«» 

* The 
figures in 

2,76,0k2 

44,501 

10,469 

3.888 +953* 

i t a Vi C8 
i n d ioate 

2,25,211 

32,964 

3,329 

4,295+Z,I5«* 

e X pondi- 
ture in- 

1,41,699 

64,383 

11,462 

10,858+9,770* 

curred for 
m e d ioal 

1,29,327 

88,476 

12,888 

13,628+9^* 

school at 
Djbrugarh 

30,979 

1,80,863 

8,374 

25,338+«.23»* 



SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDA 

OF THE 

GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

PRESENTED TO THE 

STATUTORY COMMISSION. 




LANGUAGES AND RACES .OE ASSAM. ^ 

1. Considering that Assam is a small provinoe, with 
a population of shout eight million only, me number ol 
different languages spoken within it is remarkable.- Thkt 
is due not omy to the variety of the indigenous peoples of 
the plains, but to the fact that the hills shelter numerous 
distinct tribes, while the thousand tea gardens of the 
province habitually import labour^ speaking diverse 
tongues, from nearly eveiy province of India. 

At the last census, taken in the year 1921, it was found 
that no less than 101 distinct languages were spoken in the 
province of Assam. Of these 52 are languages of Assam, 
37 of other parts of India, 6 of Asia outside India and 
6 of Europe. 

This variety of language effectively shows the variety 
of race. It is notoriously difficult in India, with its mosaic 
of caste and creed, to determine where one tribe or race 
ends and another begins, but it is significant that at the last 
census no less than 92 main castes or tribes were found 
among the Hindus, Animists and Buddhists of the province 
and six separate sections of Muhammadans. 

The diversity of hill races is further shown in the 
classification of 19 distinct tribes of Nagas, 13 of Kukis and 
6 of Lushais, while other hill and frontier districts can 
show similar variations. 

Again, the tea garden population was found to consist 
of no less than 91 separate races or castes, mostly introduced 
from other parts of India. Seeing that, in addition to the 
one miHion actual workers on the tea gardens, mom than 
half a million others have become permanent settlers in the 
Assam plains, the confusion of manners and tongues which 
is presented can hardly be exaggerated. 

Such a me^ey of race and language naturally lesulta 
in peculiar difficulties of administration. 




LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


2. Since the compilation of the ARa«.Tn Gk>vernment 
Memoranda in July, 1928, a farther session of the Aswun 
Legislative Council was held in the following September. 
At tbis session 358 questions, 7 resolutions, 10 supple- 
mentary demands for ^ants, and 4 motions or Bills were 
dealt with. Excepting questions, these are listed at the 
end of this note. 


(i) Questions ,— questions mainly referred to mat- 
ters of local interest which call for no particular comment. 
As usual, many referred to appointments in the province, 
with special reference to communal representation. Having 
somewhat wider interest, one set of questions was asked 
to elicit the position of affairs as regards the transfer of 
Pages 6M-698 of the Debates— Sylhet to Bengal, a matter which 
voi. vui, N«. 4. &. IjQgjj referred by the Govem- 

^ ' ment of India to the consideration 

of the Statutory Commission. Another set of questions 
sought to elicit the nature of the recommendations made by 
the ^am Government to the Commission, which are at 
present confidential, and enquired as to the functions of 
the Provincial Committee. 


Other members were exercised as to the recent suppres- 

Pa«. 74S m DGSL ® municipal board for 

^ ’ ' incompetence (mentioned in para- 

graph 16 at page 145 of the Memoranda) and the legal 
validity of this proceeding. 


(ii) Resolutions.— {a) The resolution which called fortii 
- the most eloquence and some heat 

was that relating to the transfer 
of Sylhet and Cachar to Bengal. The previous history of 
this question was dealt with in part^aphs 35 and 36 at 
pages 98-99 of the Government Memoranda. It was there 
stated that there was reason to believe that opposition to 
the truisfer was growing and that the ensu^ Council 
session would further test the point. This premonition was 
borne out by events. After a lengthy debate, the Council 
rejected by 29 votes to 12 an amended resolution to the eflect 
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that a referendum of the rate-payers in Sylhet and Oadiar 
should be taken on the question of transfer; and the original 
resolution, reading as follows, was then qartied witiiout a 
division 


“ That this Council recommends to the GUyvemment of 
Assam that they do represent to the proper authorities that 
the people of the districts of Sylhet and Cachar desire that 
these districts do remain incorporated in the Province of 
Assam and they do hot seek a transfer of these districts to 
Bengal.” 

Of the elected members of the Sylhet and Cachar dis- 

p 8^ tricts, five Hindu membeiiB voted 

for the rejected amendment! while 
the^ Muhammadan members and the Hindu member ror the 
Hailakandi (Cachar) constituency were against it. \ 

All those voting against the amendment were the two 
members of the Executive Council, the two Ministers, 5 
nominated dficials, 5 nominated non-officials and 15 elected 
non-officials including 5 planting members. 

The 12 Voting in favour were all elected members and 
included the elected member for Commerce and Industry. 
The latest expression of the Council’s will is- thus opposed 
to the transfer to Bengal. 


(6) A second resolution, which gave rise to consider^ 

piu». sra to M* ««i KBS debate, recommended that 

1061 . libB realization of enhanced land 

revenue resulting from recent anH 
current settlement operations should be postponed until 
proper legislation on the subject of reassessment of land 
rtvenue be enacted and brought into force. 


This is a vexed question, the previous history of which 
is given in paragraph 3 (iv) at pages 269-^3 of the 
Memoranda. No new facts came to light in the 
course of the debate, and the above resolution, which 
was adopted by the bare margin of 21 votes to 20, is a 
continuation of the Council’s previous action in rejeotihg 
grants fell., resettlement operations (which were subse- 
quently cert^uid by the Governor) in the years 1928, 1921 
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and 1027. The jiosition remains that while Government 
are ready and willing to introduce the proposed legislation, 
it has hitherto proved im^ssible to reach an agreement 
with the Council permitting such conditions of resettlement 
as the Government consider essential in the present 
expanding condition of the province. 


(c) The remaining resolutions, though of some 
provincial importance, are not such as to require detailed 
comment. 


(Hi) The ten supplementary demands for grants were 
p«myi 9 i 7 .flao adopted with one exception. In 

this case the Council reduced by 
5,000 rupees a demand relating to the new programme of 
road improvement. This sum was intended for the office 
of an Executive Engineer and was cut out to signify the 
Council’s disapproval of the Engineer being temporarily 
housed at some distance from his work. The casting vote 
of the President, which according to custom is employed to 
preserve the status quo, was instrumental in deciding the 
reduction. 


(iv) The Bills and motions before the House are 
specified at the end of this note. A private Bill to make 
compulsory certain Muhammadan religious education was 
negatived by the Council on the ground that its essential 
points were already provided for in the Assam Primary 
Education Act, 1926. A leading Swarajist expressed his 
p ^ pleasure at observing a Member 

*** of the Government of Assam for 

the first time in history opposing the introduction of a Bill! 
The Assam Highways Bill, designed to provide for the 
safety of traffic on Government roads, was passed by the 
Council without discussion after a proposal to refer it to a 
Select Committee had been rejected. The permission of 
the Council was given to introduce the Assam Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill, 1928, the main object of which is to 
limit the annual value of certain holdings. A copy 
of the new rules under the Assam Primary iducation Act 
was also laid before the Council, in pursuance of the 
previous action explained in paragraph 18 at^pages 511^12 
of the Memoranda. 
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RESOLUTIONS DISCUSSED AT THE SEPTEMBER 
SESSION OF THE COUNCIL, 1028. 

Sobjeofc. Besult. 

1, BHjut Kameswar Da« — 

This Council recommends to the Govemment of Adopted, 25 to 16. 
Assam that early steps be taken to remove the 
existing disparity in the matter of minimum 
assessment of land revenue on an estate at 
present prevailing in two Valleys 'by necessary 
amendment in rule 48 of the Settlement Hules 
of the Assam Liand and Ke venue Regulations 
by fixing a uniform standard of eight annas 
throughout the province. 

2. Khan Bahadur Hazi Muhammad Bukht Mazum- 

dat — 

That this Council recommends to the Govern- Adopted, 
ment of Assam that they do represent to the 
proper authorities that the people of the dis- 
tricts of Sylhet and Cachar desire that these 
districts do remain incorporated in the province 
of Assam and they do not seek a transfer of 
these districts to Bengal. 

8 MauUtvi Muhammad Ali — 

That this Council recommends to the Govern- Lost, 9 to 11. 
ment of Assam that for the completion of Isla- 
mic culture ** title classes'* be immediately 
opened in the Sylhet Govemment Madrassah. 

4. Mr. H. A. Oardnar — 

This Council recommends to the Govemment oi Withdrawn. 

Assam that all local boards that wish to em- 
ploy an executive officer be provided by 
Govemment with the necessary funds for pay- 
ing tto officer's salary with a limit of Bs. 7,200 
per annum for each local board. 

6, Mt, B. M, •Fuffiss— “ 

This Council recommends to the Govemment of Withdrawn. 

Assam that an air survey be made of all forest 
reserve lands in the province of Assam. 

' 6 . Maulani MunawwaraU — 

lliat this Council recommends to the Govern* Adcq»ted. 
mant that the pay of the lower Primary teach- 
efi be so increa^ as to afford them a fair 
lUlmg. 
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7* Brifui Bohini Kimat Choiudkuri^ 

That this Coonoil recomisaiids to the Govern- AdqptjDd, 21 to 2D. 
XDent ol Asisai that the realisatioii of tiie 
Govemment demands at the newly assessed 
zates zesultiiig fzom the recent luod eurrent 
settlement opmtions in the distriobs of Kam- 
rap, SIbsaw, Nowgoi^ and Darrang be post- 
poned unto pn^^ legislation on the subject of 
leassessment of land revenue be enacted and 
brought into force. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS PUT AT THE 
SEPTEMBER SESSION OF THE COUNCIL, 1928. 


Purpose. Amount. 

Bs. 

1, Head “27.— Ports and Pilotage" ... 8,720 

2. “37. — ^Miscellaneous Departments 

(Beserved)" ... ... 6.300 

8. “Bailways" ... ... 3,750 

4. “Polioe-^U>ther than Assam Bifles" 16,000 

5. “41. — Civil Woihs (Beserved) exclud- 6 

ing Tools, Plant and Establishment 
charges. 


Besult. 


Adopted. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


6. “Administration of the P. W. D. 
(Establishment and Tools and Plant)." 


7. “60. — Civil Works (Not charged to 
Bevenue)" 

8. “83— Public Health" ... 

9. “41. — Civil Works (Transferred)." 


Beduced by 

41,560 Bs. 5,000 by the 
castiu vote of 
the Imn’ble the 
President. 

1 Adopted. 

2 Ditto. 

5,000 Ditto, 


BILLS AND MOTIONS. 

1. Maulavi Munawwardli — 

Leave to introduce “The Assam Primary Educa- 
tion (Amendment) Bill, 1928." 


Besult. 

Negatived, 8 to 26, 


2. The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin 
Ahmeir^ 

The Assam Highways Bill, 1928. Passed. 

8. The Hon'ble Bev^ J. J, Af. Ntckols-Bop— 

Leave to introduce the Assam Municipal (Am^d- Adopted, 
ment) BiU, 1928. 

4. The Han*ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad SaaduUa — 

Buies under the' Assam Pnmary Education Act, 

m 


Laid befm the 
CouficQ. 




KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS DISTRICT. 


8. (j) The district covers an area of 6,022 square miles, 
...1 cmtoining one town and 2514 

villages. The total population as 
recorded at the census of the year 1921 is 243,263, the density 
of population being thus only 40 to the square mile. Of the 
total population, 41,122 or 16.9 per cent, are Christians and 
186,879 or 76.8 per cent, are ioiimists. The remaining 
percentage of 6.3 mainly represents the foreign element in 
Shillong town. Ninety-five thousand and eleven out of the 
total population of 248,263, or 39 per cent, are British 
subjecto. 


Shillong, situated 4,908 feet above the sea with a total 
population (including cantonments) of 17,203 persons, is 
the headquarters both of the district and of the province 
of Assam. The district is divided into two portions, the 
Khasi Hills proper (population 170,623), and the separate 
subdivision of the Jaintia Hills (population 72,640) with its 
headquarters at Jowai. The bulk of the inhabitants of the 
former are Khasis, and of the latter Syntengs. Other tribes 
who inhabit the foot hills are Mikirs (population 15,857) and 
Wars (7,850). 


(ii) The Khasi Hills area was ocQppied by the British 

in the year 1833, following the 
“ *“ ' *■ acquisition of the Assam Valley 

from the Burmese in 1826 by the Treaty of Yandaboo. The 
greater part of the Khasi Hills consists of the territories of 
semi-independent chiefs in subsidiary alliance with the 
British Government. These chiefs, the most important of 
whom are styled Siems are 25 in number and are elected from 
certain families. The states are of small size, the popula- 
tion ranging from 36,833 (Khyrim) down to 246 (Nonglwai), 
and no fewer than seven states having less than 1,000 
inhabitants. The total population of these states is 148,247. 
Apart from Shillong town, the British portion of the Khasi 
Hills consists of 83 Sirdarships which comprise 159 hamlets 
and a total population at tilie last census of 16,5^ only. 
These British villages are scattered among the Khasi states 
and are separated from each other by long distance imd 
diflIcuH communications. 



The Jowai or Jaintia Hille subdivision, occupied by tibe 
Th. j.int» Hiu.. British in 1885 in consMuen^ of 

raids into the plains, differs from 
the Khasi Hills in that it is entirely British territory directly 
administered by a subdivisional officer, acting under the 
Deputy Commissioner. 


(iti) In the British villages of the Khasi Hills and in the 
„ .... whole Jaintia subdivision, taxa- 

tion mainly takes the form of a 
house-tax which is assessed at rates varying from Rs. S to 
Bs. 5 a house, the total assessment in 1927-28 oeing 
Rs. 38,227. This tax is collected bv Sirdars ‘who receive 
a commission of ten oer cent. The only land revenue 
assessed in the Khasi TTills is the revenue on building sites 
in tbft Rtations of Shillong and Cherra which amount8\ to 
Bs. 5,000 a year. 


During the reign of the Jaintia Raja in the area now 
known as the Jowai subdivision there existed classes of low 
land suitable for rice cuHivation called " Tiali” land. Part 
of these lands belonged to the Raja, while in others private 
ownership existed. Since the British occupation this 
distinction has been retained. The private hali lands are 
exempt from revenue, while the rajhali lands are assessed 
to land revenue at the rate of one rupee fourteen annas or, 
in some places, two rupees four annas per acre, and bring 
in a revenue of Rs. 16,109. In the high lands of the Jowai 
subdivision and of the British villages in' the Khasi 
Hills where shifting cultivation is practised, no tax 
other than the house-tax is imposed but Govern- 
ment reserve the right of ultimate ownership of all 
such land and, while permitting temporary occupation by 
the people of the district, recognise no private ownership 
or transferable right. In addition to the house-tax and 
land revenue of the district, some revenue accrues to 
Government from the proceeds of lime and stone quarries, 
ffsheries, elephant mahals, coal mines and oiher misceUane- 
4 M 1 B sources, the whole amounting in the past year to 
Rs. 25,982. 


(ip) Shillong became the headquarters of the distriot in 
' ^ the year lj364* and ten years later, 

esu onff town. headquarters of the first Chief 

^einmissioner. The total area of the town, including the 
caiifawiatept, is about square mileB> with a populaftloo of 
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17,203, but only 1-1/5 square miles with a population of 
5,^9 are British territory. ShiUong is now ihe seat of the 
Assam Government, a constituency of the Legislative 
Council, a big entrepot of trade, a hill station of surpassing 
attraction, and the focal point on the road communication 
between the Assam and Surma VaUeys. Inhabited as it is 
by a large cosmopolitan population, it is essentially different 
in character from the rustic country-side in which it is set. 
The Government of Assam have recommended that Shillong 
in the new constitution should remain part of the province 
of Assam and a constituency of the Legislative Council. 


(v) The Khasis and Syntengs who inhabit the district 


The people of the diitrict. 


are in manv ways a remarKable 
neonle. The language, which' is 


nuite distinct from the others of the nrovince and alone in 


India toutside Burma) belongs to the Mon-KHmer family, 
indicates that they are a remnant of the Mongolian tide 
that once flowed down from the sources of the Indo-Chinese 
race in North-West China. Many dialects of the language 
exist in different parts of the district ; Synteng is different 
from Khasi and each in its turn assumes a different form 
in' different areas, the languages spoken by the people* living 
on the southern and northern slopes respectively being 
unintelligible to each other and to the uplander. Both^ in 
feature and in character the people are markedly distinct 
both from the hillmen who surround them and from the 
plainsmen of Assam. Known in the 18th century as fierce 
marauders who harried the plains, the last 100 years of 
British rule and influence have turned their minds from 
war to peace, and retvdered them pre-eminently successful 
in agriculture, trade and education. By virtue of a thrifty 
nature and readiness to turn their hand to any work, they 
are economically well off. The chief products of agricul^re 
are rice, millet, maize and, especially, potatoes. The chief 
export is potatoes, about 14,000 tons being sent by motor 
lorry to Gauhati this year apart from a quantity conveyed 
by cart. Potatoes are also exported to Sylhet. Orange 
groves on the southern slopes of the Khasi Hills are alM 
profitable, while the hills themselves are believed to be rich 
in mineral wealth, which has been little exploited owing to 
the difficulty and cost of extraction. 

The chief outside influence that has affected the people 
is the Welsh Calvinistio Mission which first came to the 
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distriot in the ytor 1841. Reducing the Khasi ^ken 
language to writing in English character, the IM^ion 
spread education and Christianity with such zeal and 
success that it now has over 500 schools of its own among 
the hills, while over 40,000 persons or one-sixth of the total 
population are now .Christians. The Khasis and Syntengs 
are the most highly educated hill people in India, while in 
female education the district stands first in the entire 
province of Assam. This pre-eminence is largely due to 
the dominant position of women in the district, wherie the 
matriarchal system is in full force. Inheritance pjasses 
through the female line, while the mother, as the owner of 
property, is responsible for the maintenance of the children. 
Consequently the women enjoy extreme freedom, 
unhampered by the restraints of caste or purdah. Socially 
and politicallv, the people exhibit a sturdy independehce 
and democratic eanalitv. With their separate history, 
culture and institutions, these people of the hills are 
however entirely distinct from the nlainsmen who form the 
bulk of the population of the province. 


{vi) The question of the future of the district, whether 
„ , . , , within or without the scope of the 

Political fature of the district. -rk i? . t i • xv, 

Reforms » is discussed in the 
volume of Memoranda on the working of the Reformed 


Government in Assam, vide pages 78-88, 99-103, 111-117 
and 122-126. The recommendations of the Assam Govern- 
ment are contained in paragraphs .37 to 41 at pages 
99-108. Apart from the reasons there advanced for the 
exclusion of the district except Shillong from the province 
of Assam under the new constitution, the difficultv of 
forming suitable constituencies may be mentioned. The 
British villages in the Khasi Hills are so scattered and 
contain such a small population that they could not form 
a separate constituencv of their own, and if they were 
included in one constitueniy with the Jowai subdivision, 
their isolation woold give them little chance of anv effective 
repre8epta.tion. Moreover they are more closely akin to the 
people of the Klhasi states who are outside British territory 
and must in any case be excluded than to the Syntengs of 
Jowai. 
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Daring the montii of NoTember 1928 His EzodleiiOT the 
Governor marched through the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
The following is extracted from his tour diary : — 

“At Therriaghat in the evening I received, as I did at 
Jowai, a deputation of Khasi gentlemen interested in llie 
future of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district. They were 
somewhat concerned at the possibility of being left out 
from any constitutional advance. I took every opportunity 
on my tour through the hills of making enquiries as to what 
people thought altout this. The result of my enquiries is as 
follows : — 

There is no doubt whatever that the educated people— 
whether Syntenus in Jowai or Khasis in the Khasi Hills, — 
resent being classed as “backward,” and are genuinely 
anxious to have representation in the Legislative Council. 
Apart from sentimental reasons they would, they told me, 
like the administration of the district to be the same as 
that in Kamrup or in Silchar. They told me that they would 
not object to ^ditional taxation, an assurance they had 
also given to my predecessor when be visited Jowai. I 
think their main desire is the introduction of our ■ land 
settlement rules so that any person could get a lease of a 
definite piece of land and acquire a proper title.* At 
present the land is communal, the British Government 
actually being the owner. A man can take up a particular 
piece of land and plant it with fir trees; the fir trees will 
belong to him. but the land will still be village land, and 
he can be told that he has to clear bis trees off when the 
land is required for purposes of the village shifting cultiva- 
tion. I asked my interviewers whether they were satisfied 
that the cultivators were prepared to abandon the system 
of shifting cultivation known as jhummvng for settled culti- 
vation, as in the Assam Valley, by periodic leases. . They 
told me that tiliey were sure that this was the case. I am 
sorry to say that this I believe is a direct mis-statement of 
fact. I could not discover a single cultivator who was pre- 
pared to give up his present communal right, and one and 
all are confident that any attempt to introduce private 
ownership of land into the hills would be deeply resented. 

Further, at present the fact that land is held on the 
communal qrirtem prevents it b^ng sold. 'While it denies 
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the individual any title in the land on which he could 
borrow money for its development, it does also oper^^ 
keep out the foreigner, more especially the money lender. 
Officers who know the Khasis well point out that it would 
be impossible in the few British villages in the sadr sub- 
division, i.e., the Khasi Hills, to pve out periodic leases on 
the payment of land revenue, while in the far larger area of 
Siem^s territory land would still be held under the did 
Khasi system communally. In the Jowai subdivision any 
restriction on the present rights of cultivation would, I am 
told, be disliked as much as the imposition of house-tax was 
in 1864. It would not be difficult to include in our I new 
Leeislative Council a constituencv for the Jowai pub- 
division. We have suggested that there should be ond for 
Shillong, but it is doubtful whether the presence of ' Wo 
members in a Council of 60 or 70 persons would, in point 
of fact, do much for the advancement of the neonle in the 
Khasi and J aintia Hills. It seems to me probable that their 
presence there, with the right to vote on everything that 
concerned the Surma or the Assam Valievs, would result in 
the other members, naturallv enough, claiming the right to 
look into all conditions connected with the administration 
of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. Thev would then find that, 
making allowance for district, but not headquarter charges, 
the administration was run at a loss of some two lakhs of 
rupees a year, and thev might not unnaturally desire either 
that the people in the Hills should make good this deficit by 
paying land revenue instead of house-tax or by paying 
some other form of tax, or. in the alternative, that expendi- 
ture on this district should be reduced. I also fear that 
the present system by which, as far as possible, the appoint- 
ments in the hills are kept for hill men would not continue. 
When I explained this to my deputations they, one and 
all, assured me that they “would stand on their own legs,” 
and they felt sure that they were as good as, and would get 
as many appointments as, the Bengalis, Sylhetis or the 
Assamese. The position therefore is that the educated 
people, with a happy self-confidence which is not justified 
by facts, are willing to run the risk of an entire change in the 
form of administration of the district for the benefits which 
they believe would accrue to them, notably private property 
in land. The tiller of the soil on the other hand is, I am 
quite convinced, equally keen that the present system 
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tihould coulinue under which he is very lightly taxed and 
continues the customs of his forefathers. 

1 have had the advantage of consulting the Itev. . J. 
Ueredig Evans, who has had 41 years’ experience of these 
hills. He writes as follows : — 

“‘My general feeling is that whatever may be in store 
politically for these hills in the future no great changes 
should be considered at this stage in the history of the re- 
forms. If I were asked my opinion I should say, ‘Let well 
alone for the present.’ If the present connection with the 
Legislative Council, slender though it be, were continued 
for a further period, it would, I believe, satisfy a great 
number of people. 

1 should be delighted if the facilities hitherto afforded 
the Ehasis of entering Government service could be conti- 
nued to them. During the 41 years that I have been pri- 
vileged to labour among these people I have witnessed a 
wonderful advance and a great transformation in the his- 
tory of the Khasis and Syntengs.” 

Personally, I look forward to swaraj or home rule in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills taking the form of a confederacy 
in which the Siems and members elected from the JBritish 
villages would all take part. It would be many years no 
doubt before this could become an accomplished fact; but 
the delay during that interval would not be harmful if it 
meant the racial security of the Khasis and. Syntengs. 
Brought into line with the other districts in the province, 
I have no doubt that this hill district would develop far 
more rapidly in the future than it has in the past, but un- 
doubtedly at the cost of the aboriginal tribes who now in- 
habit the hills. In Shillong town itself they have been 
pushed out and have to go year by year further afield to 
got land for cultivation. The same would in due course 
happen throughout the district. If a system of private 
property were introduced into the British “villages, the 
Siems would probably soon follow suit and it would not be 
many years before foreigners in large numbers obtained a 
permanent footing throughout the hills. 

After discussing the question with mmiy people during 
my tour, it seems to me that it would be desirable lo give 
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residents in Mtish villages throughout the Khasi and 
Jfuntia Hills the franchise, allowing one constituency for 
the Jowai subdivision and another for those in the Shillong 
subdivision including the inunicipality. This is a different 
proposal from that made^in the Government memoranda. 
It would allow the Khasis residing in the British villages in 
the sadr subdivision to vote in the constituency which at 
present is confined only to the Shillong municipality. I 
was told that a vote in the Jowai constituency would be of 
no use to persons in the other subdivision as the Khasis 
differ materially from the Syntengs. | 

But I would still keep the district, as is the case \at 
present, safeguarded against exploitation or too rapid deve- 
lopment by providing that no law or regulation should 
apply to it except with the express consent of the 
(Jovemor. It is, I fear, impossible to make any provis’ 
that appointments in this hill district should be reserved for 
members of the hill tribes. We can only trust that if a 
Public Services Commission is appointed in the future, the 
members of it will pay due regard to the needs of the district 
in this respect. 

If it is impossible to have any form of administration 
half way between the complete severance proposed for, the 
backward tracts or the complete inclusion under the re- 
formed constitution, I would still prefer the former alterna- 
tive for the British portion of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
district outside the Shillong municipality and cantonment. 

The problem before the Statutory Commission seems 
■to me to be this : Is it desirable to retain measures de- 
signed to maintain tribal individuality when the educated 
{^rsons of the tribe are willing to run the risk of absorp- 
tion ? The policy of the British Government in the past 
has been to preserve the customs of the tribes and to leave 
th6in dJoxi6 to work out thoir own solvsttion sis fsir su 9 
possible, even at the expense of the rest of the province. 
This policy has continued under the reformed constitution. 
Is it to continue in the future 1 ** 



LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

4. (i) Consequent on the supersession on 20th June 
X928 of the Dibrugarh municipal board referred to in 
paragraph 12 (5) at pages 180-181 of the Government 
Memorandum, the powers and duties of the board were 
performed pro tempore by the Deputy Commissionei. 
After a brief interval a committee was appointed under tiie 
provisions of section 294 (&) of the Assam Municipal Act 
and started to function on the 15th July 1928. The Deputy 
Commissioner was appointed chairman of this committee, 
and with him were associated five membra, consisting 
of the Civil Surgeon, three non-officials, two of whom are 
Members of the Legislative Council, and one officer of the 
Assam Junior Civil Service. Since then efforts have bMn 
made to realize arrears and straighten out the affairs of the 
municipality. The latest return, which relates to the period 
ending October Slst, shows that when the former board was 
superseded, the rates and taxes then uncollected amounted 
to Rs. 24,689, while arrears dated as far back as the year 
1922-23. Of the sum of Rs. 24,689 which was outstanding 
when the municipal board was superseded,, a sum of 
Rs. 14,387 had been collected and a sum of Rs. 173 remitted 
by the end of November 1928. 

At the same time the collection of rates and taxes falling 
due since the end of June 1928 has proceeded ^tisfactoiily. 
Action is also being taken to revise the bye-laws of the 
municipality, a matter that has been pending since the year 
1926. 

(iz) The affairs of another municipality also call for 
special mention. In the year 1914 a grant of Rs. 1,10, QOO 
and a loan of Rs. 90,000 were made by Government to the 
Sylhet municipal board for the construction of water-works, 
on the conditions inter alia (which were accepted) that (o) 
the rate of the tax on persons should be at once raised to 
Re. 1 per cent, and that if at this rate an annual income of 
Rs. 15,000 was not obtained the rate should be further 
raised; and (h) tW a continued effort should be made to 
build up a balance, and that no new expenditure should be. 
incurred and no taxation reduced, unleM the municipal 
commissioners were satisfied that full provision existed lor 
the maintenance of the water-works and for tl^e annual 
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Equated payments towai'ds the loan. These conditions the 
municipal board have failed to redeem. During the ten 
years (1917-18 to 1926-27) the average annual income from 
the tax on persons was only about 1^. 12,500 as against the 
promised Bs. 15,000, while the water-works account has 
shown a large debit, ihloreover in spite of frequent recom- 
mendations made as the result of audit reports and the 
inspections of local officers, the board did not see their way 
to instal meters to prevent waste of water, to effect an 
increase of revenue by substituting a holding tax for a 
personal tax, or in other ways to increase municipal taxa- 
tion. This refusal was continued in spite of the fact that 
taxation was lighter — ^in some cases much lighter — thad in 
any of the other six municipalities in the province enjoymg 
a pipe water-supply. Thus at the end of the year 19^, 
it was found in audit that the debit balance on account of 
water-rate amounted to nearly Rs. 50,000 while the 
municipality itself was reported tQ be practically bankrupt. 
Similar reports were received in the years following, until 
at the end of the period ending 31st July 1927 the debit 
balance for water-rate had risen to Rs. 72,079. It may be 
mentioned that though an assessor appointed by the 
mimicipality in 1924-25 proposed to raise the assessment 
by Bs. 22,154, this additional assessment was reduced by 
the municipal board to some Rs. 4,597. 

Matters were brought to a head when' in 1927 the 
municipal board asked Government for a special grant of 
Rs. 7,577 for a new settling tank, on the grounds that this 
was essential to the public health and the board could not 
find the funds. Government were reluctantly compelled to 
give this grant, as the matter was urgent and the whole 
water-supply system was in danger of a complete break- 
down. At the same time a letter was sent to the municipal 
board pointing out that it was scandalous that the finances 
of one of the chief local self-governing institutions should be 
in such a precarious condition, and calling upon them to 
consider at a special meeting, and communicate their 
decision upon, the following points 

(1) the substitution of a holding tax for the personal 

tax on inhabitants; 

(2) steps to make the water-works seIf-su{>porting and 

to work off the debit balance within a reason- 
able timS; 



(3) the metering of house-connections; 

(4) steps to fulfil the original promises, on which 

loan of Bs. 90,000 was condition^, and to raise 
the municipal income so as to ensure solvency. 

The board have since replied, declining to change the 
personal tax for a holding tax but promising to instal meters 
and proposing by revaluation of incomes and holdings and 
by other means to increase their income. This reply is 
under the consideration of Government. The moral of the 
story is that the objection of the public to any incream^ of 
taxation is so strong that an elected body finds its position 
very difficult, the result being a tendency to approach 
Government for grants and throw the burden on the 
general tax-payer. 

{iii) In paragraph 21 at page 185 (xviii) of the Govern- 
ment -M-emoranda, an account was given of the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs prevailing in the administration of 
a certain local board. To bring this account up to date the 
following additional remarks are necewary. On July 4th, 
1927, an important bridge on one of ‘this local board’s roads 
collapsed, thus cuttifig off a portion of the district whero 
five tea gardens were situated. A month previous to this 
a tea garden manager had wired and written to the 
chairman saying tiiat the bridge was impassable, but no 
effective action was taken. As a result erosion continued 
until the bridge finally collapsed, for although on the 16th 
June the surveyor had been ordered by the chairman to take 
necessary action, the latter had done nothing. Again after 
the collapse, the surveyor was ordered by the chairman to 
take action but for three weeks did nothing at all. On the 
28th July a local gar(^n manager was requested by the 
chairman to act in the matter as the surveyor was ill and 
he accordingly collected materials for the construction of a 
temporary bridge. The contractor engaged by the board 
had not however completed this temporary bridge even by 
the end of November. At this time the Deputy Commis- 
sioner reported that the state of the road was appalling, 
while the permanent wooden bridge remained in its state 
of collapse. 

Throughout, &e Deputy Commissioner had b'een vainly 
pressing the chairman to take effective action, and in 
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Januaxy 1028 ha fiAiiwH upon him formally under section 
277A of the rules under the Assam Local Self-Government 
Act, to let him know what was being done for tiie recon- 
struction of the bridge. Small notice was taken of the 
demand further correspondence of a protracted nature 
followed until in June 1928 it was reported that the surveyor 
had “slept over the matter” and that two contractors who 
successively .s ubmi ttfld tenders had" done nothing. 

Eventually the bridge was reconstructed and opened 
for traffic in September 1928. Not only had the bridge 
originally collapsed because no precautions were tak|en to 
prevent but the consequent delay in reconstrdction 

resulted in great public inconvenience. 

As a result of this affair, the subdivisiorial officer 'was 
instructed to enquire into the apparent mismanagement of 
the local board by the chairman, who had recently resigned. 
The report revealed definite instances of serious irregu- 
larities, of inactivity where prompt action was imperative, 
and of disregard of audit objections. As an instance of 
it transpired that an education sub-committee 
held one meeting in March 1925 and held none for three 
years thereafter.' Moreover the chairman, apart from 
failure to administer, resented reminders from the local 
officers who were legitimately entitled to enquire. 

It is satisfactory to state that since September 1928 
when the new local board elected the subdivisional officer 
as chairman, the road referred to above is reported to have 
improved considerably. 



POLICE. 


5. (i) In paragraph 31 (13) of Chapter IV at pages 
256-257 of their Memoranda on the wor king of the Reformed 
Government the Government of Assam referred to future 
financial commitments for the maintenance of the police 
force of the province, and mentioned that an increase m the 
pay of the lower ranks of the force in order to make the 
service more attractive to the natives of the province must 
soon be faced. The Government of Bengal, who were con- 
fronted with the same problem, have now introduciad an 
improved scide for constables, head constables and assistant 
sub-inspectors, and as conditions in the two provinces are 
similar and the Bengal rates of pay are generally adopted iii 
Assam, the Government of Assam will in due course be 
compelled to ask the Legislative Council to vote the grants 
required to introduce the revised scale of pay in this 
province also. The ultimate additional recurring expendi- 
ture thereby involved is estimated at Rs. 2,10,712, exclusive 
of the additional liability in leave and pension allowances 
involved. At present the Government propose to introduce 
the Bengal scale of pay for the armed branch only and to 
defer consideration of the scale to be adopted for the 
unarmed branch, until a committee has been appointed and 
advised on the possibility of securing a better class of recruit 
for this service. 

The necessity of reopening the Constables’ Training 
School was mentioned in the Memoranda. This project 
will also involve heavy expenditure. It is estimated tibat 
the recurring charges will amount to Rs. 40,000 a year. 
The non-recurring expenditure may amount to Rs. 4,00,000. 

(ii) The Government of ]^ngal also propose to revise 
the rates of pay in their military police battalion, the North- 
East Frontier Rifles, and this will compel this Government 
to sanction a oorresimnding increase in the pay of the Assam 
Rifles. The recruimig difficult which has been mentionsd 
in the llemman^ win be serimiriy aggravated, if ths rain 
of pay in Assam whidi are already lower than the rates in . 
provinces otiter than Bengal, are also to compare unfavour- 
ably with the scale of pay given in t\e adjoining provinoe. 
Bengal already attracts some of the best material fxm the 
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JhAmas of Assam and it will be imposuble to maintain the 
stren||th and efficiency of the Assam Rifles without a corres- 
ponding increase in pay. The Government of Ben^sj have 
not yet issued final orders; but the rates of pay which tiiey 
proposed to adopt, if sanctioned for the Assam Rifles, would 
prooahly involve an additional recurring expenditure, 
mcluding leave and pension allowances, of one lakh of 
rupees a year. Heavy expenditure must shortly be incutted 
on the reconstruction of the barracks of the 5th Battalion 
of the Assam Rifles, but most if not all of this expenditure 
wiU fall on central revenues as the battalion is stationed 
in the Balipara Frontier Tract where the expenditu|:e on 
such public works is a central charge. ^ 



LAND REVENUE. 

(a) Settlement for ctdtivation of tea. 

6. (i) Under the system which was in force in AftffH** 
from 1867 until very recent times land wae settled' for tea 
cultivation at a concession rate for a period of 30 yean 
after which it became liable to pay revenue at full rates. 
After the land had been surveyed' and demarcated, a lease 
conveying permanent, heritable and transferable rights 
over it was put up for auction among any persons who had 
applied for the land and if there was only one such apjili- 
cant, it was settled with him at an upset price of 1^. 1 per 
acre. The object was of course to encourage the tea planter 
to open up the vast waste spaces of Assam and to give him 
a sufficient period to develop a tea garden before the full 
revenue demand fell due. 

(ii) The svstem was brought under review between 1914 
and 1916 and it was pointed out— 

(1) that there' was now a considerable demand tor 

new tea land and the leasing of land at con* 
cession rates led to speculation. Cases had 
occurred in which persons had taken up land 
paying the small upset price of Re. 1 per acre 
and sold it at a considerable profit before any 
payment of land revenue had yet beboihe'due; 

(2) that the auction system made it impossible for 

the man with small capital, par^cularly ^e 
Indian planter, to compete with big companies, 
when both desired the same piece of land, and 
that a big company could squeese the small 
man out, if it did not desire another garden to 
be started in its vicinity. 

(m*) Accordingly between 1914 and 1928 this special 
form of settlement was gradually withdrawn from aiu ^ 
districts of the Assam valley and land for tea oultivatkai 
was leased on ordinary terms, vh., a lease conveytogh w- 
manent^ heritable and transferable title rabjeot to pn^faMtit 
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levsnue at full rates from the date on which it was 
granted. 

(iv) However, with the prosperity of the tea industry 
which came about after the war, cases of speculation in land 
continued to occur both among Europeans and Indifms and 
tto following comment was made by Gk>vemment in the 
resolution on ihe land revenue administration of 1923-24. 

“The market value of land suitable for tea has increased 
to such an extent that ihe terms under which such land is 
now settled do not give Government the full value of the land 
and encourage speculation. Instances of lessees who have 
obtained land on favourable terms immediately transferHng 
their interests at a large profit are not unknown despite all 
the precautions taken. The Governor in Council is con- 
sidering whether and in what form some portion of the 
value of the land can be secured for the public revenues. 
Instructions have been issued that the discretion given to 
Deputy Commissioners to allow a remission or reduction of 
the liMui revenue demand for short periods in settlements 
under the ordinary rules should be exercised only in 

exceptional casea It is not the intention of the Govem- 

m«it that any concession now allowed to the small man, 
particularly if he belongs to the province, who genuinely 
intends to open out a' tea garden from small beginnings 
should Iw ^tibdrawn. He deserves every encouragement. 
The problem is how to extract from the wealthy capitalist 
a suitable contribution to provincial revenues, The ques- 
tion is both difficult and delicale.’^ 

(v) It win be seen that there was a dual purpose— 

(1) to prevent speculation, 

(2) to encourage or at least not to do anything to 

discourage the small capitalist who was 
usually an Indian. 

(ei) Complaints however continued to be made that 
Indian api^icants (who were coming forward to take up land 
for tea in greatly increased number) were unfairly treated. 
Thane were nunmrous questions in the Legislative Council 
XfCaidiiigiadividaal eases and in the aearioii of March 1985 
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the following -statement was made in tiie budget discus* 
sion : — 


“The children of the soil, especially those who by their 
political views are opposed to Government, are always put 
at a disadvantage regarding settlement of waste lands. 
Between an Indian and a European applicant for a certain 
plot of waste land, preference is always given to the Euro- 
pean and all the mles under the Assam Land Revenue 
Manual are sought to be enforced in the case of an Indian 
applicant for waste land. This is a direct challenge in the 
way of the children of the soil becoming commercial men and 
agriculturists. I can cite instances how Government seek 
to put obstacles in the way of the Indians to get the 
necessary settlement of waste lands. The Government 
make all sorts of unnecessary enquiries about an Indian 
applicant for a Certain piece of land. He is asked what 
amount of capital he has, what sort of cultivation he will 
have on the land, whether he has any relation as a tea 
planter and things like that, but when the applicant is a 
Tom, Jack or Brown, no such enquiry is being held and the 
provisions of the Assam Land Revenue Manual are not 
strictly sought to be enforced in his case. I can cite 
instances where Europeans are given settlements of lands 
by telegraphic communication. This is the position bet- 
ween an Indian and a European.” 

Similar comments were made by a number of other 
speakers. The Member in charge of Revenue, Sir William 
Reid, denied the charges and declared that it was the policy 
of the Government to encourage the small man who was 
genuinely desirous of opening up a reasonably sized area 
and not to give everything in favour of the big capitalist. 
He also gave a pledge that although dovemment had under 
consideration measures for preventing speculation in land 
and for obtaining for the State its fair share of the profits 
made by opening up fresh land, no measures would be taken 
which would discourage the Assameae gentleman with 
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small capital who wished to take up a few hundred acres 
of land for tea or any other purpose. 

(vii) In the session of the Council held in September 
1625 the following resolution was moved : — 


“This Council recommends to the €k>vemment of Assam 
that waste land in the province should ordinarily bo settled 
with the natives of the province for special and ordinary 
cultivation with a view to encourage agriculture by the 
small capitalist of this province without hampering the 
claims bf immigrants.” \ 

After a heated discussion the resolution was carrie<^ by 
27 votes to 12, the minority consisting of the official block 
and 5 European plantera. It was stated in the course of 
the debate that the pledge of the Revenue Member, which 
has been mentioned above, was not honoured by local 
officers and that the children of the soil would have to starve 
if they were not given any more land. The mover of the 
resolution declared as follows : 

“It is necessitated by the economic condition of the 
country that no land should any longer be settled except 
with Indians so as to give proper facilities to the rising 
generations to work out their destinies, and I hold that any 
further settlement except with Indians would be detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the country.” 

(viii) In 1^ the Buridihing mauza which lies on the 
frontier on the east of the Lakhimpur district was opened to 
tea cultivation and in accordance with the policy of Gk>vem- 
ment, as explained by Sir William Reid in paragraph (vi) of 
this note, specially favourable terms were offered to small 
Aasam^ capitalists taking up an area not exceeding 400 
acres, who were required to pay ^ rates for the first 5 years 
and I rates for the succeeding 6, while other lessees obtained 
a concensdon of | rates for the first 6 years only. 


, (fyi) In 1627 a committee was appointed .to advise 
Oovwninfint as to the measures which should be adopted 



with this (^jeot of securbig to the public revenues a fair 
share of the value of the land and of- discouraging specula- 
ticm without hindering small capitalists in their attempts to 
oj^n but tea gardens. . The difficulty of reconciling these two} 
aims was clearly foreseen as the following extract from the' 
reaolutiqn appointmg the committee will show : — 

“There would be little difficulty in securing for the pub- 
lic revenues a considerable portion of the value of the land 
if Government were content to deal only with substantial 
coi^fns or in^viduals. Such a course, however, would 
make it impossible in future for the small man to open Out 
a tea garden at idll and the Governor in Council would be 
reluctant to take action which would have this result. On 
the other hand, it is extremely difficult to devise a system 
which will encourage the small man with a genuine desire 
to open out a garden himself without at the same time 
tempting persons who have no such intention to take up 
land in the hope of transferring it in the near future at a 
handsome profit.” 

On the basis of the committee’s report revised rules have 
recently been framed for the settlement of waste land for 
tea and other special cultivation under which a preinium 
varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 40 per acre is charged on all land 
settled for special cultivation. Persons, however, taking 
up 40fi acres or less, and holding no other land for tea are 
entirely exempted from pa 3 nnent of this premium and re- 
ceive certain other concessions such as the suspension of re- 
venue for a certain period . When land is so taken up, a res- 
triction has been placed on transfer, but it still has . to be 
seen how this restriction will work in practice. 

(a?) Rec®ttt experience has made it doubtful whether the 
children of the soil have any real desire to take Up the cul- 
tivation of tea in which it is admittedly very difficult for 
them to (xnnpete with the better equipped European factpry^ 
and whether the claim for preferwce in tiie settlenwnt of 
tfiQ land did not merely cloak a desire to reap a handsome 

«7 



profit by disposing of the land to their wealthier n^hbonrs. 
As an example, the following case is given : — 

In lost, Srijut Bipin Chandra Bardaloi applied for 800 
acres of land in Lakhimpur district. ^ smaller area of 800 
acres was found to be available for settlement but the 
Deputy Commissioner finally refused to sanction Ihe appli- 
cation on the ground that the land was required for ordinary 
cultivation. When this decision was upheld by the Com- 
missioner, the applicant appealed to Government who sluio- 
tioned settlement of the 200 acres found available by an 
order dated the 21 st of May 1926. The lease was delivered 
to the applicant on the 19th April 1928 and it was rabae- 
quently ascertained that he had actually arranged t(^ sell 
hia interest so obtained before issue of the lease. The^ sale 
deed was executed on the 27th April llfflS for a sunt of 
Rs. 7.000. No action could be taken as speculation is\not 
forbidden under the rules, but it is interesting to note ihat 
the brother of this gentleman who is the leader of the 
Sioaraj party moved the following resolution in the Council 
session of .1 uly 1927 : — 

^ “In view^ of the fact that land available for the culti- 
vation of tea is getting scarce in the province of AwaATn 
in view of the fact that natives of the province have only 
lately taken to this business, this Council recommends to 
the Government of Assam that a list of all available waste 
lands for tea cultivation be made in each district fttid pub- 
lished and applications be invited from intending planters 
and that in settling those areas preference be given to the 
claims of bona fide natives of Assmn, specially the 
capitalists, subject to usual conditions.” 


In another case one Srijut Umesh Chandra Das applied 
for a grant of 458 acres in the Buridihing mauza imdar the 
special terms described in paragraph (vii) of this note. The 
application was entertain^ and the case was pending only 
for the issue of the lease, when it was anflftrtftinfwi the 
land had already been sold to a neighbouring company for 
a sum of Bs. 89,791 at the rate of Bs. 65 per acre, hall the 
sum beihg payable in cash and the bidance in ahaiea. In 
this case Government felt themselves bound by the orders 
previi^v issued during the pendency the 
to grpid wie lease, but directed that the leysaiie at ratea 
iho^ beoome immodiataly payable. 
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(5) The Goalpara Tenaney Bill. 

The previous history of this measure is given in para- 
graph 3 (iii) at page 268 of the Assam Memoranda. The re- 
port of the Select Committee on the Bill has since been pul^ 
lished. The view taken by the Government on the modi- 
fications introduced by the Select Committee is indicated 
-in the following extract from the minute of dissent recorded 
by the two official members of the Committee : — 

“Though most of the Select Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, taken individually, do not appear to involve very 
striking departures from the provisions of the Bill as intro- 
duced into Council, yet the cumulative effect of these re- 
commendations as a whole, will, in our opinion be such as 
materially to disturb its equilibrium. Practically every one 
of the changes advocated involves in a major or minor 
degree some impairment of the landlords’ existing rights 
and privileges without any corresponding advantage to 
them, and, as the Bill represented a reasonable compromise 
arrived at after many weeks of discussion and considera- 
tion by an influentiaf local committee on which all interests 
were fairly represented, we strongly deprecate any substan- 
tial change or a series of changes in its provisiops in, or 
against, the interests of any one class.” 

It must be admitted that the general trend of the Com- 
mittee’s attitude justifies to some extent the apprehensions 
expressed by the Goalpara landlords regarding the enact- 
ment of tenancy legislation by a Council in which their in- 
terests are inadequately represented. 

Meanwhile the Bengal Legislative Council has passed 
an Act. which had been under consideration for roveral 
years, amending the Bengal Tenancy Act in many points of 
detail. As the Goalpara Bill, though framed to suit the 
special requirements of Goalpara, was very largely based, on 
the Bengal Tenancy Act and on the recommendations of the 
several committees which had been formted to ccmmdOT its 
amendment, the Government of Assam have decided, 
presenting the Select Committee’s Report to the Coimcil, jo 
examine the various amendments finally , passed by the 
Bengal Council in the Bengal ^t with a tdew to seeiiig 
whether any of them should be incorporated in Jbe Goab^ai^ 
BUL 
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A statement is ap{>ended showing the modifications 
which were made in the Bill in the tenants’ interests in 
^lect Committee^ and comparing them with the correspond- 
ing provisions of the Bengal Amending Act. 


- Provisioiis of prigmal BiD. • 


(1) Tie Assam Govem- 
ment proposed tbe repeal 
of certain provisions of the 
Bengal Alluvion and Dilu> i 
vion Aot (with regard to { 
t^ right to acoretioa and | 
to settle to accreted land all 
the zemindar's discretion) j 
whid^ had remained a dead | 
letter in Goalpara district. | 


(2) The Goalpara. Bill 
provided that tenants of a 
certain status would be 
entitled to construct pacca 
wells, excavate tanks, 
enact masonry, brick and 
stone dwelling-houses and 
outhousesr— as an improve- 
ment to a holding — ^with- 
out the landlord's consent. 

(3) Government propos- 
ed that the presumption of 
fixity of rent in the ten- 
ant's favour should be 
based on a continuity of 
rate of rent for 20 years 
before a fixed and speci- 
fied date. 


(4) The Goalpara Bill 
hae made oooupan^ inter- 
esla tmna&rabla at law, 
both in their entirelfy and 
in part, subject to the 
JMgonfiht of a staioto^ 


Modificttions made by 
Select Committiee. 


The Select Commit- 
toc disapproved of the 
proposal and prefer- 
red to adopt the very 
minor modification 
made by the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885. 


Accepted b y Select 
Committee, with the 
slight modification 
that except in oases 
where more than one 
holding is affected, 
the tenant will have 


Corretponding provitioiia of 
Bengal Amending Act. 


No change in the posi- 
tion, ns it stood after 
the enactment of tlje 
Bengal Tenancy Act 
of 1885, has > been 
made. 


Substantially ' followed 
the Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Act. 


the prior right to I 
make the improve- 
ment as against the 
landlord. 

The Select Commit- 
tee decided that the 
presumption should 
be based on a conti- 
nuity of rate of rent 
for 20 yeais before 
the^ date of the insti- 
tution of the suit, as 
provided in *tibe 
Bengal Tenancy Ack 

No oha^e in principle 
(but viae mA page.) 


In this respect the 
BengaJ Tenancy 
Amendment Act made 
no change in the pro- 
visions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. 


This principle has been 
adopted by the 
Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Act. . 
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Provmoni of original Bill. 


Modificationa made by 
oncct yjovnttMXtt* 


Gjnetponding pi^itSem of 
Bengal Amendiiig Act 


(5)' The Goalpara Bill The oonsideraiion mo- 
provided for a transfer fee ney alternative, was 
of 12 per oent. of the con- omitted, and the fee 
sideration money, • or 3 fixed solely with refcr- 

times the annual rent in enoe to rent at 3 

all cases of transfer (other times the annual ren- 
than partitions, leases, tal. 

complete usufructuary 
mortgages, and simple 

mortgages — ^prior to fore- 
closure). 


(6) The transfer fee on No fee to be payable 
rent-free occupancy hold- Qn such transfers, 
ings was to be based on 12 

per oent, of the considera- 
tion money. 

(7) Jotedars’ rent under The Select Committee 
the Government Bill were retained the stipula- 
enhanceable freely by con- tion regarding profit, 
tract or by suit, the only but reduced the de- 
limitation being that the gree of enhancement 
jotedar must, in either to 2 annas in the case 
case, be left at least 10 per of contract. 

cent, profit, and that the 
enhancement, in cases of 
contract, was not to ex- 
ceed 3 annas in Be. 1. 


(8) Occupancy raiyats’ The limit was reduced 
rents were enhanceable to 2 annas in caset- 
by 3 annas in Re. 1. where the average- 

annual rent cxccedf- 
Re. 1 per bigha. 


(9) Rent made pay- instalments normally 
able normally in four reduced to two instal 
equal instalments, in the ^ents in the year, 
year. 


Bengal has fixed the 
fee at: — 

(t) Twenty per cent, of 
the consideration mo- 
ney and value or 5 
times the rental in the 
following cases: — 

Sales, gifts. 

(it). Ten p.er cent or 2) 
times the rental— ^itt 

cases of bequests. 

(iii) Five per cent, or 
Ijf times rental in 
cases of exchange. 

Under the Bengal 
Tenancy Amendment 
Act there will be a 
fixed fee of Rs. 2. 


The analogous provi- 
sions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act did not 
come ^ under review 
under the Bengal 
Tenancy Amendment 
Act. 

Under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, apart 
from the 10 per cent, 
profit stipulation, no 
special limit was set 
to the degree of per- 
missible enhancement. 

Not dealt with by the 
Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Act. 

7'iVo annas is the per- 
missible degree under 
the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 

The provision of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, 
rnaWng rent payable 
in four instehnents, 
was retained. 



Promioiit of origiiiil Bill. 


Modifieitiont mtcle bf 
Select Cominittee. 


CofVeQKMldllll pfOVWODS of 
Be^tl AmeMins Act 


(10) Begarding i h e No change, 
right of ejectment, the 
propofials of the Govern- 
ment Bill incorporated < 
the recommendations of . 
the Bengal Committee. 


(11) The Goalpara BUI The Select Committee 
graded tenant rights in included raiyat at 

trees acccxding to their rates in category (t) 

status, f.c. — gave occupancy 

(t) tenure holders tenant, rights over 
were to have all trees except tal 
unrestricted and risv. 
rights; 

{ii) raiyats at fixed 
rates, rights 

over all trees, I 

except **$dl**; I 

occupancy tenant 
n^ts over all 
tms, except 
sol, ststt and 
jack- fruit; . 

(iv) n o n-ocoupanoy < 
raiyats and 
u n /deir-raiyats 
trere to have 
certain condi- 
tioned rights. 


The Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Act has 
made one and two 
minor modifications, 
e.g. 

(а) it has eliminated 

‘misuse of hold- 
ing, as a ground lor 
ejecting a raiyat 
at fixed rat^s; 

(б) retained th^ pro- 
visions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act 

regarding ^ ® 

grounds of eject- 
ment of non-ipoou- 
panoy tenants, 
which are in some 
respects indeter- 
minate; 

(e) specified in greater 
detail the grounds 
of ejectment of 
under-raiyats and 
provided greater 
protection to the 
latter. 

Under the Bengal Ten- 
ancy ^Amendment Act 
tenure-holder raiyats 
at fixed rates and all 
occupancy tenants 
have been given prac- 
tically unrestricted 
rights in trees. 
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Provisions of oriiiina Bill. 


ModifidtioRs midk liy Select 
"Committee* 


(12) The Goalpara Bill 
gives * more than one- 
fourth ’ of the tenants the 
right to apply for the ap- 
pointment of a Common 
^fannger. 


No change. 


(13) The Goalpara Bill 
gives proprietors, tenure 
holders and (subject to. 
certain safeguards) jote- 
dars the right to hold 
"private ' lands. 


No change except that 
the Select Committee 
relaxed to some ex- 
tent the safeguard 
provided in the case 
of jotedars’ “pri- 
I vate'* lands. 


(14) The Goalpara Bill 
proposed that a summary 
procedure for the recovery 
of rents through the 
agency of the District 
Officer should be permis- 
sible in certain' oirousa- 
stances, following the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 


The Select Committee 
excised this provi< 
sion. 


Corrmpomlmc pfornmni of 
Bengnl Amending Act. 


The Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Act has 
retained the provision 
of the Bengal Tenan- 
cy Act giving only 
one-half of the tenant, 
the right to apply. 

The Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Act made 
DO change in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act 
provision under which 
proprietors only can 
hold “private’' lands. 


The Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Act haa 
retained the corres- 
ponding provisions of 
the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 
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